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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


THE-publication in the present year of Dr Hort’s lecture-notes 
upon the Apocalypse has rendered necessary a few additions both 
to the introduction and to the notes of this volume. 

Until my first edition had been published I was not aware that 
Dr Hort had lectured upon the subject, and the announcement 
that his notes were being prepared for the press came as a further 
and welcome surprise. Their value has been justly estimated by 
Dr Sanday in his preface to the work, and I need only add the 
hope that all readers of the present book may be able to consult 
Dr Hort’s fresh and suggestive pages. In regard to the unity of 
the Apocalypse I am rejoiced to find that I have the support of 
his great authority. On the other hand he inclines decidedly 
to the earlier date, and upon some important points of exegesis 
his conclusions differ from those to which I had come. To the 
latter it has been impossible to do more than refer; upon the date 
of the book I have added a postscript to the chapter of my intro- 
duction which deals with that question, briefly stating the grounds 
upon which I am unable to abandon the traditional view. 

Besides these additions a few corrections, supplied by reviews 
or received from private friends, have been made in this edition, 
and the pagination has undergone some necessary changes. 


Ee Bias, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
3 September 1908, 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


AN unexpected call for a reissue of this book within a few 
months after its publication compels me to pass it through the 
press again before it has been reviewed by some of the chief 
organs of English theological opinion. I have, however, received 
much help in the way of corrections and suggestions of various 
kinds both from the notices and reviews which have appeared 
and from the letters of friends) Among correspondents to whom 
I am indebted I would mention the Bishop of Ely, the Dean of 
St Patrick’s, Professor Gwynn and Professor Lawlor of Dublin, 
Dr Nestle, the Rev. C. Plummer, Professor W. Emery Barnes and 
Professor Burkitt, and especially Professor J. E. B. Mayor, whose 
stores of learning have supplied not a few fresh references and 
illustrations. 

In preparing for this reprint I have read both the Introduction 
and Notes again, and have revised them freely wherever it 
seemed possible to remove an ambiguity by a verbal change; 
from the judgements passed and the principles advocated in the 
first edition I have seen no cause to depart. The apparatus 
criticus remains unaltered, except that the readings of the Coptic 
and Armenian versions have been corrected to some extent with 
the help of the new editions of those versions lately published - 
by Mr Horner and Mr Conybeare. The references in the Index 
to the Introduction and Notes have been brought into agreement 
with the slightly altered paging, which, as the book has been 
electrotyped, will now, I trust, be permanent. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
23 March 1907. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


EicHr years ago I was permitted to finish a commentary on 
the earliest of the four Gospels. As a sequel to it, I now offer a 
commentary on the Revelation of St John. 

The Apocalypse discloses the heavenly life of our Lord, as the 
Gospels paint His life in Galilee and Jerusalem. In the Gospels, 
He is seen teaching and working in His mortal flesh; in the 
Apocalypse, He belongs to another and a higher order. But the 
ascended life is a continuation of the life in the flesh; the Person 
is the same yesterday and to-day, in Palestine and in Heaven. 

Thus the Apocalypse carries forward the revelation of the 
Gospels. It carries it, however, into a region where the methods 
of the biographer and historian avail nothing. We are in the 
hands of a prophet, who sees and hears things that elude 
the eyes and ears of other men; the simple narrative of the 
Evangelist has given place to a symbolism which represents the 
struggle of the Apocalyptist to express ideas that lie in great 
part beyond the range of human thought. Yet the life which 
St John reveals is not less real than that which is depicted by 
St Mark, nor are its activities less amazing. No miracles meet 
us here, but we are in the presence of spiritual processes which 
are more wonderful than the healing of the sick or the raising 
of the dead: a supervision of all the Churches, which surpasses 
the powers of any earthly pastor; an ordering of nature and life, 
which bears witness to the investment of the risen Lord with all 
authority in heaven and on earth; a perfect knowledge of men, and 
a prescience which reads the issues of history. The revelation of 
the Lord’s heavenly life becomes, as we proceed, a revelation of 
the things which are and the things which shall come to pass 
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hereafter; we see the glorified life in its bearing upon the course 
of events, until the end has been attained and the whole creation 
has felt its renovating power. . 

To comment on this great prophecy is a harder task than to 
comment on a Gospel, and he who undertakes it exposes himself 
to the charge of presumption. I have been led to venture upon 
what I know to be dangerous ground by the conviction that 
the English student needs an- edition of this book which shall 
endeavour to take account of the large accessions to knowledge 
made in recent years, and shall be drawn upon a scale commensurate 
with that of the larger commentaries on other books of the New 
Testament. More especially I have had in view the wants of the 
English clergy, who, scholars at heart by early education or by the 
instincts of a great tradition, are too often precluded from reaping 
the fruits of research through inability to procure or want of 
leisure to read a multitude of books, It is my belief, and the 
belief has grown in strength as my task has proceeded, that the 
Apocalypse offers to the pastors of the Church an unrivalled store 
of materials for Christian teaching, if only the book is approached 
with an assurance of its prophetic character, chastened by a frank 
acceptance of the light which the growth of knowledge has cast 
and will continue to cast upon it. 

The Apocalypse is well-worked ground. It would not be 
difficult to construct a commentary which should be simply a 
catena of patristic and mediaeval expositions, or an attempt to 
compare and group the views of later writers. Such an under- 
taking would not be without interest or value, but it lies outside 
the scope of the present work. In this commentary, as in the 
commentary on St Mark, it has been my endeavour, in the first 
instance, to make an independent study of the text, turning to 
the commentaries afterwards for the purpose. of correcting or 
supplementing my own conclusions. As a rule, the interpretations 
which are offered here are those which seemed to arise out of the 
writer's own words, viewed in connexion with the circumstances 
under which he wrote, and the general purpose of his work, 
without reference to the various schools of Apocalyptic exegesis. 
There are those to whom the results will appear bizarre, and a 
medley of heterogeneous elements; but the syncretism, if it be such, 
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_has been reached, not by the blending of divergent views, but 
through the guidance of definite principles, which are stated in 
the introduction. Here it may be briefly explained that I have 
sought to place each passage in the light of the conditions under 
which the book was composed, and to interpret accordingly ; not 
forgetting, however, the power inherent in all true prophecy of 
fulfilling itself in circumstances remote from those which called it 
forth. 

But, with this reservation, I ae gladly used the labours of 
predecessors in the field, especially the pregnant remarks of the 
_ patristic writers. Of modern commentators, Bousset has helped 
me most, and though I differ profoundly from his general attitude 
towards the book, and from not a few of his interpretations, 
I gladly acknowledge that I have greatly benefited by the stores of 
knowledge with which his book abounds. The Jewish Apocalypses 
edited by Professor Charles, and other apocalyptic writings, Jewish 
_ and Christian, have been always at my side. For geographical 
and archaeological details I am deeply indebted to the works of 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, the article on Asia Minor by Dr Johannes 
Weiss in Hauck’s recast of Herzog’s Realencyklopddie, and the 
admirable monograph on Proconsular Asia contributed by Monsieur 
Victor Chapot to the Bibliotheque de 0 Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

_ During my preparations for the press, I have been unable 
_ to make a personal use of the University Library; and though 
my difficulty has been partly overcome in the past year through 
the kindness of the Syndics of the Library, the loss has been 
serious, and I fear that it will be felt by readers who look for 
fulness of detail and the use of the latest editions. From gross 
inaccuracies my work has been saved, as I trust, by the ready help 
of many friends. My warm thanks are due to the Rev. J. H. 
Srawley, of Gonville and Caius and Selwyn Colleges, and to the 
Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, Fellow of Pembroke College, who have 
- read the proofs of the introduction, text, and notes. Mr Srawley 
has verified nearly all the references in the notes; the indices 
and the Biblical references in the introduction have been 
eorrected by the care of a relative. My colleagues, Professor 
Reid and Professor Ridgeway, have allowed me to submit 
to them the proofs of portions of my book in which I had 
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occasion to enter upon ground which they have severally made 
their own. To the Rev. A. S. Walpole, editor of a volume of 
Latin Hymns which is shortly to appear in Cambridge Patristic 
Texts, | owe my knowledge of the splendid stanzas which precede 
the introduction. 

Other debts of various kinds call for acknowledgement here. | 
Messrs T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, with the ready consent 
of Professor Ramsay, have permitted me to adapt to my own use 
the map of Asia Minor which accompanies the article on Roads 
and Travel (in the New Testament) in the supplementary volume 
of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. The Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick, 
President of Queens’ College, supplied the negative from which 
the engraving of Patmos has been produced; and the specimen 
of MS. 186 came from a photograph of the entire MS. kindly 
taken for me by Professor Lake, of Oxford and Leyden. For 
the page of coins illustrating the life and worship of pagan Asia 
in the age of the Apocalypse I have to thank Dr M. R. James, 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, who helped me to select 
them from Colonel Leake’s famous collection, and his assistant, 
Mr H. A. Chapman, to whose skill the casts were due. Lastly, it 
is a pleasure once again to say how much I owe to the unfailing 
attention of the workmen and readers and the ready assistance of 
the officials of the University Press. 

I part with the work which has occupied the leisure of some 
years under a keen sense of the shortcomings that are apparent 
even when it is judged by the standard of my own expectations, 
yet not without an assured hope that it may help some of my 
fellow-students to value and understand a book which is in some 
respects the crown of the New Testament canon. In letting it 
go from me, I can only repeat Augustine’s prayer, which stood 
at the end of the preface to St Mark, and is even more necessary 
here. Domine Deus...quaecumque disxi in hoc libro de tuo, agnoscant 
et tur; st qua de meo, et Tu ignosce et tut. 


fers. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
F. of the Transfiguration, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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PROPHECY IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


1. The Christian era opened with a revival of Prophecy. In 
the Maccabean age and the times that followed it the prophetic 
order was believed to be dead, or in a state of suspended vitality ; 
in matters pertaining to God men acted provisionally, “till there 
should arise a faithful prophet!” to interpret the Divine Will. 
Whether this impression was correct or not?, it is certain that the 
Advent was marked by an outburst of prophetic utterance to 
which the two centuries before Christ can offer no parallel. 
Prophetic gifts were exercised by the priest Zacharias, by Simeon 
of Jerusalem, by Hannah of the tribe of Asher’. As for John, 
the son of Zacharias, he was not only universally accounted a 
prophet, but pronounced by Christ to be “much more,” since the 
prophet who was the Lord’s immediate forerunner had greater 
honour than those who from a distance foresaw His coming‘, 

2. Christian prophecy begins with the Ministry of Christ. 
The crowds which hung upon His lips both in Galilee and at 
Jerusalem, and even the Samaritan woman who at first resented 

‘His teaching, recognized in Him a Prophet,—perhaps a propheta 
redivivus, a Jeremiah restored to life’. Nor did the Lord hesitate 
to accept this view of His mission®; if it was inadequate, yet it 
correctly described one side of His work. A Prophet Himself, He 
came to inaugurate a new line of prophets; He undertook to 
endow His new Israel with the prophetic Spirit which had been 


1 1 Mace. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41; see 4 Mt. xi. 9 ff., Mc. xi. 32, Le. vii. 26 ff. 
also Ps. lxxiv. 9. = Mt. xvi. 14, Me. vi. 15, Jo. iv. 19, 
2 See Harnack, Mission u. Ausbrettung, V1. 14, Vl. 40, 1X. 17. ts 
i. p. 2408. (H. tr. i. p. 414 f.). _& Me. vi. 4, Jo. iv. 445 ct. Acts iii. 22, 
3 Le, i. 67, li. 25, 36. Vil. 37. 
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the glory of the ancient people of Godt. The Church was to 
possess not only “scribes,” whose task it. would be to interpret 
the Christian tradition, but inspired teachers, able through the 
Spirit to guide believers into new fields of thought and action’. 

3. The earliest history of the Church shews the fulfilment of 
these hopes and promises. On the Day of Pentecost, in a speech 
attributed to St Peter, the words of Joel are applied to the future 
Israel: your sons and your daughters shall prophesy...yea and on 
my servants and on my handmaidens in those days will I pour. 
forth of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy?. How soon a recog- 
nized order of prophets arose in the Church of Jerusalem there is 
no evidence to shew, but about the year 43—4* Christian prophets 
from Jerusalem, Agabus and others, made their way to Antioch, 


XVill 


and shortly afterwards resident prophets ministered there in the 
congregation’. After the conference at Jerusalem (A.D. 49) the 
hands of the Antiochian prophets were strengthened by the 
coming of two other prophets from the mother Church, Judas 
Barsabbas and Silas*. Seven years later, the daughters of Philip 
the Evangelist are found exercising prophetic gifts at Caesarea ; 
and on the same occasion St Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem is foretold 
by a prophet from Judaea, one Agabus’, probably the person 
who had predicted the Claudian famine. His prophecy came as 
no surprise to the Apostle, who had received similar warnings 
from Christian prophets in the cities through which he had 
passed on his way to Palestine’. Prophets were to be found 
everywhere in the Churches planted by St Paul. 

4. From what has been said it appears that the new prophecy 
began at Jerusalem, and spread from Jerusalem to Antioch, and 
The Epistles of St Paul 
bear witness to its presence at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, 


from Antioch to Asia Minor and Greece. 


tLe. xi. 46, JO. Xvi. 12 ft. 

? Mt. xiii. 52, xxiii. 34, Le. xi. 49. 

3 Acts ii. 17 f. (Joel 1. 28 f.). On the 
probability that the Petrine speeches 
in the Acts substantially represent 
St Peter’s words see Bp Chase, Credi- 
bility of the Acts, p. 117 ff. 

“I follow Mr Turner’s chronology 


(Hastings, D.B.i. p. 415 ff.). 

> Acts xi. 27, xiii. 1 f. 

8 Acts xv. 22; cf. 7b. 32 kat adrot 
mpopyrat bvres. 

7 Acts xxi. 10 ff. 

8 Acts xx. 23 7d mveOua 7d dytov Kard 
ToAw OlauwapTupetrar. Cf, xxi. 4, 
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-and at Rome’; and probably also in the Churches of South 
Galatia, at Lystra and Iconium’?. To Rome as to Antioch the 
prophets may have come from Jerusalem; in the other Churches 
named above, prophecy was one of the fruits of St Paul’s preaching. 
We are able to note the impression which the gift produced upon 
the Gentile converts. At Thessalonica there was a disposition to 
think light of it, and even at Corinth it was valued less highly 
than the gift of tongues. St Paul, while admitting the need 
of discrimination between the prophet and the pretender, or 
between worthy utterances and unworthy’, insists that the true 
prophet was, after the apostle, the greatest of the gifts bestowed 
upon the Church by the ascended Christ’ The prophet’s mission 
was to build up the Church which the apostle had founded; to 
edify, exhort, console believers®; to convict unbelievers, laying 
bare the secrets of their hearts and assuring them of the Divine 
Presence in the Christian brotherhood’. The ideal prophet knew 
all mysteries and all knowledge’. Yet prophecy was liable to abuse, 
and its exercise needed to be carefully regulated. At Corinth, 
where, when St Paul wrote his first Epistle (probably in 55), 
a strong tide of prophetic power had set In, ib was necessary to 
enact that not more than two or three prophets should speak at 
the same meeting of the Church, and only one prophet at a time, 
and to remind the prophets themselves that they were responsible 
for the proper control of their gift; they were not automata in 
the hands of the Spirit, for the spirits of the prophets wre subject to 
the prophets*. 

5. While the most remarkable display of prophetic powers 
of which we have any detailed account occurred at Corinth, it 


was perhaps chiefly at Ephesus and in the other cities of Asia -) ' 


that the prophets took root as a recognized order. The Epistle 
to the Ephesians, probably an encyclical addressed to all the 
Asian Churches, not merely assigns to the prophetic order the same 


1 ; Thegs. y. 20, 1 Cor. xii. 28, xiii. 2, erie Cony xin 26.0 Ep, lve T Te 
ive) Suit. Hpk, ti. 1 it./1V.-7°1t., Rom. Ri Comoxiversend. 
xii. 6. 6 Ib. 23 ff. 

ay) lim, iy. 14,2 Lim. i. 6. 7 Cor. xiii. 2. 

SPU LNw Vere. Cor xiv. 209.) Con- 8 x Cor, xiv. 32. 


trast Didache 11. 
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place of honour which they receive in I Corinthians, but lays 
repeated stress on the greatness of their work; the local Church 
had been built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets; 
the prophets, as well as the pastors and teachers, had been given 
for the complete equipment of the saints for the work of service’. 

It is from the prophetic circles in this group of Churches that 
the one great literary product of early Christian prophecy emanates. 
In St Paul’s time the utterances of the prophets seem to have been 
exclusively oral; it is in the Apocalypse of John that prophecy 
Both in 
the prologue and in the epilogue, the work of John lays claim 


under the New Covenant first takes a written form? 


to a prophetic character*; and in the heart of the book the writer 
represents himself as hearing a voice which warns him, Thou must 
_ prophesy again‘, Moreover, it is clear that he is not a solitary 
prophet, but a member of an order which occupies a recognized 
His 
‘brother-prophets’ are mentioned®, and they appear to form the’ 
most conspicuous circle in the local Churches. The Church, as 
viewed in the Apocalypse, consists of the Spirit and the Bride, the 
charismatic ministry and the great body of believers. No special 
place is assigned to local Church officers, whether bishops or 
presbyters or deacons*; unless they are also prophets, which may 
often have been the case, they take rank with ordinary members 
of the Church. We read of God’s “servants the prophets,” of 
“prophets and saints,” of “saints, apostles, and prophets’”; but 
nowhere of “the saints with the bishops and deacons’,” or even of 
“pastors and teachers” as distinct from prophets’. The Apoca- 
lyptist’s standpoint in reference to the Christian ministry is 
not quite that of St Paul; indeed, he assigns to the apostles 

1 Eph. iv. 12 (see Dean Armitage 


and important position in the Christian societies of Asia. 


there are few predictions, in the Apoca- 


Robinson’s note ad loc.). 

2 Except in the case of prophecies 
which form part of an apostolic letter, 
or have been incorporated in the Gospels 
(e.g. 2 Thess. ii., Me. xiii.). 

5 Ch Apoe. 1. 4, xxil.7, ro, 18t. tis 
scarcely necessary to say that this claim 
does not require us to expect direct pre- 
dictions of future events. As Dr A. B. 
Davidson has well said (0. T. Prophecy, 
p- 119), ‘‘ there is much prophecy, but 


lypse.”’ 

4 Apoce. x. 11. 

> Apoc. xxii. 9, 

6 For the probable meaning of the 
Angels of the Churches see the com- 
mentary on Apoc. i. 20. 

 Apoc. x. 7, xvi. 6, XVili. 20, 24. 

8 Phil. i. ¢ rots dylows...cdv émickdmos 
kal dvakdvors. 


2 Bip hesivennt 
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and prophets a position even more prominent than that which they 
hold in the Didache!. In the age of the Apocalypse, as in the 
lifetime of St Paul, the Asian Churches doubtless had their 
presbyters and deacons, but in the eyes of St John they were 
eclipsed by the greater lustre of the charismatic orders. Such a 
view of the ministry is not unnatural in a prophetic book, written 
by a prominent member of the prophetic order; but that it should 
have been presented frankly and without reserve to Churches so 
important and well organized as those of Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Pergamum, is sufficient evidence of the high honour in which the 
Christian prophet was held in Asia at that time. The prophets of 
the Church have contributed but one distinctly prophetic book to 
the canon of the New Testament; but it is a monument of the great 
position which they had attained before the end of the first century. 


After the date of the Apocalypse the decline of the order in Asia 
must have been rapid and general’. Of pre-Montanistic prophets 
not named in the New Testament only two names have reached us 
—those of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus (Kus. H. £. v. 17; 
cf. iii. 37°). It is significant also that in the letters of Ignatius, 
who magnifies the office of the bishop, “the prophets” are in- 
variably those of the Old Testament canon (Magn. 8. 2, Philad. 5. 2, 
g. 1, 2); and though Polycarp was remembered in his own Church 
as an “apostolic and prophetic teacher” (mart. Polyc. 16), in his 
letter to the Philippians he associates the Apostles with the old 
prophets, and not, as St Paul had done, with those of the New 
Testament (Phil. 6. 3 of edayyedAucdpevor mas dadorodo. Kat ot 
mpopyrat ot mT poKknpveavrTes xtX.). The Montanistic movement 
testifies to a reaction in favour of the prophets, which was at its 
strongest in Asia, but extended as far west as Gaul; cf. Iren. i. 
32, v. 6. 3. But the “new prophecy” produced no important 
literary work, for the ‘catholic’ Epistle of Themison (Kus. H. Z. v. 
18) does not appear to have had a prophetic character, 


gence of the monarchical episcopate; a 
decay of spiritual power in the prophetic 
order itself, and the seemingly not un- 
common occurrenceof peviorpopfra. Yet 
the Catholic Church was slow to abandon 


1 The Didache shews some recovery 
in the position of the local officers ; cf. 
§ 15 vulv yap Necroupyodow Kat avrol Thy 
Aecroupylay T&v mpopyTav Kal Ovdackddwv. 
Yet the wh ofv breplinre abrot’s which 


immediately follows proves that there 
were still those who held the prophet in 
the highest esteem, to the disparage- 
ment of the Church-officer. And the 
Didache itself (§ 13) says of the prophets: 
avtol yap elow ot dpxuepets tudv. 

2 It may have been due to the con- 
currence of several causes, such as 
persecution, which would fall on the 
prophets with special severity ; the emer- 


her hold on the gift; cf. Apollinarius 
ap. Kus. H. E. v. 17 deiv yap elvac 70 
mpopyTikoy xdpiopa ev maan TH éxxdyola 
peéxpe THs Tedelas mwapovolas 6 dmrdaroXos 
azvor, and see Harnack, 7’. u. U. ii. 1, 
DUO 

3 On these see Zahn, Forschungen 
vi. 13 Harnack, Chronologiei., p. 320ff. 
Harnack places both under Hadrian. 
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APOCALYPSES, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. 


1. If the book which John addresses to the Churches of Asia 


is a ‘prophecy,’ a Divine message communicated by a member of 


9 


- mysteries. The title "Asroxaduyis, or “Amoxaduwis ‘lwavvov, may 


the prophetic order, it is also an ‘apocalypse,’ a revelation of Divine 


have found a place at the end of an early copy of the book, or 
on a label attached to the roll’; in any case it seems to have 
been familiar before the end of the second century”. The point is 
not material, since the author in the first words of his book 
describes it as an dmoxadvwus “Inood Xpictod, a revelation made 
by God to Jesus Christ, and by Christ through the ministry of 
an angel to John for transmission to the Churches, The word 
‘apocalypse’ does not appear again in the book, but its position 
in the forefront of the prologue doubtless suggested the ancient 
title, and justifies our use of it. 

2. The history of the verb dzoxadv’rrew and its derivative 
amoxaduyes is sufficiently discussed in the commentary*. ‘Revela- 
tion’ is the converse of concealment‘, the process of casting aside 
the veil that hides a mystery. St Paul uses the noun in reference 


both to the gift of spiritual vision and to its results ; 
mvedua amoxarvews’, and its exercise is an atroxdduis®, 


1 See Gardthausen, Griech. Palaeo- 
graphie, p. 53; Thompson, Greek and 


Latin Palaeography, p. 57 f.; Kenyon, 
Pal. of Greek papyri, LA 22. 
2 See cc. ix, x. 3 See p. 1. 


4 See e.g. Mt. xi. 25 Expupas Tatra 
amo copay kal cuverar, kal dmexdhuyas 
avra vymios. Rom, xvi. 25 xara dzo- 


the gift isa 
The 


Kahu AvaTnpiou xpdvors alwylocs o€Cl- 


ynuévou. Eph. lil. 3 Kara droxdhuyw 
éyruplon moe TO pvoTHpLory. 
5 Eph. i. 17. 


6 Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 2 Cor. xii. r (where 
droxadives are coupled with érracta), 
7; the verb is similarly sin in 1 Cor. 
Xiy. 30. 
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gift of revelation took its place as an instrument of edification by 
the side of the gift of prophecy; it was in fact a particular 
manifestation of the prophetic Spirit, in which the spirit of the 
prophet seemed to be carried up into a higher sphere, endowed 
for the time with new powers of vision, and enabled to hear words 
which could not be reproduced in the terms of human thought, 
or could be reproduced only through the medium of symbolical 
imagery While the prophets normally dealt with human life 
in its relation to God, reading and interpreting the thoughts of 
men, and thus convicting, exhorting, or consoling them according 
to their several needs, he who ‘had an apocalypse’ strove to 
express his personal realization of the unseen or of the distant 
future. 

3. The ‘apocalypses’ which in St Paul’s day might be 
heard at times in the Christian assemblies were unpremedi- 
tated utterances, flashes of light which suddenly illumined the 
consciousness of the men who spoke, and as suddenly vanished’. 
Of these revelations no trace remains, nor were they ever, so far 
as we know, committed to writing. The Revelation of John is the 
only written apocalypse, as it is the only prophetic book of the 
Apostolic age. Yet it was not by any means the earliest literary 
product of the apocalyptic movement. 
no novelty in Jewish pre-Christian literature ; there are examples ~ 
of this class of writing within the canon of the Old Testament, 
and besides these, eight or nine extant apocalyptic works may 
be enumerated which are wholly or in part of Jewish provenance. 


12 Cor, xii. 4 fprdyn els Tov mapd- which were heard in Montanist assem- 


decoy Kal AKxovcev dppyra phuara. This 
was however no ordinary occasion ; cf. 
v. 7 TH UepBorAH TAY droxabipewy. The 
anti-Montanist writer in Eus. H. £. 
y. 17 contends pi dely mpopyrny ev éx- 
ardcet \adety, Which agrees with St Paul’s 
doctrine: mvevuata mpopyTav mpopnras 
trordccerat. Such an apocalypse, how- 
ever, as that of John implies a state of 
‘ecstasy’ at the time when it occurred 
(cf. e.g. i. 10 ff., iv. 1, and passim), 
although the message may well have been 
written afterwards. 

2 Tertullian describes the revelations 


plies at Carthage in his own day; de 


A written apocalypse was 


anima 9 ‘nam quia spiritaliacharismata - 


agnoscimus, post Joannem quoque pro- 
phetiam meruimus consequi. est hodie 
soror apud nos revelationum charismata 
sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica 
solemnia per ecstasin in spiritu patitur; 
conversaturcumangelis, aliquando etiam 
cum Domino, etvidet etanditsacramenta 
et quorundam corda dinoscit,” ete. The 
picture may be taken, mutatis mutandis, 
as descriptive of the droxadvpers which 
broke the order of more primitive con- 
gregations at Corinth in St Paul’s time. 
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Of these the greater number were earlier than the Apocalypse of 
John ; a few were nearly contemporary with it. 


Within the canon of the Old Testament apocalyptic passages 
occur even in the Pentateuch (Gen. xv., xlix., Num. xxiil., xxiv.) 
and historical books (1 Kings xxii.); in the Prophets they form 
a considerable element, especially in Isaiah (Isa. xiii. ff., xxiv. ff, 
ixv. f.), Ezekiel, Joel, and Zechariah ; Ezekiel’s prophecy in par- 
ticular is almost wholly of an apocalyptic character’. But it is 
© in the Book of Daniel that the later conception of the literary 

apocalypse is first realized. Though reckoned among the Kethu- 

bim of the Hebrew Bible, a class in which it usually stands 
eighth, ninth, or tenth of eleven writings’, in the Greek Old Testa- 
ment Daniel secured a place among the Prophets’, doubtless because 
the second half of the book (ce. vii.—xii.) is of the nature of an 
apocalyptic prophecy‘. Judging by its place in the Hebrew canon, 
and by historical and other considerations, this book seems to belong 
to the interval B.c. 168—165, the years during which the hand of 

Antiochus Epiphanes lay heavy on the Jewish people. The writer’s 

purpose is to strengthen the religious section of the nation under 

this supreme test of their faith and loyalty. He is carried back 
in the Spirit to the days of the Exile, and identifies himself with 

Daniel, a Jewish captive at Babylon, who is represented as fore- 

seeing in a series of great visions the course of events that 

culminated in the troubles of the Maccabean age. From the 
standpoint of the writer all events later than the age of Daniel 
are ex hypothest future; but the book is not without actual predic- 
tions: the author, who writes while the persecution is still going 
on, foresees the issue with a confidence which comes from the sense 
of a Divine gift. 

-_ Next in importance to Daniel among Jewish apocalypses® is 

“the Book of Enoch’, a composite work of which the several 
portions are variously dated by scholars. It must suffice here to 
quote an eminent German and an eminent English authority. 

Schiirer” regards cc. i—xxxvi. and cc. 1xxii.—cv. as belonging to the 

time of John Hyrcanus, and places the ‘“‘Similitudes” (cc. xxxvii.— 


1A, B. Davidson, Ezekiel, Introd. 
p. xxv.: ‘‘there are three things in 
particular which are characteristic of 
the Book: symbolical figures, sym- 
bolical actions, and visions.” 

® Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, 
Pp. 200. 

* Ib. p. 201 ff.; of. Mt. xxiv. 25 73 
pnOev dia Aavthd Tod rpodptrov. 

4 Cf. Driver, Daniel, Introd. p. lxxvii.: 
“ both the symbolism and the veiled pre- 
dictions are characteristic of a species 
of literature which was now beginning 
to spring up, and which is known com- 
monly by modern writers as Apocalyptic 


literature.” 

5 The following sketch of the non- 
canonical apocalypses is added for the 
sake of readers to whom this literature, 
much of which until recent years has 
been difficult of access, may be almost 
unknown. Further particulars may be 
found in Schiirer, Geschichte des jiid. 
Volkes® iii., p. 181 ff. [=E. T. wm. iii., 
p- 54 ff.]; Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen des A. T.; Encyclo- 
paaee Biblica, art. “ Apocalyptic Litera- 
ure.) 

° Ed. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1893). 
7 Geschichte? iii., p. 196 ff. 
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Ixxi.) at the earliest in the reign of Herod the Great. According 
to Charles, cc. lxxxiiiixe. are Maccabean (s.c. 166—161), and 
cc, 1.—xxxvi. pre-Maccabean, “at latest before 170 B.c.},” while 
ec. XXXvil.—lxxi. belong to B.c. 9479, or to B.c. 7o—64. As the 
uncertainty which attends the dating of the sections indicates, 
allusions to events or persons are rare in Enoch ; the book in all its 
parts is visionary and eschatological, dealing with angels and spirits, 
with the secrets of Nature and the mysteries of the unseen world 
and its rewards and punishments; and less often and in a vague and 
general way with the course of human history and its great issues. 
The apocalyptic imagery of Enoch anticipates that of the Apocalypse 
of John in not a few particulars ; both books, e.g., know of the Tree 
of life and the Book of life; both represent heavenly beings as 
clothed in white; in both stars fall from heaven, horses wade 
through rivers of blood; the winds and the waters have their 
presiding spirits; a fiery abyss awaits notorious sinners’. 

The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, another survival of the 
pre-Christian Enoch literature, has been recently given to the world 
in an English translation by Dr Charles. According to its editor 
it belongs to the half century a.p. 1—50, but contains earlier 
fragments which have had a Hebrew original. In this attractive 
little book Enoch relates his travels into the unseen world ; in the 
seventh heaven he sees the vision of God; he receives instructions 
from God, and is then sent back to the world for 30 days to teach 
his children, after which he is carried back by angels into the 
Divine Presence. As in the Book of Enoch, there are anticipations 
of the Johannine imagery. A great sea is above the clouds; in 
the third heaven there is a paradise stocked with fruit-trees bearing 
all manner of ripe fruits, and in the midst of it the Tree of Life. 
Faces are seen shining like the sun, and eyes as lamps of fire ; there 
are angels set ‘over seasons and years...over rivers and the sea... 
over all the souls of men”; “‘six-winged creatures overshadow all 
the Throne...singing, Holy, Holy, Holy”; the world-week is of 
seven thousand years; Hades is a fortress whose keys are committed 

_ to safe keeping. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch‘ is probably later than the fall of 
Jerusalem’. Like the Book of Daniel its aim is to console and 
build up the Jewish people at a time of great depression. For this 
purpose the writer identifies himself with Baruch, the contemporary 
of Jeremiah, who is represented as foreseeing the coming troubles, 
and looking beyond them to their issue. He finds comfort in the 
prospect of the Messianic reign, and speaks of its glories in terms 


1 Book of Enoch, p. 25 ff. Cf. Dr 
Charles’ article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible and Encycl. Biblica (‘‘ Apoca- 
lyptic Literature”), 

2 These coincidences are noted in the 
commentary as they occur. On the 
question of John’s indebtedness to 
Enoch see c. xiii. in this introduction. 


3 Hid. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1896). 

4 Hd. Charles (A. & OC. Black, 1896). 

5 So Schiirer, Geschichte® iil., p. 2273 
Charles (dpoc. Baruch, p. vil.) prefers 
to say that it is ‘‘a composite work 
written in the latter half of the first 
century.” 
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(c. xxix.) which stirred the enthusiasm of Christian millenarians, 
and were even attributed to our Lord’, He foresees also the fall 
of Rome (c. xxxix.), and the rise of a new Jerusalem (c. iv.). Thus 
the Apocalypse of Baruch approximates to the nearly contemporary 
Christian Apocalypse not merely in verbal coincidences and the use 
of similar imagery, but in some important lines of thought. ; 

The Fourth Book of Esdras’ contains (cc. iii—xiv.) a Jewish 

e apocalypse which is now generally recognized as a work of the 
time of Domitian’, to whose reign the Apocalypse of St John, 
according to Irenaeus, also- belongs. The Jewish portion of 
4 Esdras is marked by a pessimism which contrasts strongly with 
the hopefulness of the older Jewish apocalypses, and of the con- 
temporary Christian apocalypse. The writer, who personates Ezra, 
arranges his matter in seven visions; the first two (iii. 1—v. 20, 
v. 21—vi. 34) deal with the general problem of evil; the third 
vision (vi. 35—ix. 25) depicts the Messianic reign, the judgement, 
and the intermediate state; the fourth (ix. 26—x. 60) represents 
the mourning of Zion for the fallen city, and the building of a new 
Jerusalem, whose glories, however, are not revealed; in the fifth 
(xi. 1—xii. 39) Rome, represented by an eagle, receives its sentence 
from the Messiah, who appears under the form of a lion ; the sixth 
(xiii. 158) shews the Messiah rising from the sea to destroy His 
enemies and gather the scattered tribes of Israel; the seventh 
(xiv. 1—47) has to do with Ezra’s personal history. Even this 
bare summary is enough to reveal the strong contrasts which, 
amidst much that is similar, distinguish the Jewish from the 
Christian apocalypse. 

Other Jewish books, which either in literary form or in their 
general purpose are further removed from the Apocalypse of John, 
can only be mentioned here. Such are the Book of Jubilees*, an 
haggadic commentary on Genesis ; the Assumption of Moses*, which 
together with the oldest Enoch was used by the Christian writer of 
the Epistle of Jude; the Martyrdom of Isaiah, incorporated in the 
Ascension of Isaiah (ce. ii., iii., v.°); the Psalms of Solomon’, written 
in the interests of the Pharisees between B.c. 7o and 40; the 
Apocalypses of Adam, Elijah, and Zephaniah; the Testament of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the more important Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs®, all of which have been more or less worked 
over by Christian hands. More serviceable than any of the above 
for illustrating St John’s Apocalypse are the Sibylline Oracles’. 
Of the Jewish Sibyllines Bk iii. 97829 is assigned to the time of 
Ptolemy Physcon (B.c. 145—117), while Bks iv. and y. are said to 


TC Lalrensevers3. 3. 6 Kd. Charles (1900). 
2 Ed. Bensly and James in Texts and 7 Hd. Ryle and James (Camb. Univer- 
Studies iii. 2 (Camb. University Press, sity Press, 1891). 
1895). - 8 An account of these works with 
’ For the grounds of this conclusion _ bibliographical materials is given in 
see Schtirer, Geschichte® iii., p. 241 ff., Enc. Biblica, s.vv. Apocalyptic litera- 
and cf. Mr Thackeray’s art. Second ture, Apocrypha. 
Book of Esdras in Hastings’ D. B. ® Ed. A. Rzach (Vienna, 1891); 


4 Ed. Charles (A. & C. Black, 1902). Geffcken (Leipzig, 1902). 
5 Ed. Charles (1897). ge) (Leipzig, 1902) 
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belong severally to the reigns of Domitian and Hadrian. The 
points of contact between this strange conglomerate of Jewish and 
Christian oracles and the Apocalypse have been noted in the 
commentary as they occur. 


4. The whole of this Jewish apocalyptic literature, it will be 
seen, belongs to times when prophecy in the stricter sense was 
believed to be in suspense. In no single instance do the non- 
canonical _apocalyptists write in their own names; their message 
is delivered under the assumed personality of some one of the 
saintly or inspired teachers of the past. Moreover, their attitude 
differs from that of the Hebrew Prophets. The older prophecy 
had been concerned primarily with the moral and religious needs 
of the nation; it was a call to repentance and to faith in God. 
The prophet of the canon had been the authorized interpreter of 
the Divine Mind to a theocratic people; if he had foretold the 
future, it was “the prediction of dissatisfaction, the prediction of 
hope, of anticipation, of awakened thoughts, of human possibility 
and Divine nearness!,” rather than a formal announcement of 
coming events. To this réle the apocalyptists did not wholly 
succeed. With the Greek conquests a new order began which 


was unfavourable to prophecy of the older type. Relief from the \ 


pressure of heathen domination or from the distasteful presence of 
heathen surroundings was henceforth sought in efforts to pierce 


the veil of the future, and to discover behind it the coming / 


triumphs of the righteous. The Pharisaic movement offered 
salvation to the Jewish race partly in the way of an exact 
observance of the Law, partly by opening wider hopes to those 
who obeyed, and painting in darker colours the doom of the 
transgressor; and the earlier non-canonical apocalypses gave 
literary expression to these new hopes and fears. Another cause 
contributed to the growth of apocalyptic literature. With the 
coming of the Romans and the subsequent rise of the Herodian 
dynasty, the political outlook changed, and a fresh impulse was 
given to the expectation of a Messianic reign. In the first 
century the habits of thought which produced apocalyptic writing 


1 Davidson, O. T, Prophecy, p. go. 
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were so firmly rooted in the Jewish mind that even the destruc- 
tion of the City and Temple did not at once eradicate them; 
unable any longer to connect a glorious future with the Herodian 
buildings, the writers of the apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra 
looked for a Messiah who should crush the enemies of Israel, 
restore the nation, and realize the vision of an ideal J erusalem. 
Despondent as the writer of the Ezra-apocalypse manifestly is, 
he does not formally relinquish the national hope, though in 
his case it is indefinitely deferred. 

5. The first Christian apocalypse came on the crest of this 
long wave of apocalyptic effort. Compositions more or less similar 
both in form and in substance to the work of St John had been 
in circulation among Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews for two 
centuries and a half before he took up his pen to write the 
“Revelation of Jesus Christ.” It may be claimed for St Paul that 
he created the Epistle, as we find it in the New Testament; and 
the “memoirs of the Apostles,” which from Justin’s time have been 
known as “Gospels,” have no exact literary parallel in pre-Christian 
literature. This cannot be said of the writer of the New Testament 
Apocalypse; he had models to follow, and to some extent he 
followed them. The apocalyptic portions of Ezekiel, Zechariah, 
and Daniel are continually present to his mind; and though it is 
less certain that he made use of Enoch or any other post-canonical 
apocalypse’, he could scarcely have been ignorant of their existence 
and general character. But while it cannot be claimed that the 
author of the Apocalypse originated a type of literature, he is far 
from being a mere imitator of previous apocalyptic writing. The 
Apocalypse of John is in many ways a new departure. (1) The 
Jewish apocalypses are without exception pseudepigraphic; the 
Christian apocalypse bears the author's name*. This abandon- 
ment of a long-established tradition is significant; by it John 
claims for himself the position of a prophet who, conscious that he 
draws his inspiration from Christ or His angel and not at second 
hand, has no need to seek shelter under the name of a Biblical 


1 See Ramsay, Letters to the Seven 2 See c. xiii. 
Churches, p. 24f. 3 See c. xv. 
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saint. (2) How hard it is to determine the date and provenance 
of Jewish apocalypses is clear from the wide differences which 
divide the best scholars on these points. The fictitious names 
under which they pose suggest dates which are no less fictitious, 
and any evidence which these books can be made to yield as to 
the conditions under which they were written is wrung from 
them, as it were, against the will of their authors. The Apoca- 
lypse of John, on the contrary, makes no secret of its origin and 
destination ; it is the work of a Christian undergoing exile in one 
of the islands of the Aegean ; and it is addressed to the Christian 
congregations in seven of the chief cities of the adjacent conti- 
nent, under circumstances which practically determine its date. 
(3) But it is not only in regard to his abandonment of pseudo- 
nymity and in matters of literary form that our Apocalyptist differs 
from his Jewish predecessors; the cleavage goes deeper. What- 
ever view may be taken of his indebtedness to Jewish sources, 
there can be no doubt that he has produced a book which, taken 
as a whole, is profoundly Christian, and widely removed from the 
field in which Jewish apocalyptic occupied itself. The narrow 
sphere of Jewish national hopes has been exchanged for the life 
and aims of a society whose field is the world and whose goal is 
the conquest of the human race. The Jewish Messiah, an un- 
certain and unrealized idea, has given place to the historical, 
personal Christ, and the Christ of the Christian apocalypse is 
already victorious, ascended, and glorified. The faith and the 
hope of the Church had diverted apocalyptic thought into new 
channels and provided it with ends worthy of its pursuit. The 
tone of St John’s book presents a contrast to the Jewish apocalypses 
which is not less marked. It breathes a religious spirit which is 
not that of its predecessors; it is marked with the sign of the 
Cross, the note of patient suffering, unabashed faith, tender love 
of the brethren, hatred of evil, invincible hope; and, notwith- 
standing the strange forms which from time to time are seen to 
move across the stage, the book as a whole is pervaded by a sense 
of stern reality and a solemn purpose which forbid the approach 
of levity. The Apocalypse of John is differentiated from the 


oe 
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Apocalypse of Baruch or of Ezra just as the Book of Daniel is 
differentiated from the Book of Enoch. However the fact may 
be explained, the two canonical apocalypses possess the notes of 
insight and foresight which suggest inspiration; the attentive 
reader becomes conscious of something in them both which is 
better than the unchastened imaginings of the mere mystic who 
conceives himself to possess a key to the secrets of life. In the 
Apocalypse of John the presence of the Spirit of revelation is un- 
mistakably felt, and the Christian student may be pardoned if he 
recognizes in this book a fulfilment of the promise of a Paraclete 
who shall declare...the things that are to come. 

6. If it were asked with what subjects a Christian apoca- 
lyptist, writing towards the close of the Apostolic age, might be 
expected to occupy himself, it is not difficult to conjecture the 
answer. As the first century advanced, two topics filled the field 
of Christian thought when it turned its gaze on the unseen and 
the future. Behind the veil of phenomena the human life of 
Jesus Christ was believed to be enshrined in the glory of God. 
To reveal this hidden life, to represent to the imagination the 
splendour of the Divine Presence in which it exists, to translate 
into human words or symbols the worship of Heaven, to exhibit 
the ascended Christ in His relation to these unknown surround- 
ings: this would be the first business of the Christian seer. Buta 
second great theme is inseparable from it. With the life of the 
glorified Lord the life of His Body, the Church, was identified in 
primitive Christian belief. In the last years of the first century 
the Church, which had begun her course with the promise of a 
rapid success, was reeling under the blows dealt her by the 
world. ‘The two empires, the Kingdom of God and the World- 
power, were already at open war’. Men were asking what the 
end would be; which of the two forces would prevail. A Christian 
in those days who was conscious of possessing the spirit of revela- 


_ tion could not but endeavour to read the signs of the times and 


so far as it was given him, to disclose the course and outcome of 


1 On this subject see Bp Westcott’s essay on the Church ; 
(Epistles of St John). Y urch and the World 
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the struggle which had begun between the Empire and the 
Church. 

On some such lines we might have sought to reconstruct the 
Apocalypse of John, had only fragments of it survived, guided 
by what we knew of the beliefs and hopes of the Apostolic age 
and of the history of the last thirty years of the first century. As 
a matter of fact, these are the lines on which the book has been 


written. tt is an apocalypse of the glory of the exalted Christ; 


it is also an apocalypse of the sufferings and the ultimate triumph 
of the militant Church. 


Christian apocalypses later than is Apocalypse of John were 
for the most part either recensions of Jewish books, or original 
works issued under Old Testament names. In a few cases ‘they 
claim to be the work of Apostles or other N.T. saints. Gnosticism 
_ produced an Anabaticon Pauli', and the Revelations of Stephen 
and Thomas, denounced as ‘apocryphal’ in the so-called Decree 
of Gelasius, were also probably of Gnostic origin. One apocalyptic 
pseudepigraphon of the second century, the “AroxaAvis Terpov, 
seemed for a time about to find a place within the canon by the 
side of the Apocalypse of John; it is coupled with the latter in the 
Muratorian Fragment (1. 71 sqq. “apocalypse[s] etiam Tohanis et 
Petri tantum recipimus*, quam quidam ex nostris legi in e[c|clesia 
nolunt”); it was quoted, apparently as a genuine work of St Peter, 
by Clement of Alexandria? 3 1t is included in the early Claromontane 
list*. But as time went on, the book found its own level. Eusebius 
reckons it among the spurious, or at least the doubtful books (Z. £. 
ili. 25, cf. 2b. ii, 2); and though it retained its popularity and was 
even read in some Eastern churches in the time of Sozomen (Z. Z£. vii. 
19), in the later lists of scriptural books it is placed among the antile- 
gomena or the apocrypha’. From the large fragment® of the Petrine 
Apocalypse recovered in 1892 it is easy to account for the difference 
of opinion which seems to have existed about the book from the 
first; on the one hand it appealed strongly to the uneducated 
imagination by its attempt to portray the joys of Paradise and the 
torments of Gehenna, while upon the other its tone and purpose 
were on a different level from those of the canonical Apocalypse. 


5 So the list of Sixty Books and the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus (Zahn, 1b., 
DD. 292, 299 ff.). 

Ct Dr’ M. R. James, Revelation of 
ne p. an ting Gee fragment of sufficient 


1 Epiph. haer. xxxviii. 2. 

2 Zahn (Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons, 
li. p. ros ff.) would read “et Petri 
unam tantum recipimus epistulam; 
fertur enim altera quam” etc. But 


neither the emendation nor the reason 
which he gives for it can be regarded as 
convincing, 

3 Hus. H. H. vi. 14. 1; cf. ecl. proph. 
Bitty ote) tle 

4 Zahn, Gesch. ii. p. 159. 


length to give us a fair idea of the con- 
tents of the whole Apocalypse. As a 
fact, it does contain something like 140 
out of the original 300 lines of which 
the book consisted.” 
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The fourth century has given us an Apocalypse of Paul’, an 
attempt to report the dppyta pjyara which St Paul heard when he 
was caught up into Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 2 ff.), well characterized by 
Augustine asa work the folly of which is no less conspicuous than its 
presumption Later still, but of more importance to the student 
of the N.T. Apocalypse, is a spurious Greek Apocalypse of John*, 
first mentioned in a scholion of cent. iv. The author supposes 
St John to be, after the Ascension, alone on Mt Tabor, whence 
he is carried up in a bright cloud to the door of Heaven. 
Several of the features of the story are obviously borrowed from 
the canonical book; e.g. the opened heaven (§ 2), the book with 
seven seals (§ 3), the sending of Enoch and Elijah to expose Anti- 
christ and be slain by him (§ 8); the Lamb with seven eyes and 
seven horns who breaks the seven seals (§ 18). But the spurious 
Apocalypse is chiefly occupied with eschatological speculations, 
grotesque descriptions of Antichrist (§ 7), and answers to curious 
questions connected with the resurrection of the body, the inter- 
mediate state, the last things, and the final judgement (§ 9 ff.). 

An interesting apocalypse* forms the prologue of the ‘Church 
Order’ known as Zestamentum Domini, printed by Lagarde in his 
Reliquiae...syriace, and edited by Rahmani in 1899 and in an 
English translation by Cooper and Maclean in 1902; a Latin 
fragment which is “ the literal equivalent of certain sections” of 
this apocalypse is given by Dr James in Texts and Studies, ii. 3, 
p- 151 ff The same volume of Yeats and Studies contains an 
Apocalypse of Sedrach, and a late Apocalypse of the Virgin. 

A study of post-canonical Christian apocalypses serves only to 
accentuate the unique importance of the canonical book. Among 
apocalypses of Christian origin the N.T. Apocalypse alone stands 
in a real relation to the life of the age in which it was written, or 
attempts to reveal the meaning and issues of the events which the 
writer had witnessed or was able to foresee. The N.T. Apocalypse 
alone deserves the name, or is in any true sense a ‘ prophecy.’ 


1 Hdited by Tischendorf in Apoca- 
lypses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 34—69; 
an early Latin version (Visio Pauli) is 
printed by Dr James in Texts and 
Studies, ii. 3, pp. 11—42. 

2 Aug. tr. in Joann. 98 ‘‘qua occa- 
sione vani quidam Apocalypsim Pauli, 


quam sana non recipit ecclesia, nescio 
quibus fabulis plenam stultissima prae- 
sumptione finxerunt.” 

3 Edited by Tischendorf in Apocalyp- 
ses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 7o—94. 

*On this see Harnack, Chron. ii., 
p- 514 ff. 
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1. In his treatise Ilept érayyedrov Dionysius of Alexandria, 
(ft 265) writes as if the Apocalypse were already divided into 
xcepdraa?. But if he refers to a formal capitulation, no other 
trace of it remains. When preparing to comment upon the book 
in the sixth century, Andreas, Archbishop of Cappadocian Caesarea, 
devised a system for his own use, which he would scarcely have 
done if there had been one in existence dating from the third 
century. Andreas’s method is conventional and arbitrary, after 
the fashion of his age; he breaks up the Apocalypse into 24 
longer sections (Aédyoz), corresponding with the number of the 
Elders in c. iv., and subdivides each of these sections into three 
chapters (ckepddara), an arrangement suggested, as he says, by the 
threefold nature of man% His 72 xegddaca, however, represent 
fairly well the natural subdivisions of the book, and are printed 
below as exhibiting the earliest known analysis. 


Keparara tis “lwavvov tod Oeordyou azroKcadirpews. 


a’. mpooipuov Tis droxaduyjens, Kat Ore Ov dyyéhou atvt® dédorat 
(i. r—8). omracia, év 7 Tov ‘Inoodv eedoaro év péow vxviwv 
érrd, (i. 9—20). y. TH yeypappmeva mpds Tov THs Edeciwy éxxdAyoias 
OL toc a dnruwié D ev TH Bwupvaiwy éxkxAnoia 
&yyedov (ii. 1—7). 9. 7a Syrwobévra 7G ev TH Zuvp nolo 
ayyéAw (ii. 8—11). €&. 7a onuavOévra ca0) THs Tepyapnvav éxkAnolas 
dyyédo (ii. 12—17). 5 Th Yeypappeve. TO THs Ovareipov éxkAnoias 
ayyéAo (il. 18—29). fC. 7a ameoradpeva TO ayyéhw THS ev Sapdeciy 


1 Bus. H. E. vii. 25.1 (Dionys. Al. p. 141. 
ed. Feltoe, p. 114), Tuvés bev oby Tov mpd 2 prolegg. in comm., Ove ovTes Ty 
quay AOérnoay Kal dvecxevacay wavTn TO mapodoay mpaymaretav els Aoyous KO’ Kat 
BiBrtov Kal xa? Exacrov Kepddacov of Kepahator, Oud THY Tpimeph TOY KO’ vr6- 
SuevObvovres xr. Cf. Gregory, prolegg.,  cTacw owmaros kal puxjs kal mvevparos, 
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do padilopevou Tov TOD Kupiov adv py delacbat TOV avTixpiorov (xiv. 
9—1 3): py. ore 6 ev TH vedéAdn KaOnpwevos TO- Sperdvy ovvreXel Ta eK 
Tis yas Pracrdvovra (xiv. I4—16). md. epi érépou dyyéhov Tpv- 
y@VvTOS THY THs mxpias dyumrehov (xiv. 17—20). pe. mept TOV éerta 
dyyéhwv TOV érayovTwv Tots dvOpdsrrous Tas hayes Tpo THS TvvTerELas, 
kal mept THS badivys Oardcons év 7 Tovs diy ious ecdcaro (xv. 1—8); 
ps. orws THS ae piaans exxuetons éAxos Kata Tov arooTaTev 
ylverat (xvi. 1, 2). pC’. wAny? Sevrépa Kara TOV ev Oardocy é ETT Ud 
pevoov (XVI. 3). p07} Le dud. THIS Tpirys ot mwotapot «is atwa peTaKtp- 
vOvrat (xvi. 4—7). pO’. Orws Sid TAS TeTApTyNs KavpmariLovTat of 
avOpwrot (xvi. 8, 9). Vv. dws 8 TAS réurTys 7 Baorreia Tod Onpiov 
oxorilerat (xvi. 10, II). va. Omws Oa vis exrns 7 j 650s dua Tod 
Evppdrov Tos aro Spee nrLov Baciredow 4 dvotyerau (xvi. 12—16). 
vB. drus Sua THS €EBdduns xddala Kat eo pos Kata Tov avOpwruv 
yiverat (xvi. 17—2 I). vy. TEept TOD vos TOV ETTa. dyyéhov Seuxvivros 
TO ebayyeMuory THY THS méopyns moXews Kabaiperry, | kal mept TOV eras 
Kepadav Kal Tov déxa Kepdtwv (XVil. I—6). vd. dws 6 ayyedos TO 
dpabey aire pUOTHpLOV Hppnvercey (xvii. 7—18). ve. qept érépov 
deyyédou THv trdcw BaBvrdvos dnAobvros, kat otpaviov poviis THY ék 
THs modews huyyy evtehAopevys, Kat (Tas dr oBodjs Tav TEpTVGV wv TO 
mplv éxéxrn(v)T0 (xviii. 1—24). vs mept Tis TOV ayiwv buveodias Kal 
TOU TpuTdov addy rovid. omep eWahdov emt 7H Kadaupécret BaBuAdvos 
(xix. 1—6). vf. rept TOD [LVTTLKOU yapov Kal Tod detrvov Tod dpviov 
(xix. 7—10). vy. wads Tov Xpuorov 6 edayyeAtoTys epurmov pera. 
duvapewv deyyehuxav edoaro ov PdBw (xix. 11—19). vO’. wept rod 
dvtixploTov Kal Tov atv aiT@ Baddopévev eis yéevvay (xix. 20, 21). 
&. omws 6 aatavas ed€0n ars THs Xpiotod Twapovoias péxpt THs ovv- 
teXelas, Kal Tept Tov xXiAiwy éerov (XX. I—3). fa. Tepl TOY Yromac- 
pevav Opdvev trois pvddgacr THY Xpioctod Suodoyiav (xx. 4). EB. Tu 
éoriy 7 mporn avaoracts, Kat Tis 6 Sevrepos Odvaros (xx. 5, 6). by. qept 
TOU b Dey Kal Mayosy (xx. 7—1 ©). £5. rept Tod Kabnpevov emt Tod d Opdvov, 
kat THs Kos dvaordc ews kal Kpioews (xx. I II—15). &€. mepl Kaa 
ovpavod Te Kal yns Kal THs ave ‘Tepovoa Any. (xxi, 1—4). « és’. wept ov 
elev 6 €v TH Opdven KaGijpevos KL bpabeis (xxi. cae —8). EC. Tepl 70d 
dyyéhov Seuxvbvros avT® THY TaV ayiwv TOAW Kal 70 Torys TEelxos OU 
TOUS TVAGGL Staperpodvros (xxi. g—27). &9. wept tod Kafapod Tora- 
pod tod érravbévros éx TOU Opdvov mopever Oat (xxii. I—5). £0. mept 
Tov a&loTictov TOV TeHeapeveoy TO drootddw (xxii. 6). 0%. dru Beds 
TOV mpopyt ov 6 Xpurros Kal Seomérns TOV dimdvrwv (xxil. 7—9). 
oa’, ows exchevn BY oppayioat ada Knpveau THY _Groxahupw (xxl. 
1o—I 7): of’. orws 4 éxkAnoia Kat TO év avry media mpookadovvTat 
Thy TOV XptoTOU evdoEov emipdveray, kal meplt THs apas 7 UroBdAXovras 
of tiv BiBAov wapaxapdarrovres ws axvpov (xxii. 18—2T). 


_ The longer sections or Adyou begin at i, 1, li. 8, ili, 1, Iv. 1, Vi. 1, 
7, Vil. 1,’ Vill. 7, MWe Leu te Kindy Xie Fy MUdle Ty VG, 
xi Deni o AVIS, KVL 17, XVI EE, SEX, LE, XX. 4, (RK Ta, 
Oo, xxi 6. They ’shew less discrimination than the division 
oe kepada, and it may be surmised that the latter was made 
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first, and that the subsequent grouping into Adyo. was purely 
mechanical, based on the principle of trichotomy announced by its 
author. 


2. The Latin authorities pursue an independent course in 
the matter of capitulation. The recapitulatio which follows the 
commentary of Primasius! divides the commentary into twenty 
heads, corresponding with Apoc. i. I—iil. 22, lv. I—II, v. I— 
Vi. 2, Vi. 3—II, Vi. 12—17, Vil. I—vuil. I, vill. 2—1x. 12, ix. 13—21, 
xX. I~-xi. 2, XL 3—I4, xi. I5—xiL 17, xu I—18, xiv. I—13, 
xiv. I4—xXvl. 2I, xvll. I—18, xvlll, I—xix. 10, xix. 1I—xx. I0, 
XX. I[I—xxil. 12, xxii, 1315, xxil. 16—21—a distribution which 
shews a genuine desire to understand the plan of the book®. 
Moreover, each of the books of the commentary is preceded by 
a list of shorter capitula, 96 in all, which Haussleiter with much 
probability regards as due to a later hand®; as he points out, the 
number suggests a reference to the Elders and the 6a (96=24 x4), 
which is of a piece with Andreas’s fancy of connecting his xeparara 
with the Elders and the human trichotomy (72 = 24 x 3). Hauss- 
leiter adds* a division into 48 capitula from cod. Vat. 4221, 
cod. Monac. 17088 (a MS. of Haimo’s commentary), and cod. 
Monac. 6230 (a Vulgate MS.); the chapters begin at i. 4, ii. 1, 
Sf E218; iil. 1, 7) 14, We 1) We 16) Tip vies O. 2 yi nae eee 
Vi 13 7,) 12, 1X. LS, Xv Ty Kiebe dD) XTi 67 eho ot a aes 
Kiv. 1,6, 13, XV. I, XV 1) 12, evil 17) evil eee 
XxX. I, II, XXl. 9, xxl. I, 10. It will be observed that seventeen 
of these sections start where the modern chapters do* Other 
systems of capitulation are found; cod. Amiatinus and cod. 
Fuldensis divide the Apocalypse into 25 chapters, while there are 
MSS. which give 22, 23, 24, 41, and 43% 


1 Haussleiter, Die lateinische Apoka- 
lypse der alten africanischen Kirche, 
p. 179 ff. 

2 Primasius himself thus explains the 
purpose of his compendium: “ut totius 
libri auctoritate decursa sic omnis series 
brevi recapitulatione iterum evolvatur 
insinuata per partes, ut omnium quisque 
librorum textus uno summatim loco 
clareat definitus, cum et partitionem 
recipit singulorum et plenitudinem vide- 
tur obtinere per totum.” 


> Haussleiter, pp. 184—193 ; see his 
remarks on pp. 193—4. 

4 Ibid., p. 197 ff. 

> The modern chapters are practically 
those of Stephen Langton (+1228); see 
von Soden, Die Schriften d. N. T., 
p. 482. But in nearly every instance 
they were anticipated in the cedddaua of 
Andreas. 

6 See Gregory, prolegg. i. p. 
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3. In the present edition the Greek text is divided into 42 
minor sections (i. I—3, 4—8, 9—20, ii. 1—7, 8—11, 12—17, 
18—20, ill. I—6, 7—13, 14—22, iv. I—1I, v. I—14, vi. I—17, 
ils 1-0, 0-17, Vill. I—I3, ix. I—12, 13—21, x. I—11, xi I— 
14, I5—19, xl. I—18, xiii, I—I0, II—18, xiv. I—5, 6—13, 
I14—20, xv. I—8, xvi, I—2I, xvil. I—6, 7—18, xviii. I—24, 
XIX. I—I0, 1I—16, 17—-21, xx. I—6, 7—10, II—15, xxi. 1—8, 
Q—XXil, 5; xxll. 6—20, xxii. 21). The following table will shew 
the contents of the Book as thus arranged : 

I. Prologue. 

2. The writer’s greeting to the Churches of Asia. 

3. Vision of the risen and ascended Christ. 

4—I10. Messages to the Angels of the Seven Churches. 
t1. Vision of the Throne in Heaven, 

12. The Sealed Book and the Lamb. 

13. Opening of the first six Seals. 

14. Sealing of the 144,000 from the Tribes of Israel. 

15. Triumph of the Innumerable Multitude. 

16. Opening of the seventh Seal; the half hour’s silence 

in Heaven; the first four Trumpet-blasts. 

17. The fifth Trumpet-blast, or first Woe. 

18. The sixth Trumpet-blast, or second Woe. 

19. Preparations for the seventh Trumpet-blast: the vision 

of the Angel with the open booklet. 

20. Further preparations: measuring the Temple; the 

testimony of the Two Witnesses. 

21. The seventh Trumpet-blast, or third Woe, 

22. The Woman with child, and the -Great blood-red 

Dragon. 

23. The Wild Beast from the Sea. 

24. The Wild Beast from the Earth. 

25. Vision of the 144,000 on Mount Zion. 

26. Three angelic proclamations, and a Voice from Heaven. 

27. Vision of the Harvest and the Vintage of the Earth, 

28. Preparation for the last Seven Plagues. 

29. Pouring out of the Seven Bowls. 
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30. Vision of Babylon seated on the Beast. 

31. Interpretation of the Vision of Babylon and the Beast. 

32. Doom of Babylon. 

33. Triumph in Heaven; two Hallelujah Psalms; an angelic 
message. 

34. Vision of the Crowned Warrior. 

35. Overthrow and end of the Beast and the False Prophet 

36. The Thousand Years of Satan's captivity and the 
Martyrs’ Reign. 

37. After the Thousand Years: release of Satan; war of 
Gog and Magog. 

38. Vision of the General Resurrection and the Last Judge- 
ment. 

39. Vision of a New Heaven and a New Earth. 

40. Vision of the New Jerusalem. 

41. Epilogue: Last words of the Angel, the Seer, and the 
Lord. 

42. Final Benediction. 


4. The whole book lies before us in this table of contents. 
It is found to consist of a succession of scenes and visions which 
are so easily distinguished that at this stage no serious difference 
of opinion can arise. Our difficulties begin when we attempt to 
group these sections into larger masses of apocalyptic matter, and 
by a process of synthesis to arrive at the plan upon which the 
author has constructed his work. The former of these operations 
is relatively simple. The first two sections and the last two form 
respectively the introduction and the conclusion of the Book; 
sections 3—I0, II—13, 16—18 (21), 22—24, 28—29, 30—33, 
34—35, 36—38, 39—40 also form coherent groups, while 14—15, 
I9—20, 25—-27 are episodes which can be seen to be in more 
or less definite relation with their surroundings. Thus our 
42 sections are reduced to 14, which may be described as follows: 
1. Prologue and greeting (i. 1—8). 
2. Vision of Christ among the Churches, followed by mes- 
sages to their Angels (i, 9—ili. 22). 
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3. Vision of Christ in Heaven, followed by the opening of 
the seven Seals of the sealed Book (iv. 1—vi. 17, viii. 1). 

4. Episode, after the sixth Seal, of the 144,000 from the 
Tribes of Israel, and the countless multitude (vii. 
1-17). 

5. The seven Trumpet-blasts (viii. 2—ix. 21, xi. 15—19). 

6. Episode, after the sixth Trumpet-blast, of the Angel 
with the open booklet,.the measuring of the daa 
and the Two Witnesses (x. I—xi. 14). 

7- The Woman with child, the Dragon and the Two Wild 
Beasts (xii. I—xili, 18). 

8. Episode of the 144,000 on Mt Zion, the angelic and 
celestial Voices, and the Harvest and Vintage of the 
world (xiv. I—20). 

g. Outpouring of the seven Bowls, containing the seven 
last plagues (xv. I—xvi. 21). 

Io. Vision of Babylon the Great; her fall; the triumph of 
the Angels and the Church (xvii. I—xix. 10). 

11, Vision of the Royal Warrior, and overthrow of the Two 
Beasts (xix. 11—21). 

12. The 1000 years, followed by the overthrow of the 
Dragon and the End (xx. 1—15). 

13. The New World, and the New City (xxi. I—xxii. 5). 

14. Epilogue and benediction (xxii. 6—21). 

5. As we look steadily at this scheme and study its con- \ 
nexion, we become conscious of a great cleavage, which practically / 
divides the Book into two nearly equal parts (i. g—xi. 14, xl. I— 
xxii. 5). In the first half the Ascended Christ appears in two 
capacities, as the Head of the Church, and the Controller of the — 
Destinies of the World. The antagonism between the two 
bodies comes into view; the Churches of Asia are already suffer- 
ing persecution and have more to suffer; the World is ripe for 
judgements, which loom large in the visions of the Seal-openings 
and the Trumpet-blasts; the end is drawing on; the victory of 
righteousness and the final revelation of truth are foreseen. The 
first half—it might almost be called the first book—of the 
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Apocalypse is complete in itself, and had all our MSS. broken off 
at xi. 19, and no vestige of the last eleven chapters survived, it is 
conceivable that the loss might never have been suspected. In 
xii. 1 the author makes a fresh beginning, for which the reader 
had been prepared in x. 11. The theme of the second prophecy is 
( the same on the whole as that of the first, but.the subject is 
pursued into new regions of thought, and the leading characters 
’ and symbolical figures are almdst wholly new. The Churches of 
Asia vanish}, and their place is taken by the Church considered 
as a unity, which is represented by the Woman who is the 
Mother of Christ and the Saints. It is with her world-long 
struggle with the coopoxpatopes ToD cKdToUs TovTou, the spiritual 
forces which lie behind the antagonism of the World, that the 
second part of the Book chiefly deals. These forces are revealed 
under monstrous forms, the Great Red Dragon, the Beast from 
the Sea, the Beast from the Land, and they continue to operate 
until their final overthrow. But we lose sight of them, except in 
an occasional reference, from ¢. xiii. to c. xvil. While they are 
working behind the scene, the apocalyptic history is occupied 
with mundane events—the judgements of the latter days which 
are now symbolized by seven bowls full of the last plagues; 
the greatness and the fall of the New Babylon, the Beast’s 
mistress and representative.- Beyond the fall of the World-empire 
the Seer can see in dim outline long days of comparative rest 
and triumph for the Church, and after them a temporary relapse, 
followed by the final destruction of the surviving powers of evil. 
This makes room for the manifestation of the Church as the 
Bride of Christ and City of God, and with a magnificent picture 
of the New Jcrusalem, the antithesis of Babylon, the Apocalypse 

reaches its end. 
Thus in its briefest form our scheme of the book will stand as 

follows: 
Prologue and greeting (i. I—8). 
Part i. Vision of Christ in the midst of the Churches 
(i. 9—ili. 22). 


1 Until we reach c, xxii. 16, where the writer reverts to the ideas of ¢. i. 1, 4 ff. 
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Vision of Christ in Heaven (iv. 1—yv. 14). 

Preparations for the End (vi. 1—xi. 19), 

Vision of the Mother of Christ and her enemies 
(xil. I—xill. 18). 


Part ii. 


Preparations for the End (xiv. 1—xx. 15). 
Vision of the Bride of Christ, arrayed for her 
husband (xxi. I—xxii. 5). 
. Epilogue and benediction (xxii. 6—21), 
6. Archbishop Benson relates that “in answer once to the 
question, ‘ What is the form the book presents to you?’ the reply 
If the 


above scheme is accepted, chaos will give place to something like 


of an intelligent and devout reader was, ‘It is Chaos’4” 


cosmic order and progress, 
lyptic writings must not be judged by the standards of ordinary / 
-An apocalypse is neither a history nor a homily, 
its methods 


literature. 
though it may partake of the character of each; 
are its own, and they must be learnt by a sympathetic. study 
of the text. 

The Apocalypse of John, in its literary setting,is an encyclical 
letter addressed to the Seven Churches of Asia®*, If we detach 
the short preface (i. I—3), it begins in the epistolary style 
familiar to readers of the letters of St Paul, and it ends, like the 
Pauline letters, with a benediction*. But this form is not main- 
tained in the body of the work; it is exchanged in ¢. i. 9 for 
the elias manner, which cps almost to the end. The 


oe see 


they are in fact messages, and not true siebtoea and they form a 
sequel to the vision of c. 1.4 

The Apocalypse proper has been represented as a quasi-drama, 
divisible into acts and scenes, and interspersed with ‘interludes’ 


1 Apocalypse, p. 1 

2 The Pauline Epistle IIpés’ E@ectous is 
probably an earlier example of a circular 
letter which starting with Ephesus made 
the tour of the Asian Churches: see 
WH., Notes on Select Readings, p. 123f., 
and Hort, Prolegomena to Romans and 
Ephesians, p. 86 ff. 


3 See notes ad loc. 

4The formula 7o dyyéAw...ypawov 
Tdde Aéyec is not epistolary but pro- 
phetic ; for ypayov ef. i, 11, 19, Xiv. 13, 
Xix. Q, XX1. 5. Tdde Aéyer announces a 
prop etic message, as frequently in the 
LXX. 


But the order and progress of apoca- \\ 


ea 
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and ‘choric songs‘. A similar view is advocated by an American 
writer’, who, however, regards “the proper action of the Apoca- 
lyptic drama” as beginning with c. iv. But while there are 
points of resemblance between the Greek drama and the Jewish- 
Christian Apocalypse, the latter refuses to be bound by the laws 
of the Western stage. The order of the Apocalypse is rather that 
of a series of visions arranging themselves under two great 
actions, of which the Work ‘of the Ascended Christ and the 
Destinies of the Christian Church are the respective subjects. 
As to the progress of the Book, the two actions, from the nature 
of the case, are more or less synchronous, both belonging to the 
interval between the writer’s own time and the end; but, while 
covering the same ground, they approach it from different points 
of view. Within each of the actions there is orderly movement, 
but this again is not tied to chronological succession; it is the 
movement of great spiritual forces rather than of historical persons 
and events. : \ 
7. It may be worth while to examine somewhat more at length 
the progress of the Apocalyptic visions in each part of the Book. 
(a) The opening vision, with its messages to the Asian Churches, 
whatever may be the teaching which it holds for other times and 
Churches, belongs, as to its primary purpose, exclusively to the 
Seer’s own age. In the second vision a wider outlook begins; if 
the breaking of the first four Seals discloses only the conditions 
of contemporary society, the fifth anticipates the coming age of 
persecution, and the sixth carries us to the verge of the end. The 
opening of the seventh Seal is followed after a brief pause by a 
vision of trumpet-bearing Angels, which works out into detail the 
revelations of the fifth and sixth Seals, and brings us again to the 
end, now seen in the light of a final triumph for the Kingdom of 
God. Two large episodes which follow seem to break the move- 
ment of the prophecy, but in fact assist in its development; of 


1 Benson, Apocalypse, pp. 5,37. The tive of Scenesand Acts which had passed 
Archbishop says indeed in his preface before the eye of the Seer.” 
(p. 67): ‘*The Book is no Drama. The 2 F. Palmer, The Drama of the Apoca- 
Action is carried on per Facta, non  lypse (N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1903), 
Verba.” But he adds: ‘‘Yet the Book p. 35 ff. 
is like the relating of a Drama, a narra- 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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these the first (¢. vil.) assures the Churches of safe-keeping in 
the coming troubles and anticipates the rest which will follow 
them; while the second (¢. x. I—xi. 14) prepares for the seventh 
Trumpet-blast, as the first (c. vil.) had prepared for the opening of 
the seventh Seal. 

(6) The second action of the book begins, like the first, with 
contemporary history (ce. xil., xill.). The Church is seen struggling 
with Satan and his agents, the World-power and its spiritual ally, 
afterwards described as the False Prophet. Another large 
episode follows (c. xiv.), consisting of a series of secondary 
visions, the purpose of which is to exhibit the safety and purity 
of the ideal Church, the judgements impending over her per- 
secutors, and the impending end of all things—a set-off against 
the apparent triumph of evil, and a preparation for the great 
vision which is to follow. Then come the Seven Last Plagues, 
a series corresponding in this half of the book with the seven - 
Seals and seven Trumpets of the first half. But the end is not 
yet; the world has its counter-manifestation to make, and the 
magnificence of its great City is described, though only to enhance 
the terrors of its downfall. The fall of the existing World-power 
does not, however, exhaust the resources of the Enemy; long 
after it the prophet foresees a recrudescence of evil, and a final 
conflict .between Christ and the forces of Satan, which ends 
in the annihilation of Satan’s power. So the last obstacle to 
the mystic marriage of the Lamb is removed, and with the 
glories of His Bride, seen in the light of the consummation, the 
' Apocalypse ends. 

. There is order here, and there is progress. Each part of the 
Book fulfils its own purpose, and is complete within its own _ 
sphere; taken together, the two parts present a revelation of 
the whole ordering of the world from the Ascension to the 
Return. If more than once, when the end is nearly reached, the 
writer turns back to the beginning, he does this in order to 
gather up new views of life which could not be embraced by a 
single vision. If here and there the course of the prophecy is 


1 xiy. 1 eldov Kat loot, 6 Kal eldov, 14 Kal eldov Kal Ldov. 
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broken by a by-play which seems to be irrelevant, it is because 
the episode prepares for an issue which is at hand. The issue 
is postponed for a time that when it comes its real significance 


may be more clearly seen. 


It may be convenient to add an outline of the systems of division 
adopted by some of the chief modern writers on the Apocalypse, 
(1) in England and (2) on the continent. ; 

(1 ) ALrorD: i. Taos i. 4—lil. 22; iv. I—11, V. I—14, Vl. I— 
vill. 5, Vill. 6—xi. 19, xil. 1—xiil. 18, xiv. I—20, xv. I—xXvVi. 21, 
xvii, I—xvill. 24, XIX. I—xxil. 5, xxll. 6—21. Lee: i. 1—ill. 22; 
iv. I—V. 14, Vi. I—viil. 1, vill, 2—xi. 19, xii. I—xiil. 18, xiv. 1— 
20, XV. I—XVi. 21, xvii. I—xxii. 5; xxii. 6—21. Simcox: i. 1—3; 
i. 4—lil. 223 lv. I—Vv. 14, vi. I—vVili. 1, viii. z2—x1. 19, xll. I—xIv. 13, 
XIV. 14—20, XV. I—xXVi. 21, XVil. I—xVlli. 24, x1x. I—21, xx. 1—6, 
XX. 7—IO, XX. II—I5, Xxi. I—xxli. 93 xxil. 1o—21. ANDERSON 
Scorr: i. 1—8, Q—20, lil, 1—ill. 22, iv. I—v. 14, Vi. I—viil. 1, 
viii. 2—xl. 19, xli. 1—xiv. 20, Xv. I—XVl. 21, XVI 5 —-xIx." LOy 
XIX. II—XX. 15, XXl. I—xxii. 5, xxii. 6—17, 18—21. Morratt: 
i, I—8; 1, 9—ill. 22; iv. 1—vi. 17 (vii. 1—18, viii. 1); vill. 2—ix. 
21 (x. I—xl. 13, 14—I9, xii, 1—17, xiii, 1—18, xiv. 1—5, 6—20); 
XV. I—XVl. 21, XVil, I—xx. 10; XxX. II—xxii. 5) Xxil, 6—21. 

(2) BENGEL: i. ooh V6 7—8, 9—20, il. I—ill. 22; iv. 1— 
Vv. 14, V. I§—VI. 17, Vil. 1—17, vill. 1—6, 7—12, Vili. 13—ix. 21, 
X, I—Xl. 19, xii, 1—12, 13—17, xiii. 1—18, xiv. [1—5], 6—13, 
I4—20, XV, I—XVl. 21, xvil. 1—18, xviii. 1—xix. 18, xix. 19—21, 
XX. I, 2, 3, 4-6, 7—I0, II—15, xxl. I—xxil, 5; xxii. 6—21. 
DE Werte: i, I—3, 4—8, 9—20, li, 1—iii. 22; iv. 1—1rI, Vv. 
I—1I4, vl. 1—8, 9—17, Vii. 1—8, eave vill. 1—6, 7—12 (13), ix. 
I—II (12), 13—21, X. 1—7, 8—11, xi. I—13 (14), I5—19; xii. 
i—6, 7—12, 13—17, 18—xill. 10, xiii. 11—18, xiv. 1—5, 6—13, 
14—20; XV. I—Xvl. I, XV1l. 2—11, 12—16, 17—21, xvii. 1—18, 
XVlll. I—24, xix. 1—8, 9) 10, Tre I7—2I, XX. I—3, 4—6, 
at On lets; XX1. I—Xxil. 5, xxii. aa EwaLpD: i. r—3, 4—8, 
g—20; ll. I— ill, 21; iv. I, /2=-1ty Ve I-84; vi. 1—8, 9—11, 

I2—17, vii. 1—8, 9—17; vill. 1, 2—6, 7—13, ix. 1—12, 13—2I, 

eet ty xi, I—14; Xl. 1§—19, xii. I—17, 18—xiii. IO, Xili. 
I11—18, xiv. 1—5, 6—13, 14—20}3 XV. I—4, 5—XVi. I, xv1l. 2—9, 
10, II, 12—21, xvii. 1—18, xviii. 1—24; xix. 1—10, 11—16, 
17—Xx. 6, XX. 7—10, II—15, xxi. 1—8, 9—xxii. 5, xxii. 6—9, 
10—17, 18—20, 21. Hoxrzmann: i. I—3, 4—8, 9—20, ii. 1— iii, 
22, lv. I—V. 14, Vi. I—17, Vil. I—17, Vill. I—5, 6—ix. 21, x. 1— 
otee eh ah 15-10, Xi.) T—<Av. og, xy: 6—20, XV. I—XVi. I, Xvi. 
2—2I, XVil. I—xix. 10, XIX. 11—xxii, 5, xxii. 6—21. ZAHN: i. 
I—9; 10—iii. 22; iv. 1—vili, 1, viii, 2—xi. 18, xi. _19—Xiv. 20, 
XV. I—Xvi. 17, Xvi. I—xviii. 24, xix. 11—xxi. 8, xxi. oQ—xxii. Ce 
Xxli, TO—21. 


It is more interesting to observe the methods of grouping adopted 
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by the several authorities. Most of the English commentators break 
up the book, after the introduction and conclusion have been 
removed, into two unequal parts (i. 4—ili. 22, iv. 1—xxii. 5), a 
modification of the scheme of Bengel, who divides the whole book 
into (i) wmtrottus (i. I—ili, 22), (il) ostensio (iv. 1—xxii. 5), 
(ili) conclusio (xxii. 6—21). In his Historical NV. T. Mr Moffatt 
has departed from this tradition, seeing in the Apocalypse four 
heptads (seven letters, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials), 
followed by two visions, a vision of doom and a vision of the end. 
Of the Germans, De Wette makes the second part of the book begin 
at xii. 1, while Volkmar places the break at the end of c. ix.; Ewald 
adopts a sevenfold division (i. 1—20 + xxil. 1—21, ii.—iii., iv.—vii., 
Viii.— xi. 4, Xl. I5—XlVv. 20, XV.—xvVili., xix. 1—xxii. 5); Holtzmann 
has seventeen sections, placing in the right-hand column vii. 1—17, 
X. I—xi. 14, xil. I—xlv. 5, xvii. I—xix. 10, xxl. 1—xxii. 5 which 
largely coincide with the portions of the book which have been 
thought to be of Jewish origin; while Zahn, who believes in the 
unity of the Apocalypse, is attracted by the theory that the body 
of the work falls into eight successive visions. 

The division of the book at the end of c. xi. into two nearly 
equal sections, which is suggested in this chapter, recommended 
itself in the sixteenth century to the Spanish Jesuit Alcasar, but 
in connexion with a widely different system of interpretation’; to 
the present writer it has occurred independently, upon a study of 
the facts. 


1 See c. xviii. 


TY. 
UNITY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


In the attempt which has been made to establish the existence 
of a definite plan in the Apocalypse it is assumed that the book 
is a literary unity. This point, however, has been and still is 
hotly disputed by scholars of the first rank, and it demands a 
separate and somewhat prolonged examination. 

1. The book creates.a prima facie impression that it proceeds 
from one author or editor. The first and last chapters claim to 
be written by the same person (i. I, 4, 9, xxii. 8); and that the 
first three chapters and the last two or three have come from the 


same hand may be shewn by simply placing in parallel columns 
the ideas and phraseology which they have in common. 


ie Fhe So-Gre Oy 
A n \ an A a 
de(Eas Tots dovAor.s aitov a SetEar Tots SovAots airov & 
det yevéoOar év TAdxeL det yevéoOar ev Taye 
i 3 > oy 


/ ¢ > la A ~~ 
Pakaplos oO avaywacKwy Kal Of MaKdpLos 6 THPYY TOS Noyovs 
? \ i“ lal an na 
axovovtes TOVS AOYOUS THS TRO- THS mpodytreias tov BiBdrLov 


pyteias Kat THpodvtes KTA. TOUTOU, 
ty Bp xxii. Eo. 

€ \ N 2 , £ X X > - > 

0 yap Katpos eyyus. 0 Katpos yap éeyyus éoTw. 
168; XO. Kos 

s No fh 

éyo eis TO AAda Kat 7d O. éyd TO dAda Kat Td 6. 
hy ye XIE 

> le > s in \ e ” e fol XN C.F 

eyo elm 0 TpHTOS Kal o €o- 6 mpdtos Kal 6 éxyxaros. 

XaTos. 
iis ie SOSH aa, 


Ne las te + lal 
TO mvedpa Eve TO TVEDMA Kal y voudn A€yovow, 
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Ws 7: 
TO vikdOveTe ddow KrA. CAT ae 
17, 26, lll, 5, 32; 21). 

i, Ta. 

> A > CY tpt) A 2 
ov py adixnOf éx trod Pavarov 
TOD SevTépov. 

li, 28. 
8 , > a AX > / \ 
wow aiT® TOV GaoTépa TOY 
Tpwtvor. 

1 Phe 
4 s ; 
EPXOMAL TAX. 
i ot 2. 

a a > \ < 
™ms Kalvys Llepovoarynm 
KkataBaivovga €k TOV odpavod 
ard Tov Oeod pov. 
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xxi 7. 


c i te lal 
O VLK Ov KANpovopnoe TAUTQ. 


KOs 
aes 4 ce 4 , 
ért tottwv o dSevtEepos Oavaros 
> DA > -, = 
ovk €xet eEovoiay (cf. v, 14, xxi. 8). 
xo TO; 


Se eilee 20) PE \ € we 7 
eyo ELL. -.O agTnp...0 TpWevos. 


SOL, 12 
id eae - 
idob EpxXopmat Tax, 
Sorek Py 
\ , \ Oi > 4 
Thv TOAW THY ayiav “Tepovcadym 
> 
Kawvnv €loov KkataBaivovcav 
é€k TOD ovpavod ard TOD Geod. 


2. Such coincidences leave no doubt that the same writer 
has been at work in ce, 1—uii., xx.—xxil. But though they are 
most numerous in the beginning and end of the book, traces of 
literary unity are not wanting elsewhere, as the following examples 


will shew, 
TVA ee 


be(Ew cor & Set yevéo Oar. 


Ine we, 


éyevounyv év rvedvparti 


liven Os 


os Oddacca vaXivy. 


Yow: 

n pila Aavecd. 

EEO: 
> 7 > \ “a 6 tal c tal 
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Bactrelav kat tepets. 

Le 

a ~ > 

 KAEls TOD Ppéaros THS aBvo- 
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x. I. 


\ / > A e YON 
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Kal of modes avTovd ws oTvdAot 

TUPOS. 
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SX LOs 
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Hy pila Kat TO yevos Aaveio. 

is (Gh 
éroinoev nuas BactArciay, tep- 
els TO Oecd. 

xX. I. 


tHV KAcly TAS GBUacOD. 


ita f 
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sab ie 
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, 
Kal PéTPNO OV TOV VaoV. 
yi 
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aBvaooov. 
xii. 9. 
¢ A .4 , € m” < > 
5 Spaxdv 6 péyas 0 Opis O ap- 
a 4 
xaios, 6 Kadovpevos dua Boros 
kat 6 caTavas. 
SAV. 13. 
éyet TO TVEDMO. 
xiv. 14. 


> , 
dpovov viov avOpuTrov. 


XV-. Os 

, ‘ x 40 
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lavas xpvoas. 

RVI 5. 
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XXL 15. 
> , Ni a m 
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Sully ce 
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nb ee 
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ll. 7 etc. 
TO wvedpa eye 

A ee 
Spovov viov avOpwTov. 

i 33: 
meprelwopmevov mpos TOS pac- 
trois Cwvnv xpvoav. 

Lik 33: 
néo ws KrAETTNS. 

EXL ¢. 
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at Ape 
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ws PrOF 


3. It is clear from these instances, which might be multiplied, 


that the hand of the man who wrote cc. 1.—iil., xx.—xxil., has been 
busy throughout the book. This in itself may not mean more than 
that he has acted as editor of the whole. But there are other 
indications of unity, running through large sections of the book, 


which carry us some steps further. Certain symbolical figures 


reappear at intervals in contexts which deal with widely different 
subjects. Though, as we have seen, the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters are separated by a marked cleavage, the Lamb and 
the Beast appear on both sides of it; the Lamb occurs in ce. v., Vi., 


Vii., XIL, X1V., XV., XVIL, XIX., XXL, Xxli., Le. practically throughout 
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the book from c. v. onwards, and the Beast in c. xi. as well as in 
EC ext, Xie xv. XVi., .XVIl., xix, xx. The figure of Hades as 
a companion of Death occurs in ce. i., vi. xx. There are certain 
unusual words and forms which are common to every part of 
the Apocalypse, or are found throughout great sections or in 
passages which are widely separated; e.g. dBvacos (cc. ix., xi, 
XViL, xx.), adixety to hurt (ii, vi., vil, ix., xi, xxii), Bacaviopds 
(iX., X1V., ¥V1il.), Ovadqpa (Xii., Xiii., xix.), Spaxoy (xii, xill., xvi., xx.), 
evayyedive active (x., xiv.), Apovos (i, ii, lil, iv., v., vi, vil, vill, 
Pieeexih, ill XIV. KVL, XIX, XX,, XXL, XxiL), Katya (Vil.,, xvi.), 
KpvaTadnos (iV., XXil.), weysotay (vi., xviil.), wecoupdvnua (viii, 
XIV., X1x.), woAvvety (ill, X1Vv.), olxovpévy (ili., xii, xvi.), mavTo- 
Kpatop (i., 1V., X1., XV., XVL., XIX., xxi), cvvKoLv@velD, -vd¢ (i., XViil.), 
opagery (V., Vi., Xlll., Xvill.), pappakia, Pdppaxoy, dappaxos (ix., 
XVill., XX1., XX1L), giddy (V., XV., XVL, XV1L, Xxl.), yapaypua (xiiL, 
XlV., XVl., xix., xx.). Still more striking as an indication of an 
underlying unity is the resumption in c. xv. of the series of sevenfold 
visitations which began in ¢. vi.; as there were seven seal-openings 
and seven trumpet-blasts in the first half of the book, so the 
second has its seven bowls full of the seven last plagues. The 
cumulative force of this evidence is sufficient to create a strong 
presumption that the writer who announces his name in the 
prologue has been at work throughout the book. The impress 
of his peculiar style is to be seen in every part of it. 

4. These considerations have not deterred modern scholars 
from regarding the Apocalypse as a composite work and attempting 
in some cases to resolve it into its sources, 


Suggestions in this direction were hazarded in the seventeenth 
century by Grotius (1644)' and Hammond (1653)’, and early in the 
nineteenth century by Vogel (1811—16)* and Bleek (1822)* 
Weizsicker (1882)° reopened the question with a suggestion that 
the author, although his hand may be seen throughout, made 
free use of older material. In the same year his pupil Volter® 


1 Annotationes ad N.T. view. ; ' 
2 Paraphrases and Annotations upon 5 In Th. Litteraturzeitung, 1882,p.78f. 
the N.T. 6 In Die Entstehwng der Apok. (1882— 


3 Commentationes vii de Apoc. Ioannis. 5). Volter has recently published a re- 
4In the Berlin Th. Zeitschrift, ii. cast of his theory (Die Offenbarung 
p. 240 ff. Bleek afterwards revoked his Johannis neu untersucht u. erliutert, 


8. R. d 
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started a more ambitious theory, according to which Apoc. i. 4—6, 
iv. I—v. 10, vi. 1—17, Vil. 1—8, Viii. 1—13, ix. I—21, xl. 1419, 
xiv. 1, 3, 6, 7, 14-20, xXVili. I—24, XIX. I—IO, make up the 
original Apocalypse, which Volter would assign to A.D. 62; cc. x. 
I—xi. 13, xiv. 8, xvii. 1—18 were added in a.p. 68—7o, and the 
rest of the book was contributed by successive editors in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian ; three such later redactions are distinguished, 
viz. (1) cc. xii, 1—17, xix. 11—xxi. 8; (2) Vv. 11—14, Vil. 9—17, 
xii. 11, xiii., xiv. 1, 5, 9—12, xV.—xvi., xvli. 1a, xix. 20f., xx. I, 20, 
xxi, g—xxii. 5, 6—19; (3) i.-1—3, 7, 8, 9—ill. 22, V. 6b, xivaeree 
XVi. 15, xix. 10b, 13 b, xxil. 7a, 12, 13, 16, 17, 20—21. In 1886 


/ * new vein was struck by a pupil of Harnack, Eberhard Vischer’, 


who set to work on the hypothesis that the Apocalypse of John is 


\ a Christian adaptation of a Jewish original ; the specifically Christian 


portions of the book are i—iii., v. g—14, Vil. 9—17, xill. o £.,. xi¥: 
1-6, 12) 13, XV. 3, XVic 15, Xvi. 14, ik Og eae eee 
sb—8, xxii. 6—21, together with a few words interpolated in ix. 
TT, Xi, 8, 18; XV: 3, XVILAG, Kk. 4, xxi 14, 23.5 The year 1650 
produced the theory of Weyland’, which assumed two Jewish 
sources, one (x) written under Nero, and a second (3) under Titus. 
To x Weyland attributes i. 10, 12—17, 19, iv.—vi., Vil. I—17, Vill. 
—ix., xl. 14—18, xiv. 14—20, xv. 5, xvi. 17b—20, xvii.—xviil., 
xix. I—6, xxi. 9—27, xxii. 1—11, 14f.; to 3 x, I—Xi. 13, xil. I— 
10, 12—18, xiii., xiv. 6—11, XV. 2—4, XV1. 13, 14, 16, X1X. II—21, 
xx., xxi. 1—8; to the Christian redactor he leaves ii—iii., v. 6—14, 
xi. 19, xli. 11, 17¢, XlV. I—5, 12—13, XV. I, 6—8, XVl. I—17 4, 
21, xix. 7—I0, 13 b, xxii, 12, 13, 16—21. Other theories based 
on the assumption of a Jewish source or sources are those of 
Holtzmann’, who assumes a Jewish Grundschrift of the age of Nero, 
in which was incorporated an older Jewish apocalypse written 
under Caligula ; and Sabatier*, who regards the Apocalypse as a 
Christian book embodying Jewish fragments (xi. 1—13, Xii., xiii, 
xiy. I—20, XVli, I—xix. 2, xix. II—xx. I0, xxi. g—xxli. 5). 
Spitta’ distinguishes three sources answering to the three series of 
sevenfold judgements—a Seal source, which is Christian (c. A.D. 60), 
a Trumpet and a Vial source, which are Jewish ; the present form 
of the book being ascribed to a Christian redactor. Erbes®, on the 
other hand, believing the book to be entirely of Christian origin, 
finds in it three Christian sources belonging respectively to the 
reigns of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. 


5. Tothe present writer it appears that most of the hypotheses 


which exercised the ingenuity of Germany during the ten years 


1904), in which he distinguishes (1) an 2 Th. Tijdschrift, 1886, p. 454 ff. 
Apocalypse of John a.p. 65, (2) an 3 Gesch. d. Volkes Israel ii. 2, p. 658 ff. 
Apocalypse of Cerinthus, a.D. 70, and 4 Les origines littéraires et la compo- 
(3) the work of a redactor of the time of sition de l’Apoc. (Paris, 1887). 


Trajan. 


> Die Offenbarung Johannis (1884). 
1 Texte u. Untersuchungen, uu. 3 6 Die Off. Joh. (1891). 
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that followed Weizsacker’s first pronouncement ignored the funda- 
mental conditions of the problem. No theory with regard to the 
sources of the Apocalypse can be satisfactory which overlooks the 
internal evidence of its essential unity (§§ 1—3). The book has 


clearly passed through the hands of an individual who has left his | 


mark on every part of it; if he has used old materials freely, 
they have been worked up into a form which is permeated by his 


own personality. This has been so far recognized by more recent | 


criticism that less drastic methods are now being used to account 
for the literary phenomena of the work. 


In 1886, after the completion of Vélter’s theory, Weizsicker 
suggested that the apparent lack of cohesion in:certain passages is 
due to the interpolation of fragments which are not from the 
author’s pen, specifying cc. vii. 1—8, xii. 1—10, xiii., xvii., which 
he assigned to the reigns of Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian. An 
entirely new view was propounded by Gunkel in his epoch-making 
Schéipfung und Chaos (1894). Breaking loose at once from the 
prevalent view of the Apocalypse as a mere interpretation of local 
contemporary history, and from the tendency to frame elaborate 
schemes for its division into ‘sources,’ he saw in the book the out- 
come of a long course of apocalyptic traditions which in some cases 
went back to the Creation-myths of Babylonia. Gunkel’s Chaos 

-was followed in the next year by Bousset’s Antichrist}, a book 
succeeded in 1896 by its author’s important commentary on the 
Apocalypse?. Bousset, while recognizing the essential unity of the 
Apocalypse, believes with Weizsacker that certain contexts in it are 
fragments of older works, and with Gunkel finds traces of apoca- 
lyptic traditions in the writer’s own work. Still more recently a 
contribution has been made to the subject by Professor Johannes 
Weiss of Marburg*. According to his view, the original Apoca- 
lypse of John was written before 70, and included i. 4—6, 9—109, 
Ii., Jil., 1V.,. Vey Vi. Vil., 1X.. XI. 7—12, xiii. 11—18, xiv. I—5, 
I4—20, XX. I—I0, II—15, Xxi. 1—4, Xxil. 3—5; in its present 

_ form the book was issued at the end of the reign of Domitian by 
an editor who was not the original Apocalyptist. 


6. It is impossible to contemplate the flood of literature on 
the composition of the Apocalypse which the last quarter of a 
century has called forth without asking the question whether 
there is any solid ground for the assumption which underlies it 

1 Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung _ beitet (1896). 


des Judenthums, des N.T. u. der alien 3 Die Offenbarung des Johannis: ein 
Kirche (1895). Beitrag zur Literatur- u. Religions- 


2 Die Offenbarung Johannis neu bear- geschichte (1904). 
d2 
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all. It is taken for granted by some recent authorities! that the 
Apocalypse is a composite work. But does this conviction rest on 
more than the reiterated assertion of writers who have found in 
the analysis of the book a fascinating field for intellectual exercise ? 
‘When the enquirer investigates the grounds on which the hypo- 
\ thesis of compilation rests, they are seen to be such as the fol- 
lowing: (a) the presence of well defined breaks in the thread of the 
movement, as e.g. after ill. 22, Vil, 17, 1X. 21, Xi, 19, Xill. 18, XIV. 20, 
xvi. 21; (b) the treatment of the same idea more than once under 
different points of view; thus the 144,000 of vii. 4 ff. reappear 
under another aspect in xiv. I ff, and the Beast of xiii I in 
c. xvii.; the New Jerusalem of xxi. 9 does not altogether corre- 
spond with the New Jerusalem of xxi. 2; (c) the representation 
of the Last Judgement at two widely separated stages in the 
development of the book, ie. in xiv. 14 ff, and xx. 11 ff; (d) the 
different aspects of Christian thought revealed by the descriptions 
of Christ in i. 13 ff, v. 6, xiv. 14, and of the Church in xii. 1 ff, 
xvii. 7, xxi. 2; (e) the different dates which seem to be postulated 
bysicemxiaie xill. 18, xvii. 10 f. Such a list of seeming 
inconsistencies is formidable until it is taken to pieces and 
examined in detail. But when this has been done, it will be 
found that the weight of the objections is greatly diminished. 
The phenomena which suggest diversity of authorship admit for 
\ the most part of another explanation; they may well be due to 
the method of the author or the necessities of his plan. Indeed 
the last head is the only one which demands serious consideration 
from those who advocate the unity of the book. Ife. xi. 1 implies 
that the Temple at Jerusalem was still standing, and xvii. 10 that 
Vespasian’s reign had not yet ended, while the general tenor of 
the book points to the reign of Domitian, it is clear that as far as 
these passages are concerned the Apocalypse must be admitted to 
contain fragments of an older work; but a reference to the com- 
mentary will shew, it is hoped, that even in these contexts the 
inference is far from being certain. 


_ 1 E.g. by Bousset in Encycl. Biblica p. xiii.): ‘‘As far as I am acquainted 
i. 205: ‘‘it seems to be settled that the with them [the theories of a composite 
Apocalypse can no longer be regarded origin], they have done nothing what- 
as a literary unity.” Dr Hort, on the ever to shake the traditional unity of 
other hand, writes (Apocalypse i—iii., authorship.” 
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7. That the author of the Apocalypse made free use of any | \ 
materials to which he had access and which were available for his | 
purpose, is highly probable. But did he transfer large masses of 
earlier apocalyptic writing to his own work, in such a manner as 
to make his book a compilation or to detract from its unity ? 
Was this his method of dealing with the works of older 
apocalyptists ? It so happens that we are in a position to give 
a definite answer to the second of these questions. The writer of | 
the N.T. apocalypse has made large use of the apocalyptic portions 
of the Old Testament. He refers to the Book of Daniel in some ee 
forty-five places (Apoe. i. I, 7, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, ii. 10, 18, iv. I, 
Bowe Weevil mA, 1X20, Xe 4 it. xt.2,.7,'13, 15, 18, xil. 3, 7°f, 14, 
patie tet 5.7596, 15. xiv. 14, xvi..11; 18 f, xvil. 3,5, 8) 12; xvill..2, 
20; xix. 6,12, xx. 4, I1 f,,.1$, xxi. 27, xxii. 5 f., 10), and the Books of 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah are used with almost equal frequency, 
while the other Prophets, the Psalter, and the Pentateuch are often 
in view. No book in the New Testament is so thoroughly steeped 
in the thought and imagery of the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet the 
writer has not once quoted the Old Testament, and rarely uses 
its tpsissima verba. Seldom does he borrow from it a scene 
or the suggestion of a vision without modifying the details, 
departing from his original with the utmost freedom, or combining 
features which have been brought together from different contexts. 
This method of using Old Testament materials runs through 
the whole of the Apocalypse, and is characteristic of the book. 
Whether the writer is indebted to non-canonical apocalypses is } 
less certain, but if he is, he has followed the same principle. ~ 
There is no evidence that any one of them has served him as 
a ‘source’; coincidences between the work of John and the extant 
Jewish books are nearly limited to minor points connected with 
the imagery and diction. Under the circumstances it is more 
than precarious to postulate sources of which nothing is known’. 

For these reasons it has been assumed in this edition that the 
Apocalypse of John is a literary unity. It may be added that, as 


1 See c. xiii. 2 See ce. il., xili. 3 See c, ill. 
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the work has progressed, this assumption has grown into a convic- 
tion. Everywhere the presence of the same creative mind has 
made itself felt, and features which at first sight appeared to be 
foreign to the writer’s purpose were found on nearer view to be 
necessary to the development of his plan. It is impossible to 
justify in this place an impression which depends upon an 
examination of the text, but in the commentary the reader will 
find the details on which it rests, and he is asked to reserve his 
judgement until he has completed his study of the book’. 


1 It is not the intention of these re- 
marks to deny that the Apocalypse, as 
we have received it, may be a reissue by 
the writer of the original work in an 
enlarged or amended form; such a view 
does not militate against the essential 


unity of the book. On the other hand 
the theory proposed by Prof. J. Weiss 
(supra, p.xlvii) presents difficulties which 
to the present writer seem to be greater 
than those which it seeks to remove. 


V. 
DESTINATION. 


1. The Apocalypse of John professes to be an encyclical 
addressed to the Christian societies in seven of the cities of Asia 
(Apoe. 1. 4 “lwdvyns tais émra éxxdnoiats tals év Th "Acia; wb. 11 
0 Brérrets yparpov eis BuBNov Kal éurpov tabs érta éxxdrnaolass, 
eis "Edeoor Kai eis Luvpvay Kal eis Tlépyawov cal eis Ovarespav 
Kab eis Ldpdevs Kal eis DiraderAdiav nai eis AaodiKiar). 

2. At the end of the first century the peninsula known as 
Asia Minor’ seems to have embraced six provinces, Asia, Bithynia 
(including Pontus), Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Lycia (including 
Pamphylia)2. The Province of Asia had been created as far back 
as the year B.c. 129 out of the domains bequeathed to the Senate 
by Attalus III, the last king of Pergamum. Ultimately it 
included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and the three Phrygian dioeceses 
of Cibyra, Apamea, and Synnada, besides certain islands in the 

Aegean Sea off the western coast‘. Thus constituted, the 
| province was bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the east 
by Galatia, and on the south by Lycia; on the west it was 
washed by the Aegean; inland, it reached a distance from the 
coast of about 300 English miles, while its greatest length was 
about 260°. In the region which falls under our consideration 
four rivers, the Caicus, the Hermus, the Cayster, and the Maeander, 

1 On the history of this term see Hort, i. p. 177. Vie 
First Epistle of St Peter, p. 165, 4 On these see V. Chapot, La province ) V 


2 For the last three see Hort, op. cit., romaine proconsulatre d’Asie, p. 82 ff. 
5 The frontier is carefully defined by 


. 158 f. 
: 3 Marquardt, Rém. Staats-Verwaltung, Chapot, p. 85. 
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descended to the sea from the highlands of the interior, and three 
considerable ranges of hills, Sipylus, Tmolus, and Messogis, mounted 
up to the highlands from the coast. 

3. In the Greek Old Testament Asia is mentioned only by 
the writers of the Books of the Maccabees, who use it to represent 
the dominions of the Seleucid dynasty (1 Macc. viil. 6, xi. 13, 
Xil., 39, xill. 32; 2 Mace. iii. 3, x. 24; 3 Mace. iii, 14; 4 Mace. in. 
20). But in the New Testament, under the Empire, the case is 
different. Asia is named by St Luke, St Paul, St Peter, and 
St John (Acts ii. 9, vi. 9, xvi. 6, xix. 10, 22; 26 £, xx. 4, 16,13, xxu 
27, xxiv. 18, xxvil. 2; Rom. xvi. §3°1 Cor xvi 19; 2 Cor ane 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. i. 1; Apoc. i. 4), and by all in the sense 
familiar ‘at the time. “Asia in the New Testament,” wrote 
Dr Lightfoot in 1865, “is always Proconsular Asia”!; and his 
dictum has not been seriously shaken by the researches of the last 
forty years. In Acts i. 9 f, indeed, Phrygia is distinguished from 
Asia and linked to Pamphylia; but by Phrygia in that place is 
probably meant the non-Asian region of Phrygia, as in Acts xvi. 
6, xvill. 23%. But whatever may be the practice of St Luke or 
St Paul in reference to the use of the name ‘ Asia, it is certain 
that the province of Asia is contemplated by St Peter in 1 Pet. 
1. I (mapemidnpows Scacmopas Iovrov, Tadxatias, Karrasoxias, 
"Agias, cai Buidvvias), where, as Dr Hort says, “the five names 
coincide precisely with the five names that make up the titles of 
the four provinces of the Roman Empire into which Asia Minor, 
the southern littoral eventually excepted, was divided in and after 
the reign of Tiberius; and it would need strong positive evidence 
to refute the consequent presumption that the territory denoted... 
was the territory of these four Roman provinces*” In Apoe. i. 4 
the inclusion of Western Phrygia in ‘Asia’ is implied by the 
enumeration among Asian cities of Laodicea on the Lycus, which 
belonged to the dioecesis Cibyratica. 

? Galatians, p. 19, u.6. The province 2 Blass (comm. on Acts, pp. 52, 176) 
was assigned to the Senate by Augustus, contends that in these passages Asia = 


4.D. 27, and was from that date to the Western Asia Minor; but see Ramsay 
time of Diocletian administered by a in Hastings, D.B. iii. 177. 


Proconsul (dy @d7aros). 3 First Epistle of St Peter, p. 157. 
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4. If the Apocalypse was directed to the Churches of Roman 
Asia, it was natural that it should be sent in the first instance to 
the greater cities of the province. Asia was remarkable for the 
number and wealth of its cities. Pliny (H. N. v. 29) mentions 
nine which were distinguished by being the centres of a conventus: 
viz, Adramyttium, Alabanda, Apamea, Ephesus, Laodicea on the 
Lycus, Pergamum, Sardis, Smyrna, Synnada; and to these Cyzicus, 
Philomelium, and Tralles should be added. A long list might 
be made of less important but yet considerable towns, such as 
Colossae, Dorylaeum, Eumenia, Hierapolis, Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Miletus, Philadelphia, Priene, Thyatira; the total 
number of townships in the province is stated by contemporary 
writers to have been 500, or even 1000% “No province,” writes 
Aristides of Smyrna in the second century, “has so many cities, 
nor are even the greatest cities of other provinces comparable 
to the cities of Asia*®.” Between the larger towns there was a 
keen though friendly rivalry, as the local coins and inscriptions 
testify. If Ephesus proclaims herself 7) rpwrn cai peyiotn unTtpo- 
mods THS “Acias*, Smyrna, not to be outdone by her neighbour, 
claims to be both a wnrpomons, and mpwrn tis Actas Kadreu 
Kab peyé0er, cal Naumporatn®; while Pergamum, the old capital, 
is, like Ephesus and Smyrna, a rpérn pntpdrodus. The title 
“NTtpoTrods is also assumed by Cyzicus, Laodicea on the Lycus, 
Sardis, Synnada, and Tralles*. Magnesia on the Maeander, though 
it cannot rise to this dignity, is described on coins as the seventh 
city of Asia’. 

5. In the light of these facts it is not at first sight easy to 
explain the principle on which the Apocalyptic list of seven has 
been formed. Why does it include two comparatively small 


1 Marquardt, op. cit. p. 185. tian Life, E. Tr., p. 382), both Ephesus 
2 Marquardt, p. 182, J. Weiss, art. and Smyrna had in tive time of Augustus 


lL 


/ 


I] v 


Kleinasien in Herzog-Hauck, x. 543. a population of 200,000, and Pergamum | | 


3 Aristides of Smyrna xlii. (=xxill.ed. in the middle of the second century con- 
Keil, p. 34) ovre yap méXers Tocatras ov- _ tained from 120,000 to 180,000 souls. 


deula dd\An TOY racGv mapéxerat, ore 67 4 CIG 2992. , 

Tas ye peyloras Tovavras ; see also Diod. 5 CIG3179, 3205; Dittenberger, Orient. 
xvii. 5, and Seneca, Hp. 102, 21. Cf. Gr. inscriptiones select. 11. p. 159 f. ! 
Mommeen, Provinces,i.p.354. According 8 Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico di 


toBeloch (Zur Bevilkerungsgeschichte des Antichita Romane, i. p. 731. 
Alterthums), cited by Dobschiitz (Chris- 7 Mommsen, Provinces, p. 329. 
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towns, Thyatira and Philadelphia, while Tralles and Magnesia, 
Hierapolis and Colossae, Alexandria Troas and Adramyttium, 
Miletus and Halicarnassus, Dorylaeum and Synnada, are passed 
by? Some at least of these cities had Christian communities 
before the end of the first century; under Trajan, Ignatius of 
Antioch addressed letters to Churches at Tralles and Magnesia; 
under Nero, St Paul spent the first day of the week with brethren 
at Troas?, and recognized a “Church of the Laodiceans” and the 
presence of Christians at Hierapolis”. 

It is true that the first three cities in St John’s list were by 
common consent mpaétar THs "Acias, and they stand in the order 
which would naturally be followed, at least by a resident at 
Ephesus. Moreover Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamum were in 
direct communication with one another by the great road which 
the Romans had constructed shortly after their occupation of 
Asia. So far then both the selection of the names and their order 
are easy to understand. But why should not the Apocalyptic 
messenger have been sent on from Pergamum to Cyzicus or to 
Troas ? why was his course at this point diverted to the inland 
towns of Thyatira, Sardis and Philadelphia, and brought to an 
end in the valley of the Lycus? The true answer is doubtless that 


_ which is given by Professor Ramsay: “all the Seven Cities stand 


on the great circular road that bound together the most populous, 
wealthy, and influential part of the Province, the west-central 
region’.” “They were the best points on the circuit to serve as 
centres of communication with seven districts: Pergamum for the 
north... ; Thyatira for an inland district on the north-east and east ; 
Sardis for the wide middle valley of the Hermus; Philadelphia 
for Upper Lydia... ; Laodicea for the Lycus Valley and for Central 
Phrygia...; Ephesus for the Cayster and lower Maeander Valleys 
and coasts; Smyrna for the lower Hermus Valley and the North 
Ionian coasts‘.” Planted at these seven centres, the Apocalypse 
would spread through their neighbourhoods, and from thence to 
the rest of the province, A Roman road led from Pergamum to 


? Acts xx. 7 ff. 3 Letters, p. 183. 
Hi Coleiie 1, avert sy 10s *\ 10. Pp. LOY. 
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Adramyttium and Troas, and another direct to Cyzicus; other 
roads connected Philadelphia with Dorylaeum, and Laodicea with 
Apamea and Synnada, and with Cibyra. From Ephesus a great 
road passed through Magnesia, Tralles and Laodicea, and crossing 
Galatia and Cappadocia ultimately reached the Euphrates?; a 
branch road entered Syria through the ‘Cilician Gates.’ Thus 
the route prescribed in the Apocalypse provitld for the circulation 
of the book throughout the Churches of the entire province and 
beyond it. 

6. Some account of the cities to which the book was origin- 


ally sent is given in the notes to ce. 1. 111, and much more may 
be gathered from so accessible a book as Professor Ramsay’s 
Letters to the Seven Churches*. Here it may suffice to place 
before the student the general conditions of the life into which 
Christianity entered when it established itself in the cities of Asia. 


(i) At Ephesus by custom the Proconsul landed on his entry 
into the Province*, and the city was regarded as the seat of the 
provincial government. But it retained at least the forms of 
municipal independence, and its civic life was full and many- 
sided. During the Roman period the population was divided into 
six tribes (pvAai), which were again divided into thousands 
(xtAuacrves). Local affairs were in the hands of three assemblies, 
a council (BovAy), which in A.D. 104 consisted of 450 members 
probably elected in equal numbers from each of the tribes ; a senate 
(yepovaia), which seems to have been charged with the finance of 
public worship‘ or perhaps with municipal finance in general, and 
the care of public monuments; and the popular assembly, which 
bore the familiar name of ecclesia®. Each assembly had its ypappareds, 
and the ypaypareds Tod dypou possessed an authority which as we 
learn from the Acts (xix. 25) could make itself respected even by an 
angry mob. 

Jn the life of Ephesus commerce occupied no less important a 
place than local politics, The silting up of the harbour had indeed 
begun to threaten the city’s command of the seas, but Strabo was 
able to report that in every other respect it was growing in 
prosperity day by day, and that Asia within the Taurus had no 
market that could vie with it®. Foreign trade brought it into 


1 Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, 5 For the details see Hicks, op. cit., 
p. 164ff. SeealsoM.Chapot’s chapter on iii. p. 68 ff.; Chapot, pp. 194—230. 
the public roads of Asia (pp. 358—368). 6 Strabo xiv. 24 7 6€ rédus TH pos Ta 

2 See pp. 210—430. &\d\a evxaipla rov Torey avéerar Kad’ 

3 Bergmann, De Asia, p. 30. éxdoryny juépav, eumopiov otoa péy.oror 

4 Cf, Hicks, Ancient GreekInscriptions, Trav kara Thy’ Aclay Thy évTos TOD Tavpov. 
iii. p. 76. 
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communication with Greece, Egypt, and Spain, and on the other 
hand with the Euphrates and the East. Among its local 
specialities were marble, vermilion, oils and essences, and the 


handicraft of workers in gold, silver and copper’. Its slaves 
fetched fabulous prices in the Roman market*. Nor were the 
intellectual interests of the place less keen or varied. In the first 


century the city of Heracleitus abounded with persons who followed 
the profession of the philosopher or the rhetor, and added to its 
reputation as a seat of learning®. It will not be forgotten that 
according to Eusebius‘ Ephesus is the scene of Justin’s dialogue 
with Trypho, and probably also of his initiation into the Stoic, 
Peripatetic, and Platonist philosophies*, Nor was art neglected in 
Ephesus; the city was a famous school of sculpture and archi- 
tecture; the great theatre remains to witness to the passion of its 
citizens for the drama®. But religion was the paramount power at 
Ephesus, as perhaps in all the Asian cities. The worship of the 
Ephesian Artemis was an inheritance from pre-Hellenic times, and 
possessed all the attractions which bind a people to a traditional or 
localized cult. The Artemision did not indeed dominate the city as 
the Parthenon dominated Athens; it lay in fact, as was demon- 
strated by Mr Wood’s discovery on the last day of 1869, on the 
plain outside the Magnesian gate of Ephesus. Nevertheless it was 
the chief glory of the place, and life in Ephesus was at every point 
brought into contact with the great presiding deity of the city—the 
Tlpwrofpovia, as according to Pausanias (x. 38. 3) she was locally 
called. It was by the priestly college at the Artemision, known as 
the Essénes, that the lot was cast by which a new citizen was 
admitted to his tribe and thousand. In the Ephesian calendar 
the month of the spring equinox was named after Artemis (6 
*Aprewovwv), and during that month the city celebrated a yearly 
festival in honour of the goddess (ra "Apreuiow)’. On great 
festivals a sacred carriage (7 iepad amjvn) carried the image of 
Artemis through the streets of the city. The great temple em- 
ployed an army of officials ; it had its wardens (vewroiav), its guards 
(piAaxes), its hierophants and choirmen (GeoAdyor, tjuvwdot), its crowd 
of iepddovAc, its priests and priestesses®, Private beneficence added 
to the splendours of the goddess ; a great inscription of the year 
A.D. 104 records the munificent bequest of a citizen for the 
maintenance of the worship of Artemis, “marking,” in the 
judgement of Canon Hicks, “a reaction against Christianity,” 


1 Cf. Acts xix. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 14. 


: répa moder cuver@ avdpl Kal mpotxovre ev 
2 See Zimmermann, Ephesos im ersten 


rots IIharwrixots cuvdcérpiBov. Cicero De 


christlichen Jahrhundert, p. 50 ff. 

3 Apollonius of Tyana ap. Philostrat. 
vit. Ap. vill. 7, 8 (cited by Zimmermann, 
p- 65):"Hdecos wert) ppoyticudtwy pido- 
obpwv Tre Kal pynropikdv vd wy h mdds 
loxver copiav ématvotoa. 

4 H.E. iv. 28. 

5 Dial. 2 veworl émdnuncavre TH hue- 


nat. deorum 2 mentions a Peripatetic 
school at Ephesus. 

§ Zimmermann, p. 73. 

7 Hicks, pp. 83, 117 ff. 

8 The inscriptions mention also iepo- 
Knpuxkes, Lepooadmiyxtal, orovdoro.ol: cf. 
J. Menadier, Qua condicione Ephesii 
wst sunt, p. 105 f. ; 
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which from the first had been felt to be a serious rival of the 


Ephesian cult. 


It is worthy of remark that the worship of the 


Emperors’ did not present itself to the people of Ephesus in this 
light, and was even regarded as an ally of the local religion; a 
statue of Augustus was set up in the precinct of the Artemision?, 
and Ephesus was proud to be the vewxdpos of the Emperor as well 


as of her own goddess Artemis*. 


Indeed, there is abundance of 


evidence that in the cities of Asia generally the Caesar-worship was 
a welcome adjunct to the worship of the local deities‘. 


Ha una disce omnes; the 


surroundings of the Church in 


Ephesus were more or less repeated in the other Asian cities. 


But each city had its special features; and something must be 


added in reference to these. 


(ii) Smyrn: 


opened into a noble harbour, 


Smyrna, the new city of the Diadochi, claimed, as we have 


Approached by a long gulf which 
and crowned by an acropolis‘, its 


natural advantages were in some respects superior to those of 


Ephesus, 


The city was worthy of its surroundings; its streets 


were straight and well paved; public buildings were numerous, 
including a library, an odeum, a stadium, a theatre, a temple of 
Homer (76 “Opunpevov) with a portico attached to it, and other large 


two-storied porticoes’. 


he relations of Smyrna with Rome were 


excellent, and its loyalty received due recognition ; it was an wrbs 
libera and the centre of a conventus, and from A.D. 26 the proud 
possessor of an Augusteum erected in honour of Tiberius’, a privilege 


which Ephesus at the time coveted in vain’. 


If Smyrna did not 


claim, like Ephesus, a special cult, it could boast a number of 
- temples, conspicuous among which were those of the Sipylene 


Cybele and the local Zeus. 


The public games of Smyrna” were 


noted for their magnificence, and it was one of the cities where 
periodical festivals were held under the authority of the Commune 


Asiae in honour of the Augusti™ 


1 On this see ¢. Vii. 

2 Hicks, p.. 373 
p. 231. 

2 Thus vewxdpwy dis (or tpls) Kal rijs 
’Apréudos is found on Ephesian coins ; 
see B, V. Head, Greek Coins of Lydia, 
p. cvii. 

4 See Chapot, p. 424 ff. 

5 See p. lvii.; and Aristides of Smyrna, 
xli, (=xix. ed. Keil): Zyvpva 70 ris 
Aolas dyadma, TAS O€ buerépas éyKahhw- 
micua Wyewovlas. Of. the Life of Polycarp 
by Pionius, where the citizens are 
addressed as dvSpes of rode THs wepikah- 
Aods rddews Kdroixor (Lightfoot, Ignatius, 
iii. Pp: 462). 

8 See the description in Aristides, xv. 


Ramsay, Letters, 


On such occasions Christian 


(=xvii. ed. Keil). 

7 Strabo, xiv. 37 (646). 

8 The Augusteum in Smyrna was not, 
however, as Prof. Reid has pointed out 
to me, dedicated to Tiberius alone ; the 
mother of the Emperor and the Senate 
were included (Tac. ann. iy. 15). 

9 A second neocorate was adjudged 
to Smyrna under Hadrian and a third 
under Sept. Severus (Head, Greek Coins 
of Ionia, p. 263). Cf. CIG 3266 rots év 
Dudbpvyn veois rov DeBacrav, CIG 3205 ¥/ 
vewxdbpos Kata Th SdymaTa THs lepwrdrys 
ouvedjrov, CIG 3386 drorlce: pntpl Ceay 
Limvanyy Snvapia Suoxldra TevTakdotd. 

10 Cf. Pausan, vi. 14. 1. 

11 Lightfoot, Ignatius, iil. p. 405. 
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citizens were doubtless placed in a position of peculiar peril, but at 
no season would they be regarded with favourable eyes by a 
population immersed in business and pleasure, devoted to the local 
cults, and proud of its loyalty to Rome and the Emperor’. 
(iii) Pergamum, the old capital of the Attalids, still claimed an 
hegemony, in right of its ancient glories’, The place possessed 
natural advantages which fitted it to sustain the character of 
leadership. ‘‘ Beyond all other sites in Asia Minor it gives the 
traveller the impression of a royal city, the home of authority; the 
rocky hill on which it stands is so huge, and dominates the broad 
plain of the Caicus so proudly and boldly*.” The plain was one 
of the richest in Mysia*, and supplied the markets of the city ; the 
local trade in skins (8:$6épar) prepared for the use of writers was so 
/brisk that the material received its name from Pergamum’®. But 
\the fame of Pergamum rested chiefly on its religious pre-eminence. 
A tetrad of local deities, Zeus Soter, Athena Nikephoros, Dionysos 
Kathegemon, Asklepios Soter®, presided over the city; the temple 
of Athena almost crowned the acropolis, and beneath it, on the 
- slope of the hill and visible from the agora, stood a great al fresco 
altar of the Pergamene Zeus. Still more celebrated was the Per- 
gamene cult of Asklepios, to whose temple there was<attached a 
school of medicine which attracted sufferers from all quarters. But 
in Roman times the city prided itself above all upon its devotion 
to the worship of the Emperors. From the time of Augustus 
Pergamene coins bear the inscriptions O0EON CYTKAHTON, OEAN 
POMHN, OEON CEBACTON’. Inscriptions proclaim the dignity 


—~ 


. of the city as the first in Asia to erect a temple to Augustus*; and 


as it was the first, so it continued to be the chief Asian seat of the 
Emperor-cult. In the time of Hadrian it was already Sis vewxdpos, 
and an inscription of the reign of Trajan mentions the duvedoi God 
X<Bacrod Kai Oeds “Powys; the local priest of Zeus was proud to 
style himself also priest of the divine Augustus. In St John’s eyes 
this new cult was the crowning sin of Pergamum; the city which 
had introduced the worship of the Augusti into Asia was the 
dwelling place, the very throne of Satan, who reigned from iis 
acropolis; and the Church which resided in it must expect to find 
itself in the forefront of the battle about to be fought between 
Christ and Antichrist. 


1 The coins shew that this loyalty 
suffered no decrease under Domitian; 
see Head, p. 273. 

2 Strabo xiii. 4 (623) gve dé Twa 
nyemovlay mpos trols rémous Tovrovs 7d 
Ilépyamov, eémipavhys modus xat odd 
ouvevTuxnoaca xpdvov Tots *ArraNKots 
Baodevo. 

3 Ramsay, Letters, p. 281. 

4 Strabo l.c. o@ddpa evdaluova viv... 
oxedov O€ Tt Thy aploTny TAs Mucias. 

° Membrana Pergamena, ‘parchment’; 
see Gardthausen, Gr. Palaeographie, 
p. 39 f., or Maunde Thompson, Hand- 


book of Greek and Latin Palaeography, 


De shut 

§ The legends AOHNAC NIKH- 
POPOY, ACKAHITTIOY. COTH- 
POC are frequenton coins of Pergamum- 
see Wroth, Greek Coins of Mysia, 
p. 128 ff. 

7 Wroth, op. cit. p. 134 ff. H.g. CIG 
3548  Bovy cal 6 Shuos Tay mpdTtww 
vewkdpwv Iepyaunvar. 

8 Herzog-Hauck, x.p.551. CIG 3569 
6 lepeds Tod VeBacrod Oeod Kalcapos, 6 5é 
avrds...lepeds Tod Acds. 
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(iv) Thyatira “lies in an open, smiling vale, bordered by gently 
sloping hills,” and ‘“ possesses no proper acropolis'.” The contrast 
to Pergamum thus suggested is maintained when the two cities are 
compared in other particulars. Thyatira had no history reaching 
back beyond the Seleucids, who raised the obscure township into 
a Macedonian colony. It was distinguished by no famous cult; 
the Thyatiran coins and inscriptions mention only the local hero 
Tyrimnus, or his deified counterpart the Tyrimnaean Apollo, and 
an Artemis who bears the surname ‘Boritene’.’ There is no 
evidence that Thyatira was as yet a vewxdpos of the Augusti. 
Outsidethe city a Sibyl of Eastern origin known as Sambethe or 
Sambatha had her cell (76 SaywBabeiov)? ; and it has been suggested+, 
though with little probability, that this person is to be identified with 
the prophetess Jezebel of Apoc. li. 20. But the most outstanding 
feature in Thyatiran life was probably the institution of trade- 
guilds’. In certain of the Asian cities these guilds may have 
filled the place of the ‘thousands’ into which the ‘tribes’ were 
divided®, and Thyatira is one of these. At Thyatira there were 
guilds of bakers, potters, workers in brass, tanners, leather- 
cutters, workers in wool and flax, clothiers, dyers’; the workers 
in wool and the dyers were probably the most numerous, for the 
manufacture and dyeing of woollen goods was a Lydian speciality, 
in which Thyatira excelled*, To these guilds many of the 
Thyatirene Christians would have belonged, and their connexion 
with them would raise questions of much difficulty’. One of the 
inscriptions records an honour voted by the guild of dyers to the 


priest of the ancestral hero Tyrimnus”; in such circumstances | 


what course ought the Christian members of the guild to follow? 
Such a problem might seldom arise, and when it arose, the 
Church might agree upon the answer; but there was another of 
frequent occurrence upon which Christians differed among them- 
selves, From time to time the members of a guild partook together 
of a common meal which had a sacrificial character and moreover 
too often ended in revelry and licentiousness. At Thyatira, through 


1 Ramsay, Letters, p. 318. 

2B. V. Head, Greek Coins of Lydia, 
p- 294 [T]YP[IM]NOC, 7. p. 295 
BOPEITHNH. 

3 CIG 3509. 

4 Schiirer®, iii. p. 428. 

5 At Thyatira they were known as 
épyactar; other names were cupPidcers, 
owepyaciar, ovoThuara: see Chapot, 


PLOT 
6 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, p. 105. 


7M. Clere, de rebus Thyatirenorum, 


p. 92 (quoted by Ramsay l.c.). Chapot 
(p. 168 ff.) gives a complete list of the 
trades of Asia so far as they are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions. 

8 Acts xvi. 14 moppupdmwdos mddews 


Ovarelpwr. Cf. CIG 26, 3924. 

2 On this point Prof. Reid writes: 
‘<The difficulty which Christians felt in 
membership of the guilds was by no 
means confined to the question of the 
feasts. There was probably no guild 
which was not devoted to some form of 
heathen worship, Membership was there- 
fore ipso facto bowing down in the house 
of Rimmon. Direct participation in 
ceremonies was only incumbent on 
officials of the guild; but any one pos- 
sessed of money enough to pay the 
summa honoraria would find it hard to 
decline office.” 

10 CIG 349 Tov lepéa rod mpomwdropos 
Geod Tupluvov of Badgers. 
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circumstances which will appear further on, the question whether 
Christians might or might not take part in such guild-feasts became 
acute, and the Apocalyptic message to Thyatira turns upon it. 

(v) Sardis, the capital of the old Lydian kingdom, and in 
Persian times the seat of a satrap, retained under the Romans the 
shadow of its ancient greatness’; commanding the great Valley of 
the Hermus, and standing at a point to which roads converged from 
Thyatira, Smyrna and Laodicea and the Lycus, it could not sink 
into neglect. The town was shattered by the great earthquake of 
A.D. 17, but with the liberal help of Tiberius it rose from its ruins. 
Its gratitude was shewn in a special devotion to the Emperor ; 
in A.D. 26 it contended with Pergamum, Smyrna, and Ephesus for 
| the privilege of erecting an Augusteum, and though it failed on 

that occasion, eventually it could claim a second and even a third 
neocorate. The chief local cult was that of Koré, but the name of 
the Lydian Zeus appears also on the coins’ ; Dionysus, too, Athena, 
Aphrodite, and the local heroes Tmolus and Hermus, were honoured 
at Sardis. The Church perhaps encountered in Sardis no special 
danger to her peace; but the atmosphere of an old pagan city, 
heavy with the immoral traditions of eight centuries, was unfavour- 
able to the growth of her spiritual life. 

(vi) Philadelphia has received a characteristic treatment from 
Bishop Lightfoot*, to which little need be added here. “A city 
full of earthquakes” is Strabo’s significant comment upon it; he 
adds that in his time the town had been largely forsaken by its 
inhabitants, who lived on the rich lands which surrounded it*. 
With Sardis, at the time of the earthquake, Philadelphia partook 
of the bounty of the Emperor, and was duly grateful; though it 
did not acquire the neocorate until the beginning of the third 
century, its special loyalty is shewn by the titles assumed on its 
coins ; under Caligula and Claudius it styled itself Neocaesarea, 
and under the Flavian Emperors Flavia*®. It is more important for 
our purpose to notice the situation of Philadelphia in reference to 
Central Asia Minor. The city lay on the direct route from Smyrna 
to the highlands and plateau of Central Asia Minor. Thus the 
Church in Philadelphia had unusual opportunities of spreading the 
Gospel in the interior, and she seems to have availed herself of this. 
open door’, 

(vii) Laodicea has been exhaustively described by Professor 
Ramsay in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia’. The student of the 
Apocalypse will take special note of the specialities in wool and in 
eyesalve produced in the neighbourhood of this city, to which 
reference seems to be made in the message to Laodicea; and of 
the prosperity of the Laodicenes as a banking and trading com- 


1 Strabo xili. 4 (625) al d€ Tdpdes 3 St Ignatius, ii. pp. 237—241. 


modus éoTl peyddn...vrépxetar 6& Tov 4 Strabo xiii. ro (628). 
Tdpdewy 6 Tuddos...brdxerrar 5é 7H Woder > Head, pp. lxxxv., 195 ff. 
76 Te Dapdvavev mediov...kal Td Tod Hpuov. 6 Ramsay, Letters, c. xxviii. 


2 Head, p. 246 ff.; cf. p. cvii. 7 i. pp. 32—83. 
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munity, and the singular spirit of independence indicated by their 
rejection of imperial help after the earthquake of A.D. 60°. It is 
evident that the Christians of Laodicea shared the self-sufficiency 
of their fellow-townsmen, and carried it into the sphere of their 
relations with God and Christ. The commercial pre-occupations of 
the place saved them from persecution, but at the cost, as at Sardis, 
of the life of the Spirit. Of this decline of the Christian life in 
the Churches of the Lycus valley (for the message to Laodicea 
was doubtless intended also for Hierapolis and Colossae), the 
neighbourhood yielded a forcible illustration, which the Apoca- 
lyptist was not slow to use. The hot springs of Hierapolis, in 
their course over the platform on which the city was built, lose 
their heat, and the traveller who drinks of the water finds it 
intolerable to the palate. So, St John teaches, the Christ will 
reject the lukewarm profession of faith from which the fire of love 
has departed’. 


1 Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 44: “‘in or the Emperor.” 


all other cases of earthquake which 
Tacitus records as happening in these 
Asiatic cities...he mentions the fact of 
their obtaining relief from the Senate 


2 Further illustrations of the life of 
the Asian cities may be found in CIG 
3266, 3285, 3415, 3416, 3428, 3460, 3497, 
3498, 3508, 3517- 


Wir. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE PROVINCE OF ASIA 
DURING THE FIRST CENTURY. 


1. The permanent interest of apocalyptic literature consists 
largely in its intimate connexion with the needs and sufferings, 
the hopes and fears, of the age and communities which produced it. 
From Daniel onwards the Jewish apocalypses reflect, with more or 
less distinctness, the conditions under which they were written, 
and the expectations which consoled or invigorated the Jews 
under Syrian, Hasmonaean, Herodian, or Roman rule, throwing 
side-lights, lurid but instructive, on contemporary life and history. 
The great Christian apocalypse is no exception to this rule. But 
whereas it is left to the critical student to elicit as he can the 
age and circumstances of the Jewish apocalyptists, the Christian 
writer, as we have already seen’, makes no secret of the conditions 
under which he worked. The Apocalypse of John is clearly a 
product of Asian Christianity, and the purpose of the book cannot 
be understood without an effort to realize the position of Christi- 

‘anity in the cities of Asia during the first century of our era. 

2. Long before the Christian era the Jews had formed a 
considerable factor in the population of the Asian cities. There 
was a synagogue at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19) and, it may be 
assumed, in almost every one of the great towns. But the Jew 
was the unconscious or, if ever he attained to a consciousness of 
the fact, the reluctant avant-cowreur of Christianity. Christianity 

acre Taras Tév év.,. Acig...éxvéuovra On 
2 Cf. Philo, leg. ad Cai. 33 "Iovdato. the Jews in the Asian Cities see Ramsay, 


Kad’ éxdorny modu ell maumdjbes’ Actas, Letters to the Seven Churches, ¢. xii., 
In Flacc. 7 tas weloras kal evdaimoves- and infra, c. vii. 
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was doubtless discussed by Jewish circles in the cities of Asia as 
soon as the Asian Jews who had visited Jerusalem at the Passover 
or Pentecost of A.D. 29 returned to their homes in the Province. 
Even if the narrative of Acts ii, be not regarded as historical, it 
is clear that the story of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
could not fail to have been repeated everywhere. The same 
story came a little later across the sea from Rome and Alexandria’, 
or by the-great trade-roads from Syrian Antioch; or it might 
have been brought down to the sea coast by men who had heard 
St Paul tell it in the synagogues of the province of Galatia, 
at Pisidian Antioch or at Iconium, or of the Lycaonian towns, 
Lystra and Derbe. Yet there is no sign of any Christian move- 
ment in Asia before the arrival of St Paul at Ephesus’, and to 
Ephesus his personal ministry seems to have been nearly limited. 
3. Few things are more perplexing in connexion with the 
development of St Paul’s evangelistic work than the long delay of 
its extension to proconsular Asia. At Antioch in Pisidia in the 
summer of 48 the Apostle stood literally at the parting of the ways; 
if he had turned to the west, he would have reached the Lycus 
valley and Ephesus; instead of this he turned his face eastwards, 
and his destination was the Lycaonian towns. On the next occasion 
a westward mission was in his mind, probably from the first, cer- 
tainly when at Derbe or Lystra he took Timothy for his partner in 
a new work?, and with his two colleagues ‘went through’ the 
‘Phrygo-Galatic region’4, i.e. the Phrygian part of Galatia, which lay 
on the border of Asia. If he did not cross the border, he would 
have done so, had not a hand which was upon his spirit held him 
back. This mysterious check was repeated when he had got to 
the confines of Mysia, and wished to enter the great province of 
Bithynia and Pontus’. Both Asia and Bithynia were to become 
headquarters of Christian influence’, but their time was not yet; 


1 Cf. Acts xviii. 18, 24 ff. érrelpagov els Tiv BiOuviay mopevOjvas. 

2 Acts xix. rs. The brief previous 6 Cf. 1 Pet. i, 1 with Dr Hort’s note 
visit (xviii. 19 f.) scarcely counts. ad loc., and Additional Note on p. 157 f. 

3 Acts xvi. 2 Todroy 70éAnoev 6 Tadkos As to Bithynia we have the testimony 
oi ait@ eEebely. of the younger Pliny (a.p. 111): ‘multi 


4 Ib. 6 Ovpd\Oov 5& Thy @pvylay cal enim omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utri- 
Tadarixny xwpar. usque sexus etiam, vocantur in pericu- 


5 Ib. 7 édObyres 58 Kara Thy Mvoiay lum.” 
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Macedonia and Achaia must receive their call first, and Asia must 
ywait a while, The turn of Ephesus came in A.D. 52—3, when 
' St Paul began a residence of more than two years in that city. 

4. The Apostle reached Ephesus at the end of a progress 
through the “upper parts!,” ie. not by the direct route from 
Galatia (Acts xvill. 23) through the Lycus valley, but over the 
higher ground of the interior, possibly by way of Philadelphia, 
Sardis, and Smyrna, or by Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, Per- 
gamum, and thence down the coast. The purpose of this détour 
was apparently evangelistic’, and it creates a suspicion that 
Ephesus was not the only or even the first Church in Asia which 
received the Gospel from St Paul’s own lips. The outworks were 
carried before the citadel was attacked; in any case, the gradual 
approach to Ephesus is of a piece with the previous delays, 
and emphasizes the great importance of the city as a centre of 
Christian work. Meanwhile, at Ephesus itself forerunners had 
been at work—the Alexandrian Jew, Apollonius or Apollos; a 
party of twelve men or thereabouts (cet Sdwdexa), who had 
received John’s baptism; and the Roman Christians Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had crossed with the Apostle from Corinth in 
the previous spring. The Apostle’s own work began as usual in 
the synagogue. But as at Corinth (Acts xviii. 6, xix. 9), when 
his preaching was resented by the Jewish residents, he parted 
company with them, and thenceforth his teaching was carried on 
in one of the philosophical schools of the city4. This went on for 
two years, so that Ephesus had unusual opportunities of hearing 
a great Christian teacher; and though St Paul himself does not 
seem to have left the place, visitors from other parts of Asia carried 
back a report of his teaching to their own towns, and the evangeli- 
zation of Asia, begun during his journey to Ephesus, was at 
length fairly complete (Acts xix. 10, 26). At Ephesus a Church 

reais Kix. I dtehObvra Ta dvwrepiKd C a Moet cer text says that he dis- 

7 Compare the use of diépyecOa in Se TIS bons pe tor pees 
"+ On the relation of Apollos to Chris. be begun’ etear tha bach points ont, 


tian teaching at this time see J.H. A. lecture roo 
Hart, J. T. Ss Oct. 19035. m Was over. 
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began to take shape during the biennium. Disciples had gathered 
round the Apostle before he left the synagogue (xix. 9), and 
after the separation the number grew, and gave satisfactory 
evidence of their sincerity (2b. 18 ff.); there were to be found 
men who had filled the office of Asiarch, and yet were well 
disposed towards the Christian cause or its leader (7b. 31). When 
the crash came in A.D. 55, St Paul was able to feel that his 
work in -Ephesus had been practically accomplished, and that 
he might go elsewhere without danger to Asian Christianity 
‘Doh c een ap © an ® ae ; 

5. In the spring of 56, when St Paul landed at Miletus on 
his way to his last Pentecost at J erusalem, the Church of Ephesus 
aiready had its college of elders. In Asia as in Galatia and 
Lycaonia* the Apostle had instituted the presbyterate; although 
the order is mentioned only in connexion with Ephesus, it doubt- 
less found a place in the other Asian Churches‘ which owed their 
origin to St Paul. Two pairs of letters, which if they are not 
the work of St Paul, certainly proceed from his school, supply 
further materials for the history of the Churches of Asia during 
the years that followed. (1) Colossians, Ephesians. ‘The letter to 
Colossae deals chiefly with the conditions of the Church in that 
Phrygian city and other Churches in the Lycus valley. But 
Ephesians, as is generally recognized, was a circular letter intended 
for the cities of Asia generally*—a Pauline precursor in this respect 
of St John’s Apocalypse—and it illumines the general situation in 
Asia about A.D. 60. From this point of view it is interesting to 
note the repeated reference in this Epistle to a charismatic 
ministry (Eph. ii. 20, iv. 11 f.); the stress laid on the reconciliation 
of the Jew and Gentile in Christ (ii. 11 ff.); the conception of 
the ecclesia as an ideal unity (iv. 1 ff); the conception of the 
Christian life as bound up with the risen and ascended life of the 
Lord, and working itself out into a life of actual participation in 


1 His departure was perhaps slightly (ON Sth Oh 
hastened in consequence of the riot: but 4 Cf, x Cor. xvi. 19 ai éxxdAnolae ris > 
he had not intended to stay beyond the ’Agias. 
Pentecost of 55 (x Cor. xvi. 8). 5 On this see Westcott-Hort?, Notes 
2 Acts xx. 17 ff.; on xx. 28, see Hort, on select readings, p. 123 tf. 
Ecclesia, p. 99 f. 
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His glory (ii. 6 ff)—ideas which reappear in the Apocalypse of 
John. (2) 1,2 Timothy. According to 1 Timothy, St Paul, after 
his release from the Roman captivity of Acts xxviii. 30, visited 
Ephesus again. He found that the fears which he had expressed in 
the address at Miletus were already realized in part. Unwholesome 
speculations, probably of Jewish origin!, occupied the attention of 
the Ephesian Church, to the neglect of practical Christianity. 
Other evils were rife in the Christian society, such as eagerness 
for office, unseemly disputes in the Church assemblies, gossip and 
slander if not worse sins among the women, even among those who 
as widows were pensioners and servants of the Church. There were 
Christians who attempted to make a gain of their religion, and others 
of the wealthier class who prided themselves on their wealth, and 
needed to be urged to share it with their poorer brethren. The 
whole picture is far from hopeful, and in the Second Epistle it 
becomes depressing. All Asia had turned away from its father in 
the faith (i. 15)—an exaggeration, it may be, but one which suggests 
at least an anti-Pauline movement in the churches of the province; 
two of the ringleaders—Phygelus and Hermogenes—are mentioned 
by name; a certain Onesiphorus is warmly commended, as if he 
were almost a solitary exception to the general apostasy. St Paul 
despatched to Ephesus (iv. 12) one of his few remaining friends, 
Tychicus of Asia’, perhaps in the hope that a native of the province 
might succeed in recalling Asia to its allegiance. So the curtain 
falls upon the Apostle’s relations with the Asian Churches. 

6. It was probably after the death of St Paul that St Peter _/ 
wrote his circular letter to the Churches of Asia Minor’, The 
letter makes no special reference to the affairs of the province of 
Asia, but its account of the condition of Christians in Asia Minor 
must be taken to apply to provincial Asia, which was one of the 
four provinces addressed‘, In the first place it is remarkable that 
while St Paul himself is not mentioned, the Apostle of the 


1 Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p.1 aiff receive the letter, which, to j 
4 vy) . ’ udge fr 
2 Acts xx. 4 Actavol 56¢ Tixixos cat the order of the names, eS ea 
Tpdpimos. Cf. Eph. Vi. 21. Minor by way of the Euxine, possibly at 
: See St Mark, p. xxii. Sinope; cf. Hort, First Ep. of St Peter. 
Not however the first province to pp. 17, 176 ff. 4 
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Circumcision not only associates himself in this letter with two 
of St Paul’s companions, Silvanus and Mark Civ. 12 f.), but makes 
considerable use of St Paul’s Epistles, and among them of the 
encyclical IIpds "E@eotous. The fact has been used as an indication 
of date, but it may serve also to shew the delicate care with which 
St Peter endeavours to maintain the continuity of Christian 
teaching in churches which had been to some extent estranged 
from their founder, and without such an intimation might have 
been led to regard Peter in the light of a rival to whom they 
were invited to transfer their allegiance. But for our purpose 
it is more important to take note of the relations which \ 
existed at the time between the Christian communities and / 
their pagan neighbours. Christians were spoken against as 
evil-doers (ii. 12); their reasons were demanded with a rude- 
ness which called for the exercise of meekness (ili. 15); there 
was always a chance that any one of them might be called to 
suffer as a Christian; already they had been tried by fire, and 
were learning to bear their share in the sufferings of Christ 
Gv. 12 ff). Yet the persecution was as yet unofficial. The 
Apostle presses on the Churches the duty of absolute loyalty to 
the Emperor and the Proconsul (ii. 13 ff.). Rome, indeed, is already 
‘Babylon’ (v. 13), but Nero, if he is still living, exercises a power 
which is of God, and while God is alone to be feared, the Emperor 
must be held in honour (ii. 17). The troubles of the Asian!) 
Christians came as yet from their neighbours rather than from the, . 
State; their refusal to share in the revelries and impurities of’ 
heathenism brought upon them the illwill and abuse and, as far 
as the civil power permitted, the maltreatment of relatives or 
fellowcitizens (iv. 3 ff.). The trial fell with especial weight upon 
Christian slaves, who had no protection against the cruelty of 
pagan masters, and who formed a large proportion of the early 
Christian societies. 

7. Inthe Apocalypse of John the field is narrowed again to \ 
Proconsular Asia. The opening chapters of the book take the 
reader on tour through a great part of the Province; he accom- 
panies the bearer of the Apocalyptic circular from Ephesus to 
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Smyrna, and thence passes inland to Mysian Pergamum, Lydian 
Thyatira, Sardis, and Philadelphia, and Phrygian Laodicea. Each 
of the seven cities had its Christian society, and in some cases 
at least this society was associated with neighbouring churches 
to which it would transmit the Apocalypse or a copy. Thus 
Pergamum was within easy reach of Adramyttium and Troas 
(Acts xx. 5 ff., 2 Cor. ii, 12), Laodicea of Hierapolis and Colossae 
(Col. ii, I, iv. 13), and Ephesus itself of Miletus, Magnesia and 
Tralles; so that the route indicated secured the distribution of 
St John’s encyclical among all the Christian brotherhoods in Asia‘. 

St John, like St Peter, makes no mention of St Paul. The 
founder of the Asian Churches seems to have disappeared altogether 
from their field of sight. If we are to believe a considerable school of 
modern critics, the Apocalypse not only ignores St Paul, but bitterly 
and repeatedly attacks those who still claimed to follow his teaching. 
In the opinion of these scholars the Nicolaitans of c. ii. are the 
Pauline Christians of the age of St John?.. It is possible that this 
remarkable theory holds an element of truth. The advocates of 
laxity may have sheltered themselves under the great authority 
of St Paul, quoting detached sentences from his epistles? in 
support of their tenets; they may have represented the réle of the 
Apostle of the Uncircumcision as that of a deliverer of Gentile 
Christendom from the yoke which the older Apostles and the 
mother Church had sought to impose by the decree of A.D. 49; 
ib is even barely possible that behind the enigmatic name which 
they bore there may lie some reference to the spiritual victories 
won by the man whom they claimed as the author of their 
policy. Against pseudo-Paulinists such as these John takes his 
stand, as St Paul himself would certainly have done; but against 
Paul‘ or his teaching there is not a word. No doubt it is 
strange that so great a figure as that of St Paul should have been 
forgotten or eclipsed in the country which had been the earliest 


: See above, ¢. v. Ls That the Apostle’s words were wrested 

See the commentary on ¢. ii. 13. after this manner we know from Rom. 
S0h.e. 1 COraex: 19 Tb ody nul; dre iii. 8; cf. 2 Pet. iii. 16. 

eldwhdurdv rh éorw; ib. 23 mavra eeotw. 4 On the slight said to be intended in 


Tit. i. 15 mdvra xaOapd rots KaOapois. xxi, I4, see comm. ad loc. 
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and principal scene of his evangelistic work. But account must 
More than a generation had 
passed away since his residence at Ephesus, and the other Asian 
cities had never seen him in the flesh’, or had known him only 
as an itinerant evangelist? 


be taken of several circumstances. 


The rapid movements of life which 
played over the surface of Ionian civilization in the years between 
the beginning of Nero’s reign and the end of Domitian’s; the 
transit over Asia of many of the greater ‘lights’ of the Church 
on their way from Palestine westwards, and the settlement of 
some of them in the province*; the presence in Asia of men 
who had known the Lord in the days of His flesh or had 
conversed with those who knew Him‘—these things all tended 
to wipe out the memory of St Paul from the minds of the 
Asian Christians. John himself as the émvotnO@c0s, whether 
we regard him as the Apostle or the Elder, may well have 
excited throughout the province a sentiment of veneration such 
as had never been felt-for the éetpwya* of the Apostolic body. 
It is not surprising that St John is seen to fill and more than 
fill the place once occupied by St Paul, or that so few traces are 
Jeft of the great Apostle’s work in the Churches of Asia when they 
emerge to sight again at the end of the first century. 

8 That Christianity in Asia was, in the time of the 


Apocalyptist, a force 2 with which paganism had to reckon is 
evident from the new attitude which its enemies were beginning 
to assume towards it—a point to which we shall presently recur. 
In the larger cities the Christians probably formed an appreciable 
fraction of the population; Ignatius, some fifteen or twenty years 
after the date of the Apocalypse, can speak of the vroAvmA7Geva of 
the Ephesian Church*®. 


stronghold of Christianity, and in no other province of the Empire 


Asia Minor was destined to become the 


was the faith so widely disseminated or represented by so many 


eCt Colac 1. 

2 See ¢. vi. 

3 Polycrates ap. Eus. H.E£. iii. 31 kal 
yap kal kara Thy ’Aclay Meydha oroixela 
Kexolunrat,...Pitummoy Tadv Owdexa amo- 
oTo\wy ds Kexolunra év ‘lepamédet kat dvo 
Guyarépes atrod yeynpaxviae mapOévor Kal 


h érépa avrov Ouyarnp &y avi mvevuare 
mwodTevoapévn ev Edéow avaraverar’ ert 
dé kal Iwdvyys... 


6 Ign. Eph. ft 3, cf. Lightfoot’s note 
ad loc. 
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societies! as in the province of Asia. Nevertheless, Asian 
Christianity, as represented by St John in the Apocalypse, does 
not create a wholly satisfactory impression. The Churches pass 
before us, and each is separately reviewed, with varying judgements. 
If good work is being done at Ephesus, it is not the work of the 
first days (ii. 4 f.). At Pergamum and Thyatira there is much to 
be commended, but also something to be censured; in each of 
these Churches there is a ‘Nicolaitan’ circle, and at Thyatira its 
ends are promoted by a local prophetess who is tolerated by the 
Church (ii. 15,20). At Sardis Christianity is in danger of becoming 
an empty profession (iii. 1); at Laodicea, the self-satisfaction of 
commercial prosperity is eating out the heart of Christian humility 
and love (iii. 15 ff.). Only Smyrna and Philadelphia deserve un- 
mixed praise, and in each case it has been earned under the 
discipline of suffering (ii. 9 ff, iii. 10). Only at Philadelphia do we 
seem to hear of progress; before this Church an open door had 
been set in the great trade-route which connected the town with 
the highlands of Phrygia, and some attempt had perhaps been 
made to take advantage of it for missionary work’. 

Yet as a whole the Asian Church as seen in the Apocalypse is 
still holding its own; the notes of faith, love, service, perseverance 
are to be found everywhere except at Laodicea, and to Laodicea 
itself a locus poenitentiae is still afforded. The Nicolaitan party 
has not as yet made great progress; at Ephesus its practices are 
regarded by the great body of the Church with detestation (ii. 6 
pucels TA Epya Tv Nixodaitay); at Pergamum it seems to be 
a small minority (ii. 15 éyess kal od kpatodytas xTX.); at Thyatira 
the Nicolaitan prophetess is merely suffered (ii. 20 adeis). As 
for Judaism, the purity of the faith was no longer in danger from 
that cause; the open and bitter antagonism of the Synagogue had 


opened the eyes of the Christians, and worked for the good of the 
Church. 


1 Cf. A. Harnack, Die Mission u. Aus- Asien ist...die christliche Hauptprovinz 
breitung d. Christentums, p. 461: ‘Klein- in Kleinasien geworden.” (E. Tr., pp. 
asien ...ist das christliche Land xar’ 326, 364.) 
éfoxqv in vorkonstantinischer Zeit ge- 2 See Ramsay, Letters, p. 404 f. 
wesen”’; ib. p. 484: ‘Die Provinz 
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9. The Nicolaitan minority calls for separate consideration. 
As represented by the Apocalyptist, the party—for it was still 
perhaps a party rather than a sect—taught Christians (rods éuods 
SovAous) to commit fornication and to eat food offered in sacrifice 
to idols (ii. 14, 20); it did the work of Balaam, whose counsels 
brought on Israel the disaster of Baal-peor; the prophetess who 
pushed its claims at Thyatira was a second Jezebel, pressing 
upon the people of God the immoralities of a heathen society. It 
may be assumed that the Nicolaitans themselves disclaimed any 
immoral object. Their purpose, it has been pleaded, was “ to effect \ 
a reasonable compromise with the established usages of Graeco- ¥ 
Roman society”; they taught that Christians ought to remain 
members of the pagan clubs’, and that they might do so without 
disloyalty to their faith, Such a course, they would argue, involved 
nothing worse than the abandonment of an obsolete decree. The 
Jerusalem decree had been issued at the first beginning of Gentile 
Christianity; it had been circulated by St Paul in Pamphylia 
and Jiycaonia (Acts xvi. 4),and doubtless had reached Ephesus. 
But St Paul himself had permitted at Corinth some modification 
of the ban against e/dwA0OuTa, recognizing the liberty of Christians 
to partake without question of meat which was sold in the markets 
_ or set before them at a friend’s table, while he insisted that charity 
to weaker brethren should preclude them from eating an eidwd0- 
@vrov which had been declared to be such or from taking part in 
a banquet held in a pagan temple (1 Cor. viii. 10, x. 25 ff.). It 
may be presumed that a similar compromise had been reached at 
Ephesus, and throughout the Pauline Churches. But the minority 
was dissatisfied. The existing rule excluded members of the 
Church not only from the public festivals which were the pride 
of the Ionian cities*, but from the private clubs which connected 
their common meals with sacrificial rites, and met in buildings 
dedicated to a pagan deity. Those who desired to participate in 
gatherings of the latter kind might have had much to urge in 
their defence; it was only by such wise concessions that Christianity 


‘1 Ramsay, Letters, pp. 299, 335 ff., 2 For the Ephesian festivals see Hicks, ¢ 
346. Ephesus, p. 79 f. : 
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could hope to leaven the life of these Greek cities; to stand aloof 
from all social reunions was to incur suspicion and dislike, and 
such conduct would end in a general uprising against the Church, 
perhaps in its suppression throughout Asia. These arguments 
might have been used by the party with more or less of sincerity, 
but they did not succeed in deceiving the Seer of the Apocalypse. 
He saw in the Nicolaitan proposals not the mere abandonment of a 
primitive Church order, not only the adoption of a weak concordat 
with the pagan society by which the Church was environed, but 
an indirect attack upon the sanctities of the Christian life. The 
Jerusalem conference had in its decree brought into juxtaposition 
the eating of eiSwAcPuTa and indulgence in sexual impurity? 
(Acts xv. 20,27), and John had not lived in a Greek city without 
becoming aware that the two things were in fact closely bound up 
together. Pagan festivities were too often occasions of immora- 
lities from which Gentile converts had been rescued with the 
greatest difficulty. If words meant anything to the writer of the 
Apocalypse, he regarded the question raised by the Nicolaitans 
as vital, and the danger as imminent. From participation in a 
pagan guild-feast to licentiousness was but a step; yet the guilds 
were bound up with the life of the cities, and to repudiate them 
was a serious matter for Christians who were engaged in the local 
trades» When even Christian prophecy, in the person of the 
Thyatiran Jezebel, was advocating Nicolaitan principles, it was 
time for the prophet of the Apocalypse to speak with no uncertain 
voice; and his words (ii. 22 f.), viewed in this light, are not 
more severe than the occasion demanded. 

10. The Nicolaitan controversy raises the whole question of 
the relation of Christianity in Asia to Paganism at the moment 
when St John wrote. In no part of the Empire was paganism 
more strenuous or resourceful, and in none, so far as we can 
judge, was the conflict between the old religion and the new so 


} Tlopvetoat, mopvela (Apoc. ii. 14, 20f.) tempt to live at peace with pagan neigh- 
cannot be interpreted otherwise without _bours, 
doing violence to the plain meaning of * On this point see Ramsay, Letters 
the words, nor can the language usedin _p. 352. He is speaking of Thyatira, 
il. 6, 23 be justified if the Nicolaitan where “Jezebel” was at work. ‘ 
surrender was merely a well-meant at- 
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nearly brought to a head. At Ephesus in 54-5 the cry was already 
raised of Christ or Artemis, and the city of the Artemision had 
been lashed to a fine fury by the prospect of their great goddess, 
the worship of Asia and the Empire, being abandoned at the 
bidding of a Jew. What Artemis was to Ephesus, such was 
Asklepios to Pergamum; indeed, each of the cities had its local 
cult of one or more deities, Hellenic in name, but more or less 
Asiatic in“ origin and character. These cults were intimately 
connected with the interests of the local tradesmen and artizans’, 
as well as of the municipalities and of those in authority; anyone 
who attacked the religion of an Asian city brought upon himself 
the illwill of the whole population. The Jews from the time of 
the Seleucids had been free to follow their own faith and even to 
make proselytes where they could, and it may have been their 
policy to preserve the status quo, by shutting their eyes to much 
that their consciences disapproved. But the new religion was 
content with nothing less than an active crusade against idolatry’; 
if St Paul and his friends were not fepdcvaocz, they were scarcely 
free, as the grammateus of Ephesus maintained, from the charge 
of speaking ill of the local deity; whatever Alexander the Jew 
may have had to say in his defence (Acts xix. 38), the Christian 
Apostle could scarcely have urged this plea. What happened at 
Ephesus in St Paul’s time must have happened, mutatis mutandis, 
in all Asian cities where Christianity gained an entrance. LEvery- 
where in Asia it found itself opposed to a religious system which 
was deeply rooted in the affections and supported by the interests 
of the citizens, and which entered into every department of social 
and cormmercial life. Sooner or later an open conflict was inevit- 
able. When the Apocalypse was written the conflict had begun 
all along the line. 


1 Cf. Acts xix. 23, 25, 2 p- 264, and cf. Acts xix. 26. 
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2 See Westcott, Epp. of St John, 
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ANTICHRIST IN THE PROVINCE OF ASIA DURING 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 


1. The conflict which in the days of the Apocalyptist lay 
before the Christians of Asia was more than an encounter with 
the prejudices or the interests of their fellow-townsmen, due to an 
attempt to substitute a new religion for a long-established cult. 
Two empires! were about to meet in mortal combat: the Kingdom 
of God represented by the Church, the World-power represented 
by Rome. As the struggle revealed itself to the eyes of the Seer, 
it was a war of the Christ with the Antichrist. 


Within the limits of the New Testament, the word ‘ Antichrist’ 
occurs only in the Epistles of St John; cf. 1 Jo. il. 18 Kxafus 
nxovoare Ott Avtixpiotos épxetat, kal vdv avrixpirtot ToAXOl yeyovact ; 
ib. 22 obtos éaotw 6 avtixpioTos, 6 dpvovpevos Tov TaTépa Kal TOV vidV 5 
iv. 3 rovro [sc. wav mvetua 6 jx) dporoyel tov “Inoody] éotly 76 Tov 
dvtixpioTov, 0 aknkoate TL epxeTat, Kal viv ev TO Kécpw eotly Oy 5 
2 Jo. 7 otros [sc. -6 pur) 6uodroyav “Incotv Xpurrov epxduevov év capki | 
éotiy 6 mAdvos Kat 6 dvtixpiotos. Here the expected coming of 
Antichrist is represented as finding a fulfilment in the docetic 
views of the person of Christ which were prevalent in St John’s 
time, and 1 Jo. iv. 3 is accordingly quoted against the docetic 
schools of the second century by Polycarp (Phil. 7) and Irenaeus 
(iii. 16. 6, 8). Irenaeus, however, uses the name ‘ Antichrist’ in 
connexion with eschatological speculations based on 2 Thess. ii. 
(Iren, iii. 7. 1, v. 25. 1) and on the Apocalypse (Iren. v. 26. 1 ff.), and 
from Irenaeus this use of the word descended to Hippolytus, whose 
tract Ilept tod cwrijpos yuav “Inoot Xpucrod kat wept tod dvtuxpicrou 
is in our hands. 


1 nee expression is borrowed from Bp Westcott’s great Essay in Epp. of St John, 
p. 250 ff. 
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2. It is remarkable that a word so “characteristic of the 
School of St John?” does not appear in the Apocalypse, where it 
might have served the writer’s purpose in more than one passage. 


That the conception of a personal Antichrist existed among the 


Christians of Asia in the first century is certain from 1 Johnii. 18. ° 
Doubtless they had ‘heard’ it from the prophets, and the prophets 
had inherited the idea if not the word from the Synagogue. 
Whether the germ of the idea is to be found with Gunkel in the 
Babylonian myth of Marduk and Tiamat, or in Daniel’s presenta- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes*, Jewish apocalypses of the first 
century shew that the Messianic hope of the time rested on a 
dark background of forebodings aroused by the expectation of an 


anti-Messiah*. A corresponding development of the doctrine of > 


Antichrist is to be found in Christian circles during the Apostolic 
age. 


The locus classicus in the Epistles is 2’ Thess. ii. 3 ff. Here 
the final antagonist of the Christ is described as 6 dv@pwros 
THS avouias OF 6 avosLos, O aVvTLKEpEvOS Kal VTepaipomevos emi TavTa 
Aeyouevoy Oedv 7} céBacpa*, His wapovoia stands in strong con- 
trast with that of the Christ; it is xar’ évépyeav Tod carara, not 
7ov Oeod ; it is €v Tacy duvaper Kal onpeiors Kal Téepace Weddovs, not of 
truth. But his doom is sure; the Christ will prevail ; the ‘ Law- 
less One’ is destined to perish (6 vids THs drwdeias) at the Coming of 
the Lord (év 6 Kdpios “Inoots dvedet TH mvedpate TOD oTduaros atrod’ 
Kal KaTapyyoe TH éeripavela THs Tapovolas avrod). The revelation of 
this person (for such he certainly seems to be) is delayed by some 
restraining force (76 karéxov, 6 katéywv), the nature of which had 
apparently been explained by the Apostle when he was at Thessa- 
lonica (76 xatéxov oidare), though for some good reason he is 
unwilling to commit it to writing. Meanwhile, the principle of 
dvopia is already at work. 

Assuming that 2 Thess. is a genuine work of St Paul, it is one 
of his earlier Epistles, and may be placed in the last years of 
Claudius (48—49, Harnack ; 53, Zahn). “O xaréywv is perhaps the 
reigning Emperor, and 76 xaréyov his policy. As for the avopos, 
the conception is based partly on the O.T., and partly it is sugges- 
ted by the memory of the late Emperor Gaius, and his mad attempt 
to set up a statue of himself in the Temple at Jerusalem. - When 
Claudius was gone, a new Emperor might return to Caligula’s folly 


1 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 70. 4 Cf. Dan. lc. ; 
2 Cf. Dan. xi. 36. 5 Cf. Isa. xi. 4, a passage which the 
3 Cf. Apoc. Baruch xxxy. fi. Asc. of Targum applies to Armillus. 

Isaiah 4, 4 Esdr. 5 fe. 
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or surpass it, and prove himself a very Antichrist. But there 
is nothing in the Apostle’s words which compels the belief that 
Nero was in his thoughts, or even that he consciously connected 
the Antichrist with a future Emperor. All that he definitely 
foretells is the advent of a great antichristian power after the 
removal of the existing bar, and before the second Advent of 
the Lord. 

An earlier Christian apocalypse, based on the teaching of Christ 
and now embodied in the Synoptic Gospels (Me. xiii.= Mt. xxiv. = 
Le. xxi.), may have been already in circulation when 2 Thess. was 
written. It speaks of the ‘ Abomination of Desolation’ ‘‘ standing 
(€oryxora) where he ought not” (Mc.) or “standing (éo7¢s) in a holy 
place” (Mt.)!. St Luke substitutes for this the paraphrase, ‘‘ When 
ye see Jerusalem compassed- with armies, then know that her 
desolation is at hand,” i.e., writing after the fall of the city, he 
interprets the prophecy as fulfilled in the investment of Jerusalem 
by Titus. But whatever may be intended by the Bdedvypa tis 
éonudoews, it is difficult to overlook the general resemblance 
between St Mark’s éoryxdra drov ov dei=év torw dyiw (Mt.), and St 
Paul’s dore avrov eis tov vaov Tod Geotd Kafioa. The Bdddvyyua had 
been almost realized under Caligula, and the Apostle looked forward 
to its full realization, perhaps in the near future; to St Luke, who 
outlived St Paul, the day seemed to have come when the city was 
invested by the Roman general. 


3. In the Apocalypse another stage is reached. Assuming 
that the book in its present form belongs, as Irenaeus states, to 
the end of Domitian’s reign, the follies of Caligula, the atrocities 
of Nero, and the victory of Titus? belong to the past; a quarter 
of a century separates the fall of Jerusalem from the vision 
of Patmos. New developments call for new conceptions of the 
antichristian power, and to St John, guided by his recollections of 
the Book of Daniel, it assumes the form of a Wild Beast. Two 
Wild Beasts are mentioned in ¢. xiii., but the second does not retain 
the name ; he reappears in a later chapter as the False Prophet ; 
from ¢. xii, 11 the first Wild Beast, whose prophet he is, receives 
the title rd @nptov to the exclusion of his subordinate, and if we 
may use a word which the writer of the Apocalypse perhaps in- 
tentionally lays aside, this first Wild Beast is the Antichrist of 
St John’s vision. To him belongs the mystic number 666 3; itis 

* Mt. adds, rd pnOev dua Aavchd tod the Apocalypse, but in reference not to 


mpopyrov. Cf. Dan. ix. 27, xi. 24, xii.rr. Jerusalem but to Babylon Vis 4oh 
* Both BdéAvyua and épnuody oceur in xviii. 16, rg). y gees 
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he who like St Paul’s dvoyos* is worshipped by the world, and sets 
his mark on his worshippers; it is on him that the new Babylon 
reposes; it is he who is at last seized and cast with his prophet 
into the lake of fire. In one important particular, however, 

St John has made an advance upon St Paul. The Apocalyptic 
_ Beast vanishes before the final parousia; a long interval appears 
to intervene between his disappearance and the end, during which 
the forces-of evil muster round Satan himself, who is thus the 
ultimate antagonist of Christ and of the Church. 

4. Who or what is the Beast of the Apocalypse? Sometimes 
he seems to be regarded as personal (e.g. xvil. 8, 11); at other 
times we appear to be dealing with an impersonal abstraction 
(xi. 1 ff, xvii. 3, 7). The same phenomenon has been observed 
in the Synoptic apocalypse and in St Paul’s prophecy of the 
Man of Sin, and the obvious explanation is that in each case the 


writer means to represent a principle which finds its illustration / 


and works itself out in individuals. If the line of interpretation 
adopted in the present commentary be accepted, the Apocalypse 
refers in terms which are necessarily obscure to Nero and Domitian 
as successive embodiments of the Beast; the Beast itself is properly 
the hostile World-power which was identified with the Roman 
Empire, and personified in the first two persecuting Emperors. 
“Two Empires, two social organizations, designed to embrace 
the whole world, started together in the first century....In prin- 
ciple, in mode of action, in sanctions, in scope, in history they offer 
an absolute contrast....The history of the Roman Empire is from 
the first the history of a decline and fall...the history of the 
Christian Empire is from the first the history of a victorious 
progress.” The antithesis which is set forth in these eloquent 
words may not have been observed at first; it does not appear 
in our Lord’s attitude towards the Roman rule in Judaea, or 
in the teaching of St Paul upon the duty of Christians towards 
civil rulers, or even in St Paul’s prophecy, where the Empire 
and the Emperor are viewed in the light of a protecting rather 


1 Both descriptions rest ultimately on 2 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 253. 
Daniel vii. 8, xi. 36. 
uf 


8, R. 
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than a hostile force. St Peter’s Epistle is probably later than the 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution, but it reinforces St Paul’s 
appeal for loyalty. There was obviously no ground for the 
charge of disloyalty which the Jews brought against our Lord 
before Pilate (Jo. xix. 12), and against Paul and Silas before the 
Thessalonian politarchs (Acts xvii. 5 ff.). It was not on the side 
of the Church that the quarrel began?; in all probability it would 
(never have begun had not Rome provoked it by aggressive 
‘measures which the Church could not but resent. 

5. Nero opened hostilities in 64, initiating a policy of per- 
secution which was not formally abandoned during the rest of the 
century. The circumstances are thus described by Tacitus? and 
Suetonius: 

Tac. Ann. xv. 44 ‘‘non ope humana, non largitionibus principis 
aut deum placamentis decedebat infamia, quin iussum incendium cre- 
deretur. ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quaesitissimis 
poenis affecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat. 
...lgitur primum correpti qui fatebantur®, deinde indicio eorum multi- 
tudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani 
generis coniuncti (corr. convicti) sunt. et pereuntibus addita ludibria, 
ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 
affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies in usum nocturni 
luminis urerentur. hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et 
circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigae permixtus plebi vel 
curriculo insistens. unde quamquam adversus sontes et novissima 
exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate publica 
sed in saevitiam unius absumerentur.” Suet. Vero 16 ‘ multa sub 
eo et animadversa severe et coercita...afflicti suppliciis Christiani, 
genus hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae.” 

It is evident that Tacitus, who certainly held no brief for 
the Christian faith, represents Nero as the real author of the 
outrage. It took the form of a police measure, as Suetonius says, 
but in the first instance it was simply a device for screening the 
Emperor’s own infamy. Christians already had a bad name with 
the Roman populace, but no attack would have been made upon 
their lives had not Nero sacrificed them to save himself. When 


he proceeded to offer the use of the Vatican Gardens for the 


1 How little disposed the Church was ? On the trustworthiness of Tacitus 
to make difficulties on her part may be see Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. pp. 9f., 725 
gathered (e.g.) from St Luke’s readiness ° Hither their Christian Faith or their 
to use the title ZeBaords (Acts xxv. 21,25). guilt as incendiaries. 
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executions and to mix with the spectators, even the Roman mob 
recognized the brutality (saevtiam) of his conduct. 

6. Even if Nero had desired to abandon the policy of per- 
secution, it would have been difficult for him to do so. The words 
of Suetonius suggest that notwithstanding the reaction brought 
about by the Emperor's callousness, repressive measures continued 
in force. Sulpicius Severus, who wrote in the fourth century, may 
be confusing later times with those of Nero when he writes 
(chron. il. 29) in reference to the latter: “post etiam datis legibus 
religio vetabatur, palamque edictis propositis Christianum esse 
_ non licebat},” but he is certainly right in adding with regard to 
the atrocities of 64, “hoc initio in Christianos saeviri coeptum” ; 
and, as Lightfoot points out, when once persecution had begun the 
Roman Jews, with Poppaea Sabina at their back, would scarcely have 
been content to let it cease altogether. The martyrdoms of St Peter 
and St Paul are connected with Nero by Tertullian (scorp. 15) 
and Origen (ap. Eus. H. £. iii. 1), and those Apostles were but the 
leaders of a great army of martyrs. The horrors of that first 
onslaught on the Roman Christians must have made a lasting 
impression on the Churches throughout the Empire; and the man 
who had exhausted every form of cruelty in his sudden attack 
upon an innocent community and had revelled in the agonies of \ 
his victims may well have become among Christians everywhere / 
the symbol of brute force triumphing over righteousness and truth, 
of the World-power standing in direct antithesis to the Kingdom 
of God—in a word, of Antichrist, or to use St John’s image, of the 
Beast. 

7. So strong was the impression made by the personality of 


Nero upon the Roman world that after his violent death in 68 ‘~~ 


there were many who believed or professed to believe that he was 
still alive. While some of his friends year after year strewed his 
tomb with the flowers of spring and summer, others issued edicts 
in his name and professed that he would shortly return to the con- 


1 So Ramsay, Church in the Roman 2 Cf. Clem. 1 Cor. 6 7oAv rAMOo0s éx- 
Empire, p. 244; but see Lightfoot, Ig- dexr&v olrives woddais aixiars kal Baodvos 
natius, 1. p. 1of.; Sanday, in Hap. iy. oid §Hjdos wabdvres Umdderyma KadNoTOY 
vil., p. 408. eVevovTo viv, 
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fusion of his enemies. More than one pretender claimed to be a 
Nero returned from his wanderings, or even restored to life. There 
were those who whispered that the great Emperor was hiding in 
Parthia, and would some day cross the borders at the head of a 
Parthian host. 


credit to these stories, but they served to supply some of the 


The Christian prophet would not, of course, give 


features of his symbolism. The Beast is represented as simulating 
the Resurrection and Return of the Christ; his deadly wound has 
been healed (xiii. 3); he is coming again*, Nero is doubly an 
Antichrist ; the historical Nero persecuted the Church, the Nero 
of popular myth caricatured‘ the faith. The legend, indeed, was 
not without a counterpart of historical fact. When the Apocalypse 
was written, Nero had in truth returned in the person of Domitian 
(xvii. II). 

8. The brief reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius are of no 
interest to the student of the struggle between the Empire and 
the Church and may be left out of his reckoning, as St John leaves 
them out in Apoc. xvii. 10, where Vespasian follows immediately 
after Nero. With Vespasian the Flavian house’ entered on a spell 
of power which lasted for more than a quarter of a century. Its 
policy, in the belief of Professor Ramsay, was strongly anti- 
christian. Attention is called to a passage in Severus Sulpicius, 
probably derived from the lost Histories of Tacitus*, in which 
the chronicler describing a council of war held after the fall of 
Jerusalem says (1. 30): “alii et Titus ipse evertendum in primis 
templum censebant quo plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum 
religio tollatur...Christianos ex Judaeis extitisse; radice sublata 
stirpem facile perituram.” This, if trustworthy, assigns a reason 
for a Flavian policy adverse to the Church, and the hint dropt by 
Hilary (c, Arian. 3) that Vespasian was among the Imperial per- 


__ | Suet, Nero 57,¢f. Lightfoot, Clement, character of the Christ. Compare dyzi- 
Wh 90h Spee katoap (representative of the Emperor), 


2 Cf. Renan, L’Aniéchrist, pp. 317 ff., 
351 ff. 

3 Apoce. xvii. 8 rdpecra. Of, 2 Thess. 
il. 9 od éorly % wapovcla Kar évépyeay 
Tov caTava. 

4 The dyrixpioros is not a mere dyri- 
dikos or dytixetuevos, but an adversary 
who consciously or not simulates the 


a word which passed into Aramaic (Dal- 
ee ae 8.V.). 
espasian —79, Tit — 
Domitian Bes oe ae 
6 Ramsay, Church in the R. Empire, 
PP. 253, 256. Cf. Lightfoot, Ignatius, 
Hye [06 Tie 
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But neither statement 
It is only when we reach the third and last of the 
Flavian Emperors that there is indubitable evidence of a revival 
on a large scale of Nero’s attitude towards the Christians. 
Lightfoot has collected ‘a catena of passages which justify the 
belief that Domitian was the second great persecutor?. One refer- 
ence to his persecuting policy is contemporary: Clement of Rome 
speaks of rds aipvidiouvs Kal érraddjrous yevouevas juiv cuppopas 


secutors makes in the same direction}. 
carries us far. 


kal wepirt@cets—words which, as Lightfoot shews, accurately 
describe the capricious and reiterated attacks which distinguished 
this Emperor’s policy in reference to the Church*. It is perhaps 
due to the feline stealthiness and rapidity with which Domitian 
dealt his blows that so few details remain. The names of two of 
his victims at Rome are preserved, and the facts are significant. 
T. Flavius Clemens, a cousin of the Emperor, had but just quitted 
the consulship, in which he had been Domitian’s colleague, when 
he was arrested and put to death; while his wife Domitilla, 
Domitian’s niece, was banished to one of the islands off the coast of 
Campania—Pontia or Pandateria—where political prisoners were 
detained. Suetonius‘ contents himself with saying that Flavius 
Clemens, whom he designates contemptissimae inertiae, was put to 
death repente, ex tenuissima suspicione ; but from Dio Cassius® we 
learn that the charge brought against both husband and wife was 
one of ‘atheism’ (a@eoTnTos), and he adds: iq’ js Kai ddroe és Ta 
tav “lovdaiwy ¢0n éEoxéXXovTes ToAAOL KaTedixdaOnoay, Kal oi 
pev aé8avov. Putting the data together, it is natural to infer 
that Fl. Clemens and his wife suffered for their Christian faith, and 
that they were by no means the only victims of Domitian’s hostility 
to ‘Jewish’ ways®. But this attack on the members of the Roman 


1 As to objections to this statement of 
Hilary founded on the silence of Melito 
(Kus. H.H. iv. 26) and a counter-state- 
ment of Tertullian (Apol. 5) see Light- 
foot, op. cit. p. 16. 

2 St Clement, i. p. 104. 

3 Op; cit. 4. p. 7£. 

4 Domitianus, 15. 

5 Hist. Rom. lxvii. 14. 1 sq. The 
whole passage may be seen in Preuschen, 
Analecta p. 13 f. 


6 All Jews must have been severely 
tried by Vespasian’s order that the 
half shekel payable to the support of 
the Temple at Jerusalem should still be 
collected and be applied to the use of the 
Capitoline Jupiter. This order in the 
hands of Domitian became a pretext for 
harsh measures being directed against 
recusant Jews. (Suet. Dom. 2; see Light- 
foot Ignatius i. p. 12.) Butit could not 
affect the Emperor’s relatives or other 
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Church, which seems to have been limited to a few leaders 
of Roman society, does not fully explain the position which 
Domitian holds in Christian tradition among Imperial persecutors 
of the faith. It is not only from Rome that the evidence comes, 
but from Sardis, whose bishop Melito writes to the Emperor 
Antoninus (Eus. H. E. iv. 26): povos ravtwv dvarevobévtes bro 
tivev Backdverv avOpérev Tou Kal? huds év dvaBorg KATACTHOAL 
Aoyov HOéAncav Népwy cal Aopetsiavos. Nero’s persecution of 
the Roman Church was notorious, but was Melito likely to have 
coupled Domitian with him as a persecutor if the latter Emperor's 
actions had been limited to a few arrests and executions at Rome 
near the end of his reign? Is it not probable that the Asian 
Churches felt his hand, perhaps some years earlier? And do not 
the words suggest a cause for Domitian’s antichristian policy in 
Asia which is entirely in accord with the conditions described in 
the Apocalypse ? 

g. It is known that Domitian went beyond his predecessor in 
asserting his own divinity: “cum procuratorum suorum nomine 
formalem dictaret epistulam sic coepit: Dominus et Deus noster 
hoe fiert tubet.” The history of this extraordinary claim is in- 
structive, and must be given here as briefly as may be; for fuller 
details reference may be made to G. Boissier, La religion romaine 
(Paris, 1900), i. pp. 109—186; G. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus 
der Rémer (Munich, 1902), pp. 71I—78, 280—289; V. Chapot, 4 
cit., p. 419 fff. 

As early as the second century before Christ a complimentary 
cult of the genius of Rome or the dea Roma had begun in the 
provinces; there was a templum urbis Romae at Smyrna in B.C. 
195; a Bwpos THs “Péuns occurs in 105; a priest of Rome is men- 
tioned by name in a compact between Sardis and Ephesus about 
B.C. 98%. A new development of this cult sprang up with the rise 
of the Empire, when the majesty of Rome took a concrete form in 
the person of the princeps. After the apotheosis of Julius Caesar 


non-Jewish Christians; againstthesethe Mommsen, Aurelian was the first 
charge was one of ‘atheism’ simply,i.e. Emperor who officially assumed divine 
of rejecting the religion of Rome. titles. 

1 Suet. Domitian. 13. The claim, 2 Tac. ann. iv. 56. See Wissowa, 
however, was not official; according to Religion u. Kultus der Rémer, p. 281 fi. 
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(29 B.C.) a temple of Dea Roma and Divus Julius was erected 
at Ephesus’. Augustus had no need to wait for an apotheosis; 
during his lifetime temples were erected under the dedication Oeds 
‘Pépns wal 2eBacrod Kaicapos?. When the Pergamenes wished 
to build one in honour of Tiberius, the example of Augustus was 
quoted (Tac. ann. iv. 37 “cum divus Augustus sibi atque urbi 
Romae templum apud Pergamum sisti non prohibuisset”). Both 
Augustus and Tiberius kept the new cult within limits; at Rome 
no temple was dedicated to either Emperor within his lifetime: 
Tiberius allowed only one Augusteum to be erected in his honour 
within the province of Asia, and refused to permit Spain to follow 
the example of the Asian cities. Gaius, who succeeded him, was a 
man of another and a weaker type; epileptic, often on the verge of 
insanity, incapable of self-control, he had in early life imbibed from 
Herod Agrippa® a vicious taste for Oriental magnificence. The 
precedent sparingly allowed by his predecessors offered this prince 
a welcome opportunity of self-aggrandisement; as a god he could 
surround himself with more than royal display‘. Gaius carried 
his pretensions to a point at which they became at once ridiculous 
and dangerous; he removed the heads of famous statues and 
substituted his own: he attempted to erect a statue of himself 
in the Holy of holies at Jerusalem. The Alexandrian Jews 
were forced to admit the Emperor's image into their synagogues, 
and if the Church did not suffer, it was probably because she had 
as yet no buildings set apart for worship, and was not sufficiently 
powerful to attract attention. The “furious Caligula,” as Gibbon 
rightly designates him, might have gone to even greater lengths, | 
had not his reign been cut short by assassination (41). Claudius, 
if no better than Gaius, was saner, and during his reign there 
was no fresh attempt to force the Emperor-worship on the 
Jews, unless indeed something of this kind, in which the Roman 
Christians were also involved, is suggested by the well-known 


1 Dio Cassius, li. 20. 4 Suet. C. Caligula 22, ‘‘admonitus et 
2 Dittenberger, Or. Gr. inscr. select. principum et regum se excessisse fas- 
ji, p. 11. tigium, divinam ex eo maiestatem asse- 


3 Wissowa, p. 284; Westcott, Epp. rere sibi coepit.” 
of St John, p. 274. 
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words of Suetonius? : “ Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultu- 
antes Roma expulit.” It is not clear why the Roman Jews or 
Jewish Christians should have given trouble on any other ground. 
We read, too, of a temple erected in honour of Claudius at 
Camuiodunum in Britain, which was regarded as indicating that 
the Romans had come to stay and to rule. Yet if the Imperial 
cult went on under Claudius, there is no evidence that it was en- 
couraged by him. After death Claudius received his apotheosis’, 
but amidst shouts of ridicule which are voiced in the Apotheosis 
of Seneca. Nero, on the other hand, might easily have made good 
a claim of this kind. No Emperor on the whole made so deep an 
impression, a circumstance due to the dramatic power and con- 
sciousness of something approaching to genius which remained with 
him to the last; qualis artifex pereo! Quite early in his life in an 
Egyptian inscription he is called 6 ayaOos Saipwv tis otxoupévns. 
But he was not tempted like his predecessors to imagine himself 
divine, preferring to gain credit for brilliant endowments of a 
human type. He shrank from the title of Divus and the erection 
of temples in his honour, because they seemed to forebode the 
approach of death, and Nero loved life better than a shadowy 
immortality‘, No such feelings held back Domitian from press- 
ing his claims to Divine honours. He found a gloomy and 
perhaps a cynical pleasure in the shouts which greeted his arrival 
at the amphitheatre with Domitia; domino et dominae feliciter®. 
Unable to rouse enthusiasm or admiration, he could insist on 
being regarded as a god®. 

10. The province of Asia accepted with acclamation the new 
cult of Rome and the Emperor. For more than 200 years Rome 
had been mistress in Asia, and on the whole she had contributed 
to the prosperity of her great province; but the provincials had 
suffered from the extortions of greedy officials, and from the days 


1 Divus Claudius, 25. 

2 Tac. ann. xiv. 31, ‘* quasi arx aeter- 
nae dominationis aspiciebatur.” 

3 Suet. D. Claudius, 45 ‘‘innumerum 
deorum relatus.” Cf. Dittenberger, Or. 
Gr, inscr. il. p. 397, 6 Geds KXavduos. 

+ Tac. ann. xv. 74, ‘‘nam deum honor 
principi non anté habetur quam agere 


inter homines desierit.” 

> Suet. Domitian. 13. 

6 Cf. the form of oath quoted by 
Wissowa, p. 71: “per Iovem et divom 
Augustum...et genium imperatoris 
Caesaris Domitiani Augusti deosque 
penates.” 
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of Augustus the principatus had been hailed by the Asian towns 
as their salvation. Inscription after inscription testifies to the 
loyalty of the cities towards the Empire. At Ephesus, at Smyrna, 
at Pergamum, and indeed throughout the province the Church 
was confronted by an imperialism which was popular and patriotic, 
and bore the character of a religion. 
cult more popular than in Asia’, 
or Temple of Rome* and the Augusti, had long taken its place 
among the public buildings of the greater cities. Augustus, as 
we have seen, refused Divine honours at Rome, but permitted a 
temple to be dedicated to dea Roma and himself at Pergamum. 
The other Asian cities followed the precedent set by the old capital. 
In A.D. 26 they vied with each other for the honour of building a 
temple to Tiberius, when Smyrna gained the coveted distinction 
over the head of Ephesus, on the ground that the latter already 
possessed the Artemision‘. Ephesus, not to be outdone by her 
neighbour, erected an Augusteum, probably to Claudius, and thus 


Nowhere was the Caesar- ~ 


acquired the title of vewxopos® of the Imperial worship. These) 


local temples were not of merely local interest ; their affairs were 
managed by the provincial league known as the Commune Asiae 
(To Kowov Ths “Acias), whose president was styled Asiarch, and 
perhaps also dpysepevs TOD Kowvov THs “Acias®. 
the Asiarch to direct the worship of the Augusti throughout the 
province, and to preside at games which were held quinquennially 
in the cities where Augustea had been erected’. Such festivals 


are known to have been celebrated from time to time at five of the 


* Tac. ann. iv. 55. 

5M. Chapot (p. 450) gives a useful 
list of the towns of Asia which possessed 
the neocorate, with the reigns or dates 
when it was received. 


1 Ramsay, Letters, p. 114 f.; Chapot, 
Laprovince Romaine proconsulaired’ Asie, 
p. 62 ff. Cf. an inscription of Halicar- 
nassus cited by Zimmerman, Hphesos, 
p. 52 f., which describes Octavian as 


evepyérny Tav dvOpHmrwv ryévous, bs meylo- 
tas éd\rldas ovK érAjpwoe pwovoy GAG Kat 
bmepéBadrev, adopadrys mev yap yh Kal 
Oddacoa, odes dé dvOovow ev eipjvy Kal 
épovola Kal evernpla. 

2 Mommsen, Provinces (HE. Tr.), p. 345- 

3 In Asia the cult of Rome was older 
than the province itself; a temple was 
raised to Rome at Smyrna in B.c. 193 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 56). 


6 On these titles see Lightfoot, Ig- 
natius, ili. p. 404 ff. ; Chapot, pp. 454— 
482; Pauly-Wissowa, 8.Vv. 

7 Each of the cities had its local 
high priest of the Augustan cult, who 
seems also to. have had the style of 
‘ Asiarch,’ though he was supreme only 
in the local Augusteum. See Light- 
foot, p. 4153 Hicks, p. 87. 


It belonged to : 


The Augusteum (SeRactefov), ~ 


eee 


omens 
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seven cities addressed in the Apocalypse, namely, at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Sardis, and Philadelphia. 

A system such as this, it is obvious, supplied machinery which 
could at any time be used against the Church with fatal facility. 
To refuse worship to Artemis or Asklepios was to decline a local 
cult; to refuse it to the statue of the Emperor at a time when the 
whole city was taking part in festivities organized by the Commune, 
was to expose oneself to the charge of disloyalty both to the pro- 
vincial authorities and to the Emperor. Our only wonder is that 
this charge had not been laid against the Christians of Asia in 
the time of Claudius or of Nero?; perhaps there is a trace of 
such an anti-Christian movement in the reference to the days 
when Antipas suffered at Pergamum’, the earliest centre of the 
Caesar-worship, but of any general persecution under Nero there 
is no evidence’. Yet it is easy to understand that when Domitian’s 
desire for Divine honours became known in Asia, the zealous pro- 
vincials would resent more keenly than before the abstention of 
Christian citizens from the games instituted in honour of the 
Augusti, and the situation would become threatening. It is just 
this position of affairs which the Apocalypse represents; the Beast 
of whom Christians spoke with bated breath as ‘number 666’ had 
returned; already the markets were closed against buyers and 
sellers who did not bear his mark (xiii. 17), and there were 
rumours in the air of an approaching massacre (ib. 15). For this 
the Apocalypse is, it is true, our only authority, and its witness is 
given in an enigmatic form which cannot always be interpreted 
with certainty; but the main features of its story are plain enough, 


1 Even the calendar shewed traces 4 Dr Hort indeed writes (First Ep. of 


of the new cult. ‘César a son mois, 
son jour comme Aphrodite; l’époque de 
sa venue au monde inaugura |’année. 
Ce sont des commencements qui pré- 
parent le vrai culte”’ (Chapot, p. 394). 

2 This seems to follow not only from 
the silence of St Luke, but from St Paul’s 
friendship with Asiarchs. 

° It is significant that while Antipas 
was martyred at Pergamum, it was at 
Smyrna, the second centre of the Augus- 
tan cult, that trouble was imminent when 
St John wrote (ii. 10). 


St Peter, p. 2): ‘‘It is only likely that 
what was begun at Rome in connexion 
with the fire spread through the pro- 
vinces till it culminated in the state 
of things implied in the Apocalypse.” 
‘‘The Apocalypse...proves the existence 
of persecutions in Asia Minor, and 
implies that they were on a wide scale.” 
But there is nothing to shew that the 
martyrs mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
Antipas excepted, were Asiaties; the 
sufferings of the Roman Christians may 
have been in the writer’s mind. 
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and they accord with what is known of life in Asia during the 
first century, and of Domitian’s general policy. 

11, With the Beast from the sea, the hostile World-power 
represented by Nero and Domitian, St John associates a Beast 
from the land, a power no less hostile to the Church, which has its 
origin and home in Asia itself. This second Beast allies itself 
with the first, especially in the matter of the ‘worship of the 
Augusti;~ indeed the first Beast is represented as leaving the 
affairs of the Emperor-cult entirely in the hands of the second. 
The Beast from the land works miracles! in support of the new 
cult, calling down fire from heaven, and causing the statues 
of the Emperor to speak (xiii. 13, 15); he is the ‘false prophet of 
the Imperial religion, and imposes on the credulity of the populace, 
whom he sets against the Christian recusants (7b. 12, 14 ff, 17, 
xix. 20). By the second Beast Professor Ramsay’ understands 
“the Province of Asia in its double aspect of civil and religious 
administration, the Proconsul and the Commune”; in this com- 
mentary the Beast from the land is identified with the False 
Prophet, and regarded as the religious power represented by the» 
Asiarch and the priesthood of the Asian temples of the Augusti;~ 
while in the onueia which he works we recognize the use of the 
magical arts for which Asia and Ephesus in particular were 
notorious. The magic formulae known as ’Edéova ypdupata® had 
a worldwide reputation, and one of the earliest conquests which the 
Gospel achieved at Ephesus was the destruction of costly books 
which contained them‘. It is noteworthy that dapyaxia is named 
immediately after e/SwAodatpeta in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. 20)*, while the Apocalypse (xxi. 8, cf. xxii. 15) places dappaxoi, 
the professors of magic, between zrépvor and eidwroddrpau. 

Christianity, it is evident, set its face against magic from the 
first ; paganism, on the other hand, had no serious quarrel with it ; 
the cultivated Roman gentlemen who administered the provinces of 


1 Cf. 2 Thess. ii. gf. Kerevovot TA Epéora ypduuara mpos avrovs 
2 Letters, p. 97. Karadéyew kal dvoudgew. See Schiirer, 
3 Cf. Clem. Al. strom. v. 8. §46 ra  Gesch.? ili. p. 296f. 

"Edéoia Kadovueva ypdupara év modots 4 Acts xix. 19 f. 

67 modvOptrnra dvra. Plutarch symp. 5 See Lightfoot’s note, and cf. Ign. 


vii. 5. 4 of pdyou rods Saimorigoudvous Eph. 19, Philad. 5. 
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the Empire did not always scorn the attentions of the professional 
magus!; even Emperors were credited with dabbling in their 
secrets’, In Lucian’s sarcastic sketch ’AXé£avdpos 7 Vevdouartss, 
we see one of these conjurors on tour, and though St John’s apevoo- 
mpodnrtns is probably not an individual, but a class or system, it 
may be assumed that such travelling mountebanks were used to 
negotiate the wonders described in Apoc. xiii? At Ephesus there 
were fourteen Oeop@doi* attached to the temple of the Augusti, 
who are supposed by Canon Hicks to correspond with the bpurv@dot 
or choirmen of the Artemision; their official name admits of this 
explanation, but it may also mean ‘oracle-chanters, —a name under 
which dealers in magic might well have been concealed. But 
however this may have been, it is obvious that the Church was 
hard pressed in Asia by the magic-mongers, and it is easy to 
imagine the effect of their lying wonders on an excitable popu- 
lation already predisposed to the Imperial cult and impatient of 
Christianity. Nothing was needed to light the fires of persecution 
but a word from the Emperor or the Proconsul, and when they 
were kindled, it would be long, as the prophet of the Apocalypse 
foresaw, before the peace of the Church was restored in Asia or 
in the Roman world. 

12, One more force which made against the Kingdom of 
Christ in Asia must be mentioned here. The Jews of Asia 
Minor had been numerous from the days when Antiochus IIT 
sent 2000 families of the eastern Dispersion to settle in Lydia 
and Phrygia’. In Cicero’s time tribute went to the Temple at 
Jerusalem from Jews in Adramyttium, Pergamum, Laodicea, and 
Apamea, and there is evidence from other quarters that in the 
first century there were Jews resident also at Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Tralles, Sardis, and Thyatira®, In the year of the Crucifixion 
worshippers came to Jerusalem at the feast of Pentecost from 


1 Acts xiii. 6 ff. * Inser. 481. A.D. 104): Oerumdo? 

2 Orac, Sibyll. viii. 52 ff. éocer’ dvat vaod trav Se ev =o ae Bs 
mohtoKpavos éxwv médas otvoua mévrov Actas. 

(Hadrian)...xad Bayikdy advrev pvorhpra > Joseph. Ant. xii. 3f.; cf. Philo in 
mdyra, webéter, Flacc. 7. See p. lxvi, note 2. 

3 Apollonius of Tyana, to whom Prof. ® Schiirer, Geschichte®, iii. p. rr f.; 
Ramsay refers (Letters, p. 102), was a art. Diaspora in Hastings, D.B. v ff. 
strong opponent of the prevalent jug- Chapot, p. 182 ff. : aaa 
glery ; see Dill, Roman Society, p. 400. 
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Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia,and Pamphylia. At Salamis 
in Cyprus, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, at Ephesus, St Paul 
found synagogues, and in these synagogues he began his work. But 
the Asiatic Jews did not assimilate the new teaching; its popularity 
with Gentiles and proselytes aroused their suspicion and, as the 
writer of the Acts suggests, their jealousy. In the Apocalypse 
the breach between the Synagogue and the Church is seen to be 
complete; the churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia have to bear 
the blasphemies of those who “affirm themselves to be Jews and 
are not,” a synagogue which is not God’s but “Satan’s®.” The 
Jews were protected by special privilege from molestation in the 
exercise of their faith*, Under Caligula indeed they had suffered 
severely for their opposition to the Caesar-cult®, but the persecu- 
tion ended with the death of the Emperor; under Domitian no 
attempt was made to enforce a worship which neither compulsion 
nor persuasion would have brought them to accept. Nevertheless, 
they had no scruple in turning the attention of the populace and 
the authorities to the resistance which the less favoured Christians 
offered to the Imperial religion. At the martyrdom of Polycarp 
it was noticed that the Jews of Smyrna not only made common 
cause with the heathen but outdid them in efforts to prepare fuel 
for the stake, and the Martyrdom notes that this was their wont®, 
Yet Polycarp was condemned for refusing to swear by the genius 
(tvyn) of Caesar’, an act which the Jews should have been able to 
appreciate, This was in the year 155 (Harnack), but the attitude 
of the Asian Jew towards Christianity had been determined at 
least seventy years before. The Synagogue of Satan played the part 
of the great Adversary; it not only rejected Christ, but did its best 
by slander and delation and, when the opportunity was afforded, 
by cooperation with the pagan mob, to bring about the destruction 
of the Asian Church. 


1 Acts ii. 9. 

2 Acts xiii. 45 ém\joOnoav Syrov. Cf. 
1 Thess. ii. 16. 

3 Apoe. ll. 9g, iil. g. 

4 On the privileges possessed by the 
Jews in Asia see Chapot, p. 182 f. 

5 Schiirer, i. 11. p. gt, il. m. p. 266 ff., 


ii. mr. p. 349 ff. 

6 Polyc. mart. 13 padora “lovdalwy 
Tpoddu.ws, ws os avrots, els Tatra Wmoup- 
youvrwy, Of. § 12 away 7d rANOos €Ovay 
Te kal Lovdalwy. 

7Ib. of.; cf. Lightfoot’s note, and 
Westcott, Hpp. of St John, p. 279. 


VLE 
PURPOSE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


1.. The Apocalypse of John is the letter of an exiled prophet 
to the Christian congregations to which he has ministered. 
He writes under the conviction that he has a message for them 
from the Supreme Prophet and Pastor of the Church, and his 
primary purpose is to deliver this message. It has come to him 
in the way of revelation, and under the form of a succession of 
visions, and he delivers it as it was given; his letter consists 
entirely of visions and revelations of the Lord, which he has 
been not only permitted but commanded to transmit’. But, as 
the style proclaims aloud, it is not, like some of the later 
apocalypses, a literary effort, appealing to readers generally 
without regard to special circumstances. It is a genuine out- 

come of the time, written with a view to the special needs of a 
particular group of Christian societies; it portrays the life of 
‘those societies, and ministers to their spiritual necessities. In 
form it is an epistle, containing an apocalyptic prophecy; in 
spirit and inner purpose, it is a pastoral. 

2. Hach of the Churches of Asia had difficulties peculiar to 
‘itself, and these problems are treated first. The first three chapters, 
which have seemed to some critics to have no real coherence with 
the rest of the book, are in fact occupied with this preliminary 
task, The glorified Head of Christendom is revealed as visiting 
the Churches, and taking note of their several conditions; and 
the so-called ‘letters to the Churches’ record the results of His 
inspection. Nothing in the book is more remarkable than the 
precision with which these separate messages differentiate be- 


1 On the one exception (x. 4) see the note ad loc. 
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tween Church and Church, as the searchlight of the Spirit? is 
turned upon each in succession. Only two of the Churches, 
escape reproof: the strenuous commercial life and the material | 
prosperity of the Asian cities have had their natural effect upon 
the Christian minorities, which were'in the sight of the Bishop of 
souls suffering from this cause even more severely than from the 
slanders of the Jews or the menaces of the heathen. At Ephesus 
the standard of Christian life, though still high, had been sensibly 
lowered ; at Laodicea the Church was lukewarm and supercilious, 
at Sardis it was spiritually dead. And not only is the spiritual 
condition of each society diagnosed, but the circumstances are 
carefully distinguished. At Smyrna and Philadelphia the Jews 
are specially hostile; at Pergamum and Thyatira trouble has 
been caused by the Nicolaitans. At every turn the messages to 
the Churches shew local knowledge ; some of the allusions which 
have not yet received a satisfactory explanation will doubtless 
yield their secret to a fuller knowledge of the history and 
antiquities of Asia. The business of the prophet is with the 
particular Church to which for the moment attention is called, 
and which would recognize at once the force of his words. It is 
enough for the general reader if he grasps the spiritual lesson 
which is to be found in these messages by everyone who has an 
ear to hear it. 

3. After c. iii, the separate interests of the Churches pass 


out of sight. The visions which follow open wider fields of view 
that embrace the whole Church and the whole of human history, , 
reaching to the consummation and the Coming of the Lord. 


a 


But the Asian Churches are not forgotten, even if they are not \ » 
mentioned again till near the end (xxii. 16, 21). Their spiritual / - 


dangers are probably in view throughout the book, but especially 
in passages where the vices of heathenism are condemned and the 
faithful are warned against participation in them2, or reminded 
of their obligation to keep themselves pure®, And the whole 


1 Apoe. ii. 7, 11, 17, 29) Alls Os) 035,225 3 Ag in vil. 14, xiv. 4f., xvi. 15, xxi. 
2 As e.g. in ix. 20f., xviii. of, 50. teh 4. 
Pod, Ty 15s 
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series of visions which begins with c. iv. is in effect an answer to 
the forebodings by which the faithful in Asia were harassed in 
view of the gathering forces of Antichrist. The Churches of 
Asia knew themselves to be on the brink of an encounter with the 
greatest power the world had seen. The subject of cc. iv.mxxil. 


~ is the course and issue of the struggle, and the purpose of these 


chapters is to strengthen faith and kindle hope in the hearts of 
the faithful. In the light of the revelation vouchsafed to him the 
prophet John sees clearly that an age of persecution is beginning, 
and that it will affect not only the Churches of Asia, but the 
Church throughout the Roman world. How long it will last he 
does not say; in the earlier visions it seems to run on to the 
consummation, but in the later great reaches of time are seen 
to intervene between the end of the pagan power and the end 
of the existing order. The light grows as the Seer looks, and 
the issue becomes more and more distinct; Babylon falls, the 
Beast and the False Prophet receive their doom, Satan himself 
is finally consigned to destruction, and the City of God descends 
from heaven, idealized and glorious, as becomes the Bride of the 
glorified Christ. The final outcome of the struggle between the 
Church and the World, the Christ and the Antichrist, is postponed 
to the last two chapters, but. there are anticipations of it all 
along the course of the book: in the promises with which each 
of the seven messages to the Churches ends; in the vision of 
the innumerable multitude before the Throne of God; in the 


vision of the 144,000 virgin-souls upon Mount Zion. The whole 
- book is a Sursum corda, inviting the Churches to seek strength 
\ in the faith of a triumphant and returning Christ. In vain the 


Ancient Enemy stirs up trouble; in vain the Beast from the sea 
sets up his image, and the Beast from the land compels men 
under pain of outlawry or death to worship it. The seal of the 
living God secures those who refuse the mark of the Beast; the 
martyrs are conquerors, and shall not be hurt of the Second Death; 
their names are in the Book of Life. Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth,...they rest from their labours, for 
their works follow with them; after the fall of their great enemy 
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they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years; they shall 
enter through the gates into the City; the Lord God shall give them 
light; they shall reign for ever and ever. 

4. Of the immediate effect of the Apocalypse upon the Asian 
Churches we cannot judge; certainly they weathered the storm, 
for in the next Christian writing which comes to us from Asia, 
the Letters of Ignatius, they are represented as large and 
flourishing communities. The storm itself passed within two 
or three years after the date which Irenaeus assigns to the ; 
Apocalypse; Domitian was assassinated Sept. 18, 96, and the 
accession of Nerva probably gave peace to the Asian Churches. 
Trajan, who succeeded in the January of 98, seems to have taken 
no active measures before A.D. 112, when his attention was directed 
by the younger Pliny to the extraordinary progress of Christianity 
in Bithynia. Perhaps it may be safely inferred that in the interval 
between 96 and 112 the danger threatened by the Caesar- 
worship ceased to be pressing, and for the moment the need of 
comfort such as the Apocalypse offered was less keenly felt. But 
what St John had written in the Spirit for the times of Domitian 
and the Churches of Asia remained as a heritage for all suffering 
Churches throughout the Empire. An early example of the help- 
fulness of the book to Christians under persecution has survived 
in the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, written in 
177 to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, which bears many 
signs of the use of the Apocalypse by the Christian societies of 
South Gaul during the troubles in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
It quotes or alludes to Apoce. i. 5, ili. 14, xlv. 4, xxl. 117, It is 
- impossible to doubt that the roll which contained St John’s great 
letter to the parent Churches in Asia was often in the hands of 
' the daughter Churches in Gaul, and perhaps accompanied the 
confessors to the prisons where they awaited the martyr’s crown. 

5. There is some reason for believing that the writer of the 
Apocalypse, before his work was ended, realized that the book 
might find a larger field of service than the Churches of Asia or 
even the Churches of the Empire could offer. In the early chapters 
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it is clear that St John writes with a view to his message being 
read aloud in the local Church assemblies : blessed 1s he that readeth 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy ; he that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches’. Beyond the 
transmission of the letter for reading in neighbouring Churches, 
the prophet contemplates no circulation of his book; his message 
is to the Churches of Asia, and he is content to be the means of 
conveying it to them. But when he reaches the end a presenti- 
ment seems to enter his mind that the book will live: I testify 
unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book, If any man shall add unto them, God shall add unto him 
the plagues which are written in this book; and if any man shall 
take away...God shall take away his part from the tree of life?. 
The primary destination of the Apocalypse is still kept in view: 
it is to the hearer rather than the reader that the Apocalyptist 
makes his final appeal. Yet the appeal seems to imply an 
expectation that the book will be copied and circulated for wider 
reading. ‘The words are based on two passages in Deuteronomy, 
and they practically place the Apocalypse on a level with the 
Torah and anticipate for it a place among the Scriptures of the 
Church. St John knew himself to be a prophet, and his writing 
to be a prophecy; that he was commanded to consign his visions 
to a book was an assurance to him that their purpose would not 
be fulfilled in one generation or in two. He sees the book 
going down to posterity, and like the Deuteronomist he endeavours 
to guard it against interpolation and excision. As he writes the 
last words upon the papyrus roll that lies upon his knee, the 
conviction dawns upon him that the Revelation of Jesus Ohrist 
was given for the warning and comfort of the whole Church 
to the end of time. 


1 Apoc. i. 3, ii. 7 etc. 2 Apoc, xxii. 18 f. 





IX. 


DATE. 


1. Early Christian tradition is almost unanimous in assigning 


the Apocalypse to the last years of Domitian. 


The following are the chief authorities. Tren. Va 3Ou2 ap. Eus. 
Hf. #. iii, 18, v. 8 ei yap eeu dvaavddv To vdv KaLpo enporred au ToUvopa 
avrovd [se. TOU dvtixpicrou], dv éxeivov av €ppeOn Tod Kal TH “Azoxd- 
Auf € Ewpaxdros: ovdé yap mpd moAAov Xpovov Ewpaby, ara oxedov ot 
THS HMeTepas yeveds, mpos TO TéACL THS Aoperravod apxns. 
Clem. Alex. quis dives § 42 TOU TUpPaVvvoOU TeAevTHTAVTOS a amo THs Tdrpov 
THs vncov peTrnAOev ext THY "Edecov. Origen, in Mt. tom. xvi. 6 6 8 
“‘Popator Baoureds, ws U] mapadoots OudacKel, KaTEdikace Tov ‘Tedvigy 
paprupotyra dia tov Tis aAyfeias Adyov eis Ilatpov rHYv vycov®. 
Victorinus in Apoc. (x. 11) “hoe dicit propterea quod quando haec 
Toannes vidit, erat in insula Patmos, in metallum damnatus a Domi- 
tiano Caesare. ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin, et cum iam senior 
putaret se per passionem accepturum receptionem, interfecto Domi- 
tiano, omnia iudicio eius soluta sunt. et Ioannes, de metallo dimissus, 
sic postea tradidit hance eandem quam acceperat a Deo Apoca- 
lypsin”; 2b. on xvii. 10 “‘intellegi oportet tempus quo scripta 
Apocalypsis edita est, quoniam tunc erat Caesar Domitia- 
nus...unus exstat sub quo scripta est Apocalypsis, Domitianus 
scilicet.” Huseb. H.Z. iii. 18 év TOUT [se. in the time of Do- 
mitian | KOTEXEL “Adyos TOV dmdarohoy apa, KGL ebayyeAoray ‘Todviny 
ett TO Bio évotatpiPovra TS els TOV Oelov dédyor eVEKEV paptupias 
Tdrpoy oiketv Karaducac Over THY vnoov: ib. 20 TOTe 87) ovv [on 
the accession of Nerva] Kal TOV amdaToAov "Twavvyy aro TNS KATO 
THY Vaoov puyis THhv emt THs “Edéeoou Star pipiy amerdypevar Oo TOV 
Tap mp aipxation mapadidwor Aoyos : ab. 23 Todvys TUS avroge 
Ovelrev exkAyolas, aro THS KaTo TV vnoov peta THY Aopetiavod 

tedevtTynv eravehOav duyjs. Ps. Aug. quaest. V. et N.T. 76. 2 “ista 
revelatio eo tempore fasta est, quo apostolus Tohannes in insula erat 
Pathmos, relegatus a Domitiano imperatore fidei causa.” Hieron. 
de virr. ‘ustr. 9 “quarto decimo anno secundam post Neronem 


who banished John is not named either 


1 According to Dionysius Barsalibi, 
Hippolytus followed Irenaeus in assign- 
ing the Apocalypse to the reign of Do- 
mitian (Gwynn, in Hermathena, vii. 
137). 
api will be seen that the Alexandrian 
testimony is not explicit; the Hmperor 


by Clement or Origen. But in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary 
they may be presumed to have followed 
in this respect the tradition of South 
Gaul and Asia, Minor. 


g2 
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persecutionem movente Domitiano in Patmon insulam rele- 
gatus scripsit Apocalypsin...interfecto autem Domitiano et 
actig eius ob nimiam crudelitatem a senatu rescissis sub Nerva 
principe redit Ephesum.” 


2. According to other ancient but not early authorities the 
book was written under Claudius', Nero, or Trajan. 


Thus the title prefixed to both the Syriac versions of the Apoca- 
lypse assigns the banishment of St John to the reign of Nero 
Soman _ a4 m\ sahea), Epiphanius places both the exile 
and the return under Claudius (haer. li. 12 pera thy aitod and THs 
Ldrpov érdvoSov tiv émt KAavdlov yevomevny Katoapos: ab. 32 
abrod 8& rpodytevcavtos év xpdvors KAavdiov Katcapos avwrara 
dre eis thy Idrpov vicov trqpeev xti.). The Synopsis de vita et morte 
prophetarum attributed to Dorotheus goes to the opposite extreme, 
placing the exile in the time of Trajan: id d¢ Tpaiavov 
Baotréws ewpicbn &v tH vyow Tdrpo...mera d€ THY teXeuTHY 
Tpaiavod érdvecw dxd rhs vycov, adding however: <ioi dé ot 
Agyovow py ert Tpaiavod avrdv eopirOyvar év Ilatyw, adda ert 
Aopercavod. Similarly Theophylact on Mt. xx. 22 Iwavvyv dé 
Tpaiaves xaredikace paptypowvta TO Adyw Tis dAnOeias (compare 
the extract from Origen in § 1). The reference to Trajan has 
perhaps been suggested by Iren. ii. 22. 5 mapéuewe yap avrots 
[6 “Iwavvys] wéxpt Tov Tpaiavod xpdver. 


3. The general situation presupposed by the book is con- 
sistent, as we have seen, with the early tradition which represents 
it as a work of the last years of Domitian. The evidence may be 
(a) The condition of the Asian 
Churches, as it is described in cc. il, ii, is that of a period 
considerably later than the death of Nero. Their inner life has 
undergone many changes since St. Paul’s ministry at Ephesus, 
and even since the writing of the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians* and the two Epistles to Timothy. 


1 On this see Hort, Apocalypse, p. xviii. 


briefly summarized here. 


Deterioration has 
municated by St John to Laodicea pro- 


2°So Theophylact, praef. in Ioann., 
but speaking of the fourth Gospel: 6 xat 
ouvéypawev év Ildruw TH viow é&dpioros 
OvaredXGy pera Tpiaxovtadto ern THs Tod 
xpisTod avadnews. Tertullian (scorp. 
15) does not definitely say that the exile 
to Patmos took place under Nero, though 
he is credited by Jerome (adv. Jovin. i. 
26) with doing so, and his words admit 
of that construction. 

3 Lightfoot, indeed, assuming the 
earlier date of the Apocalypse writes 
(Colossians, p. 41): ‘‘the message com- 


longs the note which was struck by 
St Paul in the letter to Colossae. An 
interval of a very few years has not 
materially altered the character of these 
Churches. Obviously the same temper 
prevails, the same errors are rife, the 
same correction must be supplied.” But 
the examples which he gives (pp. 41—44) 
shew only that the same general ten- 
dencies were at work in the Lycus valley, 
as when St Paul wrote, and this micht 
well have been so even after an interval 
of more than 30 years. 
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- set in at Ephesus, and at Sardis and Laodicea faith is dying or 
dead. The Nicolaitan party, of which there is no certain trace in 
the Epistles of St Paul, is now widely distributed and firmly rooted. 
The external relations of the Churches shew a similar advance. 
In past days Pergamum had witnessed a single martyrdom: nowa // 
storm of persecution was about to break on the Churches, and the 
faithful might expect to suffer imprisonment and death. (b) The 
prevalence of the Imperial cult, and the pressure which was being 
put upon recusant Christians by the Asiarchs, are suggestive of 
the time of Domitian rather than of Nero or Vespasian’, Later 
than Domitian’s reign this precise situation could not have arisen ; 
Nerva did not maintain the aggressive policy of Domitian®, and 
when Trajan’s rescript began to do its work, the petty persecution 
described in Apoc. xiii. would give place to formal indictment before 
the Proconsul. Thus the death of Domitian (Sept. 18, 96) is our 
terminus ad quem; a terminus a quo is supplied by the date of his 
accession (Sept. 13, 81), but the superior limit may with great 
probability be pushed forward to A.D. 90 or even further, since 
Domitian’s jealous insistence on his claims to Divine honours and 
his encouragement of the delatores belong to the later years of 
his reign. 

4. There are other indications of date which are more 
definite, and point in the same direction. (a) It is impossible 
to doubt that the legend of Nero redivivus is in full view of the 
Apocalyptist in more than one passage (xill. 3, 12, 14, xvil. 8). 

Archbishop Benson, indeed, seeks to impale those who hold this 
theory on the horns of a dilemma*®. If St John referred to the 
legend, either he believed it or he did not. If he believed it, “he 


believed not only what was not true, but what decently-informed 
and reasonable heathen never believed.’’ If he did not believe it, ~ 


1 Dr Hort (x Peter, p. 2) maintains 
that ‘‘in Asia Minor, the special home 
of the Emperor-worship, we have no 
right to assume that it was only under 
an Emperor like Domitian...that Chris- 
tians were likely to have it forced upon 
them.” This no doubt is true, but 
the probability remains that the great 
outbreak of persecution, which was 
imminert when the Apocalypse was 


written, belongs to the later rather than 
to the earlier epoch; see c. vil. of this 
introduction. 

2 Cf. Dio Cassius, Ixviil. 1 plcer dé 
Aoperiavod al elxdves adrov...cuvexwvevOn- 
oav...kat 6 Nepovas Tovs Te Kpwopevous ex” 
doeBeia adpnKe, kal Tos dvydvTas KaTHYya- 
yev. See also Kus. H.#. ili. 20. 

3 Apocalypse, p. 173 f. 
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he was guilty of a grave political offence in using for his own ends 
a story which was ‘“‘hostile to the peace of the district where it 
existed,” and moreover was aimed against the reigning Emperor. 
The second alternative has been assumed in the following com- 
mentary, but the inference which Dr Benson draws is not admitted. 
No one who appreciates the greatness of our author will suppose 
that he gave credit to the wild legends which were afloat about 
Nero’s return, But the conditions of apocalyptic writing did not 
preclude him from working mere legend into his symbolism, nor 
was there any appreciable danger in the use of this legend in a 
book addressed to Christians only. The reference to the reigning 
Emperor was not likely to be intelligible to any non-Christian into 
whose hands the book might fall, and to Christians it suggested 
nothing which was not already notorious. 


™~ 


In Asia the story of Nero’s recovery was common talk as early 
as A.D. 69 (Tac. hist. 11. 8 “Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae 
velut Nero adventaret vario super exitu eius rumore, eoque pluri- 
bus vivere eum fingentibus credentibusque”); but pretenders 
continued to arise, and even under Trajan the belief that he was 
yet living was still general (Dio Chrysostom, or. xxi., cal vbv ért 
mavres éemiOupovar Snv, of S& mretotou Kai olovrai). (b) In 
ce, xlil., xvii. Domitian is described in terms as plain as the 
circumstances allowed. Nero is dead, but the stroke of his death 
is healed (xiii. 3, 12). He is the Beast—he impersonates the 
brutal strength of the persecuting World-power, and he was, and 
is not, and is about to ascend out of the Abyss (xvii. 8). Nero 
himself was the fifth Emperor, and he has fallen; but the Beast 
which was and is not reappears in an eighth Emperor, who is of 
the seven, inasmuch as he recalls to men’s minds the fifth, and 
plays his part over again, till he too goeth into perdition 
(xvi. 11 f.)% 

5. Notwithstanding the external and internal evidence which 
supports the Domitianic date, the great Cambridge theologians of 
the last century were unanimous in regarding the Apocalypse as 
a work of the reign of Nero, or of the years which immediately 


1 Nero was born in a.p. 37, so that, refer (xvi. 12) to the dread of a Parthian \ | 
had he lived till a.p. 100, he would have invasion, which was connected with the | . 
been nob more than 63. a : expectation of Nero’s return: cf. Tac. | \ 

€ commentary ad locos. It hist. i. 2; Orac. Sibyll. iy. ; 
may be added that St John appears to : Babess he 
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followed his death. Bishop Lightfoot seems to have accepted 
“the view which assigns it to the close of Nero’s reign or there- 
‘abouts!.” Bishop Westcott placed it “before the destruction of 
Jerusalem’.” Dr Hort in his posthumous commentary on 1 Peter® 
writes: “there are strong reasons for placing [the Apocalypse] 
not long after Nero’s death.” Such a threefold cord of scholarly 
opinion is not quickly broken, and the reasons on which it was 
founded deserve the most careful consideration. In the partition 
of the New Testament between the three, the Apocalypse, un- 
happily, was “not finally assigned‘,” and their published writings® 
contain but incidental references to the question of its date. 
From these it would appear that they were guided in their judge- 
ment on this point partly by the relation which they believed 
the Book to occupy with reference to the Fall of Jerusalem, 
partly by the contrast which it presents to the Fourth Gospel. 
Thus Dr Hort writes: “The day of the Lord which the writer to 
the Hebrews saw drawing nigh had already begun to break in 
‘blood and fire, when St John sent his Apocalypse to the Gentile 
Churches of Asia®”’ And Dr Lightfoot: “It marks the close of 
what we may call the Hebraic period of St John’s life, ic. the 
period which...he had spent chiefly in the East and among 
Aramaic-speaking peoples’”” But perhaps the fullest treatment 
of the subject is to be found in Dr Westcott’s introduction to the 
Gospel of St John: “Of the two books (he says) the Apocalypse 
is the earlier. It is less developed both in thought and style.... 
The crisis of the Fall of Jerusalem explains the relation of the 
Apocalypse to the Gospel. In the Apocalypse that ‘coming’ of 
Christ was expected, and painted in figures; in the Gospel the 
‘coming’ is interpreted*.” 

It is clear that these arguments for placing the Apocalypse 


1 Biblical Essays, p. 52; ef. Super- 
natural Religion, p. 132. 

2 St John, Intr. p, 1xxxvil. 

® P. 2; ct. Hulsean Lectures, p. 140f., 
Judaistic Christianity, p. 160. 

4 See Bp Westcott’s prefatory note to 
Dr Hort’s 1 Peter (p. vi). 

5 On the argument by which this 
view is supported in Apocalypse i—iii 


(1908) see the postscript to this chapter. 

8 Jud. Christianity, p. 160. 

7 Supernatural Religion, p. 132. Dr 
Lightfoot appears to be in general agree- 
ment here with his antagonist, who 
placed the Apocalypse ‘‘about a.pD. 68, 

” 


8 St John, p. lxxxvi f. 
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under Nero or Vespasian rest on more than one presupposition. 
The unity of the Book is assumed, and it is held to be the work 
of the author of the Fourth Gospel. But the latter hypothesis is 
open, and perhaps will always be open to doubt; and the former 
cannot be pressed so far as to exclude the possibility that the 
extant book is a second edition of an earlier work, or that it in- 
corporates earlier materials, and either hypothesis would sufficiently 
account for the few indications of a Neronic or Vespasianic date 
which have been found in it’. When it is added that the great 
scholars who have been named dealt with the question incident- 
ally and not in connexion with a special study of the Apocalypse, 
_ it seems permissible to attach less importance to their judgement 
on this point than on others to which their attention had been 
more directly turned. 

6. With all due deference, therefore, to the great authority of 
Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, and of the foreign scholars? who 
have supported an earlier date, adhesion has been given in this 
edition to the view that the Apocalypse, at least in its present 
form, belongs, as Irenaeus believed, to the reign of Domitian and 
to the last years of that reign (g@0—96). This date appears to be 
consistent with the general character and purpose of the book. 
The Apocalypse as a whole presupposes a period when in Asia at 
least the Church was compelled to choose between Christ and 
Caesar. And the prophet foresees that this is no local or passing 
storm, but one which will spread over the whole Empire, and run 
a long course, ending only with the fall of paganism and of Rome. 
The Coming of the Lord is no longer connected with the Fall of 
Jerusalem, which is viewed as an event of past history’ A new 
Jerusalem has taken the place of the old city of God, and the 
Apocalyptist can already see its ideal glories revealed. But for 
the moment Babylon is in the foreground of the picture, and 
Babylon must fall before the end, and after Babylon the Beast 


1 E.g. the eryptic representation of and Weiss, Dusterdiek, and Mommsen, 


Nero’s name in xiii. 18, and the ap- who place it under Vespasian; see 
parent reference to Vespasian as the C. Anderson Scott, Revelation, p. 48, 
reigning Emperor in ¢. xvii. ro. ao Tie : : 

2 E.g. Baur, Hilgenfeld, Beyschlag, 8 On c. xi. 1 ff. see the commentary 


who assign the book to the reign of Nero, ad 1, 
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and the False Prophet. Even the triumph that follows on their 
destruction is not final, for the Dragon remains to be overcome. 
So the Coming is postponed indefinitely, though the old watch- 
word, “Idov épxouas rayv, still rings in our ears. The whole 
standpoint is that of the closing years of the first century, when 
the Church knew herself to be entering upon a struggle of which 
she could not foresee the end, although of the victorious issue she 
entertained no doubt. 


[In the Apocalypse of St John i.—iii. (1908) Dr Hort deals at 
some length with the date of the Book, and on historical grounds 
strongly supports the view which places it at the beginning of 
the reign of Vespasian. oA 

He admits that “if external evidence alone could decide, there 
would be a clear preponderance for Domitian” (p. xx.). “On the 
other hand the general historical bearings of the book are those of 
the early, and are not those of the late period” (p. xxxii.). Two 
points in particular are urged as leading to this conclusion. 
(1) “The whole language about Rome and the empire, Babylon 
and the Beast, fits the last days of Nero and the time immediately 
following, and does not fit the short local reign of terror under 
Domitian.” (2) “The book breathes the atmosphere of a time of 
wild commotion...it is only in the anarchy of the earlier time that 
we can recognise a state of things that will account for the tone 
of the Apocalypse” (p. xxvi. f.). 

These two positions rest upon evidence which is given in full 
(pp. Xxl.—xxvi.), and would be nearly conclusive if the Apoca- 
lypse had been addressed to Rome or written from the standpoint 
of a Roman Christian. But the conditions which existed in the 
province of Asia may have coloured events differently in the eyes 
of an Ephesian prophet. In the foregoing chapters of this intro- 
duction an attempt has been made to shew that in the later years 
of Domitian’s reign the Ceesar-worship in Asia was a danger which 
threatened the Church with imminent destruction. If that view 
is correct, there is no need to take into account the shortness of 
“the local reign of terror” at Rome under Domitian or the com- 
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parative length and severity of Nero’s persecution. Neither of 
these would have greatly influenced the attitude of Asian 
Christians towards the Emperor or the Empire; it would rather 
have been determined by what was happening in Asia itself with 
the sanction of the Imperial authorities. In Asia at the moment 
there seems to have been good reason to expect a recrudescence 
of the policy of Nero, and something worse; if there were no 
recent martyrdoms, yet persecution was ready to break out upon 
the least excuse, and but for the death of Domitian there would 
probably have been a general uprising of the pagan population 
against the Church. This, as it seems, was the situation on 
which the seer of the Apocalypse has seized as the occasion for 
his prophecy. 

For these reasons the present writer is unable to see that the 
historical situation presupposed by the Apocalypse contradicts the 
testimony of Irenaeus which assigns the vision to the end of the 
reign of Domitian. But has the testimony of Irenaeus been 
rightly understood? Dr Hort, it appears, in his lectures on the 
Apocalypse referred to an article by M. J. Bovon in the Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie (Lausanne, 1887), in which it was 
suggested that the subject of éwpaOn in Iren. v. 30. 3 is not % 
aToxahuyis but 0 Tiy amoxdduiw éwpaxas, Le. 6 “Iwavrns. 
This view has been supported with great acuteness by the Bishop 
of Ely in the Journal of Theological Studies for April 1907. 
It does not, however, seem that Dr Hort himself, although he 
admitted “the difficulty of accounting for ydp on the common 
interpretation, and the force of the argument from the use of épdw 
with persons in Irenaeus” (p. 42), allowed M. Bovon’s suggestion 
to weigh with him against the usual and natural interpretation of 
the words. On the contrary he assumes that Irenaeus bears 
witness to the Domitianic date, and for the view which he prefers 
he relies entirely on the internal evidence and the circumstances 
which in his judgement it must be held to presuppose.] 


x 
CIRCULATION AND RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH. 


1. Assuming that the Apocalypse was addressed by a person 
of influence or authority to seven of the leading Churches of 
Asia between the years 90 and 96, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was copied and circulated to some extent before the 
beginning of the second century. As the encyclical was brought \ 
round by the author’s messenger, each of the Churches addressed | 
would transcribe it for its own use, and send a copy to the 
Churches in the immediate neighbourhood’, and these in their 
turn would repeat the process. Within a few years the circulation 
of such a document would overstep the limits of the province, 
whether through the spontaneous action of the Asian societies’, 
or in answer to the appeal of foreign Churches’, or through the 
agency of individual Christians upon their travels. In one or 
all of these ways the great Christian apocalypse would have 
passed from Church to Church and from province to province, 
and wherever it went it could not fail to excite the interest 
of Christian readers. 

2. Thusit is not incredible that Ignatius (110—117*) may shew 
some knowledge of the Apocalypse of John in more than one of 

1 Cf. Col. iv. 16 grav dvayvwob map’ 3 Polye. Phil. 13 ras émtorodas “Iy- 
bul % émicrodh, mojoate Wa Kal év TH  varlov Tas weupbeloas juiv wap’ avrod, 


Aaodixéwr éxxdnolg dvayvwo0G, kal tiv ék — kal Gdas doas elxouev map’ Hui, éwéupa- 
Aaodixtas a xat duets dvayvGre. On per duly kabws évereldacde. 


the method of transmission see Ram- 4 On Clem. R. Cor. 34. 3, see N.T. in 
say, Letters to the Seven Churches, the Apostolic Fathers, p.58. Lightfoot, 
cc. il., ili. who placed the Apocalypse under Nero 


2 See Mart. Polyc. 20 xal rots éwé- or Vespasian, was inclined to see in 
Kewa Gdedpots Thy émiorodAyy diaméu- Clem. l.c. a reference to Apoc, XXii. 125 
pace. see his note ad J. 
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his letters to the Asian Churches (Hph. 15. 3 iva @puev abtov vaoi, 
kal avtos év nuiv beds [Apoc. xxi. 3]; Philad. vi. 1, orndai 
elow Kal Tapot vexpar, ed’ ols yéypamrrat povov dvomata avoporav 
[Apoc. ili, 12]), though the coincidences are not such as to 


justify a definite conclusion. In the Epistle of Barnabas’, again, 


there are one or two passages which may allude to St John’s work 
(Barn. 6. 13 Aéyer 6é Kupuos 180d roid Ta éryata ws TA TPaTA 
[Apoe. xxi. 3]; 2b: 21. 3 éyyds 6 Kdpsos Kal 6 y1cOds adrod [Apoc. 
xxi. 10 f.]); but the balance of probability is in each instance 
against the reference. There is however abundant evidence that 
the Apocalypse was in circulation during the second half of the 
second century, not only in Asia, but in the West. 


(1) Eusebius does not mention the Apocalypse among N.T. 
books known to Papias (Z. £. iii. 39), unless this is implied in his 
attribution of Papias’s chiliasm to a misunderstanding of certain 
statements made by Apostolic’authority®. But against the silence 
of Eusebius we have to set the express statement of Andreas, who 
in the prologue to his commentary writes: epi pévto ted Geo- 
mvevotou THs BiBov mepittov pnkivery tov AOyov yyovpeOa, TaV 
paxapiwy Tpyyopiov pyyi.tod Peoddyov Kal KupidAov, tpocére Te Kal 
Tov adpxatotépwv Ilariov, Eipnvaiov, Mefodiov, kai “ImroAvrou zpoo- 
Haptupovvtwy 76 aéumuerov, Andreas, moreover, quotes a remark 
of Papias upon Apoc. xii. 7 ff. Papias, it will be remembered, was 
according to Irenaeus (v. 33) an dxovort?s “Iwdvvov and an dpxatos 
dvyp, whose floruit is likely to be nearer to the beginning than to the 
middle of the second century*. (2) About 4.D. 180 Irenaeus knew of 
copies of the Apocalypse already ‘ancient,’ and of witness borne to 
the text of the book by persons who had seen the writer (v. 30 
= Eus. H.£. v. 8)’, and who, if not Papias and Polycarp, pre- 
sumably belonged to their generation’, (3) Justin, who lived 
at’ Ephesus’ before he went to Rome, speaks of the Apocalypse as 
a recognized Christian book, and identifies its author with the 
Apostle John: apol. i. 28 ous xadeirar Kai caravas Kat dua Boros, 
ws é« TOV ymeTepwv Tvyypappdatov epevvjoavtes pabecv 
dvvacbe*; dial. 81 map’ qpiv dvyp tis & dvoua “Iwavyys, els Tov 
drootéhwy Tod xpiorod, év droKahtipe yevouevy adtd, xidva ery Tour} 


1 a.D. 130-1 (Harnack), : Gospel, p. 250f.; Lightfoot, S.R.p. 150: 


2 See N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, 
p. 16f. 

3d xal yoduat Tas drocToNtKas TapeK- 
SeEdwevov Ounyjoers vrodaBely, Tra év 
drodelypuace mpds abr&y pwvorikds elpnuéva 
Bn ovvewpaxdra. Of. Lightfoot, Super- 
natural Religion, p. 214, note 4. 


4 See Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth 


“we may say that Papias was probably 
born about a.p. 60—7o0.” 

° The words will be found on p. 175 
(note to Apoe. xiii. 18). 

6 Lightfoot, S.R. p. 218. 

7 Harnack places the Ephesian re- 
sidence of Justin ¢. a.p. 135. 

8 Cf. Apoe. xii. 9, xx. 2. 
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oev &v *Tepovo adi. Tous 6) Hetepw XploTa miorevoavtas mpoedy- 
tevce’. (4) Eusebius (H. Z. iv. 26) mentions among the works of 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis (c. A.D. 165), ra rept Tod Sia BdAov Kal THs Arro- 
Kahiwvews ‘Iwdvvov?, The work, whatever its nature may have been, 
has perished®, but the title shews that the Apocalypse was accepted 
at this time in one of the Churches to which it was originally 
sent—a Church, moreover, which had little cause to pride itself 
upon the character it receives from the Apocalyptist. In the 
wreck of the Montanistic* and anti-Montanistic literature which 
perplexed the Churches of Asia at this time, we have probably 
lost many similar references to the book; but we know, on the 
authority of Eusebius (ZH. Z. v. 18), that it was quoted by the anti- 
Montanist Apollonius (kéxpyrat dé kal paptupias ard THs “lwdvvov 
*Amroxadtwews)®, Later, but before the end of the century, 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, cites the Apocalypse against the 
teaching of Hermogenes (Eus. H. 2, iv. 24 dAdo [ovyypapypa tod 
@eopirov] pds tiv aipeowy “Epyoyévous tHv ervypapyy exer, ev @ ex THs 
"Aroxadiews “Iwdvvov Kéxpytat paptvpiats) ; in Asia Minor ‘and in 
Western Syria the book had clearly become a court of appeal to 
which Christians of opposite schools could submit their differences. 
(5) In South Gaul about the same time the Apocalypse was held 
in equal regard. The Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons, addressed in 177 to the region from which the book 
emanated’, cites or refers to it some: five times’, and one of the 
quotations is introduced by the N.T. formula for the citation of 
canonical Scripture (iva 7 ypady 7AnpwO7). “With Irenaeus, Bishop 
of Lyons,.a few years later, quotations from the Apocalypse are 
frequent, and they are usually introduced by the words “John 
(or “John the disciple of the Lord”) says in the Apocalypse” (Iren. 
Rye bse 7270) FS, 050200 TT, 21.53 5° V0 20.0 Ty 20., 2y 24. 2,352 1)5 
once we have ‘‘the Apocalypse of John” (i. 26. 3), and once “the 


Apocalypse,” 


1 The allusion to Apoc. xxi. in Tatian’s 
Xébyos pds” EAgvas to which reference is 


 . made by Westcott (Canon, p. 320), is too 


obscure to be used for the purpose of 
this chapter. 

2 Two separate books, according’ to 
Jerome (de virr. illustr. g “de diabolo 
librum unum, de Apocalypsi Ioannis 
librum unum’”’), - 

3 On the commentary of the pseudo- 
Melito see Harnack, Gesch: d. altchr. 
Litteratur, i. 254, and the chapter of 
this introduction on Apocalyptic com- 
mentaries (c. xvii), 

4 For some instances of a Montanistic 
use of the Apocalypse see Zahn, Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Kanons, i. p. 205 f. 

5 There is a possible allusion to Apoc. 
xxii. 18f. in the anonymous anti-Mon- 
tanistic writing quoted by Eusebius in 
H.£E. vy. 16. The same verses may be 


without the author’s name (v. 20. 2)* 


Such is the 


in the mind of Dionysius of Corinth, 
when he writes (ap. Hus. H.E. iv. 23): 
ad pev ékarpodvres, d 5&é mpooribévTes. ols 
70 oval Ketrat. 

6 Hus. H.EH.v. 1 tots xara thy’ Actay 
kal Ppvylav...ddehpois, 

7 The passages to which reference is 
made are Apoc. xiv. 4 (dko\ovdGv 7G 
dpvlw drov dv badyy), xii. 1, xiv. 4 (77 
mapbévy pytpl), xix. g (as els vumpuKov 
detrvov KexAnuévot), XXiil. 11 (6 dvomos 
dvounodrw ért, Kal 6 dtkavos dukawjrw 
ért). 
2 See Zahn Gesch, d. NTlichen 
Kanons, i. 202, note 2. Quotations 
from the fourth Gospel are similarly 
announced, with the substitution of in 
Evangelio for in Apocalypsi, cf. Iren. i, 

SER ALi 2y1Na 250050 Ven LGs 2. OR 
the title ‘‘disciple of the Lord” see 
ce. xy. of this introduction, 
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authority of the book that when it is silent on a point Irenaeus 
permits himself to write (v. 30. 1), “dignum non est praeconari a 
Spiritu sancto.” (6) At Rome, there is some reason to think, the 
Apocalypse was known even before the coming of Justin. The 
Shepherd of Hermas twice (Vis. ii. 2. 7, iv. 3. 1) uses the remark- 
able phrase 7 OAdfus 7 peyédyn, which occurs in Apoce. vii. 145 
moreover, it is hardly too bold to say with Bishop Westcott that 
“the symbolism of the Apocalypse reappears in the Shepherd.” 
Certainly there is a marked affinity between the two books, which 
shews itself in the use of similar imagery ; in both the Church is a 
“woman, and her adversary a wild beast; in both we read of the 
-Book of Life, and of conquerors distinguished by their white robes 
and palms and crowns; if the Apocalypse describes the New Jeru- 
salem as lying four-square within walls on whose foundation stones 
are the names of the Apostolic college, the Shepherd describes a 
tower which is in building, the bright squared stones of which are 


the Apostles and other teachers of the Church’. 


That these 


coincidences are not purely accidental is rendered probable by 
the circumstance that the Muratorian fragment on the Canon, 
which refers to the Shepherd as written “nuperrime temporibus 
nostris in urbe Roma,” seems to intimate that the Apocalypse of 
John was universally recognized at Rome, in contrast to the 
Apocalypse of Peter which some refused to acknowledge (“‘Apo- 
calypse{s] etiam Johannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam 
[2sc. Apocalypsim Petri] quidam ex nostris legi in ec[c]lesia nolunt®”). 
(7) The Church of Carthage, the daughter of the Roman Church, 
knew and accepted the Johannine Apocalypse at the end of the 
second century or in the early years of the third. Tertullian quotes 
from eighteen out of the twenty-two chapters of the book*, and cites 
it as Scripture (de res. carn. 27 “habemus etiam vestimentorum in 
scripturis menticnem ad spem carnis allegorizare, quia et Apoca- 
lypsis Iohannis Hi sunt, ait, gui vestimenta suanon coinguinaverunt”) ; 
it is the work of the Apostle John (JJare, ii. 14, 24), the instru- 
mentum Ioannis (2b. 38), and part and parcel of the enstrumentum® 


apostolicum (pud. 12 sqq.)°®. 


The Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas 


abound in imagery which is modelled on that of the Apocalypse (e.g. - 
§ 4 “circumstantes candidati milia multa”; § 12 “introeuntes 
vestierunt stolas candidas, et introivimus, et audivimus vocem 
unitam dicentem Agios agios agios sine cessatione...et vidi- 


~ 


1 Canon, p. 201, note2. Cf. Lardner, 
Works, ii. p. 69: ‘‘it is very probable 
that Hermas had read the book of 
St John’s Revelation and imitated it.” 

2 Vis. il. 4, lil. 5, iv. 2; Sim. viii. 2. 

3 That the Apocalypsis Johannis is 
identical with our book is clear by what 
precedes: ‘‘et Iohannes enim in Apoca- 
lypsi, licet septem ecclesiis scribat, 
tamen omnibus dicit”—an early and 
interesting appreciation of the wider 


mus in eodem loco sedentem quasi hominem canum...et in dextra 


purpose of the book. 

4 The quotations are most numerous 
in his Montanistic books, but they oceur 
also in the earlier works, e.g. orat. 3, 5, 
paen. 8. 

> Cf. apol. 18 ‘instrumentum lit- 
teraturae”; 7b. 21 “Iudaeorum instru- 
menta”; res. carn. 40 “instrumenta 
divina.” Cf. Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 107 ff. 

6 Zahn, Gesch, i. p. 204. 
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et in sinistra seniores quattuor...et introeuntes cum admiratione 
stetimus ante thronum.” As in the case of the Shepherd, there 
is no direct quotation here, but the influence of the Apocalypse 
is scarcely doubtful. (8) At Alexandria about the same time the 
Apocalypse was known, and recognized as the work of St John. 
Clement, who cites it several times (paed. i. 6 § 36, ii. 10 § 108, 12 
§ 119; strom. iii. 18 § 106, vi. 13 § 116) with the formula ds dyow 
ev 7H Amoxadtwper Iwdvvys, 16 § 141), regards it as Scripture (pued. 
li. 12 § 119 TO ovpBodrxdv tdv ypaddv), and the work of an 
Apostle (quis dives § 42)’. 


3. From two quarters in the second’ century there comes 


J ohn. (a) “ Apocalypsin eius Marcion respuit?,” as we learn from 
Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 5); and on Marcion’s principles it would 
have been impossible to accept a book so saturated with the 
thought and imagery of the Old Testament. Whether he 
rejected at the same time the attribution of the book to the 
Apostle John which is already to be found in Justin, there is not 
sufficient evidence to shew; in any case it formed no part of his 
apostolicum ; he did not recognize John as a writer of canonical 
Scripture. (6) Far more significant is the attitude of the 
so-called Alogi. Irenaeus (iii. 11. 9), after referring to Marcion’s 
attitude toward the Gospels, says: “alii vero, ut donum Spiritus 
frustrentur quod in novissimis temporibus secundum placitum 
Patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non ad- 
mittunt quae est secundum Ioannis evangelium in qua paracletum 
se missurum Dominus promisit, sed simul et evangelium et pro- 
' pheticum repellunt Spiritum.” Epiphanius represents a nameless 
party which he calls the Alogi as rejecting both the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse (haer. li. 3 ré PdaKoves Toivuy 0!” AXoyor—rtavTny 


agnitum non vis.” Some of the 


If the Judicium Petri, printed by 
Gnostic sects knew and used the Apo- 


Hilgenfeid in N.7. extra canon. recept., 
may be regarded as an HKeyptian writing 
of the second century, its witness must 
be added here: §2 elxoot yap kal réc- 
capés elow mpecBvrepor, Oddexa ex dektav 
kal dwdexa é& edwviuwv—a reference to 
_ Apoc iv. 4. 

2 According to Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. 
haer. 6 he was preceded here by Cerdon: 
“Cerdon...Acta apostolorum et Apoca- 
lypsim quasi falsa reicit.”’ 

3 Tert. op. cit. iii, 14 ‘Ioannem 


calypse, as the Marcosian *2 kai 7A 
(Iren. i. 14. 6, 15. 1) and Justin the 
Gnostic’s aeon ‘Amen’ (Hipp. phil. v. 
26) suggest; see Westcott, Canon, 
pp. 284, 311. Zahn (Gesch. i. 761) 
goes so far as'to say: “‘ wenigstens fiir 
die Valentinianer deg Orients und ins- 
besondere fiir Marcus in Kleinasien 
die Apokalypse ein Buch von nichi ge- 
ringerem Ansehn als die Evy. war.” 


a protest_against the general acceptance of the Apocalypse of / 
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yap avrois TiOnps Ti erwvuplav...o’te TO Tod "lwavvou evay- 
yéduov Séyovras odte THY avToD ’Aroxaduyw...réyovat yap fu) 
elvat a’ta "lwavvov adda KnpivOov, cal otk aka aita pacw 
elvat év éxxdyoia'). Against the genuineness of the Apocalypse 
they urged (1) that the symbolism of the book was unedifying 
(ab. 32 rh pe, dnoiv, dere? ) "Arroxdduwis lwavvov, Aéyouead poe 
Tepl érta ayyéhov Kal extra cadriyyov;), and (2) that it con- 
tained errors in matters of fact (7b. 33 elae maduw Tpayov te 
ayyédw Ths éxxrnotas TO ev Ovateiposs, cal ode evs exel Exxdnola 
Xpictiavev év Ovarteipyn: Tas ody Eypadhe TH wi) ove ;”). Tt is not 
improbable that Epiphanius was indebted for this information 
to a lost work of Hippolytus’, and that we have here a nearly 
contemporaneous account of the first impugners of the Apocalypse. 
If they are identical, as seems likely, with the party mentioned 
by Irenaeus, they may have been originally an Asiatic school 
of extreme anti-Montanists who felt that both the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse of John savoured too strongly of the principles of the 
New Prophecy to allow of their attribution to the Apostle John. 
The assignment of the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus is absurd 
enough, as Epiphanius points out (op. cit. 4 mas yap éotac 
KypivOov ta cata KnpivOov déyovra ;); but the Vision of the 
Thousand Years in Apoc. xx. lent some colour to the suggestion 
that the Apocalypse was the work of that heretic. Possibly the 
idea of Cerinthian authorship was first broached in reference to 
the Revelation, and afterwards extended to the Gospel‘. 

4. Like other Asiatic parties, the anti-Montanistic opponents 
of St John’s writings made their way to Rome. At all events the 
controversy, so far as the Apocalypse is concerned, finds its centre 
in Rome at the beginning of the third century. Eusebius quotes 


1 The Latin writers on the heresies 
copy Epiphanius, or repeat what their 
predecessors had gleaned from him; 
see Philastr. 60, Aug. 30, Praedest. 30, 
Isid. 26, Paul. 7, Honor. 41. 

2 On this singular statement and 
Epiphanius’s explanation see Stanton, 
Gospels as historical documents, p. 209. 

3 The mpds amdcas ras aipécers, or 
possibly the vrép rod Kara ’Iwdvvou eday- 


yerlov kat droxadtWews, or both of these 
works. See Dr Stanton’s note (p. 200). 

* Dr Sanday (Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel, p. 61) calls the attribution of 
the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus ‘*‘a 
piece of sheer bravado,” and such in- 
deed it was, if the Alogi began with the 
Gospel; but the other course seemg 
more natural. 
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from Gaius, a Roman churchman, who lived in the days of Bishop 
Zephyrinus (202—219) and wrote against the Montanist Bishop 
Proclus’, a statement that Cerinthus forged ‘apocalypses’ in the 
name of ‘a great Apostle’: 

Kus. H. LZ. iii. 28 adda Kai KypwOos 6 80 daroxadvpeov [Rufinus : 
per revelationes quasdam] ws bb droctédov peyddou -yeypappévov 
Tepatoroyias nuiv ws 8. ayyédwv attG Sederypévas wWevdspevos 
ereoayer, A€yov meta THY avactacty eriyeov eva TS Bacidevov 
TOU XpLoTOd, Kal marw ériGypias Kal ydovais év “IepovoaAnm Tv 
cdpka moAurevomevnv dovAcvew. Kal éxOpds trapxwv tats ypadals tod 
Geod apiOuov xiAvovtaetias ev ydpw Eoptyns, OéAwy wAavav, héyec 
yiver Oar. 

The words in spaced letters come very near to the terms of 
our Apocalypse, but until 1888 it was competent for scholars 
to suppose that Gaius referred to a book or books written by 
Cerinthus in which he imitated or travestied the work of St 
John?. In that year Dr Gwynn, of Dublin, published in the 
Hermathena (vi. p. 397 ff.) five Syriac scholia from Dionysius 
Barsalibi on the Apocalypse, consisting of extracts from “the 
heretic Gaius” in which Gaius comments on the Apocalypse in 
terms which shew that he did not admit the authority of the 
book. Gaius, therefore, was more or less in sympathy with the 
Alogi, and it is not improbable that, in his zeal against Montanism, 
he adopted the Cerinthian attribution. In any case it is to 
Gaius and his school* rather than to the Eastern ‘ Alogi’ that 
Dionysius of Alexandria refers when he writes fifty years after: 


es 5 a a 
Eus. H. #. vii. 25 tweés pev ovv trav mpd nyav yOérnoav Kal 
aveoxevacay [ Rufinus, a canone scripturarum abiciendum putarunt]| 
” 
mavrn To BiBdiov, Kal’ Exacrov Kepddaoy SuevPdvovtes dyvwortdv TE 
‘\ ° / > /, 50 6 le \ > / > 7 
kal aovAdAdyiotov amodaivovtes, PevderVai Te THY EmLypadyy. Iwavvov 
dp ovK eb é IAN’ odd aroKGA: 7 } dpa Kat 
yap ovk elvat A€yovow, GAN ovde arokddupw eiva, THY TPOdpO Kat 
a fol aA /, \ 4 an 
Taxel KeKAAVPEVNV TH THS ayvoias wapameTacpati’ Kal ovy Orws TOY 
2 L2 NY “ON ? vO On A Fen EY a cde a 2 dr ip 
drocrokwv Twa GAN ovd drAws THY aylwy 7) TdV amd THS exKANoias 
la é / /, cal ‘ 
rovrov yeyovéva mounTynv Tod ovyypayparos, KnpwOov 8é...rodro yap 
lal a - nt lal 
eva. trys SidacKkadias airov 76 ddypa, émiyeov éoecbar THY TOD 
a e A 

xXpictod BaotXelayv, kal dy adros wpéyeto pidoodmaros dy Kat wavy 

a“ fe an 

GapKLKOs, vy TovToLs dveipoTroActv EveTHaL...yaMors Kal... €opTats. 


1 Hus. H.£. ii. 28, vi. 20; cf. Light- of St John.” : 
foot, St Clement, ii. p. 377 ff. 8 It will be observed that Dionysius 

2 See Westcott, Canon®, p. 278, note2: in describing the Chiliastic views of 
‘*T may express my decided belief that Cerinthus uses language which comes 
Caius is not speaking of the Apocalypse very near to that of Gaius. 


et is h 
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5. Neither the ‘ Alogi’ of Asia Minor nor the party of Gaius 
at Rome proved dangerous to the general acceptance of the 
Apocalypse. At Rome Gaius was answered by Hippolytus. On 
the back of the chair which holds the seated figure of the Bishop 
of Portus, a list of his works is graved, and among them is one 
entitled Ynep TOY KATA IWANNHN €[Ya]rreAloy kal aTToKaAyyewct. The 
coupling of the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse suggests that this 
book was directed against the ‘ Alogi,’ or, more probably, a similar 
party at Rome represented by Gaius» The same book may be 
intended by the Heads against Gaius, which Ebedjesu attributes 
to Hippolytus’, and from which Dr Gwynn’s fragments have been 
drawn. In his extant works and fragments Hippolytus repeatedly 
asserts his belief in the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
(e.g. ed. Lagarde, p. 48 ot Tws yap “lwavyns eirev ‘O dv cal 6 Hv Kal 
0 €pxomevos: p.159 6 avoiywy Kal ovdels KreEtes, Os "lwdvyns Néyer), 
and he identifies John the disciple of the Lord with the Apostle (7b. 
P. 17 Neve pol, pakapte “lwdvyn, drdaToA€ Kal waOnTda Tod Kupiou, Ti 
eldes cal jxovoas mept BaBvrdvos). During the remainder of 
the first half of the third century we hear no more of the counter- 
movement. At Carthage Cyprian uses the Apocalypse freely, 
both in the Testimonia‘ and in his treatises and letters; at Alex- 
andria Origen entertains no doubt as to the authenticity of the 
book (e.g. in Loann. t. i. 14 dyotv odv év rH *"Arroxartres 6 Tod 
ZeBedaiov “lwavyns: ap. us. vi. 25 th See Tepl TOD avatrecdvTos 
éml TO oTHO0s Ayer TOD “Inood "lwadvvov, ds evayyéXLoy ev KaTa- 
Dédourrev...éypawe S& kal Thy "Arroxdduww). Circumstances led, 
however, to the reopening of the question by Origen’s pupil and 
successor, Dionysius, during the years when the latter was Bishop 
of Alexandria (247—-265). The facts are given in the large 
fragments of a treatise by Dionysius [ep) ésaryyeduav preserved 
by Eusebius H. £. vii. 24 f° 


1 Lightfoot, St Clement, ii. pp. 304, > Cf. Assemani, bibl. orient. iii. 
420. E 

2 Dr Stanton, however (Gospels as Pus? (wed Asa 2S 
historical documents, i. p. 230 ff.), after 4 (vasa haiaisna 
discussing the attitude of Gaius towards * It is quoted 27 times in the Testi- 
the Fourth Gospel, comes to the con- monia alone. 
clusion that there is at present no 5 The fragments are edited by Dr 


sufficient evidence to shew that he re- Feltoe in Letters and other remains of 
jected it. Dionysius of Alexandria, pp. 106—125. 
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It appears that on the occasion of a visit to Arsinoe, where Chiliasm 
had long disturbed the peace of the Church, Dionysius found him- 
self confronted by an ”EAeyyos zrepi dAdAyyopiordv, written by Nepos, 
an Egyptian Bishop, in which, according to Eusebius, Nepos ‘taught 
that the promises made in the Holy Scriptures to the saints 
will be fulfilled in a Jewish sense (Tovdaixwrepov), and held that 
there will be a millennium of bodily enjoyment on this earth,’ A 
three days’ conference followed which brought the Arsenoites back 
‘to a healthier view. But the incident led the critical mind of 
Dionystus to examine afresh for himself the grounds on which the 
Apocalypse was held to be the work of the Apostle John, and the 
results of his enquiry are given in the third, fourth, and fifth of 
the fragments of his answer to Nepos. a 

Dionysius refuses to follow the party who ascribed the Apoca- 
lypse to Cerinthus’. He cannot venture to reject a book which is 
held in high esteem by so many members of the Church (éya 6é 
abernoat otk dv ToApynoope 70 BuBXlov, woAAGv aiTo ba GroVvdjs 
exovtwv adeApav) ; with the modesty of the true scholar he is ready 
to attribute the difficulties which it presents to the limitations of 
his own understanding («i px) ovvinut, adX trovod ye vody Two 
Babirepov éyxeto Oar Tots pyyacw). But while he does not presume 
to challenge the inspiration of the Apocalypse or its claim to be 
the work of a John, he declines to accept it as the work of 
the Apostle, to whom he attributes the fourth Gospel and “the 
Catholic Epistle” (i.e. 1 John). He is led to this conclusion by 
comparing (1) the character of the writer of the Apocalypse with 
that of the writer of the Gospel, (2) the thought and style of the 
writings, and (3) their linguistic differences (rexuatpouat yap ex TE 
zod WOous Exatépwv Kat Tod Tév oywv eldovs Kal THs TOD BiBdlov 
dueEaywyys)*. John the Evangelist abstains from mentioning his 
own name, but John the Apocalyptist names himself more than 
once at the very outset of his book, and again near the end. 
Doubtless there were many who bore the name of John in the 
early Christian communities; we read, for instance, of “John 
whose surname was Mark,” and there may have been a second 
John in Asia, since at Ephesus, we are told, there were two tombs 
said to be John’s (8v0 dao ev “Edédow yevécbar pryjpata, Kat 
éxdrepov “lwavvov AéyecOa1). Again, while the Gospel and Epistle 
of John shew marks of agreement which suggest a common 
authorship, the Apocalypse differs widely from both in its ideas 
and in its way of expressing them; we miss in it (e.g.) the frequent 
references to ‘life,’ ‘light, ‘truth,’ ‘grace,’ and ‘love’ which are 
characteristic of the Apostle, and find ourselves in a totally 
different region of thought (dd\Aoorarn dé Kai Eévy rapa radra ui] 
"Arokdduis, pyre éparropery pate yetvidca rovrov pydévi, oXedov 
os eireiv pnd ovhdaBiv mpds adrad Kowny €xovoa). Lastly, the 
linguistic eccentricities of the Apocalypse bar the way against 
an acceptance of the book as the work of the Evangelist. The 
Gospel and first Epistle are written in correct and flowing Greek, 


1 See above, p. exf. 2 See Dr Feltoe’s note ad 1. 


ha 
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and there is not a barbarism, a solecism, or a provincialism in them ; 

whereas the Greek of the Apocalypse is inaccurate, disfigured by 

unusual or foreign words, and even at times solecistic (yAdocav ovK 
axpiBas é\Anviloveav aitod BAé€rw, GAN idiudpact te BapBapixois xpw- 
pevov, Kat Tov Kai codotKkiovta). 

6. This criticism, not the less trenchant because carefully 
guarded against the imputation of levity or irreverence’, and 
proceeding from so distinguished a Bishop as Dionysius ‘the 
Great®,” could not fail to carry weight in Egypt and in the 
Greek-speaking East, shaking the faith of many in the apos- 
tolical authorship of the Apocalypse, and therefore in its canonical 
authority, In the fourth century Eusebius is unable to speak 
positively as to its canonicity (H.L. iii. 25 ris 6é "Amroxartrvews 
ep éxdtepov er. viv mapa ToAdois TmepsédKetat Sofa. Ib. 25 
émt tovtos [the canonical books] taxréov, ef ye davein, thy 
"Amoxaduviy “lwdvvov...4v tives, @s ebnv, dberodow, érepot O€ 
éyxpivovar Tols duoroyoupévors). Cyril of Jerusalem, a few years 
later, not only omits the Apocalypse from his list of canonical 
books, but seems definitely to exclude it from private as well as 
public use (Catech, iv. 31 1a 5 Xora ravta év Sevtépw Keicba, 
kat doa pev év éxxdAnolars wi) avaywwodcxetat, TadTa pnde Kata 
cavuTov avaryivecke). It is more remarkable that Asia Minor 
should have ignored the book even in formal canons; it finds no 
place in the Laodicean list of 363, or in that of Gregory of 
Nazianzus; while Amphilochius of Iconium expressly says: tiv 
S ’Aroxadkuvuw tiv “lwdvvov mdarduw | Teves pev eyxpivovew, of 
mNetous Sé ye | voOov Aéyoucr. In Eastern Syria the Apocalypse 
was either still unknown or it was ignored; it formed no part of 
the Peshitta New Testament? Junilius, who represents the 
Biblical criticism of the school of Nisibis in the sixth century, is 
silent about the book; the Jacobite Barhebraeus (+ 1286) passes 
it over without notice in his Nomocanon, and so does the nearly 
contemporary Nestorian Ebedjesu, both following herein the 


1 Fragment 5, e.g, ends: ovdé yap the Apocalypse with respect: Eus. H.E. 


emiokamrwv, wn Ts vouloyn, Tata elrov, Vii. 10.” 
GANG pdvoy Thy avogodtynTa SvevOivwv Tov 2 Cf. Feltoe, p. xi. 
ypapay. As Dr Westcott points out, 3 Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. xiii, ciii fe 


Canon, p. 369, note 4, Dionysius “quoted cf. Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 3741, 
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‘Apostolic Canons,’ which agree in this respect with the canons 
of Laodicea. Western Syria, as represented by the School 
of Antioch, looked with little favour on the most mystical 
of early Christian writings. Neither Theodore, Chrysostom, 
or Theodoret is known to have quoted the Apocalypse. Con- 
stantinople inherited the traditions of Antioch in this respect 
as in others, and the Apocalypse is omitted altogether in the 
Synopsis: scripturae sacrae which is found among the work of 
Chrysostom, nor has it any place in the catalogue of “the Sixty 
books” or in either of its supplementary lists. As late as the 
beginning of the ninth century Nicephorus places it among the 
antulegomena with the Apocalypse of Peter. It is significant of 
the slow progress made by the circulation or acceptance of the 
book in eastern lands that no Greek commentary seems to have 
been written upon it before the fifth or sixth century*. Several 
causes may have concurred to cause this delay. There may have 
been in some minds a lingering dread of Montanism, and in 
many others a-doubt as to the inspiration or the apostolical 
Moreover, the Apocalypse may 
have been known in the East only to a few. From the first 
perhaps the book went west rather than east; traders from 
Smyrna and Ephesus carried it to Italy and Gaul, to North 
Africa and Egypt; few copies seem to have penetrated to 
Antioch, and fewer or none to Edessa and Nisibis. 

7. In the West, on the contrary, the Apocalypse, which had 


authority of the Apocalyptist. 


won acceptance in the second 


1 Suidas, indeed, remarks: déyeras 
6¢ 6 Xpucdcropos...ryy’Amokdduyu, “If 
this is true,” Dr Westcott writes, not 
without a touch of humour, “it is a 
singular proof of the inconclusiveness 
of the casual evidence of quotation ” 
(Canon, p. 442, note 3). 

2 Jt is to be noted, also, that Greek 
MSS. of the Apocalypse, uncial or cur- 
sive, are relatively few; that trobécas 
to this book are rare (von Soden, Die 
Schriften d. N. T., i. p. 360); and that no 
Greek MS. shews a stichometry(Tischen- 
dorf, ii. 1044), though the stichi were 
counted—according to Nicephorus they 
were 1400, according to the Claromon- 


century, held its own notwith- 


tane list, 1200, and according to Momm- 
sen’s list, 1800; see Zahn, Gesch. ii. 
p. 397. The Apocalypse holds the last 
place in nearly all Greek MSS. of the - 
N.T.; the exceptions will be found in 
Gregory, prolegg. p. 136. In the Latin 
lists and the MSS. of the Vulgate other 
arrangements are less rare, e.g. the 
Claromontane list places Apoc. after 
the Catholic Epistles but before the 
Acts, while in the Mommsen list and 
the ‘ Decree of Gelasius’ it finds a place 
before the Catholic Epistles; see Zahn, 
Gesch. ii. p. 383, or Preuschen, Analecta, 


PP: 139149. 
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standing the strictures of Gaius at Rome, and the rejection of its 
apostolic authorship by Dionysius at Alexandria. Alexandria 
soon returned to its allegiance; in his Festal Epistles (Zp. 39), 
Athanasius ends his list of the canon with the words cai wadw 
"lwdvvov “Amoxaduis, adding: Tatra mnyal tod owrnpiov... 
pndels todos émiBarréTo pnde TovToYV apatpeicOw Tt. In the 
pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis the Apocalypse forms the eighth and 
last book of the New Testament, and later Alexandrian writers 
accept it without hesitation. The Latin West was from the time 
It was there that 
the book found its earliest interpreters, Victorinus of Pettau, 
It takes its place in all Western lists of 


of Gaius practically unanimous in its favour’. 


Tyconius, Primasius. 
the canonical Scriptures: in Mommsen’s canon, in those of Codex 
Claromontanus and the Carthaginian Council of 397, in the 
‘Decree of Gelasius. The authority of the great Latin fathers 
confirmed the general verdict of the Church; Ambrose, Jerome, 
Rufinus, Augustine, Innocent, accepted the Apocalypse as the 
work of the Apostle John. 

The Eastern Church has long followed the example of the 
West. Although the Quinisextine Council endorsed without 
remark the Laodicean Canon which omits the Apocalypse, the 
commentaries of Oecumenius, Andreas, and Arethas must have 
gone far to secure a favourable hearing for the book. Even the 
Syrian Church in the seventh century possessed two versions, 
one which has been identified with the work of Thomas of 
Harkel, and another of a Philoxenian type*. 

No book in the New Testament with so good a record was so 
long in gaining general acceptance. The reasons for this are well 
summarized in a scholion to one of the MSS. of the Apocalypse: 


ry \ \ nA Xe , a \ aA 
H Sua TO pepiKas wn exTiOec Oar avTny, 1) Sta TO acaées avTis cal 


1 On the Coptic canon see c. xvi. 

2 There is an apparent exception in 
the liber ecclesiasticorum dogmatum at- 
tributed to Gennadius (§ 6 “‘erit resur- 
rectio mortuorum hominum, sed una et 
in semel; non prima iustorum et se- 
cunda peccatorum, ut fabulat som- 
niator”). But according to Dom G. 
Morin who (as Mr C. H. Turner informs 


me) has established the genuineness of 
the attribution of this book to Gen- 
nadius, somniator, if the true reading, 
refers to Nepos. On the attitudes of 
Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin towards 
the Apocalypse see Westcott, Canon®, 
PP- 472 f., 483, 488. 

3 See p. exev. 

4 Cod. 24. 
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Sugédixtov Kat dryous StadapBavouevov Kal voovpevov, dddws TE 
oipar Sid TO unde cupépor elvat Tots TodNois Ta ev adTH epevvay 
pndé AvowTereés. The key to the interpretation disappeared with 
the generation to which the book was addressed, perhaps even 
with the relief which the Asian Churches experienced upon the 
death of Domitian; and apart from any clue to its immediate 
reference, it was little else but a maze of inexplicable mysteries, 
“ Apocalypsis Ioannis,” exclaims Jerome, “tot habet sacramenta 
quot verba1.” It was not everyone who was able to meet the 
situation with the patient modesty of the great Dionysius, and 
in the circumstances we can only recognize with thankfulness the 
Providence which has preserved for us a treasure of which the 
full value is even now scarcely realized. 


1 Ad Paulin., ep. liii. 8. 


pole 
VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE. 


1. A complete vocabulary of the Apocalypse will be found 
at the end of this volume. Here it will suffice to point out 
some of the results which may be gleaned from it. 

The Apocalypse contains 913 distinct words, or, excluding the 
names of persons and places, 871. Of these 871 words, 108 are 
not used elsewhere in the New Testament, and 98 are used 
elsewhere in the New Testament but once, or by but one other 
writer. It may be useful to the reader to have these relatively 
uncommon words placed before him in separate lists. 


(a) Words in the Apocalypse which occur in no other N.T. 
writing’. 

"ABad8dv, fdxudfew, taxpatos, TéAAnAovid, GAda, TapcOvoros, 
cpopov, “Aro\dtov, “Ap Mayeddv, aywOos, tBacavcpds, TBatpaxos, 
tBypvrdAos, BBrapiSvov, + Bdzpus, tBicowos, tdiadnpo, davyys, durrdodv 
(verb), Sucprupids, Topdxwv, tdwdéxaros, “EAAnvikds, Tépety, évddunors, 
téEaxdoror, Leords, Cyrcvewv, fplwpov, Gerwdys, Ovivov, tiacms, tirrexds, 
tips, Katdbena, Tkatardpayilew, Kathyep, TKatua, TKepapKds, TKepav- 
vivat, tképas, Kiapwods, Tkwvapwopov, TkA¢upa, Tkoddovpiov, TKprO7, 
kpvotadrtiew, tkpiotadros, Tkvkr\dbev, TA.Bavwrds, FrArTapds, Tudp- 
papos, tyacdcbar, pecovpavynpa, tuerwrov, Tunpds, Twovorkds, TuvKac- 
Oar, pdrLvos, tveppos, Nucodairys, toAvvOos, Térdpa, Tépynua, Topveov, 
totpa, trapdadis, medexiLew, ftréumtos, trérecOa, trryooev, 
Trodypys, Totapoddpyros, Trpwives, trvpwos, truppos, tpatvew, ped, 
pumaiver Oat, cadmoris, Toampetpos, todpdiov, capddvvé, Foenidaris, 
Toinpos, CLUPLKOS, Topdpaydos, forpyvos, taXdavtiaios, tretpdywvos, 
Tyuotys, trogov, troma<iov, trpixiwos, TidkwOos, TiaxivOwos, tadwvos, 
tiaros, thappakds, Thiady, Txahaga, xadrknduv, Xadkor(Bavos, xAvapos, 

tyoind, TxpvtdAHos, xpvtorpacos, Txpucodv. 


1 Words to which a dagger is prefixed in thick type appear to be drat Neyé, 
occur in the Greek O. T.; those printed ee 
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(b) Words in the Apocalypse used elsewhere in the N.T. but 
once, or by one other writer! 

Fade (Peer), tadixnua (L*), taixuadrwola (P*), tamoxwpiler bar (Ly 
Tappa (L*), tapviov (J*), taoxnpootyy (P¥), avAyris (Mt), tBdeAvo- 
ceca. (P*), tTBoppas (L°), TyAuKds (Jac), Tyouos (L*), Tyvpvorns 
(Preer), td<cromos (H), tdperavov (Mc), "EBpaioré (J°), eidwXoAaTpNS 
(Poore), téxxevreiy (J°”), edAle]euvds (P°"), téediooew (H), téAxos (L*”), 
Téeuaropos (Mt), téupoBos (Le *), tévdéxaros (Mt), téprov (H), tOaipna 
(Per), +Oetov (Ee); 1 eparreia, (Le), TOvptopa (L*’), f@upaé (pe 
jimmos (Jac), tapos (Mt), tkarvds (L*), txarouytypiov (P°), 
TKuPapa~(P°*), TKBapilew (Por). TKuBepvyrys (L?), TeukAevew (J°), 
TKupiakds (Res), fAevkaivev (Mc), TAnves (Mt), TAcBavos (Mt), 
tripvy (Le’), tAtvov (Mt), tuacrds (Le), tueyoray (Mc), tyros 
(P*), Tpodvve (P&"), vatrys (L*), tvjoos (L*), tévAwos (Pt), 
Tépotwpa (Pr Php), Tosds (P*), Topacis (LA), doakis (P°), topedov 
(Pers), tous (J), travroxparwp (P%"), trareiv (Lc), trévOos (Jac), 
Trixpaivery (P°!), trAaros (P*), TrAvvew (Le), rvevpatixas (P°), 
Trokepety (Jac), tadvos (Pl), troppipeos (Jo°), trpopiris ey), 
trrwyxeta (P°), tripwos (Pet), thoudaia (Le), tpumapos (Jac), 
tovyn (L*), todypeos (L*), toxnvoty (Jo°), foxoprios (Le), toxo- 
Tove Oar (P°), cvvKowwvetv (PePhP), cuveowwvds (PPP), topalev 
(Jo®?), tradatmwpos (P*), tréxvn (L*), trpvydv (Le), thappaxia (P2), 
TpotvE (J), tpworyp (PPP), txadivds (Jac), txépoyya (L*), tyiAoe 
(Pet), txudv (Mt), TxAwpds (Me), txots (Mc), TWevdjs (L*), tyypi- 
few (L°’), tyfdos (L*), Tyuxpds (Mt), Teds (Peo), tddivew (P8). 


2. An examination of these tables leads to some interesting 
facts. Relatively to its length the Apocalypse has an unusual 
number of words peculiar to itself. While the Second Gospel 
shews 80 such words in 2000 stichi, the Apocalypse has more 
than 100 in 14007; one in eight of its words is used by no 
other N.T. writer, whereas in St Mark the ratio is about one 
in sixteen*®, But it is to be remembered that whereas the simple 
narrative of the Evangelist demands for the most part only the 
commonest words of daily life, the Apocalyptist deals with a great 
variety of subjects, some of which call for a liberal use of special 
terms. Thus, e.g., the enumeration of articles of merchandize in 
Apoce. xvill. 1I—13 1s responsible for twelve of the words peculiar 
to this book, and the list of precious stones in c. xxi. 19 f. for 
ten more. Most of the Apocalyptic words which are not found 


1 The letters in brackets which follow in the Gospel, J¢? St John in the Epistles. 
the words in this list indicate the other 2 The number of stichi is given in 
N. T. writer and work in which the each case according to the stichometry 
words are found; e.g. L?=St Luke in of Nicephorus. 

Acts, P* St Paulin Romans, J°” St John 3 See St Mark?, p. xlvii. 
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or are found but rarely in other N.T. writings belong to the 
language of common or commercial life, which would be familiar 
to one who had been for many years resident in Ephesus. Further, 
it will be observed that two-thirds of the words in the first list 
(72;), and nearly eleven-twelfths in the second (82), had been 
previously used in the Greek Old Testament. In the second list, 
the student will find it worth his while to notice the distribution 
of the words amongst other N.T. writers. St Paul, it will be 
seen, has 33, St Luke 30, St Matthew 9, St John (in the Gospel 
and Epistles) 8, St James 6, St Mark 5, the author of’ Hebrews 3, 
and St Peter 2. The great preponderance of Pauline and Lucan 
words is remarkable, but perhaps it is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that both St Paul and St Luke wrote under conditions 
not altogether unlike those of the author of the Apocalypse. Their 
lives, like his, had been largely spent among Greek-speaking peoples, 
and in intercourse with Greek-speaking Churches. 

The true dak Xeyopeva of the Apocalypse are few. Some 
are name-forms (‘ABadddv, "AmoAd@v, “Ap Maryedav, Nuxo- 
Aairns), which are perhaps in every case due to the writer. 
Others (@c:Prapis.or, rotapodpopytos, yadKoriBavos) are probably 
words current in Asia, although hitherto they have not been de- 
tected in any other Greek writing. Kariywp and cataGewa seem 
to be of Jewish-Greek origin; sjuiwpor is either a slip, or an 
alternative form of 7uc@pcov. The MSS. of the Apocalypse shew 
a considerable number of orthographical peculiarities, chiefly 
affecting the terminations of nouns and verbs, such as ypucay 
(1. 13), xpucéwy (ii. 1), kexomlaxes (ii. 3), wértaxes (i1. 5), Babéa 
(il. 24), elyav (ix. 8), dAdOa (x. 9), wér@xay (xvi. 3), €Baray 
(xvlll. 19), yéyovay (xxi. 6), and some of these are so well sup- 
ported that they claim a place in the text. But there are 
comparatively few lexical eccentricities, and if we are reminded 
by an occasional transliteration that the author was a Jew by 
birth and education, it is clear that he had lived long enough 
in the Greek cities of Asia to have ready to his hand all the 
Greek words that he needed for the purpose of his book. The 
Greek vocabulary of the Apocalypse does not suggest that the 


writer was crippled by a want of appropriate words. 
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His store 
is ample for his needs, and it seems to have been chosen with 
care. 

3. When we pass from vocabulary to grammar, the case is 
different. Dionysius, as we have seen, with the acumen of an 
Alexandrian scholar, was struck by the many departures from 
the rules of syntax which mark the Apocalypse, and charges its 
author with writing incorrect Greek and even occasional solecisms. 
His criticism is courageous, but not unjust. Fortunately no 
systematic attempt was made in Egypt or elsewhere to bring 
the book up to the standard of literary orthodoxy, and in the 
best MSS. it has come down to us with many at least of the 
writer's grammatical peculiarities untouched, 

Nothing like a grammar of the Apocalypse! can be attempted 
here, but some of the more striking features of its peculiar style 
are collected below. 

(1) The ‘solecisms’ of the book consist largely of various forms 
of anacoluthon, shewing a singular indifference to the laws of 
concord. They may be roughly classed as follows. (a) Nomina- 
tives are placed in apposition to other cases: i. 5 dao *Iyood Xpicrod, 
6 paptus 6 motos. ii. 20 Thy yuvaixa ‘TelaBer, 4 } Néyovra éavrijy 
aTpopntyw. il. 12 THs Kaus ‘TepovoaArjp, i] karapaivovca €x TOU 
ovpavod, iil. g dmeOavev 7d Tpirov Tév KTiTpaTwV Tov év TH Oadrdoon, 
7a éxovra woxds. Other examples may be found in xiv. 12, 
xvi, 14, xx. 2, xxi. 11. (6) The participle Aéywv—occasionally 
éyov—follows irregularly after the announcement of a fresh voice or 
persona dramatis: iv. 1 7 pov7.. 0S oahmuyyos.. A€yor. ix. 13 nKovoa 


poviy pia .. . A€yovra. Rie ek 5 éyévovro ovat peydda..  A€yovres. 
xiv. 6 eldov addov dyyehov TETOMEVOV.. .€xOvTa.. A€yov. Ib. 14 «tdov 
Kat idov vepédn Aevky, Kat ext tTHv vedédAnv KaOnpevor...€xwv. (c) The 


construction 1s broken by a parenthetic clause, after which the 
sentence may or may not return to its original course: i, 5 f. 7@ 
dyamavre pas Kat Mioavrt.. Kab éroinoey...adTa 9 Sofa, Xx. I f, ov 
addov dyyedov t loxupov karaBaivovra.. “Kal TO mpocwmov avrod ws 6 nALos 
Kat of rods adrod ws orvAot wupds, Kat éxwv...  (Z) The grammar is 
disturbed by the otiose addition of a personal pronoun or an adverb 


(Intr. to N. T. iii. p. 552 ff.), Archd. Lee 
(intr. to Comm. p. 454 ff.). A Johannine 
Grammar has been recently published by 
Dr E. A. Abbott as a sequel to his 


1 The subject has been treated more 
or less fully by Vogel (Comm., p. 5 ff.), 
Winer (Exeg. Studien, i. p. 144 ff.), 
Ewald (prol. to Comm. § 6), Hitzig (Uber 


Johannes Marcus, p. 65 ff.), Liicke, Ver- 

such einer vollstindigen EHinleitung, i 
p- 448 ff., Bousset (intr. to Comm. p. 183 

ft); and in England by S. Davidson 


Johannine Vocabulary (1905), but it 
deals with the Gospelonly. A thorough 
monograph on the grammar of the Apo- 
calypse is still to be desired. 
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of place after a relative or participial clause; ii. 7 TO viKavee (or, as 
in v. 26, 6 vikdv) duow aire...ill. 12 6 vuxdv, TounTw avrov...Vl. 4 TO 
eaonien £5069 aiTe haBeiv av <ipnvyv €K a78 Is. Kal £5609 atte 
pdxaypa, xii, 6 Sov exer éxel. xiii, 8 oF od yéypamrat TO dvoua 
avTod. (¢) Genders, numbers, or cases are at fault: vii. 9 eldov, 
Kat ido¥ OxAos roe .€OTOTES,, epi BeBAnpevors. vill. 9 70 tpirov 
tov tAoiwy StepOapnoav. Xi. 4 ovTol clow at dvo éAaiat Kat at dvo 
Auxviat al...€oTaTes. Xi. a; érexev vidv, apoev. Xiv. 19 THY Anvov 
TOD Orpod Tod Oeod ov péyav, Xvi. 3 Onpiov...yewovta...€xov[ ra]. 
xxi, 14 76 TEEXOS. eXov. 

(2) Besides ‘solecisms’ the Apocalypse has, to borrow another 


. term from Dionysius, a large number of ‘idiotisms.’ The idiosyncrasy 


of the writer shews itself sometimes in a startling phrase such as 
i, 4 ad 6 dy Kal 6 Vv kat 6 €pXOHEVOS, or i. 8 eyo eye 70 adda Kal TO 
3, or ix. 12 and xi. 14 9 otal y pla, 4 Sevtépa, 4 Tpitn; Sometimes 
in grammatical peculiarities, some of which frequently recur, such 
as the following: (a) Different tenses and moods are joined by a 
copula without any clear reason for the change: ii. 2 f. éreipacas... 
eXels.- -¢Baoracas.. .kexoTriakes, il. 3 etAndas Kal “nKoveas. Ib. 
Tojo avrous iva Hgovow Kal Tor Kvvy}TOVvEW.. Kal yaow. v. 7f. bev 
Kal eiAndev...Kal dre chaBev. vii. 13f. amexptOn.. Kal elpnKa.. Kat cimev. 
Vite s eth gev.. Kab eyepmurer. kal €Badrev. ix. 5 €000y avtots tva pa 
aroxteivwow advrovs, GAN iva, Bacancbjoovrat, xxl. 24 ff. repirary- 
govow...pépovow...08 py KArecOGow...oicovow...08 py eicéOy. 
(0) Adjectives and verbs are made to govern cases other than 
those required by usage; i. 13, xiv. 14 Spovov viov dvOpusrov. il. 14 
edidacKev 7 Barak. vill. 13 oval Tos KaTOLKODVTAS éxt THs YI 
xil. 12 odat THY yav Kat tiv Oadaccav. xix. 5 aivetre T® Ged 7pOv. 
(c) Other unusual constructions abound, such as: iv. of. orav 
dwoovery.. -TETOUTAL Vill. 4 ee oO Kamvos.. TALS TMpoTEvxats, IX. 4 
€ppe0n abrais iva by dSucrjrovew, take: ddow.. Kat Tpopytetcovow. 
1b. 5 el Ts Oehjon. xii. 7 eyévero ae) 0 Mixarn | Kat ot dyyehou 
avrod Tod ToAeu Hoa, XVill. 20 Expwev 0 Geds 76 Kpina, buav e€ airhs. 
XXL. 14 paxaptos...iva €orat...Kar...cicéAOwow. 


Many attempts have been made to minimize the grammatical 


irregularities of the Apocalypse. In the most recent of these, a 


chapter of Archbishop Benson’s Apocalypse which bears the 
characteristic heading “A Grammar of Ungrammar},” the in- 
stances are classified with the view of shewing that in most of 
them the Apocalyptist had a definite reason for his ‘departure 
from usage. Whatever may be thought of the explanations which 
are offered in his defence, it is evident that he has not erred in all 
cases through ignorance’, and it is possible that he has not done so 


1 Hssay v. p. 131 ff. self to write 8 
ovov vidy, in eighteen other 
2 Hug. if he has twice permitted him- passages duo.os governs the Eaves 
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in any instance. His eccentricities of syntax are probably due 
to more than one cause: some to the habit which he may have 
retained from early years of thinking in a Semitic language’; 
some to the desire of giving movement and vivid reality to his 
visions, which leads him to report them after the manner of short- 
hand notes, jotted down at the time; some to the circumstances 
in which the book was written. But from whatever cause or con- 
currence of causes, it cannot be denied that the Apocalypse of John 
stands alone among Greek literary writings in its disregard of 
the ordinary rules of syntax, and the success with which syntax 
is set aside without loss of perspicuity or even of literary power. 
The book seems openly and deliberately to defy the grammarian, 
and yet, even as literature, it is in its own field unsurpassed. No 
judge who compared it with any other Greek apocalyptic work 


would hesitate to give the palm to the canonical Apocalypse. 
4. Apart from solecisms and other idiosyncrasies, the style of 
the Apocalypse is distinguished by a number of characteristic 


phrases and turns of expression which give it individuality. 


Some of these recur with slight variations throughout the book. 
Thus i, 2 éuapripyocev tov Adyov tod Geod Kal THY paprupiavy “Inood 
Xpiocrod starts a note which is heard again 2b. g dvd Tov Ad-yov Tod 
Gc0d Kat tThv paptupiav “Incod, vi. 9 da Tov Adyov Tod Oeod Kal dua THY 
paptupiav hv eixov, XX. 4 Oud THY paptpiay “Incod Kal dd Tov Adyov 


Tov Geod. 


The reader meets again and again the phrase of xartov- 


Kowvtes ert THY yqv, Or eri TAS yhs, OF THY yi (iii. 10, Vi. 10, Vili. 13, 


1 The present writer, while welcoming 
all the light that can be thrown on the 
vocabulary and syntax of the N.T. by 
a, study of the Graeco-Egyptian papyri, 
and in particular the researches of Pro- 
fessor Deissmann, Professor Thumb, and 
Dr J. H. Moulton, deprecates the in- 
duction which, as it seems to him, is 
being somewhat hastily based upon them, 
that the Greek of the N. T. has been but 
slightly influenced by the familiarity of 
the writers with Hebrew and Aramaic. 
‘“‘Hiven the Greek of the Apocalypse,” 
Dr Moulton writes (Grammar of N.T. 
Greek, prolegg. p. 8f.), ‘does not seem 
to owe any of its blunders to ‘Hebra- 
isms’...Apart from places where he [the 
author] may be definitely translating a 
Semitic document, there is no reason 
to believe that his grammar would haye 


been materially different had he been a 
native of Oxyrhynchus, assuming the 
extent of Greek education the same.” 
But the facts seem at present insufficient 
to warrant this conclusion. It is pre- 
carious to compare a literary document 
with a collection of personal and business 
letters, accounts, and other ephemeral 
writings; slips in word-formation or in 
syntax which are to be expected in the 
latter, are phenomenal in the former, 
and if they find a place there, can only 
be attributed to lifelong habits of 
thought. Moreover, it remains to be 
considered how far the quasi-Semitic 
colloquialisms of the papyri are them- 
selves due to the influence of the large 
Greek-speaking Jewish population of the 
Delta. 
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xi, 10, xiii. 8, 12, 14, xvii. 2, 8), the combination muords Kat 
ddnOves (iii. 14, xix. 11, xxi. 5, xxii. 6), the refrain 6 éxwy ods 
dxovodrw (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, ill. 6, 13, 22, and with a slight difference, 
xiii, 9). Mera tatra Sov, al idov, 6 Kabypevos éxt tov Opdvov (rod 
Opovov, TS Opdvw) are other examples. Further, the writer has a 
habit of repeating the article or a governing clause before every 
member of a series when the same subject or class of subjects is 
in view, e.g. ix. 20 7a cldwda Ta Xpvoa Kal TO apyupa Kat Ta XaAKa 
kat ra AlOwa Kal Ta EVLA. XV. 2 TOS ViKGVTAS ex TOD Onpiov Kat éx 
Ths eikdvos adtod Kal éx Tod apiOpod Tod évopaTos airov. XVI. 13 €k 
70d oTopartos TOD Spdxovros kal €x TOV oTdpaTos TOU Onpiov Kat éx TOD 
ordéparos Tod Wevdorpopyrov. Xvii. 6 peHvovoay ek Tod aipatos TaV 
dylwv kal éx Tod aiparos Tév paptipwv “Incot. There are many minor 
singularities, such as the frequent use of the instrumental dative 
preceded by éy, e.g. ev poudaia (ii. 16), ev fdBdw (ii. 27, xil. 5, 
xix. 15), év quvy (v. 2, xiv. 7), év tats KuBdpois (xiv. 2), év mupt 
(xvi. 8, xvii. 16); the nearly constant omission of the article before 
proper names, not excluding “Ijcots; the employment of els as 
almost equivalent to an indefinite article (vill. 13 évés aerod, xvili. 21 
eis dyyehos); the peculiar use of ode in such clauses as xiii. 10, 
18 (xiv. 12) dd€ éorw 74 tropov7, Gde 7 copia éotw, XVii. g Bde 6 
vos 0 éxwv codiav; the recurrence of the formula é506y aire (adrois) 
followed by a noun, an infinitive, or a subjunctive with wa; the 
partiality shewn for the perfect tense, especially in the case of 
eihnga (ii, 27, ili. 3, V. 7, Vill. 5, xl. 17) -and eipyxa (vil. 14, 
xix. 3); the many beatitudes interspersed among the visions (i. 3, 
xiv. 13, Xvi. 15, Xix. 9, xx. 6, xxii. 7, 14). Lastly, a considerable 
number of ordinary words occur with remarkable frequency, catch- 
ing the eye again and again as the book is turned ; a few may be 
specified here : _dyyedos, ayLos, at p.0 dkovely, apyv, avotyew, daro- 
Ovjo Key, aoryp (never dotpov), Bdadrev, Bacirerts, BiBdAtov, Brew, 
Bpovry, yi, ypadev, Sexview, Sofa, Svvayis, eOvos, exkAynola, évemov, 
efovcia, epyov, erode, edppaiver Oa, Loy, AAwos, Oatacoa, Oavaros, 
Opdvos, Ouovacriproy, idetv, idou, Kabjoba, karaBaivery, kepady, Kpalecv, 
kpivewv, Aap Bavew, AevKds, Noyos, pEéyas, vads, vexpos, ViKaY, oikovmévn, 
Gp.0L0s, Gvop.a., oipavos, 6pOadpuds, TavToKpaTwp, TeuTev, TepiBdrdec bat, 
wimrely, mhavav, tAyyy, TALS, TpooKVvEelv, TPdTwTOV, Tpodirys and 
its cognates, ip, poudaia, onpetov, orédavos, ordopa, odacew, 
odpayis, ede Gan, Vdwp, iropovy, poBeicba, pwvy, yelp, xpvceos, 
oy, This list will be found a suggestive one; in most cases the 
subject of the book or the circumstances of the author sufficiently 
account for the more or less frequent recurrence of the words; 
in some the reason lies deeper. But however their repetition may 
be explained, it goes far to impart to the Apocalypse the colouring 
which marks its style. 


5. Ibis of interest to compare the vocabulary, grammar, and 
style of the Apocalypse with those of other New Testament 
writings traditionally assigned to St John, and especially with those 
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of the Fourth Gospel. (1) Vocabulary. Of the 913 words used 
in the Apocalypse 416 are found also in the Gospel, but the 
words common to both books are either of the most ordinary type, 
or are shared by other N.T. writers. 
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The eight words dpviov, 
"EBpaiorti, éxxevteiv, xuxrevew, dus, roppupeos, cxnvodv, hoiri€, 
which occur only in these two books, do not supply a sufficient 
basis for induction. “Apviov, used 29 times in the Apocalypse, 
is used but once in the Gospel, and then with a different refer- 
ence; the form «v«devery in Jo. x. 24 and Apoc. xx. 9 is found 
in the Gospel only in Cod. B; dyes, ropghupeos, and doimé are 
fairly well established in the Greek of the O.T.; on the other 
hand, ’"E8paiovi is somewhat markedly Johannine, occurring five 
times in the Gospel, which uses also “Pwpaiori and “EAXAnuoti; 
oxnvoov is strongly characteristic of the teaching of the fourth 
Gospel, though it occurs there but once?, and the use of é&exév- 
tnoav for RF in Zech, xii. 107, both in Jo, xix. 37 and Apoe. i, 7, 
is certainly noteworthy and probably more than a coincidence’, If 
we extend our examination to words which, though not exclusively 
~used in these books, are prominent in them or in one of them, 
the evidence is similarly divided. On the one hand there are 
not a few points in which the diction of the Apocalypse differs 
notably from that of the Gospel: the conjunctions adAd, yap, 
obv, which continually meet the reader of the Gospel, are com- 
paratively rare in the Apocalypse‘; évdzvov, a characteristic 
preposition in the Apocalypse, occurs but once in the Gospel; the 
Evangelist invariably writes IepocdAvpa, the Apocalyptist *Iepov- 
cadnu®; the one chooses auvds when he is speaking of the Lamb 
of God, the other dpviov; to the one the Eternal Son is simply 6 


1 §¢ Paul has émioxnvody in a similar 
sense (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

2 On this see Deissmann, Die Septua- 
ginta-papyrt...der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
sammlung, p. 66 f. 

See ¢. xi. 

4° Add occurs tor times in J, 13 
times in Apoc.; yap 65 times in J*, 16 
in Apoc. Odv which is the favourite 
mark of transition in the Gospel is used 
but 6 times in the Apocalypse, and only 
in cc. i.—ili. But ovv is wholly absent 


from the first Epistle of St John, and 
ydép occurs there but thrice (Westcott, 
Epistles of St John, p. xl.). 

5 The exclusively local use of the name 
in the Gospel does not altogether account 
for this difference. “Iepovoadhu is used 
freely in speaking of the locality by 
St Luke and St Paul; with Mt., Mc., 
Je”, on the other hand, the use of ’Iepo- 
cédvpa is habitual, though Mt. once 
writes “Lepovoadnu, (xxiii. 37). 
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Noyos, to the other the glorified Christ is 0 Xdyos tod Oeod. The 
Apocalyptist uses the Synoptic and Pauline terms evarryéduop, 
evayyenibery, Knpvocey, KANpOVvomEly, pEeTaVvoEty, PUaTHPLOV, 1 
oixovpevn, cvvKowwveiv, from which the Evangelist seems to 
refrain; while on the other hand, as Dionysius long ago pointed 
out, of many of the key-words of the Gospel he shews no know- 
ledge. On the other hand the two books have in common a 
fair number of characteristic words and phrases, such as dAnOuvos, 
é£oucia, waptupeiv, vixdv, odnyelv, oida, onpwaivey, Thpeiv (Adyor, 
évtoAnv), uTrayew. It is still more significant, that both attach 
a special meaning to certain words; both use "Iovéaizos of the 
Jew considered as hostile to Christ or the Church, and in both 
such words as fw7, Gavatos, Sipdv, Trewdv, viwdn, S6£a, bear 
more or less constantly a spiritual sense—a remark which applies 
also to several of the words mentioned above (e.g. vexav, ddnyeiv). 

(2) Thus on the question of the literary affinity of the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse the vocabulary speaks with an un- 
certain sound, though the balance of the evidence is perhaps in 
favour of some such relationship between the two writings. This 
probability is increased when we compare them from the point 
of view of their grammatical tendencies. While the solecistic 
anacolutha of the Apocalypse have no parallel on any large 
scale in the Gospel, there is a considerable number of unusual 
. constructions which are common to the two books, Some may 
be mentioned here. (a) The partitive é« with its dependent 
noun or pronoun is used in both as the object or subject of a 
verb: e.g. Jo. xvi. 17 efray ody é« TeV Habntadv avrod; Apoc. 
ll. 10 péhret Barely €& tudr, ili. 9 880 ex Ths cuvaywyis, xi. 9 
Prétrovew éx THV Nadv. (b) Both books place wera after Narely 
(Jo, iv. 27 bis, ix. 37; Apoc. i. 12, iv. LX. 0; VUE. ae 9, 15), 
and trepimateiv (Jo. vi. 66; Apoc. iii, 4), and éx after oafew or 
Typetv (JO. Xl. 27 choo we ex THs Spas radrns, Apoe. iii. 10 ge 
TnpHow €K THS Bpas Too mwewpacuod). (c) Both use fa in an 
unusual sense (Jo. viii. 56 7ryardudoato iva i6n, ix. 2 ris hpaprev 
...va Tupros yevvnOH 3 xi, 15 X4ipw...iva mistevonte : Apoc. xiv, 
13, kX 14) 
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(3) Coming to the style of the books, a comparison will 
lead to results very similar to those which were obtained by 
examining their vocabularies. The general effect of the style 
of the Gospel is as far as possible from the effect which the 
Apocalypse produces on the mind of the reader: “it is free from 
solecisms, because it avoids all idiomatic expressions.” The book 
flows along smoothly from the prologue to the end; there is 
no startling phrase, no defiance of syntax; if it is obviously the 
work of one who was more familiar with the construction of the 
Semitic than of the Greek sentence’, yet the author seldom or 
never offends against definite laws. In these respects he not only 
differs from the Apocalyptist, but stands at the opposite pole to 
the eccentricities, the roughnesses, the audacities, of the latter. 
Yet it is also true that he has many points of resemblance with 
the writer of the Apocalypse, both in regard to sentence-formation 7 
and to the phrasing of his thoughts. As to the former, the fol- 
lowing points have been noticed amongst others. (i) Both the 
Evangelist and the Apocalyptist fall in places into parallelisms; 
ef. Jo. i. Af. 6 yéyovev év adTd Sar jv, | cal ) San Hv TO POs TOV 
avOporev: || Kal To Pas ev TH cKoTia paive, | Kal 1) cKoTia avbTso 
ov xatérxaBev. Apoc. Xxi. 23 7) TOAUs od ypeiav exer Tod Hréov | 
ovde THS ceAnvys, va haivwow aith: || 7 yap Sofa tod Beod 
éfaticey adtny, | Kal 6 AVyVOS avTHs TO apviov. (ii) Both are 
partial to the form of antithesis which presents first the positive 
and then the negative side of a statement or direction; e.g. Jo. 
i. 3 wavra 80 avtod éyéveto, Kal ywpis adTovd éyéveto ovde &v. 
x. 12f. 6 prcOwtos Kal ove ov Toiuny...uicOwtdos éotw Kal ov 
péret avT@ tepl TOV mpoBatay. Apoc. ill. 3 7&w es KréeTTNS, Kal 
ov pn yv@s Tolayv @pav H&w; ib. 16 yAcapos él, Kal odTe Fearos 
ovTe Wuxpds. x. 4 oppdyioov & éddAnoay ai érta Bpovtal, Kai 
pn avta ypdrns. (iii) Both repeat the article for the sake of 
emphasis: Jo. i. 9 TO Gas TO aAnOwwor, Vi. 32 TOV apTov...TOV 
adn Owov, xv. I 7 dpreros 7 GANOwWH, X. 11 6 Touuny oO KaNOs; 
Apoe. i. 5 6 paptus 6 miatds, ii. II Tod Cavdtou Tod SevTépou, 


1 Westcott, St John, p. 1. cal Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
2 Cf. Sanday, Authorship and Histori- yp. 28f. 


Ss. R. UY) 
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1b, 12 Thy poudaiay thy Sictopoy Thy d€eiay, XVill. 10 9 mods H 
peyarn...9 loxupd, XXl. 10 THY TOAW THY ayiav (iv) Both 
add parenthetic explanations for the sake of circumstantial 
fulness: cf. Jo. vi. 22 f, xi. 1 ff, xviii. 13 f.; Apoc. xii 9 (xix. 2), 
Xlv. II (xix, 20), xx. 14 (xxi. 8). (v) Similar or identical phrases 
occur in both, eg. moveiy adjOevav (Jo. ili. 21), movety weddos 
(Apoc. xxii. 15); movety onwetov (Jo. il, II, 23, iv. 54, ete. Apoc. 
xlll. 13 f, xix. 20); wépos eyes (Jo. xii. 8, Apoc. xx. 6); dvoua 
avT@ (Jo. i. 6, ili. I, xviii. 10, Apoc. vi. 8, ix. 11). Even more 
remarkable are the following coincidences of language: Jo. i. 14 
6 Roxyos...éoxnvacey év tiv, Apoc. vil. 15 6 KaOnpevos él 
Tov Opdvov oxnvacer ér’ avrovs ; Jo. iv. 6 Kexomriakas éx TIS 
odomopias, Apoc. li. 3 ov Kexoriaxes; Jo. vil. 37 éay tis Sua 
épxécOw mpos pé xal mivérw, Apoc. xxii. 17 6 dupav épyécbo; 
Jo. x. 18 tadtnv thy évtorany éraBov rapa tod matpés pov, 
Apoc. iL. 28 ws Kaye eiknha rapa Tod Tatpdés pov; Jo. xvi. 12 
ov Sivacbe Bacrafew, Apoc. ii. 2 ot Sivn Bactdcar; Jo, xx. ies 
Apoc. il. 4 év Xevxois. The bearing of this evidence on the 
question of authorship will be discussed in a later chapter! ; mean- 
while we may observe that it creates a strong presumption 
of affinity between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, not- 
withstanding their great diversity both in language and in 
thought. 


1 ¢. xv 


XII. 


SYMBOLISM. 


1. The Apocalypse of John shares with other apocalyptic 


writings a partiality for symbolical imagery and the symbolical ” 


use of numbers. Teaching by the use of symbols is found in 
every part of the Old Testament, but it becomes especially notice- 
able in the later prophecies, and in the book of Daniel. The 
visions of which these books largely consist present a succession 
of strange and sometimes weird or even monstrous shapes, designed 
to suggest ideas that could not be expressed in words, or persons 
or forces that the writer preferred to leave unnamed. This 
habit was adopted by the non-canonical apocalyptists, from Enoch 
onwards, and it receives illustration in every page of St John’s 
book. 

2. The imagery of the Apocalypse lays under contribution 
all the departments_of nature and life. The animal kingdom 
lends its fda and its 8npia—horses white, red, black and pale, 
the lamb and the calf, the lion, the leopard and the bear, the 
locust, the scorpion and the frog, the eagle and the vulture, the 
birds of the air and the fishes of the sea; the vegetable kingdom, 
its trees and herbs and grass. Earth, sea, and sky bring their 
tribute. Agricultural operations such as harvest and vintage, the 
life and trade of great cities, the march and clash of great armies, 
are all depicted on its canvas. <A sea of glass is spread before 
the Throne in Heaven: a river flows through the Holy City. 
The sky yields its stars, now shining in the firmament, now falling 


to the earth, now forming a cluster in the hand of the Christ, or 


a coronet on the head of the Mother of Christ and Christendom. 
Across the heavens there sweeps from time to time a more than 
tropical storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, followed by earth- 


OB 
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quake. Human life supplies an abundance of imagery. We see 
the mother and her child, the harlot and her lovers, the bride 
arrayed for her husband. Crowned heads wear the otépavos or 
the 8dSnua; warriors carry the two-edged sword ; the shepherd 
appears with his iron-tipped staff, the reaper with his sickle, the 
herald with his trumpet, the builder with his measuring rod, the 
holiday-keeper with flute and harp, the reveller with golden cup, 
the king with his roll, written within and on the back with the 
secrets of State and sealed. Figures move across the stage attired 
in the long girdled robe of kingly or priestly dignity, or in the 
shining white of byssus; two are dressed in sackcloth ; one wears 
purple and scarlet, and is decked with gold and precious stones 
and pearls. 

3. (a) A large proportion of this imagery is drawn, as a 
previous section will have shewn, from the Old Testament. Places, 
persons, and objects which occur in ‘the historical books reappear 
in the Apocalypse as symbols of facts in the life of the Church 
or of the new world to which the Church points and which lies 
behind the visible order. Familiar place-names meet us here 
and there—the Euphrates, Egypt, Sodom, the Hill of Megiddo, 
Babylon, Jerusalem. The seven-branched candlestick of the 
Tabernacle suggests the golden Avyvias which represent the 
Churches of Asia; Balaam finds his analogue in the Nicolaitans, 
and Jezebel in a Thyatiran prophetess. The new Israel is con- 
fronted by a new Babylon, and the Bride of Christ is a new 
Jerusalem. The Elders round the Throne answer to the elders 
of Israel; the Two Witnesses exercise powers which remind the 
reader of the miracles of Moses and Elijah. Tabernacle and 
Temple, altar and censer and ark, recall the religious glories of 
ancient Israel. A holy place not made with hands is seen in the 
heavenly places ; the manna laid up before God finds its counter- 
part in the future life of the victorious Christian. (b) In other 
instances the N.T. Apocalypse adopts in part or in whole the 
symbolism of the O.T. writers, as when it speaks of the Tree of 
Life, the Book of Life, the Water of Life; or the metaphors of 
the O.T. become the symbols of the new prophecy, as when our 
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Lord is designated the Lamb and the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
or the Root of David; or again, a whole system of O.T. symbolism 
is more or less fully pressed into the service of the book, as in the 
case of the High Priest’s breastplate, and of Ezekiel’s scheme of 
a restored Jerusalem. 

4. The Apocalyptist, however, does not limit himself to 
O.T. imagery, but has much that is his own, or that belongs 
to the common stock of the later apocalyptic. The Woman with > 
Child has no parallel in the O.T., and in spite of Gunkel’s efforts 
to find the genesis of this fine conception in Babylonian folklore, 
it may be confidently regarded as essentially a creation of the 
writer's own mind, under the influence of the Spirit of Christ. 
The description of the Harlot Babylon, seated on the scarlet Beast, 
has points of contact with passages in the Hebrew Prophets; but 
as a whole it is new and original. A like verdict may be passed 
upon the three great sevenfold visions, the Seal Openings, the 
Trumpet Blasts, and the Outpouring of the Bowls; their partial 
indebtedness to the Old Testament does not take from the fresh- 
ness and vigour of St John’s symbolism. The idea of a millennium 
was in the air when St John wrote, but no writer had used it 
as the symbol of a spiritual triumph, or worked it into a scheme 
of the Divine ordering of history. 

5. Much of the imagery of the Apocalypse is doubtless not \ 
symbolism, but merely designed to heighten the colouring of the 
great picture, and to add vividness and movement to its scenes. | 
Such secondary details, like many of the minor features in the / 
Parables of our Lord, must not be pressed into the service of a 
spiritual interpretation, or indeed of any specific interpretation 
whatever, their purpose being simply to contribute to the general ~ 
effect of the context where they occur. These non-symbolical 
images are sometimes taken from the life of the times, as when / 
the writer recounts the imports that found their way to the new 
Babylon, many of which he may himself have seen shipped off 
to Ostia from the port of Ephesus; or they belong to the common 
stock of the eschatological language of apocalyptic writing (e.g. 
vi. 12 ff.); or they are due to the inspired imagination of the 
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Apocalyptist himself, forming part of the picture which is present 
to his mind as he writes. 

6. But there is also much which is directly symbolical. In 
not a few cases the writer stops to interpret the symbol (eg. 
in cc. i. 20, iv. 5, v. 6, xii. 9, xvii. gf, 12, 15). In others the 
symbolical meaning is only half veiled; thus it is impossible to 
mistake the import of the standing Figure in i. 13 ff, or of the 
seated Figure in ¢. iv. 2, or of the Lamb, or the Lamb’s Wife. 
There remain, however, a certain number of symbolic forms as 
to which there is room for diversity of judgement even among 
interpreters who follow the same general method of interpretation. 
Thus in c. vi. 2 the rider on the white horse is by some com- 
mentators identified with the Divine Rider of c. xix. 11, while 
others regard the former as symbolizing either the Roman or 
the Parthian conqueror. In c. vil. the 144,000 are by some 
understood to represent, like the countless multitude, the whole 
body of the Church, though under a different aspect or at another 
stage of its history, whereas others take the two visions to 
set forth respectively the Jewish and Gentile Christians, or the 
Jewish Church and the Christian Church. In c. xi. 8 interpreters 
are divided as to the meaning of “the great city”; in xvii. 12 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to the identity of 
the “ten kings.” Many other such ambiguities perplex the 
student of the Apocalypse, and though he may be able to arrive 
at conclusions which satisfy his own judgement, it is impossible to 
offer such reasons for them as will compel assent. But the 
uncertainty which thus besets apocalyptic interpretation does not 
seriously detract from the general value of the book. Nor can it 
be laid to the charge of the author that he is unnecessarily 
obscure. It is of the nature of apocalyptic literature to be 
involved in some measure of obscurity; and this is not the least 
valuable of its characteristics, for it affords scope for the exercise 
of the Christian judgement: ade 4 codla éoriv: bSe 6 vods 6 
éxov copiay (xiii. 18, xvii. 9). In the elasticity of symbolical 
language the Apocalypse has its chief advantage over the more 
exact and didactic, but less inspiring and suggestive style of 
ordinary prophecy. 
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7. No reader of our Apocalypse can have failed to notice 
them a certain symbolical meaning?. 

The following are the numbers that are met with in the book: 
2, 3; 34, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 24, 42, 144, 666 (or according to another 
reading, 616), 1000, 1260, 1600, 7000, 12,000, 144,000, 100,000,000, 
200,000,000. The predominant number is seven, which occurs fifty- 
four times, The book is addressed to seven Churches represented 
by seven lampstands, while their ‘angels’ are seven stars. There 
are seven Spirits of God, symbolized by seven lamps. The Book 
in the Hand of God is ‘sealed with seven seals; the Lamb before 
the Throne has seven eyes and seven horns. Seven angels blow 
seven trumpet-blasts; seven other angels pour out the contents of 
seven bowls full of the seven last plagues. Seven thunders utter 
voices which the Seer is bidden not to write. Seven thousand 
are killed in the great earthquake which follows the ascension 
of the Two Witnesses. The Dragon has seven heads, and upon 
them seven diadems; the Wild Beast from the Sea has seven 
heads on which are “names of blasphemy”; the Scarlet Beast 
on which Babylon sits has likewise seven heads, variously inter- 
preted by the writer as seven mountains, or seven kings. Next 
in frequency to the heptad is the dodecad. The new Israel, like 
its predecessor, « consists of twelve tribes; the Mother of Christ is 
crowned with twelve stars; the new J eae has twelve portals, 
and the wall that girdles it rests on twelve foundation stones on 
which are engraved the names of the twelve Apostles; the Tree 
of Life in the new Paradise bears twelve manner of fruits, after 
the number of the months. Multiples of twelve, also, are common. 
Each of the tribes of the new Israel contains 12,000, making a 


VV 


total of 144,000; and 144,000 is also the number of the virgin | 


souls which in the second part of the book are seen surrounding 
the Lamb on Mount Zion. The Elders round the Throne are 
twenty-four, and they are seated on as many subordinate thrones. 
Each side of the Holy City is 12,000 stades in length, and the 
wall which surrounds it is 144 cubits in height. 

Ten is another favourite number. The time of pressure which 


- 


1 On the symbolism of numbers see Tyconius reg, v (ed. Burkitt). 
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is coming on the Churches of Asia will last ten days. Both the 
Dragon and the first of the two Wild Beasts have ten horns ; and 
so has the Scarlet Beast, whose horns are interpreted as “ten 
kings.” As a multiple ten enters into most of the higher 
numbers in the book. Fowr, again, occurs frequently. The da 
are four; four angels stand at the four corners of the earth, 
charged with the control of the four winds of heaven; four angels 
are bound at the Euphrates, until the moment comes for the 
The Holy City lies four- 


Three is somewhat less 


execution of their work of slaughter. 
square, and forms a perfect cube. 
prominent, but the last three Trumpets constitute a triad of 
“ Woes,” and under the earlier Trumpets a third part of everything 
which has been attacked is smitten (vill. 7-12; cp. 1x. 15, xil. 4). 
The “ great city” is rent by an earthquake into three parts; each 
side of the square which forms the new Jerusalem is entered by 
three portals. There are other numbers which are used symbolically 
but once. The wings of the €¢a are six; there are fie months 
during which the world is tortured by the locusts of the Abyss; the 
Witnesses who are slain and rise again and ascend to heaven are two. 

8. The recurrence of some of these numbers, notably of seven, 


| twelve, ten and four, can scarcely be accidental. The writer’s 


\ 


\ 


| partiality for them is due in some measure to his Semitic habits 


of thought. To the Hebrew mind seven denotes completion, as we 
gather from countless passages of the Old Testament An apoca- 
lyptist who was a Christian Jew would find a special attraction in 
a number which had already played a great part in Jewish 
apocalypses from Daniel onwards. It would fall in with this 
tendency of the writer’s mind if, as has been thought, the most 
prominent of the Churches of Asia were as a matter of fact seven 
in number, so that, as the phrase ai érra éxxAnoia ai év rh 
‘Acia (i. 4) suggests, they were probably known as the Seven 
Churches in Asia even before they were so addressed by St John’. 


1 Dr Abbott points out (Grammar, 
§ 2624) that the Fourth Gospel is ‘‘ per- 
meated structurally with the idea” of 
sevenfoldness. 

2 The genesis of the idea is well stated 
by Philo legg. alleg. 1. 4 xalpec 5¢ } picts 
EBdoudde mavirés Te yap éewTa yeyédv- 


aow...Kkat &pxros érrd aorpors cupmrdAnpod- 
Tat...Kal TpoTral dé cehjyns EBdoudor yivov- 
TOL. 

3 So Ramsay, Letters to the Seven 
Churches, p. 178. But this is perhaps 
to build too much upon the article. 
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But in any case the selection of Seven Churches as the recipients 
of the Apocalypse strikes a keynote which rings through the 
earlier chapters, and determines the number of the lampstands, 
the Angel-stars, the Spirits of God, and the Eyes of the Lamb. In 
the second part of the book the seven heads of the Dragon and 
the Wild Beast are perhaps suggested by the seven hills of Rome 
and the seven Augusti who preceded Domitian. But though 
local cireumstances chimed in with the traditional use of this 
number, the writer, as we have said, was doubtless drawn to it by 
its O.T. associations, and it is used in conformity with O.T. 
practice. Hach series of seven is complete in itself, and each 
suggests the perfection which belongs to the Divine, or that which 
is claimed by the Antichrist. 

Of other numbers which appear to be symbolically used in the 
Apocalypse three and four occur in connexion with memorable 
incidents or contexts of the Old Testament (Gen. xvii. 2, Ex. 
xxi. 14, Deut. iv. 41, Dan. vi. 10; Gen. ii. 10, Ez.1. 5, Dan. vii 2, 
viii. 8). Three seems to denote limited plurality; four, the 
number of the winds and the quarters of the sky, is a fitting 
symbol for the visible creation. Ten, also, has a recognized mean- 
ing; as the round number, it is suggestive at once of indefiniteness 
and of magnitude; in the thousand both these features are magni- 
fied, and a thousand years thus represents a great period of time 
stretching over many generations, but of unknown length. The 
uncertainty which results from such a use of numbers would be 
fatal to the value of a historical document, but it is admirably 
adapted to the purpose of an apocalypse, where the veil is lifted 
only so far as to disclose the dim outline of great issues. 

9. Two of the Apocalyptic numbers call for separate treat- 
ment. (a) Three and a half days are given as the interval 
between the death and resurrection of the Two Witnesses (xi. 9, II). 
This period corresponds with the “time, times and a half” of 
¢, Xl, 14, which is taken over from Dan. vi. 25, xii. 7. In Daniel 
this expression probably represents the three and a half years 
during which Jerusalem was in the hands of the Syrian oppressor, 
and the Apocalypse accordingly uses it or its equivalents (42 months, 
1260 days) to signify the age of persecution, whatever its duration 
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might be. Other explanations are less probable. Gunkel thinks 
of the 34 months which intervened between the winter solstice and 
the Babylonian festival of Marduk?. Others, again, identifying 
the time, times, and a half of Dan. vii. 25 with the half-week 
(M3W5 980) of Dan. ix. 27, regard the Apocalyptic 34 in the 
light of a ‘broken seven, a symbol of the interruption of the 
Divine order by the malice of Satan and evil men. 

(6) If the number 666 in Apoc. xiii. 18 is to be regarded as a 
symbol, there is verisimilitude in Dr Briggs’ suggestion that a 
number which in every digit falls short by one of the completeness 
and perfection of the mystic seven, fitly represents the failure of 
But (1) this 
conception might have been conveyed with equal effect by 66, or 
6666; (2) it leaves the alternative reading (616) wholly un- 
explained; and (3) from the time of Irenaeus tradition has fixed 


Antichrist to reach the goal to which he aspires. 


on another and a more natural explanation. The number, 
whether we read y&s’, or with some contemporaries of Irenaeus 
xis’, is probably a cryptogram, and not a true symbol. It is 
possible that the Number of the Beast holds its secret still2. 
Although the challenge 6 éyev voiv Wndicdte tov aptOuov has 
been accepted by the scholars of many generations, no solution 
hitherto offered commands general assent. 

10. In this chapter a Semitic origin has been claimed for the 


symbolism of the Apocalypse. The force of local circumstances is 


1 Schipfung u. Chaos, p. 300 ff. 

2 My colleague, Prof. Burkitt, sug- 
gested as far back as 1896 (Cambridge 
University Reporter, 1895-6, p. 625 f.) 
that xs’, written as %, was chosen as 
the number of the Beast because SF is 


“little more than £ turned round the 
other way.” His attractive conjecture 
was based on Beatus in Apoc. ed. Florez, 
p. 440 (cf. the Pseudo-Augustinian homi- 
lies, Migne, P. L. xxxy. col. 2437), and he 
pointed out that the form of the episemon 


implied in x is ‘‘ characteristic of docu- 
ments of the first and second centuries,”? 
But (1) there does not seem to be any 


evidence that the £ was a recognized 
symbol as early as the reign of Domitian, 
and (2) the writer of the Apocalypse does 
not use the term dyrlypicTos. 

From another of my colleagues, Dr 
Barnes, I have received an explanation 


of xés~’ which well deserves to be con- 
sidered. He writes: “In r K. x. Te 
the gold that came to Solomon every: 
year amounts to 666 talents, This 
passage is one of several indications in 
the O.T. that the Hebrews took 6 as 
a round number....The Apocalyptist 
gives a round number, as round as he 
can make it, to the Beast, because he 
dare not be more definite, and because 
he had no need to be more definite, 
The number of the Beast was ‘a man’s 
number’ (cf. Isa. viii. 1); there was 
nothing mysterious about it, it was 
common property to the extent that 
any man of sense could interpret it. 
The Beast’s name was ‘N or M,’” This 
solution, however, leaves the early if not 
original xs’ unexplained, and it does 
not seem to accord with the mystical 
character of the book. 
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not, indeed, to be overlooked. In the words of Sir W. M. Ramsay}, 
“such ideas and symbolic forms were in the atmosphere and in 
the minds of men at the time; and the ideas with which he 
[St John] was familiar moulded the imagery of his visions, 
unconsciously to himself.” But apart from influences of this 
kind, it must not be forgotten that it was necessary to provide 
the Church with a make-weight against the power which 
heathenism exerted over the Asian cities through its abundant 
use of symbolism in literature and in art. In art Christianity 
could as yet do nothing to counteract this hostile force. The 
Apostolic age was necessarily opposed to the Art of the time’, 
which was pagan to the core; the Church of the first century 
had not either the power or the desire to emulate the splendours 
of the heathen temples. She could not erect statues to the 
Glorified Christ, or stamp His image and superscription on the 
currency, or institute public festivals in His honour. But if she 
might not avail herself as yet of the help of Art, there was 
abundant precedent in the Hebrew Scriptures for the literary 
representation of the unseen world. It was permissible to assist 
the faith of the suffering Churches by symbolical visions of the 
majesty of their Divine Lord, now walking in their midst, now 
standing before the celestial Throne, now riding forth to victory 
with the armies of Heaven under His command. It was not less 
permissible to paint in glowing colours the moral glory of the 
Christian Society, and her magnificent destiny, or to place in 
contrast with them the abominable vices, the paltry display, and 
the certain doom of Rome. Yet in this legitimate appeal to the 
Christian imagination the Apocalyptist is careful to avoid repre- 
sentations which could be placed before the eye by the painter’s 
art. No scene in the great Christian Apocalypse can be success- 
fully reproduced upon canvas; “the imagery...is symbolic and 


not pictorial®.” 


1 Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 59. Ar 
2 Westcott, Hpp. of St John, p. 339 : 


iis 
Westcott, op. cit. p. 335. 
(App. on the relation of Christianity to 
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USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND OTHER LITERATURE. 


1. The Apocalyptist’s use of the Old Testament is by no 
means limited to its symbolical imagery and numbers; its thoughts 
and its very words appear in every part of his book. It is true 
that the Apocalypse is marked by an entire absence of the formal 
quotations which are to be found in other parts of the New 
Testament!; the nature of the work precluded the author from a 
direct appeal to his source. Yet no writer of the Apostolic age 
makes larger use of his predecessors. From the list of “quotations 
from the Old Testament” with which the appendix to Westcott 
and Hort’s second volume ends, it appears that of the 404 verses 
of the Apocalypse there are 278 which contain references to the 
Jewish Scriptures. The following table is not exhaustive, but it 
will suffice to shew the extent of St John’s debt to the Old 
Testament, and his method of using it. 


GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD 


APOCALYPSE. TESTAMENT?, 
i. I (iv. 1, xxii. 6) d del yevéoOar. Dan. ii. 28 @ det yever Oar. 
: i. 4 (8, iiss, X17, Rvs) Ex. iii. 14 6 wv. 
O WV. 
i, ey (il. 13, Hii, 14) 6 pdprus 6 Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 38 6 
TLOTOS. paptus év otpav@ TLTTOS. 
ie oe 6 TPwTOTOKOS TOV vexpav Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 28 Kayo 


Kal 6 apxwv Tov Bacid€éwv THs yas. TpwroroKov Onoopas avrov, bfnrov 
Tapa Tots Bacrhetow TS vis. (o” 
dvutatov Tav Bacidéwv THs yijs.) 

1 See Introduction to the O.T. in tion, o = = Symmachus, of A= oi Aorrol. 


Greek, p. 38: ff : Where the version is not specified it is 
0 = Lxx., d = Aquila, 6’ = Theodo- that of the uxx. 


USE OF THE O.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


1, 5° Avoavtt yuds ex THY apap- 
TLOV NMG. 

i. 6 (Vv. 10, xx. 6) ézotnoev 
¢ A Va e fal ~ an 
pas Bacrreiav, iepeis TO Hea. 


1. 7* €pxerar peta TMV vepeAar. 


: ¥ 
i. 7° oerau adrov ras 6fOadpos 
Kat olrives avrov égexevtnoayv, Kal 
4 3:3 EVN cal ¢€ \ 
KdovrTat em adtov Tacat at pudat 
Bee 
TIS YNS. 


1. 8 6 ravtroKxpatwp. 
i. 13 (xiv. 14) pov vidv 
avOpwrov. 


li » evdedupmevov modnpy kal 
ne Tpos Tols pPacTots 
Loviv xpvoav. 


= . e lA N e + 

1. 14 at tTpixes AevKal ws €ptov 
Aevxdv, ws xv, Kal of 6POadpot 
abrod ws pAdé rupds (cf. ii. 18, 
xix. 52): 


i. 15 (xiv. 2, xix. 6) 7 gov7 


avTov ws dwvy tdatwv ToAdGv. 


i. 16° (ii. 12) é« Tod ordparos 
avTOD poupaia Sioropos dgcia. 

i 16” (cf. x. 1) ds 6 yAvos 
paiva. ev tH Svvdper avrov. 

i. 17% éreca mpos Tovs mddas 
avrod, Kal éOnkev...Aéywv M7 
ofr. 

i. sy (ii, 8, Xxli. 13) eyd ete 
ec ey 
6 mpwtos Kal 6 érxaros. 


1 Both uxx. and Th. have weet xudva 
(xv) just before, in reference to the 


exli 


Isa. xl. 2éAvracadris 7 dpapria. 


Ex. xix. 6 tyueis 8¢ éoecbé 


po. Bacidevov teparevpa (N22 
D7). Cf. Isa. lxi. 6 tpets de 
iepets Kupiov khyOijoer Ge. 

Dan. vil. 13 émt (0 pera) tov 
vepedAav.. -NPXETO (0 épyopevos). 

Zech. XU. SEO iH. eriBArepovrat 
mpos pe av?” av KATWPXNTAVTO 
(6 eis bv efexevrnoay), Kal Kowovrau 
ér avrov...kal Koperat 7 yh Kad. 
gpudas prvdds...7doat at droAeAup- 
pévar prdai. 

Am. iv. 13 6 ravroxparwp. 

Dan. vii. 13 ws vids avOpwrov. 
Cf. Dan. x. 16 9 ws épuotwors 
viod avOpwrov. Ez. i. 26 opotwua 
‘ws eldos avOpurrov: Vili. 2 opolwpua 
davOpos. 

Ez. ix. 11 6 évdeduxes tov rodypy 
Kai eCwopevos TH Covn thy daprv 
avrod. Of. Dan. x. 5 évdedupevos 
Biocowa kal thy dod mepie- 
loopévos Buocive. 

Dan. vii. g 716 Tpixwpa Tis 
Kepadns abrod woel epiov Aevxdy 
Kadapov (F 4 Opié 7. kK. a. woel 
€ptov Bas x. 6 of 6p6adpol 
avrov woet Aaymddes Tupds. 

Ez. i. 24 ws dwvyv védatos 
mwoXXod: xiii. 2 os pwvy durda- 
cialovtwv (06 “EBp. Kal 0 Supos, 
tddtwv = M.T. 0%) rodAdav. Cf. 
Dan. x. 6 dovy Aadias adrod ace 
puvn OopdBov (7 dxov). 

Isa. xlix. 2 €Onxev 7d ordpua 
Mov Ws pdyatpay dfetav. 

Jud. v. 31 (B) os e€odos nAtov 
év duvdper adrod. 

Dan. x. 9; 12 meqy TETTOKOS.. 
Kal idod xelpa mpoonyayé fot...KO 
elrev mpos he M7 hood. 

Isa. xliv. 6 éyo mparos Kat eyo 
pera TAvTA (Mg) : xIviii. 12 eye 
eit mpOros Kal eyo eis eis TOV 
ai@va (ns ; 3 of Aouroi, éoXaros). 


clothing. 


exlii 


USE OF THE O. T. AND 
i. 18 (vi. 8, xx. 13 £.) rod Oavd- 


\ a ¢ 
TOU KQL TOU adov. 


i. 19 & pera yiver Oar preva. 
TAUTA, 

i. 20 76 puerto. 

7 (xxii. 2, 14, 19) €k Tov 
Ae ™S lufjs, 6 éoTw ev TO 


mapadeiow TOU Heod. 


li. 10 €xyre Oddy yuepdv Séka. 
ii. 14 édidackev...payeiv €idw- 
Adbuta Kal wopvetoar (cf. ii. 20). 


ii. 179 dvow atre@ Tod pdvva. 


ii. 17° (iii. 12) dvoua Kawvov. 
li. 20 tHv yuvaixa “lela Ber. 


ss a > 4 > € 
li, 23% éyw eciue 6 
A ‘\ i 
vedpous Kat Kapdias. 


épavvav 


il. (xxii. 12) ddcw tyty 
ExdoTw KaTa TH epya Duar. 

li, 26 (xii. 5, xix. 15) ddcw 
ait® efovciav ent tav evar, 
kal mouavet avtots ev paBdw 
oiOnpd, Ws TA TKEVN TA KEpapKe 
ovvrpiBera. 

iii. 5 (xiii. 8, xvii. soy 2 Oay 1s 
15; acts 27) ov pa Poe ns TO 
dvoya adrod éx ths BiBdov Tis 
Luis. 


see Cat X\ tal f' 
lil. 7 0 €xwv THy KAciv Aaveid, 
e > , \ SQN , ‘\ 
0 avorywy Kal ovdets KAEioel, Kal 
4 \ > A > / 
kAelet Kal ovdels dvolEe. 


ill. 9* iovaw Kal mpooKvyy- 
covew éevwTloy TOV TOOGY Gov. 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Hos. xiii. 14 & XELpos a.dov 
prioopan Kal éx Gavarov Autpwrouat 
adrovs: 7rOv n diKn gov, Odvare ; 
Tov TO KEéVTPOV cou, aon; 


Tsa. xlviil. 6 @ oe yiver Bau. 


Dan. ii. 29 dvaxadtmrov puo- 
THpta. eoyAwae ToL a& bet yevéo Gan. 

Gen. ii. 9 7d &vAov HS Cons 
ev péow 76 Tapadeioy (cf. iil. 22 f., 


Dans 2 (ie), 
avrous nuépas déKa. 

Num. xxv. 1 f. é€BeBydaOn o 
Aads éxopvedoat...kal Epayev oO 
Aads tév Ovoidv aitav; cf. xxxi. 
16 Tots viots “Iopana. 

Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 24 eBpetev 
abrois _bavve. payety, Kal aptov 
ovpavod eOWKEV abrois. 

Isa. xii. 2 TO ovopa 70 KQLVOV 
(of. Eevs 55) 

3 Regn. xx. (xxl.) 25 “lea Bed 

H yuv7 adrod. 

Jer. xvii. 10 éy® Kupuos éralwv 
Kapdtas Kal Soxipalwv veppous (cf. 


"Ez, xxxi. 8). 


érreipacev 


14 


Xi, 20, Xx. 125 Ps. viiero, oxy 
(xxvi.) 2). 
Ps. lxi, (xii) 13 droddces 


Cee \ \ 4 > a 
EKAOTW KATA TA Epya avToD. 
Ps. ii. 8 f. d00w cor vn rHhv 
A a 
KAnpovopiay cov" moimavets adtovs 
>. (Aes ~ e A 
ae paBdsw ond, Beier tere Kepa- 
ews ovvtpiers avTovs. 


x. SEX 3578. eed ewer pe 
ex Tis BiBdov cov 7s éypawas: 
Isa. iv. 3 ot ypadertes cis Cony 
(cf. Ps. exxxviil. (CXxxix.) 16, 
Mal. iii. 16, Dan. xii. 1). 

Isa. Xxxil. 22 (B) secw hid 
ddéav (a & kid) Aaveid aidte, 
Kat apgeu Kal ovK coro 0 dvtiWéywv 
(a & dvoiEer Kai obk 2.6 droxeiwy), 
Kat KAeioen Kat ovK ~oTar Oo 
dvotywv. 

Isa, xlv. 14 dia Bijrovra ™pos 
gé Kal mpookvvycovciv oou (cf. 
xix. 25, 14) 


re 


USE OF THE O.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Sale b 2 eee eae 2 
Ill. Qo €yw nyaATYNCA CE. 
lil, 12° 76 dvoua THs Toews. 


iii. 14> 9 dpyn THs KTicews Tod 
Geod. 


ili, 17 Ayers Ste TlAovords eipe 
kal memAovTyKa. 

lil, 19 éy® doovs edv pidd 
2) Z \ ud 
éd€yxw Kal radevw, 


aS > \g SEN XN 4 

lil. 20 Sob eoryxa emi rHV Ovpav 

A ¢ ie > / ‘\ 
Kal Kpovw* édy Tis...avoig THV 
Ovpay... 

iv. I 9 pwri...ws oaArLyyos. 

iv. 2 idod Opdvos Exerto év 

A > a a SiN \ / 
TS oipav@ Kat eri tov Opdvov 
xaOywevos, 

iv. 3 tpis KuKAdbev Tod Opdvov. 


iv. 5 (cf. vill. 6, xt, 15, 19, 
Xvi. 18) ek rod Opovov éxrropev- 
ovTat aorpamal Kat gdwvai Kal 
Bpovrai, 

iv. 6° (cf. xv. 2) @dAaooa...du0la 
KpvoTaddo. 

S b > fs 7, A 

iv. 6° év péow...téocepa Coda 

/ > a“. x \ 
yepovTa dpbadpav eumpoobev Kat 
oma ev (cf. 8). 


av 7 dprovov Aéorte.. -POoXY.. 
mpoowmov ws avOpudrov...6 dices 
deT@. 

iv. 8° ev kal ev airav exwv ava 
Tr Eépvyas eg. 

iv. 8P Aéyovres “Ayvos dyios 
dywos Kepuos 6 6 Geos 6 mavroKpdTwp. 

iv. To TO Cdvte eis Tovs aidvas 
TOV Aiwvwr. 

v. I éml ryv deétav...BiBréLov 
yeypappévov ecwlev Kal dmiGev, 
Kater ppaylopevov. 


Vv. 5 (xxii. 16) 6 Aéwy 6 ek THs 
durjs “lovda, 4 pila Aaveid. 


_Kipuos 


exliil 


Isa, xliii. 4 eyo ce aysanoa. 

Ez, xlviii. 35 7d dvopa ris 
ToXEws. 

Prov. viii, 22 Kuptos éxruoév 
pe apxiv oddv adrod cis Ta Epya 
avrod, 

Hos. xii. 8 eirev “Edpdip. TIAnv 
merAovrynka (cf. Zech. xii. 5). 

Prov. iil, 12 6v yap dyaré 
ehéyxer (8A, madever), 
Haoruyot (oi Aourot, ehéyxer) Oe 
mavrTa viov ov mapadéxerau. 

Cant. v. 2 kpover emt THv Ovpav 
"Avo.€ov jot. 


Ex. xix. 16 dwv7 THs cddmiyyos. 

3 Regn. xxii. 19 eldov Gedv 
"Iopanr Kabynpevov et Opdvov abrod 
(cf. Isa. vi. 1, Ps. xlvi. (xlvii.) 9). 

Ez. i. 28 os dpacis rogov... 
oUTWS...KUKAD Ber, 

Ex. xix. 16 eyivovro povat kal 
aorparai. Ez, i 1. 13 €k TOU TuUpos 
eLeropeveto aortpamy. 


Ez. i, 22 opolwpa...woe ore- 
péwpa, Ws Opacis Kpvoraddov. 

Ez. i. 5 €v 7 péow ws opoiwpa 
tecoapwv Lowy, 1b, 18 of varou 
attav rAypes 6pGadpav Kuxkr0obev 
Tols TETOapoly. 

Kz. i. 10 tpocwrov avOpurov... 
Néovros...mocxov...aeroou (ch x. 
14, a6). 

Isa. vi. 2 &£ rrépvyes TO Evi Kal 
eg WTEPvyEs TO evi. 

ab. 3 éXeyor "Aywos aytos ay.os 
Kipuos caPaw0. 

Dan. iv. 31 (34) 0 76 Cave eis 
tov aidva (cf. vi, 26 (27), xii. 7). 

Ez. ii. 9 Xelp..- Kal év atry 
Kepalts BuBriov.. eV abr EPH 
peva hv To. epmpoo bev Kal TA OTiow. 
Isa, xxix. 11 os of Adyou Tod 
BiBXiov 70d eoppayiopévov...od dv- 
Vapat avayvdvar, erppayirras yap. 

Gen, xlix. 9 oxvpuvos Xé€ovTos, 
*Tovda...0s A€wv. Isa. xi. 1, I0 
eEehevorerar paBdos éx 7S pins 
*"leooal...€orar év TH yep exeivy 


exliv 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


v. 6% (12, xiii. 8) dpviov...ws 
copay yévov. 


v. 6° é0adrpots énra...eis 
macav THV YHVv. 
3 He eae) 
v. (viii. VPLLaLaToOv 
at eiow al ee 


g (xiv. 3) aSovow @diy Kay. 


v. Ir pupiddes pupiadwy Kal 
xrAvades XAuddwv. 

vi. 2 ff, tos NevKds... pps... 
péAas...xAwpos. 


: > A > e (2 
vi. 8 droxtetvar év powpaia... 
lal A A lal 
ev Amd...€v Oavdtw...b7d Tav 
td 
Oypiwv. 


vi. 10 €ws wore...00 Kpivers Kal 
éxdixets TO ala nov ex Tar 
KaTOLKOUVTWY emt THS YAS; (cf. 
soi 42). 


vi 12 0 HAtos éyevero péAas... 
Vile , 7 Pee) c ® 
Kat 4 cedAnvyn OAn éyévero ws aia. 


vi. 13 of aorépes...€recay «is 
N a e a , \ 
THhv ynv, ws avKy Bddrde Tovs 
drAvvOous avTys. 

vi. 14 6 ovpavds...ws BiBdALov 
éXio ao pevov. 

2, a e x lal ~ A 

vi. 15° of Baowdels THs yhs. 

vi. 15°, 16 éxpupay éavtors «is 
7a ommAata Kal eis Tas TETpas TAY 


> / cA , ~ 
dpéwv...a7d mpocwmov Tod Kabn- 
pévov. «s 


OTHER LITERATURE 


4 pila rod “lecoai (cf. Jer. xxiii. 
5, Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12). 

Ex. xii. 5 f. amd TOV apvev 
AjpaperOe .. .Kat odagovow aio 
(cf. Lev. i, ro f.). Isa. lil. 7 os 
mpoBarov ert opayny 1X90, Kal 
os dy.v0s. . Jer. xi. 19 eyo | dé ws 
dpviov (a’ o ws auvds) aKaKov 
dydpevov Tod OverOar (a o eis 
opayyy). 

Zech. iv. 10 érra ovTou dpGahpot 
clow of émiBderovtes ert Tacav 
THY YIV. 

Ps. exl. (cxli.) 2 9 mpocevxy 
pov ws Ovpiapa. 

Pa: exliti, (cxliv.) 9 @dnv Kawvyy 
aoopat ToL. 

Dan. Vil. 10 xiAvae xvduddes... 
Kal pupal pupiddes. 

Zech. i. 8 trot muppot Kat 
Yapot Kal moukiio. Kat evKol. 
vi. 2ff. trou ruppoi. -péAaves. a 
Nevkol...7oikidor Wapot. 

Jer. xiv. 12 év paxaipa Kat év 
Ame kal ev Gavatw eyo cvvteéow 
avtrovs. Hz. xiv. 21 poxdaiay Kat 
Aypov Kal Onpia tovnpa Kat Oavatov 
(cf. Jer xxi. 4, Ea wi 2ee ee 
XXIX. 5, RXSUL 27 eee oo 

Zech. i. 12 €ws Tivos 0d py 
eejons; Deut. xxxil. 43° 76 aiva 
Tov vidv avTov éxduKatar. Hos. 
Ivo ot Kpious Te Kupip mpos Tovs 
KQ.TOLKOUVTAS TV viv. 

Joel ii. 31 6 Atos peraotpagyh- 
getat eis KOTOS Kal 4 GeAnVY Els 
ata. 

Isa, xxxiv. 4 wavra Ta aorpa 
TETETAL...ws inte. PvAAA a7d 
CTVKIS. 

Isa, XXxxiy, 4 éAtynoetar ws 
BiBriov 6 ovpavés. 

Ps. ll. 2 of Bactr<ts ris yis 
(xlvii. (xlviii.) 5, A: Isa. xxiv. 
2s SKU soe). 

Isa. ii. 10, 19 cive\Oere eis TAS 
mérpas kat kpvrrecOe...a7d ™poo- 
wrov TOD $oBou Kupiov.. -cloevey- 
kavtes els TA: o7HAQLa (cf. Jer. iv. 


29). 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


vi. 17 7AGev 7 1 7H<pa. v7) peyady 
THs Spyys airav, kal tis divarac 
orabjvat: 


vii, 1 (xx. 8) ert Tas Técocapas 

yovias THS is. 

ina all Ub. Gove hie Aine. 4 Be» 
dypt ppayicwpev...ért TOY peTu- 
Tov. 

vii. 147 Tis OAipews THS peyd- 
dys. 

vii. 14> (xxii. 14) érAvvay TOS 
orohas avTav...€v TO aipate Tod 
apviov. 

vil. 16 f. ob mewacovew ert ovde 

a >” sQr >S 4 ya 
Sufyoovow Eri, odd uy Téeon er 
avrovs 6 nALos ovde TEV Kaduo.... 
Sdyyyjoe adrovs ert Cons myas 
boatwv. 

vii. 17> (xxi. 4) éfaretper 

S a , a Cet) a 
Geds wav Saxpvov ék THV 6PO0adpav 
avrav. 

eis Fee | 4) Foes aA rf) ES 

Vill, 32 éoraOy éri tod Ovoa 

, 

tov. 
orgpiow. : 

Vili. 5 <lAndev...tov AiBavwror, 
Kal éyéuucev adrov éx Tov mupds 
tov Pvovacrnpiov. 

wists 3% “th. 4 \ a 

viii. 7 éyévero yadala Kal rip 

poeprymeva. ev aiware. 


viii. 87 dpos péya Tupi Kawd- 
pevov. 

Vili. 8° (xvi. 3)é éyéveTo 6 TpiTov 
Ths Oaracons aipe.. 


viii. 10 (ix. 1) émerev €K TOU 
ovpavod aoTnp péyas. 

ix. 2 dvéBn Kamvos...6s Kavos 
Kapivov. 


OTHER LITERATURE exlv 


Joel ii, rr peydhy pépa TOU 
kupiov.. Kal Tis éorae ixavos airy 5 


Zeph. i. 14.5. 18 eyyis 7pépa 
Kupiov 7 peyddy...1juépa opyiis 1 


pépa exeivn... ev THE pe. opyns 
Kvypiov. Nah. i. 6 tis avTiaTn- 
eral; (cf. Ps. lxxyv. (Ixxvi.) 8, 
Mal. iii. 2). 

Hz. vii. 2 ért tas Técoapas 


mTépvyas THS HS. 
Ez. ix. 4 36s onpelov émt ra 
perwrra. 


Dan. xii. 1 exetvy y npepa 
OrjiWews ofa ovK éyevn On. 

Gen. xlix. 11 wAvvel.. 
Liv adrov...ev aipare. 


“THY OTO- 


Isa. xlix. 10 o¥ zewdoovow 
ovde Sufdcovow, ovde matager ad- 
Tovs Kavowy ove 6 YALOS...d0 
Tyyov bddtov a€er adrovs (cf. Jer. 
i422). 

Isa. xxv. 8 ddeitev (oc e&a- 
Neiiper) Kupios 6 Geds ray ddxpvov 
> 4 X\ 7 
Gr TAVTOS TpoTwToV. 

Am. ix. epectata emt tod 
Ovovacrypiov. 

Lev. xvi. 12 Anpiera 1d wVv- 
pélov 7Anpes avOpaxwy updos amd 
Tod Ovovacrypiov. 

Ex. ix. 24 jv Oe 7 xthalo. kal 
To Top proyilov év a ha 
Ez. XXXVlil. 22 Kpwd avror. 
aipate...Kkat ABous yxardalys, Kal 
mop...BpeEw ér airov. Joel ii. 
30 ert THS ys apa Kat Tip. 

Jer. xxviii. (li.) 25 ws dpos 
éuTrerruplo wevov. 

Ex. vii. 19 f. eyévero aipa... 

, A \ WA A 2 lol 
pereBarev wav TO vdwp TO &v TO 
ToTap@ eis aipa. 

Isa. xiv. 12 é&€recev €k Tov 
ovpavovd Oo Ewa popos. 

Gen. xix. 28 dveBawvev prog 
Gu Gs ie “b° R) THS YS woe atpls 


(rb) Kapivov. Hse. xix, “28 
dvéBawev 6 Kamvos ws Kamvds 
Kapivov. 

k 


exlvi 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


. A 3 A 
ix. 3 £. €&pAOov axpides cis THY 
nv KTA. 
s , \ , 
ix. 6 &ytycovew Tov Gavarov 
/ 
Kal ov py) eupyoovow airov. 
. ¢ Y 
ix. 7 7a Spowpata...omoua im- 
Tous. 
° lal e by 
ix. 8 of dddvres airay ws deov- 
TWOV NOUV. 
. ec \ aA , e 
1X. 9 9 Pwvy TOV TTEPVYHV...WS 
ibe 
pwvy dppatwv Urrwv...eis TOAELOV. 
7 a A a / 
ix. 14 émt 7G ToTapd TO peyadw 


Eidpary (cf. xvi. 12). 


ix. 20% tdv épywv Tav xXE“ipav 
avTOV. 

ix. 20° iva wy mpookuvycovew 
TO OaLpLovid. 

ix. 20° kal Ta eldwda Ta xpvoe 
Kal Ta apyupa, Kal Ta, XAAKG, Kal To 
Awa Kat ta Etriva. 


e; . oo» , , 
ix. 204 & ovre BAerew SvvavTat 
> 5) , >” a 
OUTE AKOVELY OUTE TEPLTATELV. 


De 25 
Topveias. 

X. 3 domep Newy puKarau. 

x. 4 (xxii. 10) odpdyurov & 
> P. 
edadyoay.... 


TOV Pappakiav... TAS 


x. 5 f. npev THY xXElpa advrod THY 
dcéiay cis Toy otpavoy, Kal Booey 
év 9 Cove eis Tobs aidvas Toy 
aidvey, Os extirev TOV OVpavoV Kal 
Ta év abt@ KTH. 


x. 7 Ws ednyyéAuwev Tods EavToOd 
SovAovs Tods tpoPyras. 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Ex. x. 12 ff. dvaBytw axpis éxi 
THY ynv KTA. 

Job iii. 21 dpelpovrat tod Oavd- 
Tov Kal ov TUyXavovo”. 

Joel ii. 4 ws Gpacis irmwv 7 
Opacis avTav. — 

Joel i. 6 of 6ddvres aitod dddvTes 
Aé€orTos. 

Joel ii. 5 bs hwvy adppdrov... 
eis TOA EmOV. 

Gen. xv. 18 €ws Tov ToTapov 
Tov peyaAov Eidparov (Deut. i. 7, 
Jos. i. 4). 

Isa. xvii. 8 rots épyous tay 
XELPOV AUTOV. 

Deut. xxxii. 17 €@voav dar- 
proviows Kal ov Ged. 

Dan. v. 23 qvéocate tavTa Ta 
cidwra (& Tots Oeods Tos xpucots | 
Kal dpyupods Kal odypods Kal Evdi- 
vous kat Avivous) ; cf. v. 3 &. 

Ps. exili. 13 ff. (exv. 5 ff.) <..00 
Aadodor...ovK GYovTat...ovK aKOv- 
COVTAL...00 TEPLTATHTOVTW. 

4 Regn. ix. 22 at sopveta 
TelaBedr...xai Ta happakxa adrys- 

Hos. xi. 10 ws Aéwy epevserau. 

Dan. viii. 26 redpaypéevoy (0 
oppayirov) 7d dpaya. xii. 4 
odpayira. (8 adppayicov) 75 BuB- 

; 
tov. 

Gen. xiv. 22 éxtevd ri xeipa 
fLov mpds Tov Oedv Tov tYoToOV Os 
extisev Tov Ovpavdv Kal Tiy yhv. 
Dan. xii. 7 0’ tWocev Thy deEav 
airovd...eis TOV odpavoyv Kal @pmocev 
ev 7@ Cdvt (0 tov Lévta is) tov 
aiava. Deut. xxxii. 4o dpo eis 
TOV otpavov THY xEipa pov, Kat 
Gpotmar tyv SeEidv prov Kal épe 
ZO éy eis TOv aidva. Ex. xx. 11 
Tov ovpavoy Kal Thy yhv Kal ravTo 
Ta év avrois (cf. Ps. exly. (cxlvi.) 
6, 2 Hsdr. xix. 6). 

Am. ili. 7 éay py droxadiyy 
mradeiay (YND, O ryv Bovdty adtov) 
mpos tovs SovAovs aitod ods 


mpogytas (cf. Dan. ix. 6, 10, 
Zech. i. 6). 


USE OF THE O.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


X. 10 €AaBov 75 BiBdapid.ov... 
kal karépayov aire, Kal qv év TO 
ordpati prov ws pwede yAuKd. 


a , cal 

X. Il det oe TaAW mpodyTedoar 
Cee ~ \», af , 
émt Aaots kat Cvecw Kai yAucoais 
kat Baoiretow moddXois. 

ui te 9 ee. 8 

Xi, I KaAapos opowos paBdw... 

, \ , : y 
pétpynoov tov vaov (cf. xxi. 15 ff). 


. ‘ \ 
xi. 2 €800n tots COveow Kal THY 
Tow THY Gylay TAaTHTOVELY. 


xi. 4 at dvo éXatae Kat ai dvo 
Avxviat at évaioy Tod Kuplov TAS 
ys €orwres. 

xi. 5 mip éexropeverar ex Tov 
oTOMATos avTaV, Kal KarecOier TOUS 
€x9povs adrav. 


xi. 7 76 Onptov 76 dvaBatvov éx 

~ > , oe eee 
ths aBtaocov (xvii. 8, cf. xiii, 1) 
TOUTE eT adTaV moAELOV. 


xi 8 Kadcirar mvevparikds Sd- 
dopa. 
u 3 Us \ aA 
xi. 10 eddppaivovra, Kat ddpa 
méeppovow addrXous. 


XL 11? mvedpa Coys ex Tod 
a Sa 2 > ~ ed 
Oeod eiondOev ev adtois Kot éoTy- 
LAN a 
cav ért Tovs 1ddas aiTay. 


xi, 11 @dBos péyas émérecev 
emt... 

xi. 12 f. dvéByoayv eis Tov otpa- 
vov é€v TH vepeA...Kal...éyévero 
TET pos peyas. 

xi. 13 TO OG rod ovpavov. 

xi. 15 eyevero ue Baoureia... TOU 
Kupiou NOV Kat TOD Xperrod airod, 
cat Bacwrevoe eis Tods aidvas TAV 
aiwvov. 


xi. 17 £. éBaoiAevoas: Kal Ta 
20vn apylcOyoar, 


exlvii 


Ez. iii, 1, 3 elev mpds pie... 
Kardpaye THY Kepahida Tavryy.. : 
Kat epayov abriy, Kal éyévero év 
TO oropart Lov ws peAL yhuxafor. 

J er. i, 10 kabéorakd oe onpepov 
emt evn kat Bacwreias (cf. Dan. 
iii. 4, vii. 14). 

Baad.) 3 i: Kdapos perpov. 
Zech, ii. 1 (5) f. oxowiov Yewpetpl- 
Kov. - Siapetpyrae THV "Tepovoradrjps. 

Zech, xii. 3 Oyoopar THY "Tepov- 
oahny Aibov katararoupévny Taow 
tois €Oveow. 

Zech. iv. 2ff.,14 Avxvia xpvo7... 
kat Ovo éAaia...at dvo éAaiar... 
TAapEecTHKacW KUpio TaoNS THS 7S. 

Regn. xxii. g mip é€k Tov 
oTopatos adrov Katéderar. 4 Regn. 
i, 10 katéByn Tip...kal Katépayev 
avrov. 

Dan. vii. 3, réocapa Onpia ave- 
Bawov ék THs Oadrdoons. ib. 21 
TOAEMOV GUVLTTaEVOY ™mpos TOUS 
aylovs (0 émoie. mod, peta. TOV 
dyiwv). 

Isa. i. 10 apxovres Yodopwv. 


Ps. civ. (cv.) 38 edppdvOy At- 

mros. 2 Hsdr. xviii. 12 dzo- 
oredXew pepioas Kal rouoat evppo- 
ogy. 

Ez, xxxvii. 5, 10 ¢dépw eis 
tuas mvedtpa Lwiys...kal cionOev 
cis avtovs TO Tvedpa Kal enoar, 
Kal €oTnoay emt Tdv TOdwY aiTav. 

Ps. lc. éwérerev 6 PoBos adrav 
er avrovs. 

4 Regn. ii, 11 dveAnpdOn 
"Hrcod év ovvoecpad ws eis Tov 
ovpavov. 

Dan. ii. 44 6 Oeds Tod oipavod. 

Ps, ii, 2 Tod xupiov Kal...7od 
Xprrrod atrov (cf. 1 Regn. xil. 
3)> exe 37 & 16) Raa euee! 
Kupuos eis Tov aidva «rd. (cf, Ex. 
xv. 18). 

Ps. xcviii. 
éBacirevoer: 


(cf. di. 5, 12). 


(xcix.) Kupuos 
dpyilérbwoav Aaot 


ke 
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xi, 18 rots PoBovpévors 76 Ovopa 
gov, Tovs piKpovs Kal Tods peya- 
Aovs. 

xii, 2, 5 wOdivovca...TEKELY... 
érexev Vidv, apoey. 

xii. 3 éxwv...xepata déxa. 


xii. 76 Mixayr... rod moAeunoa. 


xii. 8 (xx. 11) odde réros ebpéOy 
airov. 
oe Lal € 
xii, 9? 6 ddis 6 dpyxatos...6 
mAavav. 
ee b e x 4 
xii. g? (xx. 12) 0 Kadovmevos 
AvaBoros kal 6 caravas. 
xii. 12 eddpaiverde, ovpavoi. 


xil, 14 Kalpov Kal Kapovs Kal 
Heo Kaxpod. 


see X M4 > Cae 
xiii, 2 76 Onpiov...7v dpotov 
, c ¥ ce , 
TapoaA€t...wWs apKov...wWs..A€ovTos. 
Xill, 4 Tis Guovos TH Onpiw; 


xlil, 5 oropa Aadodv peydda. 


eee a , 
Xl. 7 woujoa. moAcuov peta 
TOV ayiwv, Kal vuKHOaL adTods. 


Xlll. 10 ef tus cis aiyuadwoiar, 
eis aixpahwoiay % braye KT. 


xiii. 15 iva dcrot éav wy poets 
VRTWTW TH eikdve TOD Onpiov azro- 
ktavOdouv. 

X1V. 5 €& TO ordpate abrav ovx 
evpeOn WeB8os, 

xiv. 7 TO Toujoavre TOV ovpavov 
Kal THV yiv cai thy Gddaccar. 


xiv. 8 érecey érecev BaBvAay 
7 peyaAy (xvi. 19, XVil. 5, xviii. 2, 


10, 21). 


XIV, 10 ieras €x TOD OLVOU TOD 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Ps. cxiii. 21 (cxv. I 3). TOUS 
poBovpévous TOV KUPLOV, TOUS JLL- 
Kpovs pera TOV peydduv. 

Isa, lxvi. of. arpiv THY wotvovTayv 
TEKELV.. ,eTEKEY APoEV. 

Dan. vii. 7 cixe O€ Képara déxa 
(0 x. 5. aire). 

Dan. x. 13 Mexaya. .emprbe 
BonOjoal pou (1b. 20 O Tod zode- 
pias). 

Dan. ii. 35 6 Kat tdmos obx 
etpeOn adrois. 

Gen. iii. 13 6 ddus nratncey pe. 


Job i. 6 (Zech. iii. 1) 6 dudBoAos 
(RYT, a’ Zarav) 6 6 avtiKxeipevos. 

Isa. xliv, 23 edppdvOnre (xlix. 
13 cippaiverde), ovpayoi. 

Dan. Vil. 25. éws Kaipod Kal 
Kaupav kal Ews Nuloovs Katpod (o 
Kat xe Hpwov Kaipov), Xii, | eis 
Kaipov Kat Kaipovs Kal uiov 
Ka.ipod. 

Dan. vii. 6 Onpiov...ccet rapSa- 
Aw. 16 apxov, 4 doel A€atva. 

Ex. xv. 11 Tis Gpows oor; (Ps. 
XXXIV. (KXxV.) 10, lxx. (Ixxi.) 19), 
cf. Isa. xiv. 4, 

Dan. vii. 
poeydAa., 

Dan. vii. 21 & ézote |, TONEHOV 
pera Tov dyiwy, Kal icyvoe mpds 
avTovs. 


20 oTdua Aadodv 


Jer. XV. 2 Soot eis paxatpay, 
> 
eis paxXaupay.. Kat Oot eis aixpa- 
Awoiay, eis aixpahwo tar. 
Dan. i iii. 6 was ds av py Teco 
Tpooxuvycy [TH eixove| KTA, 


Isa. liii. 9 ovde dddAov &v 7a 
oropate aitod (Zeph. iii. 13). 

Ex. XX, II éroingev... Tov 
ovpavov kat ™V ynv [+ kat ™yv 
Odr’accay B2> AF’. 

Isa, xxi. 9 wértwxey rértwxev 


BaBuhuv. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 8 apres 


erecey B. Dan, iy. 27 B. y 
poeyary. 
Isa. li, 17 4 rodoa ek yeupds 


USE OF THE 0O.T. AND 


6 A A a A , 
vod TOD Heod Tod KeKxepacpevouv 
> 

aKparov, 


xiv. 10? éy mupi Kai Geiw. 


Xiv. LI OKamvos TOD Bacavicpod 
avtav eis aidvas aiwvev avaBaiver 
népas Kal vuKtos (Cp. XiX. 3, XX. 
10), = 

xiv. 15; 18 mepafov 70 Spémavov 
cov Kat Oépirov, ore HAGEV 7n* wpa 
Gepicat...kat tTpvyyoov KTH. 

A] »” 3 ‘ \ 

xiv. 19 f. €Badev eis tHv Anvov 
Tod Ovpod Tod Oeov Tov wéeyay. Kat 
ératnOn 4 dAyves. 

XV. I wAnyas Extra, 

a Lo X\ DOr M 4 

XV. 3% adovew THY wd1V Mwvoéws 
Tov SovAov Tod Geor. 


raheey peyada Kal Oavpacra Td. 
épya cov, Kupve. 


3° dikarae Kal adnOivat at 
000. cov. 


- 4 6 Bactreds Tév eOvav 
tis od bys poBnOy...xat dogaces 7d 
Ovopd ou; 


xv. 8? eyeuioby 0 vads Kamvov 
>. lol Le A ~ 
éx THs ddéys TOS Geov. 


xy. 8° ovdels edvvato cicedOety 
eis TOV Vaov. 

xvi. 1 éxyéere Tas ExTa giadas 
+00 Oupod tod Geod cis THY yqv. 


° > - ¢ \ \ 
Xvi. 2 éyévero EXKoS KaKOV Kal 
, 
qrOVNPOV: 
A A N A 3S 
XV1l. 3 maca Wvyx7 Cwns ameé- 
~ , 
Bavev, TA ev TH Oadraooy. 
xvi. 4 e&cxeev...€is Tods ToTa- 
povs...kal éyévero aia. 


e 


. > g 
Xvi. 5 Sikatos €L...0 OOLOS. 


OTHER LITERATURE exlix 
Kvpiov 76 rorypiov Tod Oupot adrod 
(cf. Ps. lxxiv. (Ixxv.) 8 woryjpiov 
év xetpt Kupiov  oivov 
TAPES Kepdoparos). 

Gen. x1x. 24 Oetov cal wip (Ez. 
XXXVIll, 22). 

ab, 28 avéBawvev pre THs Yis- 

Isa. Xxxiv. 10 vuk7ds Kal "H<pas, 
Kat ov oBeoOnoera eis Tov aidva 
xpovov, Kat avaBnoerar 6 Kamvos 
avTHs ave. 

Joel iii. (iv.) 13 eSarooretAare 
dpérava, Oru mapeornKey tpvynrds... 
dudte wAnpys 6 Anvos. 

Isa. lxili. 6 xateraryoa a’rovs 
af opyn pov. Thren. i. 15 Anvoy 
emdryoev Kvpwos. 

Lev. xxvi. 21 mAryas € emTTds 
Ex. xv. 1 rére Hoev Movojs... 
THY adyv tavTyv. Deut. xxxi. 30 
edadAnoey Movojs...7a pypata THs 
wons tatrys. Jos. xiv. 7 M. 6 

mats Tod Geod. 

Ps. cx. (cxi.) 2 peydAa Ta epya 
Kvpiov. cxxxviii. (cxxxix.) 14 
Gavpaow Ta epya cov. 

Deut. xxxii. 4 Oeds, adn Owe ra 
épya avrod, kal macat at ddot abtov 
Kpioets, 

Jer. x. 7 (M.T.) & cis od pi 
De pera Baoirted tov eOvav ; 
Ps. Ixxxv. (Ixxxvi.) 9 kat dofd- 
covtw TO ovomd Gov. 

Isa. vi. 4 6 olxos éverAnoOn 
karvod. Ex. xl. 28 (34) d0&ys 
Kupiov évernoOn  OKNVY. 

Ex. xl. 29 ov« ndvvacbn Moons 
eioedOetv els THY OKNVAY. 

Ps. xviii. (Ixix.) 25 ékxeov éx” 
abrovs THY opynv aou (Jer. X. 25, 
Zeph. ili. 8). 

Ex. ix. 10 éyévero €Axy. Deut. 
XXVill. 35 ev €AKee Tovnpo. 

Ex. vii. 21 of ixOves of ev 7a 
mroTap@ érehedtyoav. 

Ps. Ixxvil. (Ixxviii.) 44 pere- 
orpewev eis aia. TOUS TOTALOUS av- 
tov (cf. Ex, vii. 20). 

Ps. cxliv. (cxlv.) 17 déxatos 
KYpuos...xat dovos. 


akpaTouv 


cl 
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Xvi. 6 aiwa adtois dédwxas vreiv. 


xvi. 7 Sika ai Kpioes Tov. 


. , 

xvi. 10 eyévero 7 Bacrréia 
avTod eoKoTWUEVy. 

xvi. 12 e&npavOn 7d Vdwp airod. 


. e te 
xvi, 13 ws Batpaxou. 


xvi. 16 eis Tov TOmov TOV KaAov- 
pevov “EBpaiori” “Ap Mayedsv. 

xvi. 18 otos ovK eyévero ag’ ou 
avOpwros éeyéveto ert THS Y7s. 


oe a / 5 NES 
XViL. I THS KaOnmerys ert HOaTwv 
modA@v. 


se Te okt Cele € 
XViL 2 pee Ws émdopvevcay ot 
Bagtreis Tis YISs Kal epebioOnoay 
nek Tou oivov THS qopvelas airys. 


XVil. 14 (xix. 16) KUpios Kupiwv 
éorty kat Bacireds Bacrréwv. 


XVlli. 2 KaTouxnTypLov daipoviwy 


KTA. 


Xviil, 4 e€AOate, 0 ads pov, 
e€ atts. 
ers wee sta whe . 
XVill. 6 dmrddote a’TH ws Kal 
auth amédwkev. 


XVill. 7 é€v TH Kapdla adrijs A€yer 

’ / mS 4 > 
Kabypat Bacititooa, kat xnpa odK 
eit. 


xvill. 8 icxupds Kvpuos 6 Oeds 6 
Kpivas avTyVy. 

XVlll. g—19. 

XVili. 21 AdOov... 


éBadev.. A€ywv 


Ps. xxviii. (lxxix.) 3 eé€xeav 
70 ala atTav ws Joup. 

Isa. xlix. 26 miovrat...7d aipa 
avTav. 

Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 137 dikaxos 
el, Kiprer kal evs 4 Kpiors cov. 

Ex. x. 21 yevnOyrw oxoros ext 
yiv Aiyirrov. 

Isa. xliv. 27 Tovs totapovs cou 
énpave. Jer. xxvii. (1.) 38 (Heb. 
Hex.) 

Ex. viii. 3 (vii. 28) eEepevferar 
© worapos Batpdaxous. 

Zech. xii. 11 ev wedin éxxowro- 
pevov (v.l. Mayedddv). 

an. xii. I ofa otk every ad’ 
ov ever Onoay ov yeyevarat €Ovos 
ev TH yf (v.1. emi THs yis)). 

Jer. xxviii. (li.) 13 xaracky- 
voovtas (-votca Q) ef wtéacr 
moAAots- 

Isa. xxii. 17 éorau éumdptov 
(ADH) macais Tals BacrXetats THS 
oikoupevns. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 7 
peOtoKxov Tacay THY 

Deut. x. 17 Oeds Tov yeas kai 
Kupios Tav Kupiwy. Dan. ii. 47 
Geos tdv Gedy Kat Kiptos Tov 
Bacéwv (cf. iv. 34). 

Isa. xili. 21 f. dvaradcovrat 
éxel weipyves, Kal Sarpdvia exer 
6pxjcovTat, Kai dvoKévtavpou éxel 
Katounoovow (cf. xxxiv. 14). 
Jer. 1x. II Katouxyrypiov dpaxdy- 
Twr. 

Jer, xxviii. (li.) 45 & (2) eé€a- 
Gere x pécov aitys, Aads pov. 

Ps, cxxxvi, (cxXxxvil.) 8 paxd- 
ptos 6s avtarodwoe got TO avTa- 
modopa cov 6 dvramédwxas ypiv 
(cf. Jer. xxvii. (1.) 29). 

Isa, xlvii. 7 f. eras His tov 
aidva éropar dpxovee... 7 pase 
pevn.. jA€youea ev kapdia aitis . 
od KaGid ynpa. 

Jer, XXVil. (1.) 34 loxupds, Ki- 

, a 
plos...Kplow Kpuvel. 
Ez. xxvi., xxvii. passim. 
Jer. xxviii. (li.) 63 f AdOov... 
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Otros... BAnOyjcera, BaBvdrav... 
Kal ov wy ebpeOH ert. 
XVlill. 22 wv7...uovoiuav ob 
ay) dxovaOy év got er, 
XVllil. 23% dwvy prov. . POS 
Avxvov...pwvy voudiov katviudrs. 


XVIll. 22° of europol cov yoav 
ob peytoraves THS y7}s. 

xix. 1 ff. dAAndovia. 

XIX. 36 Kamvos airys avaBaive 
eis TOUS aidvas. 

xix. 6 f. ws poviy OxAov... 
éBacihevoev Kupios...ayaddadpev. 


S. 

XIX. II eidov Tov oipavoy ivew- 
ypevov, kai idov,... 

xix. 17 f. éxpagev...Aéywv racw 
rots épvéots. . Acire ovvdxOnre « cis 
7 Setrvov TO péya Tod Geod iva 
payne cdpKas. 

xix. 21 wavrTa To Opvea EXOp- 
TacOynoav éK TOV GapKGV adTav. 

> ae ae ¢ 

XX. 4 €ldov Opdvous kal éxaOucay 
Sinks) > 4 \ 7 2Q7 > a“ 
ér avTovs, Kal Kpijua €d60n adrots. 


Og eS) TOV Toy kat Maywy, 


ovvayayely avrouvs. 
2 a A - a wn 
XX. Q érl TO TAdTOS TIS yqs- 


b .¥ J yd 
XX. 9” THY HYaTHLEVHY. 
Xx. 9° kateBn wip €k TOU oipavovd 
kai Kar époryev abrovs. 
XX. IT ov dard Tov Tpoowmou 


epuyev 4 Yi, Kat Toros ovy ebpeOn 
avrois. 

xx. 12 BuBrla AvoixOnoar. 

XX. I5 €l Tis ody edpeOn ev TH 


BiBrw THs Cwis yeypappevos. 


, : mee S38 
XXI. I ovpavov Kawvov Kal yjv 
(Z 
Kay. 


OTHER LITERATURE cli 
pies... Kat épets Otros KaTaov- 
oeTAL Bofvdwv, .-Kal Ov [Ln dvaory. 

Ez. XXVi. I 3 TOV ovo uKdy gov 

4 Povy ov py dxovoby é €TL. 

Jer. xxv. 10 dwvyv vupdiov Kat 
povav viuys, dopnv ptpov (Heb. 
DN) AP, Lxx,, codd. Syro-hex., 
poviyv psdov) kal pas Adxvov. 

Isa. xxiii. 8 ot _Europot avTns 
évdofor, apxovres THS ns. 

Ps. civ. (ev.), al., tit. dAAnAovid. 

Isa. xxxiv. Io <is Tov aidva ypo- 
vov..avaPSnoetat 6 KamTVOS AUTHS AVU. 

Dan, x. 6 & ws dwvi dxAov. 

Ps. xevi. (xevii.) 1 6 Kbptos 
éBaciAcvoer, dryahdrdoerau v) y?- 

Ez. i. I nvolxOncav ot ovpavoi, 
Kal €lOov.... 

Ez. xxxix. 17 eimdv wavrl épvéw 
..uvdxOnre...ert tiv Ovoiav pov 
...Ovoiav peyddnv...xal pdyerbe 
Kpea. 

ib. 20 éumdnoOynceabe emt ris 
Tpaaelys pov. 

alle Vile 0,522 eDedpowv ews 
ore Opdvor ereOnoay, Kal mahauds 
neepav exdOyto...kal THY Kplow 
(7 16 xpipa) e&wKe tots dylors. 

Ez. xxxviii. 4 emt Toy kal 
THY ynv Tod Maydy...xat ovvdgw 
oe. 

Hab. i. 6 éwi 7a wAdry (A, 76 
mAdros) Tis Vis. 

Jer. xi. 15 9 yyarnuevy (cf. Ps. 
Ixxxvi. (lxxxvii.) 1). 

4 Regn. i. 10 xatéBy wip éx 
TOD ovpavod Kal Katépayev adrdv. 

Ps. xiii. (cxiv.) 3, 7 y AdAacoa 
eidev Kal epvyev.. dé Tporw7ov 
Kupiov éoadevOr n yn. Dan. i ii. 
35 O kat Toros ovy evpeOy avrots. 

Dan. vii. 10 BiBror Hred- 
xOnoav. 

Dan. xii. 1 6s av etpeOH eyye- 
ypappevos ev TO BiBAlo (0 yeyp. 
ev 7H BiBdrw) (cf. Ps. lxviil. (lxix.) 
29). 

Isa. lxv. 17 éorat yap 6 otpavos 
Kalvos Kal 9 yy Kawvy (Ixvi. 22). 


cli 
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xxi. 2% ryv wokw THY aytav 
“Tepovoahip. 

xxi. 2° os vippny KEKOO PLN LEVNV 
TO avSpt abrijs. 

xxi. 3.) oKnv) TOD Jeod pera. 
TOV _dyOparey, Kat oKynvocet per 
avTav, avtot aot avrov 
ec ovTat. 

xxi. 5 (80d xawd row TavTa. 

xxi. 6 7d dSuwpdvre ddouw...do- 
pa 

xxi. 7 €vopar aire eds, Kat 
oe gorar pou vids. 


\ 
KQL 


. , 
xxi. 10 GarnveyKev pe ev TVEU- 
pate eri Opos.. -bmdov. 
xxl. 11 éyovoay tHv ddgay Tov 
Geod. 
A » a Sun 
xxi. 12 f. €yovca rvAGvas...a70 
. a > \ a > \ 14 
avaro\js...am70 Boppa...am0 voTou 
...a70 dvopav. 
xxi. 16 Tetpaywvos Ketrat. 


xxi. 18 7 evddunots TOD TEtxous 
avris laos. 

XXi. 19 6 DeweAros.. 
oarepos. 

xxi, 23 (xxii. 5) 9 mots ov 
xpeiav exer Tod yAlov ovde THs 
oehyvys kKTA. 

xi, 24 (2 6) TepuTraTHAT ovo To. 
€6vn 8ia Tod pots aitis, Kat ot 
Baorrets THs vis pépovow THY 
ddgav avray eis avy. 

xxi. 25 of rvAdves adTAs ov pi) 
Kreoddow yuepas: vdé yap ovK 
gorau Kel. 

Xxl. 27 od py eioéAOy eis adh 

cal / 
Wav KOLVOV, 


€ , 
-O devTEpos 


XXll. I ToTapov...éxmopevdpevov 
éx TOD Opovov. 

xXxli. 2 évredbev Kal éxetOev 
Evdov Cis rowdy Kaprovs dwdexa, 
SS a go X\ \ , 
kaTa pyVva ekacToV...Kal TA PYAAG 
Tov Evdov eis Ocpareiay Trav eOvar. 


ss A , a iy 
xXXil. 3 Tav KkataGepna, OUVK €OTQL 

+ 

€T. 


Isa. lii. 1 “Iepovoadyp, modus n 


ayia. ; 
. 4 

Isa. lxi. 10 ws voppyv KaTEKO- 

opnoe pe. 


Ez. xxxvil. il éoTat n Kara Ky)- 
vwois pov ev abrois, kat éoopat 
abrois Oeds, Kat abrot pov évovTat 
Aads (cf. Zech. ii. 10 (14)). 

Tsa. xliii. 19 iSov eyw Tol Kava. 

Isa. lv. I ot Supavres, Topever Oe 
ed’ ddup...avev dpyupiov Kat TYAS. 

2 Regn. vil. 14 eyo Eoopat aire 
is marépa, Kal aiTos €oTat pot €is 
vidv (cf. Ps. lxxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 

29 f.). 

Ez. xl. I f. ayayev pe ev Spacer 
Ocod...é4 dpos vymdov. 

Isa. lviii. 8 7 ddéa Tod Geod 
mepioredct oe (cf. Ix. 1 f.). 

Ez. xlviii. 31 ff. awtAat mpos 
Boppav...ta mpos dvarodds...7a 
mpos vorov...Ta 7pos Oddaccav. 

Ez. xliii. 16 terpdywvov éxt ra 
TETT EPA LEpy AUTOV. 

Isa. liv. 12 Onow tas érad€ers 
cov lao. 

ab. 11 érouralw...7a Oeuedud cov 
camdetpov. 

Isa. lx. 19 ovK éorar cou ere 6 


qAtos «is Pas KTH. 


Isa. lx. 3 ropedoovtat Bacrr<is 
TO hori cov kal Ovn TH Aapmrporyti 
cov (cf. 11°), Ps. lexi.) (aa) 
10 Baourcis...dapa mpocoicoveww. 

Isa. lx. 11 avowxOyoovra at 
mika. cov dua wavtds, nuepas Kal 
VUKTOS Ov KAeTOyooVTal. 

Isa. lii. I ovxére mpooreOyoerat 
dteAOciv dia God...axaBapros. 

Ez. xlvii. 1 i80b Vdwp eSeropevero 
broxatwbev Tov aipiov. | 

Ez. xlvii. 12 év6ev kat évOev wav 
Eddov Bpdomov...ovde py exdlry 6 
Kap7ros auTod...Kal tdvaBacrs Cie v; 
ee al. lect. dvadoaus) avTav ue 
byleav. 

é Zech, Xiv. 11 avabewa. ovK éorau 
ert. 
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Xxll. 4 OWovra, TO mpdcwrov Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 15 éh0yjoouoe 

avrov. 7® Sees ) ead 

Xxli. 5 Baowevoovow eis Tovs Dan. vii. 18 kabefovor THY 

aiavas TOV alwvev. Baorrciav éws Tod aidvos TOV aimvey. 

Xxli. 13 6 prods pov per epod. Isa. xl. 10 6 pucbds abrod per 
avrov. 

xxii. 18 f. éay tis émiOy én Deut. iv. 2 ov mpooOjcer be 
avta, ériOnoe 0 Oeds...kat éav Tis mpos 76 Pape.. .Kal ovK adedecire 
apeny.. -apeXet... an avrod (xii. 32 =xili. t). 

Xxil. 19 TOV Yeypappévov ev TO Deut. xxix. 20 (19) ai yeypap- 
BiBrl@ TovrTe. | pévat ev TO BiBAL@ TovTw. 


2. An examination of this table brings to light some instruc- 
tive facts. (a) The writer of the Apocalypse refers to each of the 
three great divisions of the Hebrew canon, and to most of the 
books. He lays under contribution each of the books of the Law, 
the Book of Judges, the four Books of Kingdoms, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, the Song, the Book of Job, all the major and seven of 
the minor Prophets. But there are certain books which he uses 
with especial frequency ; more than half his references to the Old 
Testament belong to the Psalms, the prophecies of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, and the Book of Daniel, and in proportion to its length 
the Book of Daniel yields by far the greatest number. The 
preponderance of these four books is easily explained; they are 
those which most abound in mystical and apocalyptic elements. 
(b) The references are of two kinds. One, which is to be found in 
every page of the Apocalypse, consists of Old Testament words 
and phrases, used with no special allusion to particular contexts. 
If Gop is frequently described as He that sitteth on the throne, 
and the saints as they which are written in the book of life, while 
the Roman Emperors or their vassals are the kings of the earth, 


CJ 
< 


and the pagan inhabitants of the Empire they that dwell on the - 


earth, the recurrence of these and similar terms is sufficiently 
explained by the writer’s lifelong familiarity with Old Testament 
language. But there are other references in which it is clear that 
he has in view certain books and passages, and is practically 

1 The numbers in our list are: Exodus, Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Joel, 


Psalms, 27; Isaiah, 46; Ezekiel, 29; and Zechariah. See, however, p. 
Daniel, 31; after these come Genesis, and cf. p. cxxxix. 
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quoting from them, although no formula of quotation is used. 
/ These occur chiefly 1 in the visions of the Apocalypse, which are 
\ based in almost every case on the histories or the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. Thus the vision of the Glorified Christ 
walking in the midst of the Churches (i. 1316) rests on Ezekiel 
and Daniel; the vision of the Court of Heaven (iv. .2—8) on 
Isaiah and Ezekiel and Zechariah > the four horses of ¢. vi. are | 
from Zechariah; Isaiah supplies much of the description of the 
bliss of the redeemed in e. vii.; the vision of the seven last plagues 
in c. xvi. is suggested by the Plagues of Exodus, and the dirge of 
Babylon the Great by the doom pronounced upon Tyre and the 
older Babylon; the vision of the New Jerusalem is inspired by the 
patriotic hopes of Isaiah and Ezekiel. (c) In many cases, indeed in 
most, the Apocalyptist blends two or more Old Testament contexts, 
whether from different books or from different parts of the same 
book. The result has been described as a ‘mosaic, but the word 
is not altogether apt as an illustration of his method. It suggests 
the work of a cunning artist who has formed a design out of 
the fragments which were at his disposal. But the Apocalyptist’s 
use of his Old Testament materials is artless and natural; it is 
the work of a memory which is so charged with Old Testament 
words and thoughts that they arrange themselves in his visions 
like the changing patterns of a kaleidoscope, without conscious 
effort on his own part. (d) There is nota single instance in which 
the Christian prophet of the Apocalypse has contented - himself 
with a mere compilation or combination of Old Testament ideas. 
His handling of these materials is always original and indepen- 
dent, and he does not allow his Old Testament author to carry - 
him a step beyond the point at which the guidance ceases to lend 
itself to the purpose of his book. Thus in the first vision of the 
Apocalypse, while nearly every feature is drawn from Ezekiel or 
Daniel, and the words guovov vidv dvOp@mov point beyond doubt 
to a direct use of the latter book, the conception of the Glorified 
Christ as a whole has no parallel in the Old Testament. If the 
vision of c.iv. owes much to Isaiah, Ezekiel and Zechariah, no mere 
compiler could have produced it; and the same may be said with 
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absolute conviction of every other vision throughout the book. 
Though in constant relation to the older apocalyptic, St John’s 
pictures of the unseen and the future are truly creations, the 
work of the Spirit of prophecy upon a mind full of the lore of the 
earlier revelation and yet free to carry its reminiscences into new 
and wider fields of spiritual illumination. 


3. An inspection of the table further shews that the Apo- ) 


calyptist.generally availed himself of the Alexandrian version of 
the Old Testament. The familiar phraseology of the Lxx. meets 
us everywhere, and here and there we observe its peculiar render- 
ings; e.g. in xl. 17 wpyicOnoayv is a scarcely doubtful recollection 
of the LXX. dpy:fécOwoav (Heb. #71, Aq. xcrovetcOwcav, Symm. 
poBeicbwoav). On the other hand many of the references depart 
widely from the LxXx. in particular words, where the writer of the 
Apocalypse has either rendered independently, or has used 
another version, or possibly a text of the Lxx. different from that 
which is found in our MSS.; e.g. 1. 6 Bacireiay, tepets (0 a’), 
i. 17 €xyatos (of )), 1. 23 épavvey (cf. Rom, viii. 27), ili, 7 
thy Kretv Aaveid (a 6’), vi. I ywvias, xX. 3 puKatat, xi. 9 
mravev, Xiv. 5 yrevdos, xv. 8 vads (& a’), xvill. 22 fovn pdrov 
(so some MSS. of the LXx.), xxi. 12 f. wuAdves, xxii. 2 évTedOev 
kat éxelOev, 1b. Ta hvAAG, XxXil. 3 KxaTdGewa. Now and then 
the Apocalyptist seems to adopt a conflation of two versions, 
€.g, ill. 19 éAdyyw Kal malevo, XVI. 2 KaKdv Kal Tovnpov; more 
often he has brought together readings from two separate contexts, 
as when in iv. 8 he substitutes wavroxpatwp for the caBaeé of 
the Greek Isaiah. 

The references in the Apocalypse to Daniel demand separate 


notice. Dr Salmon (Introduction to the N.T!, p. 548 ff.) calls - 


attention to the affinity between these references and the version 
of Theodotion. He finds “no clear evidence that St John 
had ever seen the so-called Lxx. version” of Daniel?; if in two 
passages (i. 14f, xix. 16), the writer may be thought to follow the 

1 On the remarkable rendering of Heidelberger Papyrus-sammlung (Heidel- 
Zech. xii. 12 in Apoc.i. 7 see the note berg, 1905), p. 66 ff. 


in the commentary ad loc., and ef. 2 i.e. the version in the unique 
Deissmann, Die Septuaginta-papyri der Chigi MS. 
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LXx. against Theodotion, there are seven (ix: 20; x7" G.cxia 
xiii, 7, xix. 6, xx. 4, 11) in which he supports Theodotion 
against the Lxx. The evidence at any rate shews that Theodotion 
preserved a considerable number of readings which were current 
in the first century, and that the Greek text of Daniel known to 
the Apocalyptist came nearer to the Theodotionic than to the 
Chigi text. 

If it be asked whether there are traces in the Apocalypse of a 
direct use of the Hebrew Old Testament, the answer must be 
that the departures from the LXx. may perhaps in every instance 
be otherwise explained. But the forms “ASaddv (ix. 11) and 
“Ap Maryedev (xvi. 16) seem to imply acquaintance on the 
writer’s part with Hebrew or Aramaic, and this inference is 
supported, as we have seen, by the style and manner of his work. 

4. If we accept the later date of the Apocalypse, it may be 
assumed that the Churches of Asia were already in possession of 
some of the earlier books of the New Testament. Certain of the 
Pauline Epistles, and if not one or more of our present Gospels, 
some collection or collections of the sayings of the Lord were 
probably in their hands, and familiar to our author. Such docu- 
ments would not be regarded as possessing canonical authority, 
like the writings of the Old Testament, but they could not fail 
to influence a Christian writer who was acquainted with them. 
If the earlier Epistle of St Peter uses Ephesians and Romans’, 
and the contemporary Epistle of Clement of Rome refers to 
Hebrews and some evangelical collection?, we may reasonably 
look for similar traces of Apostolic writings in the Apocalypse 
of John. 

This expectation is to some extent borne out by an examination 
of the book. (a) The Apocalypse contains distinct reminiscences 
of known sayings of Christ. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance is the formula 6 éywv ods axovcatw which recurs toward 
the end of each of the messages addressed by the Spirit of Christ 
to the Churches. The following parallels also are fairly certain : 


1 See Hort, Romans and Ephesians, 2.N. T, in the Apostolic Fathers 
p- 168. pp. 38, 46, 6rf. ‘ 
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Apoc. iii. 3h eay ovv pn yen 
yopnens, igo os Kherrns, | kat ov 
PD yvas Troiav wpav igo é emt oe. 

Apoc. ili. 5 opohoynow 70 
ovopa. adrod évedrvov TOU TaTpdos 
pou Kat évoriov Tov ayyehwv 
adbrod. 

Apoe. ; xlil. 10 el Tus ev Haxaipy 
amoktevel, Set avrovy év paxaipy 
droxravOjvau. 


Apoc. xxi. 6 eye | TO Suporte 


ddow éx THs Hy AS | TOU SSaros TIS 


elvil 


Mt. XXIV. 4 43 <i Woe o oixodec- 
morys ‘mola pudaxy (Le. dpa) 0 
KAérrns épxerat, eyenyopnaey av. 

Mt. x. 32 opohoynow Kaye év 
aitd gumpoobey Tod Tarpos pou 
(Le. éumpoobev tav ayyéhwv Tod 
Geod). 

Mt. xxvi. 52 zavtes yee. ot 
AaBovres udyatpay ev paxalpn dzro- 
Aovvrat. 

Jo. iv. 10 ei oes THV dwpeay 
Tod Oeod Kal Tis éoriv 0 Aeyov wou 


Cwns Swpedv. xxii. 17 6 Sdupav 
€pxéoOw> 0 Oéd\wv aBérw tdwp 
Cons dwpeav. 


Acs pot meiv, ov av ITnoas avrov, 
Kal édwkev av co vowp Sav. Vii. 

syle an > tA AN / 
37 éav tis dua, épxeoOw pds pé, 
Kal mivéero. 


The Apocalypse has also a considerable number of probable 
allusions to the teaching of Christ, such as ii. 17 dWc@ adtoé Tod 
pavva, ill. 14 6 apn, lll, 17 ef...tupAds (in an ethical sense), 
ill. 21 évixnoa (cf. v. 5), xil. 10 4) é€ovoia tod ypuctod avrod, 


X1V. 12 4 Urropovn THY aylwv, Xvii. 14 KANTO) Kal éxNEKTOL, XIX. O OF 


els TO Oelirvoyv Tod yapou TOD apviov KEeKAnpéVOL, 

(6) There are no such close parallels between the Apocalypse 
and the Apostolic Epistles, yet there is much in the Apocalypse 
which suggests that its writer was acquainted with some of them. 
Bishop Lightfoot has pointed out? that “the message communi- 
cated by St John to Laodicea prolongs the note which was struck 
by St Paul in the letter to Colossae.” Here and there even the 
phraseology of the book reminds us of the Pauline letters to 
Asian Churches ; 


Col. i. 18 mpwrdtoKcos éx Tév vexpaév, and Apoe. ill. 14 7) dpyy THs 


thus Apoc. i. 5 6 mpwTdtoKos THY vexpay recalls 


kticews Tov Oeod has affinities with Col. 1.15 wpwtdtoKos maons 


Kticews KTA.; While echoes of Eph. ii. 19 ff. cuvrroNiras TOV ayiov... 
érrotkodounbévtes él TO Oepedio TAV aTrocTOAwy Kal TpOpyAToV... 
...els dytov vaov év Kupi@ may be heard by those who ‘have 
an ear’ in Apoe, iii, 12, xxi. 14. Points of contact have also been 


Jerusalem ; cf. Acts xv. 28 @dofev yap 
TH WVEVMATL TH arylw Kal huty wndev mréov 
éritlOec Oat duiv Bapos mnv KTK. 

2 Colossians, p. 41 ff. 


1 The saying in Apoc. ii. 14 od 
BadXw ep’ Judas dddo Bdpos has probably 
been suggested by the letter of the 
council of Apostles and elders held at 
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found between the Apocalypse and the Epistle of James’ and the 
first Epistle of Peter?, and it has occasional resemblances to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews’. Yet on the whole, except in the case 
_ of our Lord’s sayings, which may or may not have been known to 
him in a written form, there is no convincing evidence that our 
author was indebted to the Christian writers who preceded him. 

5. Cana better case be made out for the Apocalyptist’s use 
of non-canonical Jewish writings? Dr Charles pronounces the 
“writer or writers” of the Apocalypse to be “steeped in Jewish 
apocalyptic literature.” The details may be seen in his editions 
of Enoch and other Jewish apocalypses, and most of them are 
briefly enumerated in ¢. ii of this introduction* and quoted in 
the commentary, where the parallels occur. Here it is enough 
to say that while they shew the writer of the Christian Apo- 
calypse to have been familiar with the apocalyptic ideas of his 
age, they afford little or no clear evidence of his dependence 
on Jewish sources other than the books of the Old Testament. 
Certainly he does not use these sources with anything like the 
_ distinctness with which he refers to Isaiah, Ezekiel, or Daniel, 
‘or to sayings of Christ which are in our present Gospels. The 
most that can be safely affirmed is that he shared with the 
Jewish apocalyptists the stock of apocalyptic imagery and 
mystical and eschatological thought which was the common 
property of an age nurtured in the Old Testament and hard 
pressed by the troubles and dangers of the times. 

This consideration does not encourage the view which regards 
the Apocalypse of John as a composite work largely made up 
of extracts from unknown non-Christian apocalypses. If it cannot 
be shewn that the author availed himself to any extent of sources 
still extant, including the well-known Book of Enoch, it is certainly 
precarious to build theories upon the hypothesis that he was 
indebted to lost works of which not a trace remains. 


1 Mayor, St James, p. cii. author of the other.” 
2 Bigg, 1 Peter, p. 22. He adds 5 Cf. e.g. Apoc. xxi. with Heb. xii. 22. 
however: ‘‘ There is nothing to show SOP pox xyiiie 


that the one book was known to the 
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1. No one who comes to the Apocalypse fresh from the 
study of the Gospels and Epistles can fail to recognize that. he 
has passed into another atmosphere. The great objects of faith 
are the same, but they are seen in new lights, and the general 
impression differs from that which is left on the mind by the 
teaching of our Lord or of St Paul. Nor is it only in the region 
of eschatology that the book takes its own course; its views of 
the Person of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of Redemption, and of 
the Church, are its own; even its doctrine of God has no exact 
parallel in the rest of the New Testament. 

2. The Apocalypse takes its stand on a monotheism which is 
Jewish in the sharpness of its opposition to polytheistic systems 
of every kind. Its God is the God of the Old Testament, the 
I am of Exodus, the Holy, Holy, Holy of Isaiah, the Lord God of 
Ezekiel, the God of heaven of Daniel’. The writer adopts the 
titles which the Greek translators found to express the glories of 
the God of Israel: God is 6 &v, 6 Sév, 6 mavtoxpdtwp: He is 
aos, ba0s, aAnOwvos, iayupés, 6 TpaeTos Kal o éaxatos?, while © 
later Jewish use contributes a designation for His unique 
eternity: He is the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and 
the End’, The God of the Church is the Supreme King Whose 
Throne is in heaven, the Master and Lord of all‘; He is the 

We 7G thie 85 thts Set EB Sea ey hte 
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Creator of earth and sea and sky, and of all that is in them’, the 
Judge of mankind, the Avenger of the wrongs that are done on 
the earth; He is to be feared and worshipped by all. But of His 
love no express mention is made, although there is frequent refer- 
ence to His wrath, He is nowhere represented as the Father 
of men, even of the righteous; His righteousness and truth are 
magnified, but there is no proportionate exhibition of His good- 
ness and beneficence. The picture inspires awe, but it wants the . 
magnetic power of our Lord’s doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. 
In fact it serves another purpose. Like the solemn descriptions-of 
Godhead in the Hebrew prophets, it is an answer to the inanities 
of heathenism rather than a call to fellowship with the Living 
God. A revelation of the “severity of God” was needed by 
Churches which were hard pressed by the laxity of pagan life and 
the claims to Divine honours made by the masters of the Empire. 
The Apocalyptist meets the immoralities and blasphemies of 
heathendom by a fresh setting forth of the majesty of the One 
God and a restatement of His sole right to the worship of men. 
Thus he represents a view of the Divine Character which, apart 
from his book, would be nearly wanting in the New Testament, 
and supplies a necessary complement to the gentler teaching of 
the Gospels and Epistles. 

3. The doctrine of God maintained in the Apocalypse cannot 
be rightly understood apart from its Christology. Our author's 
revelation of the Father is supplemented by his revelation of the 
Son. The Christ of the Apocalypse is the Christ of the Gospels, 
but a change has passed over Him which is beyond words. He 
is still like unto a son of man‘, but the weaknesses and limitations 
of His humanity have finally passed away. He was dead, but 
now He is alive for evermore’. He was slain as a victim, but 
only the splendid results of His Sacrifice remain’, The Woman's 
Son has been caught up unto God, and unto His Throne’; He sits 
and reigns with His Father’. All this had been taught by 


1 iv. 11, x. 6. 5745S. 
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St Peter, St Paul, and the writer to the Hebrews; but it was left 
for the Apocalyptist to describe the glorified life. In the Apoca- 
lypse the veil is lifted, and we see the extent of the change 
wrought by the Resurrection and Ascension. Even the Lord’s 
human form is idealized ; the face shines as the noonday sun, the 
eyes flash, the hair is white as snow, the feet glow like metal ina 
furnace, the voice is like the thunder of the waterfall; at the 
sight of the glorified humanity the Seer swoons, as Daniel before 
the angel’, Other appearances of the ascended Christ are not 
less overwhelming; whether He sits on the white cloud, crowned, 
and carrying the sharp sickle with which He will presently reap 
the harvest of the world’, or comes forth from the open heavens 
as the Warrior-King, followed by the armies of Heaven, His head 
encircled by the diadems of many empires, His paludamentum 
inscribed with the title King of kings and lord of lords, all is 
transcendental and on a scale which surpasses human imagina- 
tion’. But these three great symbolical visions do not by any 
means exhaust the wealth of St John’s conception of the glorified 
Christ. He depicts with great fulness His relations to the _) oe 
Church, to the world, and to God. (a) To the members of His 
Church the ascended Christ is all in all. He loves them, He 
redeemed them, and He has made them what they are, a new 
Israel, a kingdom of priests‘. His ascension has not separated 
Him from them; He is in their midst, regulating all the affairs 
of the Churches*; removing, punishing, guarding, giving victory, 
as He sees fit®, From Him are to be obtained all spiritual gifts 
and helps’; from Him are to be expected the final rewards* 
The martyrs are His witnesses, the saints His servants®’. He 
penetrates the inner life of the faithful; He leads them on, and 
they follow Him”. They keep the faith of Jesus, as they keep the 
commandments of God; they share His sufferings, and expect His 
kingdom". (6) In the creation Jesus Christ holds the foremost 


1 i, 14—17. 7 iii, 18. 
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place. He is its beginning and its goal+; He receives its tribute 
of praise. In human history He is supreme: He alone is able 
to open, one after another, all the seals of the Book of Destiny®; 
He is the Ruler of the kings of the earth+; He was born to rule 
the nations with the iron-tipped rod of the universal Pastor 
of men®; the greatest of Emperors is His vassal®, and the day 
will come when the Augustus and the meanest slave in his 
empire will tremble alike before His victorious wrath’. The 
Apocalyptist foresees an empire more truly oecumenical than 
that of Rome, in which Christ shall reign with God* (¢) What 
is the relation of Christ, in His glorified state, to God? (i) He 
has the prerogatives of God. He searches men’s hearts*; He can 
kill and restore to life’; He receives a worship which is rendered 
without distinction to God"; His priests are also priests of 
God¥; He occupies one throne with God*, and shares one 
sovereignty, (ii) Christ receives the titles of God. He is the 
Living One”, the Holy and the True, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End”. (mi) Pas- 
sages which in the Old Testament relate to God are without 
hesitation applied to Christ, e.g. Deut. x. 17 (Apoe. xvii. 14), 
Prov. iii. 12 (Apoe. ili. 19), Dan. vii. 9 (Apoc. i. 14), Zech. iv. 10 
(Apoc. v. 6).. Thus the writer seems either to coordinate or to 
identify Christ with God. Yet he is certainly not conscious of 
any tendency to ditheism, for his book, as has been said, is rigidly 
monotheistic ; nor, on the other hand, is he guilty of confusing 
the two Persons. The name of God is nowhere given to Christ in 
the Apocalypse; He is the Son of God*, the Word of God®; but 
the Apocalyptist does not add, with the fourth Evangelist, “the 
Word was God,” nor does he say that the Father and the Son are 
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one. He is careful to identify the ascended Christ with the 
Christ of the humiliation; He is the firstborn of the dead}, the 
root and the offspring of David*, the Lion of the tribe of Judah®; 
He can call God His God‘, The enigma meets us everywhere in 
the New Testament, but in no book is it so perplexing to those 
who reject the Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s Person as in the 
Apocalypse of John. It has been urged that “the point of view 
of the Seer is continually changing. He conceives of Jesus now 
as the highest of the creatures, now as the eternal beginning and 
end of all things...to us each of these is a definite and separate 
conception, while to him such definiteness and separation did not 
exist®.” But this explanation is doubly unsatisfactory. The 
Seer’s consciousness of the gulf which parts the creature from the 
Uncreated was far from indefinite ; twice he represents an angel 
as flatly refusing divine honours—see thou do tt not...worship God®; 
the assumption or acceptance of divine names by the Roman 
Emperors was in his judgement the damning sin of the Empire. 
Nor is it quite fair to charge him with shifting his ground from 
time to time; from the first his Christ is a complex conception in 
which human and Divine characteristics coexist. On the other 
hand we should doubtless err if we read into the Seer’s visions 
the precision of the Nicene or the Chalcedonian Christology. An 
intuitive faith carries him beyond the point reached by the 
understanding; he knows that the identification of the ascended 
Christ with the Almighty Father is not inconsistent with strict 
monotheism, but he does not stop to ask himself how this can be. 
Some of his words point to the preexistence of the Son, others 
represent His exalted condition as the reward of victory. The 
reconciliation of ‘these points of view is not necessary to the 
purpose of the book; it is enough that the Head of the Church 
is master of the situation which had arisen in Asia and of every 
similar situation that can arise to the world’s end. The John of 
the Apocalypse is less of the theologian than St Paul, and less of 


Pi. 5, 18. 5 F. Palmer, Drama of the Apocalypse, 
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the mystic than the author of the fourth Gospel, but he surpasses 
both in his revelation of the unbounded power of the exalted 
Christ. Nowhere else in the New Testament are the personal 
activities of Jesus Christ present in His Church, the glories of” 
His heavenly life, or the possibilities of His future manifestation 
so magnificently set forth. The Christology of the Apocalypse 
may evade analysis, but it meets the need of the Church in times 
of storm and stress. It is the New Testament counterpart of the 
Old Testament hymns of anticipated triumph: God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble; therefore will we not 
fear.... God is in the midst of her ; she shall not be moved. How- 
ever the fact may be explained, Christ is in the Apocalypse the 
power of God and the wisdom of God present with the Church, 
while in His exalted life He is in the midst of the Throne. 

4. Of the Spirit we expect to hear much in the one pro- 
phetical book of the New Testament, and we are not altogether 
disappointed, though there is less on the surface of the book than 
we might have looked for. It is im the Spirit that the Seer 
receives his first and second visions’; in the Spirit, again, he is 
carried into the wilderness where he sees the harlot Babylon, and 
to the mountain from whence can be descried the new Jerusalem?; 
and doubtless we are to understand that the same condition of 
spiritual exaltation accompanied the other visions of the Apoca- 
lypse. The Spire of of prophecy speaks everywhere, bearing witness 
to Jesus?, exhorting | the Churches in His Name‘, conveying the 
revelation of Jesus Christ to the Seer, and through him to the 
readers and hearers. It is the Spirit of prophecy who answers to 
the voice from heaven*®; who identifies Himself with the Church 
in her call for the Lord to come*. But the book recognizes other 
and wider manifestations of the Spirit of God. When the writer 
desires grace and peace for the Churches of Asia from the seven 
Spirits which are before His Throne it is probable that he is 
thinking of the One Spirit in the variety and completeness of 
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His gifts. The phrase might in itself mean only the seven 
Angels of the Presence’, and this interpretation receives some 
support from ¢. iv. 5, but it does not accord either with the 
- trinitarian character of c. i. 4 f.2, or with c. v. 6. The seven 
_ Spirits which blaze like torches before the Throne, are in the last 
passage the eyes of the sacrificed Lamb, Le. they are the organs 
of supernatural vision which illuminate the humanity of our 
Lord, and which He sends forth into the world. It is impossible 
not to recognize here the mission of the Paraclete, Who is at once 
the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit sent by Him from the Father 
to the Church. And on looking back to c. i. 4 we see the fitness 
of the number seven; each of the seven Churches has its own 
pepeopmos of the Spirit; only to the Christ and to the whole body 
of the Church considered in its unity belongs the fulness of 
spiritual powers and gifts, the septifornus Spiritus Who is in His 
essence indivisible, Thus the Apocalypse extends the teaching 
of the Epistles. Diversities of gifts mark the work of the Spirit 
in the Churches -as in their individual members; to each is given 
the manifestation of the Spirit. Yet the individual is not over- 
looked. The action of the Spirit on the personal life is shewn in 
_the symbolism which points to the water of life. The Lamb... 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life. I will give unto 
him that ts athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He 
shewed me a rwer of water of life,...proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. He that is athirst, let him come; he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely’. These passages are 
remarkable for the width of their outlook: they carry us from the 
beginnings of the spiritual life to its maturity, from the first gift 
of the water of life to the state in which access is given to the ~ 
fountain-head. There is no stage in the progressive development 
of the new life at which the human spirit is not dependent on the 
Divine; the water of life which satisfies the first thirst, is not 
less necessary to the ultimate perfection of the Saints. On 
the essential nature of the Spirit the Apocalypse has nothing 


1 yiil. 2. 2 Cor. xili. 14, Eph. iv. 4 ff. 
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to add to the teaching of other New Testament books. But in 
its symbolism we catch glimpses of His relation to the Father and 
the Son. Jesus Christ hath the seven Spirits of God; they are 
the eyes of the Lamb, sent forth by Him into all the earth. The 
River of the water of life issues from the Throne of God and 
of the Lamb’. There are echoes here of the teaching both of 
Christ and of St Paul. The Spirit of God is also the Spirit of 
Christ, and the outpouring of the Spirit which began on the day 
of Pentecost was a direct consequence of the Ascension; the 
Paraclete was sent by the Ascended Lord from the Father, and 
by the Father in the name of the Son. The temporal mission of 
the Spirit is here in view, but behind it there may also be the 
eternal procession from the Father through the Son of which the 
Creed speaks. But the latter does not come within the express 
scope of the Apocalyptist’s words. 

5. His treatment of the doctrine of the Church is not less 


a 


interesting. Like St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians and perhaps 
also the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apocalypse is addressed to 
a plurality of Churches; seven are named, but after the first | 
chapter the number is dropped, and the writer speaks simply of 
~ at éxxdAnoiae’, or once of macat ai éxxdnoia®. The singular 7 
éxxAnoia is used of each of the local Christian societies, but not 
of the Churches in the aggregate, or of the ideal unity of the 
Christian body. Each society is symbolized by a separate \vyvia, 
and each has its own presiding spirit, its star or angel. There is 
no spiritual counterpart to the xouvdv tis “Acias, no provincial 
Church or representative council, though the seven Churches may 
be taken as in a sense representative of the Churches of Asia in 
general. Yet,as the book proceeds, the conception of an universal 
Christian society, a catholic Church, appears under more than 
one symbolical figure. We have first the 144,000 sealed out of 
every tribe of the children of Israel*, changing, as the Seer 
watches, into an innumerable company before the Divine Throne, 


and afterwards seen again as 144,000, surrounding the Lamb on 
UeiiT. Viel Osmo a We $ ii, 23. 
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Mount Zion. Then a great sign appears in heaven, a woman 
arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars, who becomes the Mother of the 
Christ and His Saints’. Lastly, in sharp contrast with the Harlot 
Babylon, we see the Bride of Christ arrayed for her marriage day, 
and presently transfigured into a new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God?. In the first of these visions the Church 
appears as a collection of units, making up the whole number of 
the elect; in the second and third she is seen in the unity of her 
common life, first as militant against the evil of the world, her 
life hid in God, herself imperishable but suffering in the persons 
of her members; and then, in the final picture, as reaching her 
ideal in the presence of God and of Christ. There are side-lights, 
also, in this great series of pictures which deserve attention ; in 
the first, the reconciliation of Divine foreknowledge with the 
freedom of the human will; in the second, the relation of the 
Church of the Old Testament to the Church of the New, and of 
both to the individual; in the third, the social aspect of the 
Christian life, as set forth in the order and beauty of the City of 
God. ; 

On the local ministry in the Churches the Apocalyptist 
preserves a complete silence; he speaks of the itinerant, charis- 
matic, ministry of Apostles and Prophets, but not of the bishops 
or presbyters and deacons who were doubtless to be found in the 
Christian communities of Asia. The prophetic order, from his 
point of view, eclipses the officers of the Church. But it does 
not take from the lustre of the Church herself. She is a kingdom 
and a priesthood; all her members have been made by the 
sacrifice of the Cross kings and priests unto God and to the _ 
Lamb*. The Augustus and the Caesars, the Asiarchs and high- 
priests of the Augustea, are of little account in comparison with the 
despised and persecuted members of the Christian brotherhoods. 

6. The soteriology of the Apocalypse demands attention. 
Thrice in the book “Salvation” (x cwrnpla) is ascribed to God, 
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or to God and Christ. The phrase is perhaps suggested by the 
free use of cwT/p on coins and in inscriptions in reference to 
certain of the heathen deities (eg. Zeus, Asklepios), and to the 
Emperors. John recalls the word from these unworthy uses and 
claims it for the Ultimate Source of health and life. But in this 
attribution he includes Jesus Christ; Salvation unto our God... 
and unto the Lamb’. It is by the Sacrifice of the Lamb that the 
salvation of men has become possible: thou wast slain and didst 
purchase unto God with thy blood men of every tribe; unto him 
that loved us and loosed us from our sins by his blood...to him be 
the glory; the Saints washed their robes, and made them white im 
the blood of the Lamb: they overcame the accuser because of the 
blood of the Lamb?. Whatever may be the exact meaning of these 
words, it is clear from them that the writer attached the greatest 
importance to the death of Christ; His sacrificed life was the 
price of man’s redemption from sin to the service of God. The 
idea is St Paul’s, who twice in one epistle writes: “ye were 
bought with a price’,” and lays emphasis on the virtue of the 
sacrificial blood*; and the latter point was present to the mind of 
our Lord Himself when He spoke of His Blood as “ shed for many 
unto remission of sins®”” The writer of the Apocalypse took over 
the familiar figures by which the Churches had long expressed 
the mystery of the Atonement. But there are new features in 
his use of them. Redemption is a liberation from the sins of the 
past life, which have hitherto “tied and bound” the sinner with 
their chains; it is a purchase for God, its purpose being to 
transfer the sinner from the service of sin to the service of God*. 
But its end is not attained without the concurrence of the human 
will. The redeemed cooperate with the Redeemer; they wash 
their robes and make them white, they fight and overcome. 
Neither action would have been possible without our Lord’s 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice would have been ineffectual without 
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repentance and faith on their part. The Apocalyptist dwells 
more frequently on “works” than on “faith” To represent this 
as a return to a Jewish standpoint is arbitrary’, but it cannot be 
denied that it is a distinguishing note of the Apocalypse. Faith 
is rarely named in the book?, and when it is, it does not appear as 
the primary necessity of the Christian life; the decisive place is 
given to works; the fair linen which decks the Saints is woven 
out of their righteous acts‘ Salvation is the fruit of the Lord’s 
victory, but the faith which appropriates it overcomes the world 
as He overcame it. 

7 The Angelology of the Apocalypse is abundant. Beyond 
any other book either in the Old Testament or in the New, it 
occupies itself with the inhabitants of the unseen order; even of 
apocalyptic writings the Enoch literature alone perhaps is more 
fruitful in revelations of this kind. The Apocalypse of John, 
however, is singularly free from the wild speculations of Jewish 
angelology. If angels frequently appear in its visions, they belong 
to the scenes which the visions reveal, and are there because the 
supermundane events which are in progress demand their inter- 
vention, They are seen engaged in the activities of their manifold 
ministries, now as worshipping before the Throne’, now as bearing 
messages to the world®, or as stationed in some place of trust, 
restraining elemental forces’, or themselves under restraint until 
the moment for action has arrived’, or as presiding over great 
departments of Nature®. Sometimes their ministries are cosmic; 
they are entrusted with the execution of worldwide judgements”, 
or they form the rank and file of the armues of heaven, who fight 
God’s battles with evil, whether diabolical or human”; the Abyss 
is under their custody”. Sometimes an angel is employed in - 
the service of the Church, offering the prayers of the Saints, or 


1 See ii. 2, 5, 19, 23, ili. rf., 8, 15, PNG TL) 
Ox) Ue iey SOSNEN THE Odie) tis, E80) Op 
2 The present writer is unable to dis- Tviiey Ie 
cover here or elsewhere in the Apoca- 8 ix. 15. 
lypse the ‘‘unadulterated Judaism” 2 xvte) DLs 
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presiding over the destinies of a local brotherhood or ministering 
to an individual brother, e.g. to the Seer himself. No charge 
seems to be too great for an angel to undertake, and none too 
ordinary; throughout the book the angels are represented as 
ready to fill any place and do any work to which they may be 
sent. Little light is thrown on such a speculative topic as the 
distribution of the angelic host into orders or ranks. The greater 
angels are distinguished by their superior strength or more splendid 
surroundings. Only one angel receives a name, and it is borrowed 
from the Book of Daniel?; there is but a passing allusion to the 
seven angels of the Presence, of whom Enoch has so much to 
say%, 

The Apocalypse is comparatively silent as to fallen angels and 
evil spirits. The Dragon of c. xii. is identified with Satan or the 
Devil of the Old Testament; in the celestial war of xii. 7 ff. he 
is followed by his “angels” who fight his battles‘. Idolatry is 
regarded as demonolatry’: heathen magic is due to spirits of 
demons, working signs. Babylon becomes a habitation of demons, 
and a hold of every unclean spirit’. The Seer is able to foresee 
the course of Satanic activity from his own age to the end. 
Failing to dethrone the ascended Christ, Satan turns his attention 
to the Church which is left on earth’. He finds ready allies in 
the persecuting Emperors and the heathen priesthood’, backed by 
the power of the new Babylon on the Tiber®. Babylon falls at 
last”, and for a long period Satan is bound, and the Church 
dominant". Then a reaction follows, and the whole world is 
persuaded to attack the Church”. But her hour of greatest peril 
ushers in the final victory. Fire falls from heaven upon the 
enemy, and Satan himself is consigned to the burning morass 
from which there is no escape. The fate of his “ angels” is 
not described, but it may be assumed that they perish with 
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their leader?, for from this point all euperhimaL forces of evil 
disappear. 

8. Eschatology, in the widest sense, forms one of the main 
subjects of this book, which from c. iv. deals chiefly with the things 
which must come to pass hereafter. Here our discussion of the 
subject must be limited to the “last things” in the narrower use 
of the phrase, ie. to the Coming of the Lord, the Judgement, 
and the new world beyond them. No mention is made of the 
mapoucia® or éripdvera* of the Lord, and though épyopuas and 
the response épyou are watchwords in this book, the “coming” 
intended, in some instances at least, is not the final Advent, but 
the visitation of a Church or an individual Moreover, there is 
no one vision which answers altogether to the conception of the 
Return, as it is presented in our Lord’s teaching and in the 
Epistles. We look for such an appearance immediately before the 
general resurrection and judgement (xx. 11 ff.), or in connexion 
with the descent of the Bride, but it is absent. Perhaps the 
Reaper on the white cloud’, and the crowned Warrior on the white 
horse’, may describe, each in its own way, the Last Coming, but 
neither of these visions exhausts the conception, or occupies the 
position which the Parousia might have been expected to fill. 
Yet the book starts with a clear reference to the Advent, which 
is represented as visible to the whole world: behold, he cometh 
with the clouds, and every eye shall see him*; and it ends with 
the solemn witness, Yea, I come quickly. The hope of a visible 
Coming, and that a speedy one, has not vanished, though it is 
clear that tay’ must be interpreted relatively, in the light of a 
prophecy which interposes between the Seer’s time and the 


Return an age of persecution of unknown length and a subsequent - 


millennium of dominant Christianity. The Lord’s quickly is His 
final answer to the rising impatience of the Church’, now on the 


1 Cf. Mi. xxv. 41% 5 Eig. ii. 5, 16, and perhaps also iii, 
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verge of the second century; measured by the standard of His 
endless life, the time is at hand. 

The final Reign of Christ and of His Saints is connected 
with the hope of His return. His own Reign began with the 
Ascension, and it is spiritually shared by the Church even in an 
age of persecution; the Saints reign upon the earth’, though a 
Nero or a Domitian may be on the throne. The Apocalyptist 
dimly foresees the conversion ‘of the Empire, when the kingdom 
of the world became the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, 
and the Church entered on a long period of triumph, reigning 
with Christ for a thousand years.» But he also anticipates a 
future kingdom of the Saints which will fulfil its ideal, and to 
which no period can be put: they shall reign for ever and ever’. 

The General Resurrection and the Judgement belong to the 
same series of events. If the interpretation of the Thousand 
Years which is given in this commentary‘ is correct, the “first 
resurrection” of c. xx. 5 is, like the resurrection of the Two 
Witnesses in c. xi, a symbol of the revival and extension of the 
Church which would follow the age of persecution. No “second 
resurrection” is mentioned, but a resurrection of the body is 
implied in c. xx. 12 and the glory of the risen Saints is perhaps 
symbolized in ¢. xxi. 11. The former of these passages clearly 
teaches the doctrine of a general Judgement. But the Judge 
seems to be not the Incarnate Son, but the Almighty Father: 
the Apocalyptist does not appear to recognize with the Evangelist 
that all judgement has been given to the Son*. 

The vision of the Last Judgement is followed by a vision of 
the new world and the new City of God. Perhaps it will always 
be a matter of dispute whether the final vision of the Apocalypse 
is an idealistic picture of the Church as she now is, or a realistic 
picture of the Church as she will be hereafter. There is in fact 
an element of truth in each of these views, for the best ideals 
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of the present are the realities of the future. The position of 
the vision points to the future, for though the succession of the 
Apocalyptic visions is not chronological, there is in it a certain 
sequence which accords with the orderly development of the 
Divine purpose. And no stretch of the imagination can discover 
im any period of the Church’s lengthening history the full counter- 
part of the glories described by St John. The Bride of Christ has 
not yet made herself ready; the City of God is not free from the 
presence of the unclean and the false: night still falls upon her 
streets, alternating with periods of daylight’. But the future 
holds the perfection of the present; in the imperfect life of the 
Asian brotherhoods the Seer can find the earnest of a maturity 
which, when extended to the race, will leave no part of God’s 
great plan for the reconstruction of human society unrealized. | 

g. It is not the purpose of the Apocalypse to teach Christian 
doctrine, but to inspire Christian hope. But incidentally it 
instructs, and its teaching, so far as it goes, is fresh, strenuous, 
and suggestive. While it has points of contact with the sayings 
of our Lord in the Synoptic Gospels, with the doctrine of St Paul 
and his school, and with the Gospel and the First Epistle of 
St John, there are features in the doctrine of the Apocalypse 
which are peculiar to itself; nor is the proportion in which it 
presents the aspects of Christian truth quite that which is to be 
found in other books of the New Testament. Without the 
Apocalypse, so far as we can judge, our knowledge of the teaching 
of the Apostolic age would have been imperfect; in this respect 
the book is complementary to the Gospels and Epistles, and 
fulfils the important work of preserving the balance of truth. 
This is not the least of the reasons for which St John’s great - 
vision deserves careful study, and may in itself be held to justify 
the felicitation: blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the 


words of the prophecy. 
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AUTHORSHIP. 


1. At the beginning of the book, and again at the end’, the 
Apocalypse professes to be the work of John. The author further 
states that he is a servant of Jesus Christ, a brother of the 
Churches of Asia, and a partaker in their sufferings, and that at 
the time when he received the revelation he was in the island of 
Patmos for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus?. By the 


ie “testimony of Jesus” he appears to mean the witness which he had 


. 


borne to our Lord in his capacity as a member of a brotherhoad of 
Christian prophets. The intimate knowledge which he shews of 
the circumstances of the Churches in Asia, and the unhesitating 
tone of authority in which he addresses them, leave no doubt that 
he had resided in the province, and had exercised his office in the 
Christian societies there. 


It is scarcely possible that the book can be pseudonymous. The 
Jewish pseudepigrapha bear the names of Old Testament patriarchs, 
kings, or prophets; and a Christian apocalypse, if pseudonymous, 
would naturally have been attributed to an Apostle. But in that 
case the writer would assuredly have proclaimed his identity with 
the son of Zebedee. The apocryphal apocalypse of Paul begins: 
arokaduis tod ayiov arootéXov IavAov, and the apocryphal apo- 
calypse of John: droxédvwis tod &yiov “lwavvov tod Geodoyou*. These 
are later documents, but even in a first century apocryphon we 
should have expected some such note of identification as 6 rod 


1 i. 3, 4, 9) xii. 8. Apocalypse of Peter has not been re- 
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ZeBedaiov, 5 ert 7rd orHGos, or at least 6 pabyris rod Kupiov or 6 
mpecPdtepos. But not only is there an entire absence of suck 
appellatives; the indications, so far as they go, are unfavourable to 
the hypothesis that the writer meant to pose as an Apostle. The 
John of the Apocalypse is simply a “brother,” and the only office 
which he claims is that of prophet This does not indeed disprove 
his identity with the Apostle’, but it is not what might have been 
expected from a writer whe wished to pass as one of the Twelve. 


2. The name Johanan? was. by no means uncommon in 
Jewish history from the time of the Captivity onwards. Some 
fifteen persons of this name are mentioned in the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and five more in the books of 
the Maccabees. Josephus refers to seventeen Johns*; in the New 
Testament there are at least five—the son of Zacharias, and the 
son of Zebedee, the father of St Peter*, John whose surname was 
Mark, and a John who was of the kindred of the High Priest®. Of 
these, John the son of Zebedee was from an early time identified 
with the author of the Apocalypse. 


The witness-of Justin has been given already®. Irenaeus calls the 
author of the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 6 paOyris Kupiov, 
Domini discipulus (iii. 11. 1 ff., iv. 20. 11), but the title, as he uses 
it, does not exclude Apostleship ; cf. ii. 22. 5, where, immediately 
after mentioning “John, the disciple of the Lord,” he proceeds: 
“non solum Joannem, sed et alios apostolos.” Hippolytus expressly 
calls the writer of the Apocalypse ‘‘ Apostle” as well as “‘disciple’,” 
and Tertullian is no less explicit®, Origen, again, entertains no 
doubt that both the Gospel and the Apocalypse proceeded from the 
son of Zebedee®. The earliest suggestion that the Apocalypse was 
the work of a second John, not of apostolic rank, came from 
Alexandria after Origen’s death”; earlier opponents of the apostolic 
authorship regarded the book as pseudonymous”™. 


3. As an alternative to John the son of Zebedee, Dionysius 


of Alexandria mentions the name of John Mark, but he dismisses 1t - 


on the ground that Mark did not accompany St Paul to Asia. 
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Apart from this objection, the hypothesis of Marcan authorship 
has little to recommend it; the style of the second Gospel has no 
marked affinity with that of the Apocalypse, and its author shews 
none of the characteristics of the prophet or the mystic: he 
is graphic and can draw a telling picture, but he is not a 
visionary and has no eye for the transcendental. The John of 
the Apocalypse, if not the.son of Zebedee, must be, Dionysius 
concludes, some otherwise unknown John who visited Asia?; and 
he finds some support for this view in the story he has heard 
(pacir) that there were at Ephesus two monuments which passed 
as the tomb of John. To this Eusebius adds that Papias also seems 
to speak of two Johns who were both disciples of the Lord, and 
putting the facts together he infers that if the Apocalypse is 
not to be ascribed to the Apostle, it was probably the work of the 
second John who is known to Papias as the Elder?. 
The following are the words of Papias as reported by Eusebius : 
Tovs TY Tper BuTEépwy avéKpLvov Aoyous: ti Avopéas 7 ti Ilézpos etrev... 
7 to lwdvvns  Mat@atos 7 tis érepos trav tod Kupiov pabyrav’ & TE 
*Apiotiov Kal o mpecBitepos “Iwavvys of tod Kupiov pabnrai A€yovew. _ 
Eusebius’ comment is: év0a xal émorioar agiov dis xatapiOporvte 
ait@ 70 “lwdvvov dvopa...cixos yap tov Sevrepor (i.e. the Elder), e? juz} 
tis €OéAou Tov mparov, THY ex dvoparos hepopevny “lwdvvov “AroKdhulw 
EWPAKEVAL. 3 
4. Perhaps no conjecture hazarded by an ancient writer has 
been so widely adopted in modern times. A conjecture it still 
remains, for no fresh light has been thrown on the enigmatic 
figure of John the Elder. But this circumstance has not pre- 
vented scholars from confidently attributing to him one or more 
of the Johannine group of writings. Even in Jerome’s time it 
was usual to. identify the Elder of 2 and 3 John with the second 
John of Papias. 


Hieron. de virr. ill. 9 “TIohannis presbyteri adseruntur, cuius 
hodie alterum sepulcrum apud Ephesum ostenditur.” Inc. 18 he 
speaks of the “opinionem qua a plerisque rettulimus traditum duas 
posteriores epistulas Iohannis non apostoli esse sed presbyteri.” On 
the other hand he holds that both the Gospel and the Apocalypse 
were written by the Apostle (c. 9). 


1 ap. Kus. H. E. vii. 25. 2H. By iii. 30. 
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The Apocalypse is now ascribed to the Elder by perhaps 
a majority of critics. But recent criticism goes further, and 
transfers to the Elder nearly all that has been hitherto given to 
the Apostle. There were two Johns in the Apostolic age, but 
only one of them was a resident in Asia, and he was the Elder 
and not the son of Zebedee. It was the Elder, it is said, and not 
the Apostle who was the disciple that Jesus loved, who gave his 
name to the Johannine books of the New Testament, and claims 
to be the writer of the Apocalypse. 


At this point it will be convenient to collect the traditions which 
relate to the residence of John in Asia and his exile to Patmos. 
(1) Kesidence in Asia, Iren. ii, 22. 5 (ap. Eus. H.E£. iii. 23): 
mavrTes ol tpeoBitepor paptupovow, ot kata THv ’Aciay "Iwavyn T@ TOL 
Kupiov pabyry cvpB_eBAnKoTes, Tapadedoxevas [tadra] tov "Iwavyyv: rapé- 
pewe yap adrois péxpt tov Tpaiavod xpovwv. Tb. iii. 3. 4 (ap. Eus. 
H, iv. 14): kai eioiy ot dxnxodres adrod [sc. rod ToAvkdprov], dr 
‘Twdvyys 6 rod Kupiov pabyrys év tH Edéow mopevbeis «rd, Ib. (ap. 
Eus. H. £. iii. 23): GAAG Kat 4 év “Edéow éxxdyoia bd Tatdov pév 
tenedwwpevy, “Iwavvov b¢.rapapeivaytos adrois péxpt tov Tpaiavod 
xpévev, paptus addnOys eore THS THY arooTOhwy Twapaddcews. Lb. Ep. 
ad Florin. (ap. Hus. H. LE. v. 20): €idov yap oe, mais dv er, & TH 
Kato Acia, rapa TO odAvkdprw...wore we SivacOat ciety Kal Tov TOToV 
> & ys iz e , eo, » X / 
év » Kabelopevos dued€yero 6 pakaptos IloAvKapros...Kai tas dvadréEers 
as émoueito mpos TO TAROOs, Kal THY peta Iwdvvov cvvavactpodyv ws 
amnyyeAr., Kal THY jeTd TOV NouTdV THY EwpaKdTwv Tov Kipiov. Poly- 
crates (ap. Eus. H. £. iii. 31, v. 24): re d€ kal “Iwavyns 6 émi 7d 
o77 00s Tod Kupiov avarecuyv, Os éyev7On tepeds, TO wétaov TepopeKus, 
Kal paptus Kal diddoKados, ovTos ev Edéow kexoiunrar. Of Apollonius 
(A.D. 196-7, Harnack) Eusebius writes (H. #. v. 18): Kéxpyrat d€ Kat 
paptupiars ard TAS “Lwavvov ’AmoxadtWews: Kat vexpov b€ duvaper Geta 
mpos avtod Iwdvyvov ev TH Edeow eynyépOax iorope. (2) Haile to 
Patmos, Clem. Al. quis dives 42 dxovoov pifov, od pifov adda dvra 
Aoyov, mept “Iwavvov Tod droordNov...Tov Tupavvov TehevtijoavTos amd 
vis Idrpov tas vyoov perndOev ext tHv”Edecov. Origen, in Matt. 
xvi. 6 6 8 “Popalwy Baorreds, ws 4 tapadoors didacKe, Katedixace TOV 
"Iwdvyyv paptupotvra dua Tov THs dAnOeias Adyov is Ilétpov tHv vicov. 
Tertullian, praescr. 36: “habes Romam...ubi apostolus loannes, 
posteaquam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in insulam 
relegatur.” Act. Lohann. 14 dmérdevorev 6 lwavvns els Tlatpoyv, omrov 
Kal 7&wwOn thy THS cvvTE\Eias idetv droxadupuy, 0b. 88 Epxerat ™pos me 
Kal Tov ddeApov pov “IaxwBov. Hus, H. £. iii, 18 éy TovT@ KaTéXeL 
Aébyos tov dardoroAov dpa Kar ebaryyeAvoryy Todviny ere 76 Bio 
évduarpiBovra, THs «is Tov Oetov Aéyov Evexev paptupias, ILatpov oiketv 

_karadixacOyvas thy vijcov (cf. 1b. 20, 23). Victorinus a Apoc. x. 11 
“quando haec Ioannes vidit erat in insula Patmos, in metallum 


S. RB. Ue 
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damnatus' a Domitiano Caesare. ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin...et 
cum iam senior putaret se per passionem accepturum receptionem, 
interfecto Domitiano, omnia eius iudicia soluta sunt, et Ioannes de 
metallo dimissus sic postea tradidit hance eandem quam acceperat 
a Deo Apocalypsin.””” 


6. Read cursorily, this evidence may seem to establish the 
identity of John the Apostle with the resident in Asia and 
the exile of Patmos. But a more careful examination suggests 
caution. The witness of Irenaeus shews beyond a doubt that 
a John who had been a disciple of the Lord resided in Asia 
within the lifetime of Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna, who was born 
(Harnack) in a.D. 69. A bishop of Ephesus at the end of the 
second century asserts that the John who lay on the Lord’s breast 
was buried at Ephesus; and another Asian writer of the same 
period speaks of a miracle which John the author of the Apoca- 
lypse performed in that city. But no second century testimony, 
except that of the Leucian Acts, excludes the hypothesis that the 
John who lived in Asia and wrote the Apocalypse was the Elder, 
or compels us to believe that John the Apostle ever resided in 
Asia. Moreover it is certainly remarkable that in so many of the 
earliest references to him John of Asia is called “the disciple,” 
and not, expressly at least, the Apostle*, Nor is the evidence 
for the Apostle’s exile to Patmos quite conclusive. It begins 
with Clement of Alexandria, and it is chiefly western; Irenaeus 
does not mention the exile; from residents in Asia, where the 
event would have made the deepest impression, no reference to 
it is forthcoming. We cannot overlook the possibility that the 
tradition rests ultimately on Apoc. i. 9, though against this we 
must set the apparent independence of the witnesses, and certain 
amplifications of the traditional story, for which the Apocalypse 
offers no support. 


1 “Down the middle of the island chiefly volcanic.” T. C. Fitzpatrick, 


run a succession of hills; in one of 
them, in the northern half of the island, 
there are quarries. This, perhaps, is 
the explanation of the statement that 
St John was ‘damnatus in metallum,’ 
as there do not appear to have been any 
mines, properly so called, The rock is 


A visit to Patmos (in Christ’s College 
Magazine, 1887). 

2 On the source of the statement in 
Hus. H. E. iii. 18 see an article by 
Prof. Lawlor in J. T. 8. for April, 1907. 

3 See Bousset, Die Offenbarung;p. 41f., 
and in Encycel, Bibl., i., col. 198. 
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On the whole it may be said that if early Christian tradition 
favours the identification of John of Ephesus with the Apostle, 
it does not exclude the opposite hypothesis, whether in the 
Eusebian form or in that which is now advocated. 

7. It would materially assist us in arriving at a decision if 
we could ascertain the length of the Apostle’s life. Irenaeus, as 
we have seen, represents John, the disciple of the Lord, as having 
lived to the time of Trajan, ie. to the year 98 at least. That the 
Apostle lived to old age is assumed by ancient writers, e.g. by 
Clement of Alexandria in his Quis dives!, and by Jerome in his 
commentary on Galatians. There is, however, some evidence to 
be set on the other side. A MS. of Georgius Hamartolus (cent. 
Ix.) alleges the authority of Papias, in the second book of his 
work, for the statement that John the son of Zebedee was 
martyred by the Jews’, and the reference to Papias is now 
supported by an extract printed by Dr C. De Boor from an 
Oxford MS. of the 7th or 8th century’, an epitome probably 
based upon the Chronicle of Philip of Side (cent. v.). 

The Ooislin MS. of Georgius adds at Chron. iil. 134: ['Twavvys| 
paptupiov xarygiwrau: Tlamias yap 6 ‘leparddews érioxoros, abréarys 
Tovrov yevouevos, €v T3 Sevtépw Adyw Tov Kupiaxdv Aoyiwy pdoxe dre 
dro “lovdaiwy dvnpéOy, tAnpwoas Syrady pera Tod ddeApod THY Tod 
Xpirrov Tept airdv mpdppyow. De Boor’s fragment runs: Tarias év 
T@ Sevzépw Aoyw A€yer dre “Twdvvys 6 Deodrdyos* Kat “laxwBos 6 ddedpds 
avrod tr6 “lovdaiwy avypéeOnoar. 

With this testimony before us it is not easy to doubt that 
Papias made some such statement, for the suggestion of a lacuna, 
offered by Bishop Lightfoot in 1875%, is now scarcely tenable, 
though it has been lately revived by Harnack*. But if Papias 
made it, the question remains whether he made it under some 
misapprehension, or merely by way of expressing his conviction 


2 Ap. Hus. H.E. iii. 24, 6 mperBvrys... 
Tov yépovTa. 

2 SeeNolte in Th. Quartalschrift, 1862, 

. 466. 

e In Texte u. Untersuchungen (v. 2, 

“p. 170, 1888). ‘ 

4‘O Geoddyos, as Dr Sanday points out 
(Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 251), 
“‘may quite well have been due to the 


fragmentist.” 

5 Supernatural Religion, p. 212: *‘the 
sentence may have run in the original 
somewhat in this way, Ilamlas...ddcKer 
bre Iwdvyns [mer bd Tod “Pwualwv Ba- 
gihéws KatedixdoOn, ‘IadxwBos dé] dd 
"Tovdalwy dvnpébn.” 

6 Chronologie, i. p. 665 f. 
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that the prophecy of Mc. x. 39 had found a literal fulfilment. 
Neither explanation is very probable in view of the early date 
of Papias. He does not, however, affirm that the brothers 
suffered at the same time: the martyrdom of John at the hand of 
the Jews might have taken place at any date before the last days 
of Jerusalem. But even if we postpone it to the year 69, and 
accept the earlier date of the Apocalypse, the book can hardly 
have come from the hand of the son of Zebedee. 

8. Thus, if the statement of Papias is to be allowed to enter 
into our calculations, it becomes a very important factor, for it 
If we 
believe it, we shall be compelled to attribute the book to an 


disposes of the Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse’. 


unknown John, who will probably be the second of the two who 
To John the 
Elder we shall then ascribe the residence in Ephesus and the 
exile to Patmos which from the time of Clement of Alexandria 
it has been usual to ascribe to John the Apostle. The Elder will 
also be, as it seems, the “disciple whom Jesus loved,” and whose 
personality is felt throughout the Johannine literature. If an 
unverifiable reference to a lost book seems too narrow a basis for 
so large a superstructure, there is still the chance of a primary 
error, a confusion between the Apostle and the Elder, which may 
have existed even in the mind of Irenaeus, and have perpetuated 
itself in the writings of his successors. On this supposition, again, 
the Apocalypse is not the work of the son of Zebedee and probably 
comes from the disciple who was not of the Twelve. 

9g. But there is something to be said on the other side. 
The Synoptists have preserved some characteristic recollections of 
John the son of Zebedee, from which the reader of the Gospels 
may gain an impression of the man. He was one of the three 
who formed the inner circle of the Apostolic college, and had 


are named in the EKusebian fragment of Papias. 


1 Dr Sanday (Criticism, p. 251) writes: 
“The natural date for the extracts in 
this chapter [Kus. HH. iii. 39] seems to 
me to be circa 100.” 

2 Prof. Burkitt (Gospel History and 
its transmission, p. 252 ff.) adds an 
interesting confirmation of Papias’s 


statement from the place of St John’s 
Day in early Church Calendars. 

3 Unless we follow Epiphanius, who 
places the exile and the visions of the 
Apocalypse under Claudius ; see above, 
pics 
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shared with Peter and James opportunities which were denied to 
the other nine. He was one of the two brethren who received 
from the Lord the great name of Boanerges, a word which, what- 
ever its exact history, seems to indicate a strenuous nature’. 
It was John the son of Zebedee who confessed that he forbade 
one who did not follow our Lord in the company of His disciples 
to use His name for the working of miracles. It was John and 
his brother who would have called down fire from heaven upon 
the Samaritan villages which refused to receive the Master on 
His way to Jerusalem. It was for John and his brother that 
their mother sought the nearest places to the Messiah in the 
glory of His Kingdom. In all these respects the Apocalyptist 
shews some affinity to the John of the Synoptic Gospels. He is 
a son of thunder; he calls down fire from heaven; his aversion 
to the enemies of the Christ and His Church is whole-hearted. 
The hostile Jews of Smyrna and Philadelphia are the synagogue 
of Satan; Nero, Domitian, the Empire itself so far as it adopts 
their policy, is the Beast; Rome is Babylon, the mother of the 
harlots and of the abominations of the earth. ‘The tone of the book 
when it lashes the persecutor, the idolater, the unclean, is almost 
truculent; the Seer’s righteous wrath reaches a white heat. The 
conception of the Christ is one which might seem impossible for 
the éwictyOv0s, though not for the son of Zebedee as he appears 
in the Synoptists. The Christ of the Apocalypse is infinitely 
majestic and august, but His predominant characteristic is un- 
bounded power, shewing itself in a just severity. As the Shepherd, 
He rules with a rod of iron; as the Lamb, He is terrible in His 
anger; as the King, He treads the winepress of the wrath of God. 
Only once or twice does the tenderness of our Lord’s compassion, 
or the intimacy of His fellowship with men make itself felt in 
this book. There are few echoes in the Apocalypse of the intense 
sympathy for the suffering and for sinners which the Gospels 
associate with the human life of our Lord. The Ascension and 
Exaltation account for the power and glory with which He is 
invested by the Apocalyptist, but they do not wholly explain the 
1 st Mark?, p. 60. 


( 
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changed point of view; we feel that the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
has passed through a mind which has coloured it with its own 
severity, and the colouring is not unlike that which the John of 
the Synoptic Gospels might have been expected to impart. This 
fact, though far from being decisive’, may well lead us to hesitate 
before we definitely reject the attribution of the Apocalypse to 
the Apostle John. 

10. The subject must not be dismissed without an attempt 
to consider, however briefly, the literary relation between the Apo- 
calypse and the fourth Gospel. Some of the evidence has been 
collected in an earlier chapter of this introduction®. It appears 
to shew that there is an affinity between the two books, extend- 
ing occasionally to minute resemblances, but counterbalanced by 
differences so profound that the doubt raised by Dionysius 


remains unsolved. 


(a) The difference of style and language has been explained as 
due in part to a “difference in the scope of the books*,” and in part 
to their relative dates. (i) Dr Lightfoot calls attention to the 
peculiar style of the apocalyptic passages in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and in 2 Peter; ‘we seem,” he writes, ‘to have 
stumbled on a passage out of the Hebrew prophets,” adding that 
this “explains also to a great extent the marked difference in style 
between the Revelation of St John and his other writings*.” But 
the analogy of apocalyptic passages in other books of the New 
Testament goes only a little way towards explaining the stylistic 
eccentricities of the author of the Apocalypse. Even the Lxx. 
version of the Prophets, uncouth and unintelligible as it often is, 
can shew no succession of anomalies comparable to those of the 
Revelation of St John. The argument from analogy would be 
convincing if the style of the Revelation differed from the style of 
the Gospel in the same or nearly the same degree as the apocalyptic 
passages in St Paul differ from the rest of his writings. But in the 
former case the difference is in truth not one of degree, but of kind. 
It is incredible that the writer of the Gospel could have written the 
Apocalypse without a conscious effort savouring of literary artifice. 
(ii) Is this difficulty removed if we suppose that the Apocalypse 
was written twenty or five-and-twenty years before the Gospel? 
Dr Westcott (/.c.), arguing for the priority of the Apocalypse, says 
that it is “very difficult to suppose that the language of the writer 
of the Gospel could pass at a later time in a Greek-speaking country 


1 Witness the severity of John the 2 C. xi.; see especially p. exxy ff. 
Elder in 2 Jo. 10f., and the attitude of ® Westcott, St John, p. lxxxvi. 
the Fourth Gospel towards ‘‘ the Jews.” + Notes on the Epp. of St Paul, p. 72 f. 
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into the language of the Apocalypse,” but on the other hand he 
thinks that “intercourse with a Greek-speaking people would in a 
short time naturally reduce the style of the author of the Apocalypse 
to that of the author of the Gospel.” To the present writer the 
latter hypothesis is at least as difficult as the former. The writer 
of the Apocalypse may not have been either more or less of a Greek 
scholar than the writer of the Gospel; but in their general attitude 
towards the use of language they differ fundamentally. The diffe- 
rence is due to personal character rather than to relative familiarity 
with Greek. And when style expresses individual character it 
undergoes little material change even in a long life of literary 
activity, especially after the age which St John must have reached 
in A.D. 69 or 70. 

(6) The differences of thought which distinguish the two 
books have never been more successfully delineated than by 
Dr Westcott in his introduction to the Gospel of St John. Of 
these, too, he finds a sufficient explanation in the priority of the 
Apocalypse’: ‘the differences,” in conception as in language, 
“answer to differences in situation, and are not inconsistent with 
identity of authorship.” “Of the two books the Apocalypse is the 
earlier. It is less developed both in thought and style...to go back 
from the teaching of the Gospel to that of the Apocalypse...to 
reduce the full expression of truth to its rudimentary beginnings, 
seems to involve a moral miracle.” But, even conceding the priority 
of the Apocalypse, can we explain the difference of standpoint by 
development? Is the relation of the Apocalyptic to the Evangelic 
teaching that which exists between rudimentary knowledge and 
the maturity of thought? And is it to be maintained that St John’s 
conceptions of Christian truths were still rudimentary forty years 
after the Ascension, and reached maturity only in extreme old 
age ? 


11. But how are we to explain the affinities of the two 


<r, 


books—the characteristic phrases and ideas which they have in , 


common? It is usual to account for these by saying that all 
the Johannine books proceed from the same school, the school of 
John of Ephesus, whether the Apostle or the Presbyter. Perhaps 
it is possible to advance a step further. While the Apocalypse 
definitely claims to be the work of John, no such claim is put 
forth in the Gospel; for such passages as Jo, xix. 35, xx. 30 fi, do 
not assert more than that the book contains the testimony of 
John, and Jo. xxi. 24 odtds éotuv 6 paOnrijs...0 ypawas TavTa is 
an editorial note which must not be pressed too closely. On the 
other hand early tradition explicitly states that the Gospel was 


1 Pp. Ixxxvf. 2 On this question see c. ix. of this introduction. 
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written from dictation, and underwent some kind of revision at 
the hands of those who received it. 


The Muratorian fragment thus describes the genesis of the fourth 
Gospel: “quartum! euangeliorum Iohannis ex discipulis. cohor- 
tantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit: Conieiunate mihi 
hodie triduo et quid cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum nobis enar- 
remus. eadem nocte reuelatum Andreae ex apostolis ut recognos- 
centibus cunctis Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret.” With 
this should be compared the singular statement of a Latin prologue 
to the Gospel, printed in Wordsworth-White (WV. 7. Latine, i. 
490 f.): “hoc igitur evangelium post apocalypsin scriptum? mani- 
festum, et datum est ecclesiis in Asia a Johanne adhuc in corpore 
constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus episcopus, discipulus 
Iohannis et carus, in exotericis® suis, id est, in extremis quinque 
libris, retulit, qui hoc evangelium Iohanne sub dictante con- 
scripsit*,” An anonymous Greek writer in the catena of Corderius 
tells the same story: ‘Iwdvvys...rdvy yypadéov airod yevouevov, ws 
mapédocav ypiv 6 te EKipnvatos cat Eto¢Bios Kat addow migTol Kate 
duadoxnv yeyovdres toropiKol,...bryyopevte TO ebayyehuov TO EavTod 


pabyry Ilaria. 

The first of these statements deserves especial attention. It 
belongs to the second century, and proceeds from the Church of 
Rome, which was in frequent communication with the Churches 
of Asia Minor, and had recently been visited by Polycarp: it may 
even have originated with Polycarp. If its main points are 
true, the fourth Gospel was not written by the hand of John, 
but dictated—a word which may be interpreted with some 
laxity ; and it underwent much editorial revision (recognoscentibus 
cunctrs). In these circumstances it is possible to conceive of the 
writer of the Apocalypse being the author of the Gospel, in 
the sense of having supplied the materials from which it .was 
written. 

12. But the question of the authorship of the Apocalypse 
must not be complicated by considerations connected with the 
still more vexed question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. 


1 Cod. quarti. The MSS. have been Essays, p. 60, n. =: : 
tacitly corrected in this extract and the gee Ae 2 ton edie ier ie ee 
next. 4 So Cod. Toletanus: Cod. reg. 

? This is the order usually alleged; ends: deseripsit vero wreimetan eae 
see e.g. the passages collected by Cors- Johanne recte. (The spelling of the 
sen, Monarch, Prologe, p. 801 (in T. u. MSS. has been conformed to the usual 
U. Xv. 1). orthography.) 

3 On this word see Lightfoot, Biblical 
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The issue which lies before the student of the Apocalypse is in 
fact independent of the decision at which the critics of the 
Gospel may ultimately arrive. Was the John who wrote the 
Apocalypse the Synoptic son of Zebedee? Was it John the son 
of Zebedee who lived in Asia, and was exiled to Patmos, or was it 
the mysterious Elder, who is distinguished by Papias from the 
Apostle of the same name? A fair case may be made for either 
view. On the one hand the general character of the book accords 
with what the Synoptists relate with regard to the Apostle 
John, and the main current of Christian tradition favours this 
conclusion, On the other hand, there is some uncertainty as 
to the length of the Apostle’s life, and some reason to suspect 
that the Apostle and a disciple who was not of the Twelve are 
confused in our earliest authorities. While inclining to the \ 
traditional view which holds that the author of the Apocalypse 
was the Apostle John, the present writer desires to keep an open 
mind upon the question, Fresh evidence may at any time be ~ 
produced which will turn the scale in favour of the Elder. There 
are those whom this indecision will disappoint, but it is best 
frankly to confess the uncertainty which besets the present state 
of our knowledge. We cannot yet with safety go far beyond the 
dictum of Dionysius: 671 pév ody “lwdvyns éotiy 6 tadta ypadar, 


A f n Ny ® yA 
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TEXT. 


1. The following Uncial MSS. contain the Greek text of the 
Apocalypse, or a part of it. 


x. 
AS 
(Gh 


Q(=B 


+ 


Cod. Sinaiticus (1v.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1862. 
Cod. Alexandrinus (v.). Ed. E M. Thompson, 1879. 


Cod. Ephraemi Parisiensis (v.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1843. 
Contains Apoc. i, I—ill. 19, V. 14—vil. 14, vil, 17— 
viii. 5, ix. 16—x. 10, Xl. 3—xvi. 13, XVill, 2—xix. 5. 


Cod. Porfirianus Chiavensis (1x.). Ed. Tischendorf (in 
mon. sacra ined. vi.), 1869; cf. Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p- 417. Contains Apoc. i, I—xvi. 12, Xvil. I—xix. 21, 
XX. Q—Xxil. 6. 


2). Cod. Vaticanus Gr. 2066, olim Basiliensis 105 (vii1.). 
Ed. Tischendorf (in app. V. T. Vatic.), 1867; ef. Gregory, 
Prolegomend, p. 435- 


Cod. Kosinitsanus (1x.): see Scrivener-Miller, i, p. 3773 
Gregory, Teatkrituk des N. T.,i., p.96; Kenyon, Hand- 
book to the textual criticism of the NV. T., p. 104. Von Soden, 
Die Schriften des N. T., 1. i. p. 104, locates it at Drama. 
Not yet edited or collated. This MS. contains the whole 
of the N. T., in the order Ev. Acts Cath. Apoc. Paul. 


2. Thus at present there are available only three complete 
and two imperfect uncials of the Apocalypse. The minuscules 
also are comparatively few; while we have 1725 MSS. of the 
Gospels, 520 of the Acts aa Catholic Epistles, and 619 of Paul, 
those of the Apocalypse do not reach 230%. The following list 
is based on Dr C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf and 


Textkritik. 


1 The numbers are yon Soden’s (1902). 


10. 
[r1. 
12. 


nee 
Td. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


3 
9. 


20. 


2i. 
22. 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
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Maihingen, Libr. of the Prince of Ottingen- Wallerstein 
(xu. or x11.), The only MS. used by Erasmus in 1 516 for 
the Apocalypse’. Rediscovered by Delitzsch in 1861: 
collated by Tregelles in 1862. 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 237 (x.) = Acts 10, Paul 12. 

A MS. cited by Stephen: otherwise unknown. | 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 219 (x1.) = Acts 12, Paul 16. 

Readings cited by Laurentius Valla a. 1440.] 

Oxford, Bodl. Baroce. 3 (x1.) = Acts 23, Paul 28, 

London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5537 (a.p. 1087) = Acts 25, 
Paul 31. 

London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5778 (x11.) = Acts 28, Paul 34. 

Oxford, Bodl. Misc. Gr. 74 (x1.) = Acts 30, Paul 36. 

Cambridge, Univ. Dd. ix. 69 (xv.) = Ev. 60. 

Petavius 2 = Acts 39, Paul 45, has disappeared. ] 

Rome, Vat, Reg. Gr. 179 (xv.) = Acts 40, Paul 46. 

Frankfort on Oder, Lyceum (x1.) = Paul 48. 

Leicester, Libr. of the Town Council (xv.) = Ev. 69, Acts 31, 
Paul 37. 


Basle, Univ. A.N, iii. 12 (?): annexed to Cod. E of the 

Gospels, but in a later hand; contains only Apoc. 

iii, 3—iv. 8. 

Hamburg, City Libr. (xv.) = Acts 45, Paul 52. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl Gr. 199 (x1.) = Ev. 35, Acts 14, 
Paul 18. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 202 (x11) = Acts 18, Paul 22. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 205 (x.) = Acts 17, Paul ar. 

Rome, Vat. Libr., Gr. 2080 (x. or x1.) = Ev. 175, Acts 41, 
Paul 194. 

Rome, Vallicelli D. 20 (xv.). 

Rome, Vallicelli B. 86 (xiv.) = Acts 166, Paul 204, 

Florence, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 53 (A.D. 1331) = Ev. 367, 
Acts 146, Paul 182. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 2062 (x. or x1.) = Acts 160, Paul 193. 

Rome, Vat.' Palat. Gr. 171 (xv.) = Ev. 149, Acts 77, 
Paul 88. 

Oxford, Christ Ch. Wake 12 (xI. or x11.) = Ev. 506, 
Acts 199, Paul 256, 

Oxford, Christ Oh. Wake 34 (x1. or xu.) = Ey. 517, 
Acts 190, Paul 244. 

Oxford, Bodl. Baroce. 48 (xv.): ends at xvii. 5. 


1 On the text of Erasmus see Hort, introd. to WH., § 346. 
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29. 


30. 
31. 


2 


33: 


34: 


39° 
36. 
37: 
38. 
39 


40. 


4I. 
42. 
43: 


44. 


45: 
46. 
4T7- 
48. 
49- 
50. 
Ba 
Ba. 
eh): 
[54 
55: 
56. 
57: 
58. 
59. 
[60. 
61. 
62. 


. TEXT 


London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5613 (A.D. 1407) = Acts 60, 
Paul 63. 


Wolfenbiittel, xvi. 7 (x1v.) = Acts 60. 

London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5678 (xv.) 

Dresden, Reg. A 124 (XvV.). 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 23 (x1.) = Ev. 218, Acts 65, Paul 57: 
wants xiii. 5—xiv. 8, xv. 7—xvii. 2, xviii. 1o—xix. 15, 
XX, 7—Xxli. 21. 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 302 (x1.) = Acts 66, Paul 67; wants 
xv. 6—xvii. 3, xviii, 1o—xix. 9, xx. 8—xxil. 21. 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 307 (XIv.). 

Vienna, Imp. Libr. suppl. Gr. 93 (x11). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 366 (xv.) = Acts 72, Paul 79. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 579 (XV.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1136 a (XIV.) = Paul 85 ; wants 1. 1—3, 17; 
vi. 18—xill, 11. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1160 (x11. or xiv.) = Ev. 141, Acts 75, 
Paul 86. 

Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 68 (xv.). 

Rome, Vat. Pius II Gr. 50 (x11.) = Acts 80, Paul gt. 


Rome,: Barb. iv. 56 (xiv.). Contains Apoc. xiv. 17— 
XVill. 20, 





Rome, Propag. L. vi. 19 (xIv.)= Ev. 180, Acts 82, 
Paul 92. 

Florence, Laur. iv. 32 (A.D. 1092) = Acts 89, Paul go. 

Venice, St Mark’s ro (xv.) = Ev. 209, Acts 95, Paul 108. 

Dresden, Reg. A 172 (x1.) = Ev. 241, Acts 104, Paul 120. 

Moscow, Syn. 380 (xu1.) = Ev. 242, Acts 105, Paul rez. 

Moscow, Syn. 67 (xv.). 

Moscow, Syn. 206 (XvV.). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 47 (4.D. 1364) = Ev. 18, Acts 113, Paul 132. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 56 (x11.) = Acts 51, Paul 133. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 59 (xv.) = Acts 116, Paul 136. 

Vacant. | 

Paris, Nat. Gr. ror (xi.) = Acts 118, Paul 138. 

Paris, Nat. Gr, roz (xii. or xiv.) = Acts rrg, Paul 139. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 124 (xvi.) = Ev. 296, Acts 124, Paul 149. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 19 (Xv. or xv1.). 

Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 99 (xv. or xv1.). 

Vacant. | 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 491 (x1IL. or xIVv.); contains i. 1—xxii. 8 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 239 (A.D. 1422). 


63. 
64. 
65. 
[66. 


68. 
69. 


70. 
[7. 
a2, 
73° 
74- 
75: 
[76. 
77: 
78. 
79- 
79 a. 
80. 
&r. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 
go. 
gl. 


92. 
93- 
94. 


95: 


AM ODay elxxxix 


Paris, Nat. Gr. 241 (xv1.). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 224 (x1.) = Paul 159. 

Moscow, Univ. 25 (x11.); contains xvi. 20—xxii. 21. 

Vacant. | 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1743 (A.D. 1301). 

Rome, Vat, Gr. 1904 (x1. or x11.). Contains Apoe, i. 11 — 
ll. 20, lil, 16—vi, 9, vii. 17—ix. 5, xxi. 18—xxii. 21. 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. 258 (xiv.) = Acts 161, Paul 198; a 
Graeco-Latin text. Wants xviii. 22—xxii. 21. 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. 66 (xrv.) =: Ey. 386, Acts 151, Paul 199. 

Vacant. | 

Rome, Chigi R. iv. 8 (xvi.). © 

Rome, Corsini 41 E. 37 (xv.). 

Venice, St Mark’s 546 (x1.) = Acts 140, Paul 21 5: 

Florence, Laur. iv. 30 (x.) = Acts 86, Paul 96. 

Vacant ; = 75.| 

Florence, Laur. vii. g (xv1.). 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 176 (xv.) = Paul 197. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 656 (xIv.). 

Munich, Reg. Gr. 248 (xv1.). 

Munich, Reg. Gr. 544 (x1v.). 

Munich, Reg. Gr. 23 (xvI.). 

Munich, Reg. 211 (x1.) = Acts 179, Paul 128. 

Turin, Univ. B. v. 8 (302) (xu1.) = Ev. 339, Acts 135, 
Paul 170. 

Florence, Riccardi 84 (xv.) = Ev. 368, Acts 150. 

Jerusalem, Holy Sep. 9 (xu1.) = Acts 184, Paul 232. 

St Saba ro (xiv.) = Ev. 462, Acts 187, Paul 235. 

Berlin, Reg. Phillipps 1461 (xiv. and xv.) = Acts 178, 
Paul 242; wants xiv. 4—14, xxi. 12—xxii. 21. 

Venice, St Mark’s 5 (xv.) = Ev. 205, Acts 93, Paul 106. 

St Saba 20 (x11.) = Ev. 466, Acts 189, Paul 237. 

Dresden, Reg. A. 95 (XI1.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1209 (xv.) = Paul 293 [the supplement of 
Cod. B, to be found in Vercellone and Cozza’s edition 
(1868), and in the recent photographic reproduction of 
the Vatican Codex (N. T.)]. 

Dublin, Trin. A. 4. 21 (xvi.)= Ev. 61, Acts 34, Paul 
40. 

London, Lambeth 1186 (x1.) = Paul 290; wants xiv. 16— 
mV Rie 4 XX, 27, 

London, Brit. Mus. Add. 11837 (4.D. 1357) = Ev. 201, 
Acts 91, Paul 104. 

Parham, Curzon 82. 17 (XI. or X11.). 


CXC 


96. 
97: 


98. 


Ter 
100. 


Io!t. 
102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 


IIo. 


IIl. 


II2. 
LI 
II4. 


EUS. 


116. 


L17- 


r18. 
I19. 
120, 


I2t. 
122. 


122. 


124. 


125. 


126, 


- TEXT 


Parham, Curzon 93. 28 ? (xIv.). 
London, Brit. Mus. Add. 17469 (x1v.) = Ev. 498, Acts 198, 
Paul 255. 


Oxford, Bodl. Canon. gr, 34 (AD. 2515) = ev. 522708 
Acts 200, Paul 257; wants il. 11—23. 


Naples, Nat. ii. Aa. 7 (xu.) = Acts $3, Paul 93. 
Naples, Nat, ii. Aa. 10 (XIV. or XV.). 
Petersburg, Muralt 129 (xv.). 


Paris, Nat. Armen. g (XI.) = Acts 301, Paul 259; wants 
Kix. 16—xXxXil. 21. 


Ferrara, Univ. 188 NA. 7 (4.D. 1334) = Ev. 582, Acts 206, 
Paul 262. 


St Saba 20 (x1.) = Acts 243, Paul 287. 


Athens, Nat. (43), Sakk. 94 (x11.) = Acts 307, Paul 469; 
Ap. XxXl. 27——xxil. 21 in a later hand. 

Zittau, Town Libr. A. 1 (xv.) = Ev. 664, Acts 253, 
Paul 303. 

Cheltenham, 7682 (x1.)= Ev. 680, Acts 255, Paul 305. 

Highgate, Burdett-Coutts ii. 4 (x1.) = Ev. 699, Acts 256, 
Paul 306. 


Venice, St Mark’s 6 (xv. or xvi.) = Ev. 206, Acts 4, 
Paul 107. 


Athens, Nat. th. 12, Sakk. 150 (xuu. or xiv.) = Ev. 757, 
Acts 260, Paul 309. 


Athens, Nat. 67™, Sakk. 107 (x111.) = Ev. 792. 
Athens, Mamouka (x11.) = Ev. 808, Acts 265, Paul 314. 
Grottaferrata A’. a’. 1 (xtv.)= Ev. 824, Acts 267, Paul 316. 


Rome, Vat. Gr. 1882 (x1v.) = Ev. 866. Contains Apoc. 
vl. 17—xili. 2 in Greek and Latin. 


Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 6 (4.D. 1454) = Ev. 886, Acts 268, 
Paul 317. 

Athos, Greg. 3 (a.D. 1116) = Ev. 922, Acts 270, Paul 320. 

Athos, Esphigm. 186 (x1v.)= Ev. 986, Acts 277, Paul 326. 

Athos, Laur. (x1v.) = Ev. 1072, Acts 284, Paul 333. 

Athos, Laur. (xrv.) = Ev. 1075, Acts 286, Paul 334. 


Athos, Panteleem. xxix. (xIv.) = Ev. 1094, Acts 287, 
Paul 335. 


Paris, Nat. Coisl. 224 (x1.)= Acts 250, Paul 2909. 

Athens, Nat. th. 217, Sakk. 490 (xtv.) = Acts 251, Paul 301. 
Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 159 (xtv.) = Ev. 743, Acts 259. 
Athens, Nat. (64), Sakk. or (XIL.) = Acts 309, Paul 300; 


wants XVill, 22—xxli. 21. 
Escurial, W. iii. 6 (x1) = Acts 235. 
Escurial, W. iii. 18 (x.) = Acts 236. 


127. 
128. 
129. 


130. 
bik is 
132. 
E33. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 


oe 


140. 
147: 
148. 
149. 
150. 
Thi. 
152. 
153+ 
154. 
155: 
156. 


£57. 
158. 


159. 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


TR EEXGT excl 


Lesbos, 70d Aetpdvos 55 (IX. or X.) = Acts 323, Paul 429. 
Venice, St Mark’s ii. 114 (A.D. 1069) = Acts 332, Paul 434. 


Linképing, Dioc. Libr. 14. 35 (x. or x1.) = Acts 3345 
Paul 436. 


Athos, Iveron 25 (x1.) = Acts 359, Paul 452 [see p. excvi. |. 
Athos, Iveron 60 (x11.) = Acts 362, Paul 455. 

Athos, Paul 2 (1x.) = Acts 374, Paul 463. 

Chalcis, schol. 26 (x.) = Acts 384, Paul 355. 


~Chalcis, schol. 96 (xu.) = Acts 386, Paul 357. 


Sinai, 279 (xv.) = Acts 399, Paul 367 ; contains i. 1—xiii. 8, 
Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 69 (A.D. 1507). 
Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 163 (xv.). 
Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 220 (xv.). 
Paris, Nat. Gr. 240 (A.D. 1543). 
Paris, Nat. Coisl. Gr. 256 (XI. or xII.). 
Athens, tis BovAjs (XVI.). 

Escurial, T. iii. 17 (x.). 

Escurial, X. iii. 6 (A.D, 1107). 
Madrid, O. 19, no. 7 (XVI.). 

Florence, Laur. vii. 29 (XVI.) ; contains i. I—vii. 5. 
Messina, Univ. 9g (Xx1!1.). 

Modena, Este iii. E. 1 (xv. or XvI.). 
Modena, Este iii. F. 12 (xv.). 

Rome, Angel. A. 4. I (XIV. or XV.). 
Rome, Angel. B. 5. 15 (xv.). 

Rome, Chigi R.V. 33 (xIVv.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 370 (XI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 542 (A.D. 1331). 
Rome, Vat. Gr. 1190 (XV. or XVI.). 
Rome, Vat. Gr. 1426 (XIII). 


Milan, Ambr. H. 104. sup. (A.D. 1434) = Acts 139, 
Paul 174. 


Rome, Vat. Gr. 1976 (XvVI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 2129 (XVI.). 

Rome, Vat. Ottob, Gr. 154 (Xv.). 
Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 283 (A.D. 1574). 
Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr. 346 (Xv.). 
Venice, St Mark’s i. 40 (XVI). 

Venice, St Mark’s ii. 54 (xv. or XVI.). 
Athos, Anna 11 (A.D. 1356). 

Athos, Vatoped. go. 


cxcll 


166. 
167. 
168. 
160. 
170. 
aoe 
E72: 
173: 
174. 
075: 
176. 
Uy Ole 
178, 
179- 


180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 
IQ. 
192. 
193- 
194. 


195; 


-, TEXT 


Athos, Vatoped. go (2) (!). 

Athos, Dionys. 163 (A.D. 1622) = Evst. 642, Apost. 170. 
Athos, Docheiar. 81 (A.D. 1798). 

Athos, Iveron 34 (XIV.). 

Athos, Iveron 379 (X.). 

Athos, Iveron 546 (XIVv.). 

Athos, Iveron 594 (XVII.). 

Athos, Iveron 605.(A.D. 1601). 

Athos, Iveron 644 (4.D. 1685). 

Athos, Iveron 661 (A.D. 1562). 

Athos, Konstamon. 29 (XVI.). 

Athos, Konstamon, 107 (XIII). 

Patmos, St John 12 (xiv.) = Apost. 161. 
Patmos, St John 64 (XII.). 


Florence, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 150 (x11.)=Acts 149, Paul 349: 
Graeco-Latin. 


London, Brit. Mus. Add. 28816 (A.D. 1111) = Acts 205, 
Paul 477. 


Dresden, Reg. A. 187 (XV1.). 

Saloniki, €AAnviKod yuuvaciov Io (x.) = Apost. 163. 

Leyden, Univ. Isaac Voss Gr. 48 (A.D. 1560). 

Cambridge, Univ. (x1. or xu.) = Ev. 1277, Acts 418, 
Paul 484. 

Athos, Pantocr. 44 (x.); contains xii. 4—xxii. 21 [see 
p. excvi. |. 

[Greg. 495.] Jerusalem, Patr. 38 (x1.) = Acts (Paul) 495. 

[Greg. 500.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 665 (x1.) = Acts (Paul) 
500. 


[Greg. 501.| Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 676 (xiI.) = Acts (Paul) 
bOI. 


[Greg. 504.] Jerusalem, Patr. Staur. 57 (x1I.—x1II.) = 
Acts 504, Evl. gg1 b. 

[Greg. 506.] Constantinople, Holy Sep. 303. 2 (x1v.). 

[Greg. 511.] Athens, Nat. Sakk. 142 (xv.). 

[Greg. 1328.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba ror (xiv.) = Ev. 1328. 

[Greg. 1380.] Athos, Greg. 3 (A.D. 1112) = Ey. (Acts, Paul) 
1380. 

[Greg. 1384.] Andros, Iavaxpdvrov 13 (x1.) = Hy. (Acts, 
Paul) 1384. 


Von Soden (Die Schriften des N.T. I. i. p. 28g) raises the 
number of Apocalypse MSS. to 229, of which 223 are cursives. 


, 


TEXT excill 


Of the cursive texts, so far as they are known, the following | 


are perhaps specially noteworthy: 1, 6, 7, 12, 14, 31, 36, 38, 9I, | 
92, 93, 95, 130, 152, 170, 186. An appreciation of the available © 


uncials is given by Dr Hort in his introduction to The N.T. in 
the original Greek, § 344. 
3. The ancient Versions of the Apocalypse are as follows: 
i I. Latin (latt.). 
(a) Oldatin (lat’)?. 
g. Cod. Holmiensis (x1u.), known as Gigas, from its size; a 
Bohemian MS. now at Stockholm. Ed. Belsheim, 1878. 
The text of the Apocalypse is “late European” (WH., 
Intr. § 116); “scheint italienischer Art zu sein” (Gregory, 
Tk. p. 608). 
h (or reg). Cod. Floriacensis (v11.), formerly at Fleury, now 


at Paris. Ed. Berger, 1889. Offers, according to WH.,; 


l.c., “a purely African text.” Contains only Apoc. i. 1—24, 
vill, 7—ix. 12, Xi. 16—xii. 5, xii. 6—14, xiv. 15—-xvi. 5”. 

m. Text of the Apocalypse in the Speculum (a Pseudo- 
Augustinian treatise de divinis scripturis). The book is 
edited by Weihrich in the Vienna Corpus scr. eccl. lat., 
vol, xii. p. 296 ff. (1887). The fragments of the N. T. 
text are collected by Belsheim (1899). Hort (Gregory, 
Tk. p. 606) was disposed to regard the N. T. text of the 
Speculum as Spanish, or a recension parallel to the European 
text. 

Prim. Text of the Apocalypse in the commentary of Primasius 
(v1.). Ed. Haussleiter, 1891 (in Zahn’s Yorschungen, Iv.). 


(B) Vulgate (lat’). 


am. Cod. Amiatinus (c. A.D. 700). 

demid. | Cod. Demidovianus (xm.). 

fuld. Cod. Fuldensis (v1.). 

harl. Cod. Harleianus (1x.). 

lipss.4°% Codd. Lipsienses (XxIv., Xv.). 

tol. Cod. Toletanus (VIII). 

vg. Edition of the Vulgate issued by Clement VIII. in 


1592 (Vercellone, Biblia sacra vulgatae edrtionrs Sixt V. et 
Clementis VIII. iussu recognita atque edita. Romae, 1861). 
II. Syriac (syrr). 
(2) Supplement to the Vulgate Syriac or Peshitta (syr., Gwynn’s 
3). Ed. Leusden and Schaaf, Leyden 1708, 1717. The 
canon of the true Peshitta did not contain the Apocalypse 
(above, p. cxv.), and the version of this book printed in 
Schaaf’s edition and originally published by De Dieu in 
1 On the Old Latin version (or ver- 2—12, xi, 18—xil. Ir, xv. 4—xvi. 5 is 
sions) of the Apocalypse see H. Linke, given in J.T7.S. viii. 29 (Oct. 1906), 


Studien zur Itala, 1. ; Breslau, 1889. p- 96 ff., but it adds little of importance 
2 A fresh reading of h in Apoc. ix. for our purpose. 


Ss. R. n 
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1629 is that of Thomas of Harkel (4.p. 616), as has been 
placed beyond doubt by notes appended to a Florentine MS.* 

(8) A version printed in 1897 by Dr Gwynn’, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin (syr*”, Gwynn’s 8), 
froma MS, (x11.) in the library of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. As Dr Gwynn shews’, syré¥- is prior to syr., 
and is probably “the work of Polycarpus, and belongs to 
his version of the whole New Testament into Syriac, the 
Philoxenian proper of a.D. 508.” 

Thus our extant’*Syriac texts of the Apocalypse corre- 
spond in character with the Philoxenian and Harkleian 
versions respectively. The book was not included in the 
canon of the Peshitta. 


III. Armenian (arm). 


On the editions of the Armenian N. T. see St Mark, p. ci. 
Zohrab held that the Apocalypse was not translated into Armenian 
before the eighth century, and Goussen (Studia theologica, ii.), while 
printing a version of the Apocalypse which he calls antiquissima 
and regards as based on a copy of extraordinary age (murae vetus- 
tatis exemplar habuisse videtur fontem), pronounces the ordinary 
Armenian Apocalypse to be a work of cent. x11.* 

Since the publication of the first edition of this commentary, 
Mr F. C. Conybeare has issued his promised edition of the Armenian 
Apocalypse, under the auspices of the Text and Translation Society. 
Besides the Armenian text and an English translation the book 
contains a critical introduction, in which Mr Conybeare shews (1) 
that the Apocalypse was admitted into the Armenian canon through 
the influence of Nerses of Lambron in the twelfth century ; and (2) 
that Nerses produced a recension in which he revised an older 
version traceable to the first years of the fifth century. Mr Conybeare 
has used four MSS. which give pre-Nersesian texts, viz., a Bodleian 
MS. dated a.p. 1307 (1), a British Museum MS. (2), a MS. of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris (3), and a Jerusalem MS. dated 
A.D. 1191 (4). His collations have been employed in this edition to 
correct and, to some extent, supplement Tischendorf’s references to 
the Armenian version. 

IV. Egyptian (aegg). 

(a) Memphitic or Bohairic (me). Ed. D. Wilkins, 1717; 
G. Horner, 1898—1905. Mr Horner prints the text of 
the Apocalypse from the Curzon MS. 128, with the variants 
of ten other MSS. In the present edition of this com- 
mentary the readings of me have been corrected with 
the help of Mr Horner’s translation of his text. 

(8) Thebaic or Sahidic (the). Large fragments of the Sahidic 
Apocalypse are known to have survived, including ce. i. 


1 See a paper contributed to Herma- memoir in the Transactions of the 
thena (x., no. xxiv., 1898) by Dr Gwynn, Royal Irish Academy for 1891. 
to whose kindness I owe this information. 3 Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. xciii., xcvii. 
2 His edition was preceded by a 4 Gregory, Tk. ii. p. 368. 
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I13—ix. 21, x. 6—xvi. 18, xvii, 2—xviii. 2, xviii. I12—23, 
XVili, 25—Xix. 2, xix. 7—xxi. 9, xxi. 25—-xxii. 211. Some 
of these have been collected by Amélineau (Zeitschrift f. 
Aeg. Sprache, xxvi, 1888), and Goussen (Apocalypsis S. 
Iohannis Apostoli, Leipzig, 1895)”. 

The Apocalypse seems to have formed no part of the original 
Bohairic or Sahidic N. T., or at any rate it was held to be of 
inferior authority ; for with few exceptions it is written separately 
from the rest of the N. T., and it is not represented in the Copto- 
arabic vocabularies’. 


V. Ethiopic (aeth). 
Roman edition, 1548—9. Ed. Platt, 1826—1830 (1874). Cf. 
Dr Charles in Hastings, D. B. i. p. 791. 
VI. Arabic (ar). 
Ed. Erpe, Leyden, 1616; Paris polyglott, 1645 ; Roman edition 
of 1703. Cf. Prof. Burkitt in Hastings, D. B.i. p. 136 ff. 


The Arabic versions of the Apocalypse are said to “vary greatly,” 
and to shew the influence of the Coptic and Syriac*. 


In their L’ Apocalypse en Francais, MM. Paul Meyer and Delisle 
have printed a twelfth century version of which the earliest MSS. 
are written in the Anglo-Norman dialect. English versions of the 
French Apocalypse were current in the fourteenth century, and on 
one of these the later Wycliffite version was based. An interesting 
account of the early English Apocalypse is given by Miss A. C. Paues, 
late Fellow of Newnham College, Ph. D., Upsala, in her degree 
thesis: A fourteenth century English Biblical Version (Cambridge, 
1902, 1904). Miss Paues, to whom this information is due, is pre- 
paring for publication a fuller description of these versions. 

4. The patristic evidence for the text of the Apocalypse, if not 
so extensive as in the case of some of the other books of the New 
Testament, is both early and important. The book is cited, 
sometimes in large contexts, by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Origen, and 
Methodius, and, among Latin fathers of the Ante-Nicene period, by 
Tertullian and Cyprian,and by Augustine. But the most important 
witness under this head is Primasius, whose commentary retains its © 
original text, and has secured for the Apocalypse “the unique ad- 
vantage of having been preserved in a Latin text at once continuous 
and purely African’.” The African text of Tyconius also is repre- 

1 This information is due to the kind- 3 Scrivener-Miller, ii. p. 1233; Gregory, 


ness of Mr Horner. Cf. Gregory, pro- prolegg. 861, 864, Tk. ii. pp. 531, 5343 
legg. p. 868; Th. ii. p. 337. Aspecimen Horner, iii. p. x. See above, p. cxvii. 


of a British Museum fragment is given 4 Burkitt, Ul.c. Scrivener-Miller, ii, 
by Dr Kenyon (p. 160). p. 162 f.; Gregory, prolegg. p. 929 f. 
2 F. Robinson in Hastings, D. B., p. 5 Hort (introduction to WH., § 117). 


669; Gregory, Tk. ii. p. 537. 
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sented, probably with fair accuracy, in the pseudo-Augustinian 
homilies! which embody much of his commentary. On the com- 
mentary of Victorinus some doubt still rests, and his text, as printed, 
In the MSS. of the commentary 


of Andreas the Greek text of the Apocalypse varies considerably? ; 


is largely Vulgate in character. 


its evidence has been used in the apparatus of this edition only 
where the MSS. agree. , 

5. The grouping of the authorities for the text of the 
Apocalypse is a task of more than ordinary difficulty, for, as 
Dr Hort remarks, “historical landmarks are obscure, and familiar 
documents assume a new position®.” Since Dr Hort’s Introduction 
was written, much has been done to bring the problem nearer to 
a solution, and the student of the text will find help in various 
Weiss, Die Johannes- 
Apokalypse (in Texte und Untersuchungen Vii. 1, 1891); Bousset, 
Zur Teatkritik der Apokalypse (in T. u. U. X1. 4, 1894); Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung Johannis, 1896; Haussleiter, Die lateinische Apokalypse 
der alten afrikanischen Kirche (in Zahn’s Forschungen iv., 1891); 
Gwynn, The Apocalypse of St John, in a Syriac Version (1897). 

The text of the present edition will be found to differ only in 
a few places‘ from that of Westcott and Hort, although the editor 
has held himself free in each case to follow to the best of his own 
judgement the leading of the evidence. In the apparatus he has 
used the materials collected in Tischendorf’s editio octava critica 
mator (1872), as amended in Gregory's prolegomena iii. (1894), 
and he has added to them the evidence of Dr Gwynn’s Syriac, 
and of two early Athos minuscules (130, 186°), which were 
kindly photographed for his use by Professor Lake, of Oxford 
and Leyden. It is hoped that an apparatus thus constructed, though 
far from complete, will be sufficient to provide the student of the 
Apocalypse with opportunities of testing for himself the principles 
of criticism which the works enumerated above will suggest. 


directions from the following writers: 


1 Migne P. L.xxxv. Cf. the citations discussed: in the commentary. 


in the Regulae of Tyconius (ed. Bur- 
kitt, pp. 3, 50, 59, 6of., 71, 82). 

2 For those used by Tischendorf see 
Gregory prolegg. p. 1160. 

> Introduction to WH., § 344. 

4 The more important of these are 


© Pp. 1298—1302. 

6 On these MSS. see Lambros, Cata- 
logue of the Greek MSS. on Mt Athos, ale 
p- 97, ll. p. 3. It may be added that a 
fresh collation has been made of cod. 
A, from the London photograph. 


SVL: 


COMMENTARIES’. 


The literature of the Apocalypse is immense, but it is un- 
equally distributed in regard both to time and to place of origin. 
From the Greek-speaking East, which produced the book, no 
exposition has reached us which is earlier than the sixth century, 
and none of any importance which is later than the tenth. The 
West, on the other hand, began to comment upon St John’s 
prophecy in the time of Diocletian, and has occupied itself with 
Apocalyptic problems from the days of Irenaeus to our own. 

The following list is fairly complete so far as regards the 
patristic period, but from the age of Charlemagne to the end of 
the Middle Ages it has been thought sufficient to notice the more 
important commentaries. Since the invention of printing the 
output of books upon the Apocalypse has steadily increased, and 
a bare enumeration of them would occupy more space than we 
can afford. Only those have been mentioned which possess some 
permanent value, or may be regarded as representative of the 


several schools of Apocalyptic interpretation. 


A. Greek commentaries. 


Meuito, Bishop of Sardis, who flourished under Marcus - 
— . . . An 
Aurelius, wrote, according to Eusebius, 4.#. iv. 26, wept rod 


1 For a detailed account of commen- which I have not been able to consult. 


taries on the Apocalypse see Liicke, 
Versuch einer vollsténdigen Hinleitung 
in die Offenbarung des Iohannes (Bonn, 
1852), pp. 951—1070; and Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung Iohannis neu bearbeitet 
(Gottingen, 1896), pp. 5t—141. Liicke 
refers to Stosch, Catalogus rariorum in 
Apoc. Ioannis commentariorum, a book 


Elliott (Horae Apocalypticae, iv. pp. 275 
—528) is especially full on the post- 
Reformation period, but must be used 
with caution; his zeal for the anti- 
papal interpretation leads him at times 
to do scant justice to writers, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, who take 
another view. 


excevill COMMENTARIES 


p- 


Pp. 


SiaBdrov Kal THs droxadvpews "Iwdvvov—probably a treatise on the 
Devil in which certain passages in the Apocalypse (e.g. cc. xiL., XX.) 
came under discussion, A fragment of this work may survive’ in 
Origen, in Ps. iii. tit.: Meditwv yody 6 é rh Acia pyow adrov 
[sc. rov “ABeooahip] etvar t¥rov Tod diaBddov eravagraytos 
TH Xpvorod Bacwdela, Kat Tovrov povov pyyobels odk éreepyacato 
rev torov. On a Pseudo-Melito super Apocalypsin see Harnack, 
Gesch. 1. p. 254. 

Irenagus (ii). A MS. found at Altenberg by Marténe and 
Durand? bore the title Herenet Lugdunensis episcopt in Apocalypsin, 
but it proved to contain extracts from later writers as well as 
from Irenaeus. The statement of Jerome, de virr. iilustr. il. 9, 
“ Apocalypsin, quam interpretantur Tustinus martyr et Hirenaeus,” 
is satisfied by the expositions of certain Apocalyptic passages which 
are found in their works (cf. Harnack, Gesch. i. p. 272). 

Hippotytvs (ii.—iii.). Jerome (op. cit. 61) says of this profuse 
writer: “scripsit nonnullos in scripturas commentarios, e quibus 
haec repperi...De Apocalypsi.” The exact title of this work is given 
on the back of the Chair as yep TOY KaTAa ]waNHN €[ya]freAloy kal 
aTrokadyyewe, on which Lightfoot (Clement ii. p. 374; cf. p. 420) 
remarks: ‘from the preposition (vép, not epi), and from the 
association of the two words together, it is a safe inference that 
this was an apologetic work directed against those persons who 
objected to both works alike,” i.e. the so-called Alogi. Harnack, 
on the other hand, writes (Gesch. ii. p. 642): “De Apocalypsi ist 
wahrscheinlich...als besonderes Werk zu betrachten...welches wahr- 
scheinlich auch Andreas fiir seinen Commentar benutzt hat (zu ¢. 13. 
1 und 17. 10).” 

Cuement of Alexandria (ii.—iii.), according to Eusebius, 4.Z. vi. 
14, commented in his “Yrorurvces on all the canonical books not 
excepting the antilegomena’. 

ORIGEN (iii.), it is known, intended to expound the Apocalypse ; 
ef. in Matt. § 49 (Lommatzsch): ‘omnia haec exponere singillatim 
..non est temporis huius; exponentur autem tempore suo in 


- Revelatione Ioannis...horum autem principales expositiones atque 


probationes oportet fieri cum ipse liber propositus fuerit nobis ad 
exponendum.” But the commentary on Matthew was probably one 
of his later works, belonging to his sixtieth year (4.D. 246%), and, as 
his death followed in 253, it must be feared that he did not succeed 
in reaching the Apocalypse; certainly no fragments of homilies or 
a commentary on that book from his pen have been produced. 
,OECUMENIUS (vi.), Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. A complete 
commentary under this name has been discovered in a Messina MS. 
(cod. S. Salvatore gg, xii.)® by Dr F. Diekamp, who described it in 


1 Harnack, Geschichte, i. p. 248. D.C.B. iv. p. 111. 

2 See their Voyages Litteraires, ii. 5 The work is also found, but in a 
260, cited by Harnack, Gesch. i. shorter form, in a Turin MS. (cod. gr. 
264. 84) and the Roman MSS. Vat. gr. 1426, 

3 Ct. Zahn, Forschungen, iii. p. 154 ff.  Ottob. gr. 126—8. 

4 Westcott in Smith and Wace’s 
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COMMENTARIES CXCi1x 
the Berlin Sitzungsberichte der kin. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften for 1901 (p. 1046ff.)'. The commentary is entitled ‘Epuy- 
vela THS “ArrokadvWews tod Oeareciov Kat evayyeAcorod Kat Peoddoyou 
*Iwdvvov 4 ovyypadeioa rapa Oixovpeviov. It claims to have been 
written more than 500 years after the Apocalypse (cf. i. 2 78 
wheiotov SedpapnKdtos yxpovov...erav trAadvov 7 mevtakooiwv), but 
there are indications which mark the work as not much if at all 
laterthan a.D.600. The discoverer proceeds to shew that Oecumenius 
has been used by Andreas, and must therefore in future take 
precedence of him and stand first in the short list of extant Greek 
commentators upon the Apocalypse. 

ANDREAS’, metropolitan of Cappadocian Caesarea has left us 
a “Eppnveia cis tiv “Aroxéduyw which may be assigned to the 
second half of the sixth century. _He quotes patristic authorities 
from Papias to Cyril of Alexandria, and refers (on xx. 7 f.) to the 
invasion of the Empire by barbaric hordes & xadodpev Ovvvixd, and 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, who is styled 6 waxdpios. While the 
work of Andreas takes account of earlier writers and occasionally 
quotes them, yet, as the preface leads the reader to expect, it is in 
no sense a catena, but an independent effort to interpret the book. 
The interpretation is on Origenistic lines, but though it allegorizes 
to some extent, an attempt is made from time to time to find his- 
torical fulfilments of the Apocalyptic visions. Such a work naturally 
attracted attention in the Greek-speaking East, and from the ninth 
century onwards the commentary of Andreas was widely tran- 
scribed: nearly a third of the known minuscule MSS. of the 
Apocalypse contain it, viz. codd. 1, 18, 21, 35, 36, 43, 49, 59, 62, 
63/67, 168,70 2,.92) 72577, 70, 79 a; 80, 81, TOO, IOI, 123, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
Tot 164104, 167, 165, 160, 170, £71, 174, ¥75, 279) 184, 186°, 
192, and seven more which have not received a number. 

The editio princeps of Andreas is that of Sylburg (1596). The 
commentary was also printed in the Bibliothecae Patrum of 1589, 
1618, 1644 and 16774; in the present volume it is quoted from 
Migne, P. G. evi. 

ARETHAS, a successor of Andreas in the see of Caesarea (ix.—x.), 
occupied himself with a compilation in which his predecessor holds 
a large place; the title is SvAdoyi) eenynoews ex dvaddpwv dyiwy 
aySpay, or, according to another MS., "Ex tév “Avépéa...removnpévov 
cvvoyts cxoduKy, Tapatebeioa vd “Apéfa. His date is now given as - 
¢. A.D. 900’. 


1I owe this reference to Mr C. H. 3 Of this MS. a photograph is shewn 


Turner’s article Patristic Commentaries, 
in Hastings’ D.B. v. p. 523. 

2 On Andreas (Andrew) of Caesarea 
see Fabricius-Harles, viii. p. 696 ff. ; 
Smith and Wace, D.C.B. i. p. 154f.; 
Herzog-Hauck, i. p. 514 ff.; Bousset, 
Die Offenbarung, p. 68 f.; Gregory, pro- 
legg. p.» 1159; Von Soden, pp. 284 ff., 
702 f. 


opposite. Cod. 186 = Athos, Pantocra- 
tor 44, was photographed for the writer 
by Mr (now Professor) Lake in 1901-2, 
and a collation of its text of the Apoca- 
lypse has been made for this edition. 

4 Ittig, De bibliothecis et catenis pa- 
trum, pp. 52, 109, 426, 492. 

5 See Harnackin 7. u. U.i.1, pp. 39ff., 
43f. 


cc 
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Arethas is printed in the Cologne and Lyons Bibliothecae Patrum'’, 
in Cramer’s Catena, viii. pp. 181—496, and in Migne P. @. evi.; the 
quotations in the notes of this volume are from Migne. A critical 
edition of Andreas and Arethas is still a desideratum. 

Besides the commentary of Andreas and the compilation of 
Arethas we have in print (Cramer, viii. pp. 497—582, from MS. 
Coisl. 224, f. 333 v., sqq.) a briefer exposition of which Diekamp 
truly says that it is “nichts Anderes als der etwas verkiirzte Com- 
mentar des Andreas*.” Cramer himself represents it as Oecume- 
nian (ib. p. vi.), for what reason it does not appear; Montfaucon 
(Biblioth. Coislin., p. 275) mentions no name in connexion with it, 
though Oecumenius is named in the heading to the previous item 


(p. 33° v.): 
B. Syriac commentaries. 


““The chief Nestorian commentator, Isho‘-dad of Merw (fl. a.p. 
850), covers both Testaments in his exegetical works, but passes 
over the four shorter Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, which 
were not included in the canon of the Peshitta. The Jacobite 
Barhebraeus ({ A.D. 1286) in his Ausar Razé has the same range 
and the same exceptions as Isho“dad. The known Syriac commen- 
taries on the Apocalypse seem to be no more than three, and they 
are unpublished. (1) An anonymous commentary of unknown 
date accompanies the text in Brit. Mus. Add. 17127; an extract 
from the comment on ¢. il. is given in Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac 
MSS., part li. p. 1020 f. (2) The second commentary is that of 
Jacos (Dionysius) BarsaiBi (f¢ A.D. 1171), preserved in Brit. Mus. 
Rich. 7185 ; extracts are given by Dr Gwynn in Hermathena vi., vii. 
(3) The third is found in Cambr. Uniy. Lib. Add. 1970, a Nestorian 
MS. of the eighteenth century. An extract from it is given in the 
Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, vol. i. p. 44 f. It is apparently a recent production, 
not much earlier in date than the MS.°” 


C. Latin commentaries from the third century to the sixteenth. 


Vicrorinus, Bishop‘ of Pettau, in Pannonia (iii.)*. Of this earliest 
of Latin interpreters of the Apocalypse Jerome, himself a Pan- 
nonian, writes (de wrr. ill. 74): ‘ Victorinus, Pitabionensis episco- 
pus, non aeque Latine ut Graece noverat. unde opera eius grandia 
sensibus viliora videntur compositione verborum. sunt autem haec: 
commentarii in Genesim, in Exodum...in Apocalypsim Iohannis.” 
Elsewhere he says of Victorinus (ep. 58): “quod intellegit eloqui 
non potest,” and again (ep. 70): “licet desit eruditio, non tamen 

.deest eruditionis voluntas.” According to the same authority, 


* Ittig, op. cit. pp. 438, 504. 4 “Ex oratore episcopus,” according 
* Similarly Bousset, Comm. p. 70. to Cassiodorius (De inst. div: libr. 5). 
3 I owe this account of the Syriac > On Victorinus and his commentary 


commentaries on the Apocalypse to the on the Apocalypse see Harnack, Gesch. 
kindness of my colleague, Dr W. Emery i. p. 371 ff., and Kattenbusch, Der 
Barnes, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Apost. Symbol, p. 212. 


edited in an appendix to Theophylact 
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Victorinus was a chiliast (de virr. ill. 18: ‘Tertullianus...et Vic- 
torinus Pitabionensis et Lactantius hac opinione ducuntur ”\, and 
in his expository methods a follower of Origen (ep. 62: “taceo de 
Victorino Pitabionensi et ceteris qui Origenem in explanatione 
dumtaxat scripturarum secuti sunt”). His exact date is not 
known, but he suffered martyrdom (de wirr. ill. 74: ‘ad extremum 
martyrio coronatus est”), probably during the last persecution—an 
epoch when the Apocalypse may well have recovered in the eyes of 
Christians much of the freshness of its original interest. 

A commentary on the Apocalypse bearing the name of Victorinus 
is extant in two forms—a shorter form printed in De la Bigne’s 
Bibliotheca Patrum, t. vi. (Paris, 1575)!, and a longer which appears 
in Gallandi, t. iv., and in Migne, P. LZ. v. In the Zeitschrift f. 
kirchl. Wissenschaft u. kirchl. Leben for 1886 Haussleiter maintained 
that neither form represents the original work as it came from the 
pen of Victorinus. The shorter form is a revision of Victorinus by 
Jerome, who used also the commentary of Tyconius, and the longer 
is based on a later recension of the shorter. Since this theory was 
broached Haussleiter has been engaged in preparing an edition of 
Victorinus for the Vienna Corpus, and his researches have con- 
vinced him that the text presented by Cod. Vat. Ottob. Lat. 3288 a 
approaches more nearly to the original than either of the printed 
texts, and in particular that it contains the chiliastic end of the 
commentary, which Jerome removed’. In the notes of the present 
volume ‘ Victorinus’ stands for the longer form of the Jerome- 
Victorinus commentary, which is quoted from Migne’s reprint. 

Tycontus (? Tichonius, Ticonius*), African and Donatist, followed 
Victorinus after an interval of about a century; his florwit is 
usually given as c. A.D. 390. According to Gennadius of Marseilles 
he was “in Divinis litteris eruditus iuxta historiam suflicienter, in 
saecularibus non ignarus.” His exposition differed widely from his 
predecessor’s: “exposuit et Apocalypsin Iohannis ex integro, nihil 
in ea carnale sed totum intellegens spiritale...mille quoque annorum 
regni in terra iustorum post resurrectionem futuri suspicionem 
tulit...neque duas in carne resurrectiones mortuorum futuras, unam 
iustorum et alteram iniustorum, sed unam et tunc semel omnium.” 

Donatist as he was, Tyconius wins high praise for his exposition 
of the Apocalypse from one who was no mean judge of the inter- 
preter’s art. Bede writes of him: ‘[Apocalypsin] et vivaciter 
intellexit, et veridice satisque catholice disseruit, praeter ea dun- - 
taxat loca in quibus suae partis...schisma defendere nisus, perse- 


p. 103. On Tyconius himself and his 


It had been previously 
commentary see D.C.B. iv. 1025 ff., 


1 Tttig, p. 52. 


Haussleiter 


on St Paul by Jo. Lornicerus in 1543. 

2 See Lh. Litteraturblatt, Apr. 26, 
1895; and cf. J. R. Harris, in Hxpositor, 
y. 1. p. 448, and A. Ehrard, Die altchr. 
Litteratur, von 1884-1900, i. p. 484 ff. 

3 On the spelling of this name see 
Burkitt in Texts and Studies, iii. 1. 


in Zeitschrift f. kirchl. 
Wissenschaft etc., vii. (1886), p. 239 ff.,and 
in Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. (1891); Tr. 
Hahn, Tyconius-Studien in Bonwetsch 
and Seeberg’s Studien, vi. 2 (1900); and 
Prof. Burkitt’s edition of the Regulae, 
already named. 
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cutiones quas ipsi...pertulerunt...in eadem gloriatur Apocalypsi 
fuisse praedictas'.” That this judgement is just is shewn bythe free 
use which was made of Tyconius not only by Bede himself, but by a 
succession of Catholic writers—Primasius, Beatus, the author of 
the homilies on the Apocalypse printed in the appendix to the 
third volume of the Benedictine Augustine and in Migne, P. L. 
xxxv.?, and the commentary published by Dom Amelli in the 
Spicilegiwm Casinense (iii. pp. 263—331)*. The work of Tyconius 
as a whole is perhaps no longer extant, but it can be largely recon- 
structed from those Catholic expositors who followed in his steps. 

Primasius, of Hadrumetum in Byzacena*, another African, but a 
Catholic Bishop, wrote on the Apocalypse before 543-4, when his 
commentary is mentioned by Cassiodorius (de inst. div. libr. 9: 
‘“nostris quoque temporibus Apocalypsis...Primasii antistitis Afri- 
cani studio...quinque libris exposita est”). It was thus an early 
work, completed before Primasius was embroiled in the controversy 
raised in Africa by the ‘Three Chapters.’ With regard to its 
character it possesses, as Haussleiter remarks, only a secondary 
value, being largely made up of Tyconius and Augustine. Augus- 
tine is in places (e.g. in the comment on Apoc. xx.) transferred 
almost bodily to the pages of Primasius; Tyconius is a “preciosa 
in stercore gemma,” which the Bishop picks out of the mire to 
adorn his pages. 

The commentary of Primasius has come down to us entire. The 
edatio princeps was that of Cervicornus (Hirschhorn), Cologne, 1535. 
This was followed by editions in the Cologne, Paris, and Lyons 
bibliothecae of 1618, 1644, and 1677°; the Paris edition is followed 
generally in Migne, P. ZL. lxviii., whose reprint is quoted in the 
present volume. The African Latin text of the Apocalypse, which 
happily has been preserved in the commentary of Primasius, is cited 
from Haussleiter’s admirable edition in Zahn’s Forschungen. It is 
in this text that the value of Primasius to the modern student 
chiefly lies: see above, p. excy. 

AprinGtus (vi.) Bishop of Pax (whether Pax Julia = Béja, in 
Portugal, or P. Augusta = Badajoz, in Spain), under Theudis, King 
of the Visigoths (4.D. 531548), was working upon the Apocalypse 
nearly about the time when Primasius wrote his commentary. So 
we learn from Isidore of Seville (de virr. ill. 30: “ Apringius, eccle- 
siae Pacensis Hispaniarum episcopus...claruit temporibus Theudis 
principis Gothorum”). The commentary of Apringius was published 


1 Migne, P. L. xciii. col. 132f. 


Class. Review, iii. p. 222. 
* See Haussleiter, Zeitschrift, p. 240. 


3 See H. L. Ramsay, Commentaire de 


The pseudo-Augustinian homilies are 
represented in the apparatus to the text 
of this commentary by the symbol 
anon38, used by Tischendorf. In a 
St John’s (Cambridge) MS, this com- 
mentary is entitled: “‘tractatus Gennadii 
presbiteri Massiliae de mille annis et de 
Apocalypsi’”’; see Dr M. R. James in 


? Apocalypse par Beatus, p. 17 f. 

4 On Primasius see Haussleiter in 
Zahn, and in Herzog-Hauck, xvi. p. 
55 ff., as well as his earlier ‘ programm,’ 
Leben u. Werke des Bischofs Primasius 
(Erlangen, 1887); and ef. Kihn, Theo- 
dor v. Mopsuestia, p. 248 ft. 


® Ittig, pp. 109, 439, 505. 
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at Paris in 1900 by Dom Féroten from a MS. belonging to the 
University of Copenhagen. Unfortunately the MS. gives the work 
of Apringius only so far as regards Apoc. i. 1—v. 7, and xviii. 6— 
xxii. 21, the lacuna v. 8—xviii. 5 being filled with scholia from 
Jerome-Victorinus. 

According to Isidore, Apringius expounded the Apocalypse 
“subtili sensu atque illustri sermone, melius pene quam veteres 
ecclesiastici viri exposuisse videntur.” A few specimens from 
M. Féroten’s edition have been given in the notes of this com- 
mentary. ; 

Cassioporius, probably after his retirement to Viviers (A.D. 540), 
wrote brief notes (complexiones) on the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypse, which were first published by Maffei in 1721, and are re- 
printed in Migne, P. LZ. lxx. In the Apocalypse he refers his 
readers to Tyconius, and shews also the influence of Victorinus 
and Augustine. 

Barpa of Wearmouth and Jarrow (A.D. 672—735) comes next 
in order of time among Latin commentators on the Apocalypse. 
In his explanatio Apocalypsis, as in his other expository works, Bede 
freely recognizes the secondary character of his expositions; in 
the Apocalypse, while drawing on the Fathers generally, he makes 
especial use of. earlier Western commentators on the book, especially 
of Primasius and Tyconius; the latter is not seldom quoted by 
name. Yet Bede is no mere compiler, and not the least valuable 
of his remarks are those where the personality of the Northumbrian 
saint reveals itself. Bede's work on the Apocalypse is quoted in 
this volume from Migne, P. ZL. xcv. 

Amprosius ANSBERTUS (or Autpertus)’, a Benedictine monk of 
French origin who died as Abbot of an Italian monastery, composed 
his commentarti in Apocalypsim during the pontificate of Paul I. 
(A.D. 757—767), and dedicated them to Paul’s successor, Stephen IV. 
(A.D. 768—772). He makes use of Jerome-Victorinus, Tyconius, 
and even of Bede, but especially of Primasius, who supplies the 
staple of his expositions. The work is printed in the Cologne and 
Lyons Bibliothecae Patrum, but does not appear in Migne’s Latin 
Patrology. 

Bratus of Liebana (Libana), the Spanish Benedictine who in 
A.D. 785 joined Etherius Bishop of Osma in a work against Eli- 
pandus of Toledo on the Adoptianist question. His commentary 
on the Apocalypse’, which is dedicated to Etherius, is, like Bede’s, ~ 
professedly based to a great extent on the works of his predecessors, 
among whom he specifies Jerome (i.e. Victorinus in Jerome’s recen- 
sion), Augustine, Tyconius, and Apringius. Tyconius, in particular, 
has been largely used, although it is possible to exaggerate the debt 


1 See Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. Lat. i. Ramsay, of Downside Abbey, reprinted 
p- 77; Smith and Wace, D. C. B. i. from the Revue d'histoire et de littérature 
p. 232 ; Herzog-Hauck, ii. p. 308 f. religieuses, t. vii. (1902), kindly com- 

2 On the Commentary of Beatus and municated tome byDomE.C. Butler, and 
its MSS. see two articles by Dom H.L. Haussleiter’s article already mentioned. 
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which Beatus owes to him. The conclusion at which Dom Ramsay 
arrives is probably not far from the truth: “je crois que partout 
ou Beatus, Primasius, et le Pseudo-Augustine exploitent un fonds 
commun, ce fonds est celui de Tyconius (sinon de Victorinus)’.’ : 

The MSS. of Beatus have long been famous for their illumina- 
tions, which supply rich materials for the study of early Spanish 
art?, But there is only one printed text®, and the book is so rare 
that no copy is to be found at the British Museum or in the Cam- 
bridge University Library*. 

Of Latin writers on the Apocalypse from the beginning of the 
ninth century to the sixteenth the following deserve to be specially 
mentioned : 

Cent. ix. Axtcurn (Migne P. Z.c.), Berencaupus (Migne xvii.). 
Haymo (Migne exviii.). Watarrip Srrazo (?) (Migne exiv.). 

Cent. xii. Anserm of Havilberg (D’Achéry, Spicilegium, 1.). 
Anseitm of Laon (Migne clxiii.). Bruno of Asti (Migne clxy.). 
Joacuim of Calabria (Venice, 1519 and 1527). RuicHarp of St 
Victor (Migne xcvi.). Ruprrtr of Deutz (Migne clxix.). 

Cent. xiii, Atpertus Maenus (Opera, t. xii., Lyons, 1651). 
Hueco pz §. Caro (postilla vii., Cologne, 1620). PrtTer JOHN OLIVA 
(postilla in Apocalypsin). PsEupo-Aquinas (Opera S. Thomae Aq., 
t. xxill., Parma, 1869). 

Cent. xiv. NicoLtas DE GorHam (Antwerp, 1617—20). Niconas 
or Lyra (Rome, 1471—2). 

Cent. xv. Dionysius CarTuusianus (Paris, 1530). 

Most of these mediaeval expositors follow their predecessors more 
or less closely, and satisfy themselves with a spiritualizing exegesis. 
But there are exceptions, especially Berengaud, Rupert of Deutz, 
and Joachim ; the last-named has left a work which is a landmark 
in the history of Apocalyptic interpretation. 


D. Commentaries, and other books bearing upon the interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to the present time. 


D. Erasmus. <Annotationesin N. T. Basle, 1516. 

F. Lambertus. Hxegeseos in Apoe. libri vii, Marburg, 1528. 

H. Bullinger. Jn Apoc. conciones c. Basle, 1557. 

T. Bibliander. Commentarius in Apoc. Basle, 15609. 

J. Foxe. Meditations on the Apoc. London, 1587. 

J. Winckelmann. Commentarius in Apoc. Frankfort, 1590. 

F. Ribeira. Commentarius in sacram b. Ioannis Apoc. Salamanca, 
I5QI. 

J. Napier. A plain discovery of the whole Revelation. Edin- 
burgh, 1593. 


! Le Commentaire de Beatus, p. 8. my quotations to the kindness of Prof. 
2H. L. Ramsay, The MSS. of Beatus, Burkitt, who left in my hands for some 
weeks a copy which had come into his 


5 Nats 
® The edition of Florez (Madrid, 1770). possession. 


* Burkitt, Dyconius, p. xiii, I owe 
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L. ab Alcasar. Vestigatio arcani sensus in Apoc. Antwerp, 1614. 
A. Salmeron. Jn Lohannis Apoc. praeludia. Cologne, 1614. 
See Brightman. The Revelation of St John illustrated. London, 
1616, 
D. Paraeus. Commentarius in Apoc. Heidelberg, 1618. 
Cornelius a Lapide. Commentaria in...Apoc. Antwerp and 
Lyons, 1627. 
J. Mede. Clavis Apocalypseos...una cum Commentario. Cam- 
bridge, 1627. 
J. Gerhard. Annotationes in Apoc. Jena, 1643. 
H. Grotius. Annotationes in Apoc. Paris, 1644. 
L. de Dieu. Animadversiones in Apoc. Leyden, 1646. 
H. Hammond. Paraphrase and Annotations upon the N. T. 
London, 1653. ; 
J. B. Bossuet. JL’ Apocalypse avec une explication. Paris, 1660. 
J. Cocceius. Cogitationes in Apoc. Amsterdam, 1673. 
D. Hervé. Apocalypsis explicatio historica. Lyons, 1684. 
P. Jurien. L’accomplissement des prophéties. Rotterdam, 1686. 
C. Vitringa. “Avaxpiois Apocalypsios. Franeker, 1705. 
W. Whiston. Zssay on the Revelation of St John. Cambridge, 
1706. 
J.J. Schlurmann. Die Offenbarung Iohannis. Lippstadt, 1722. 
F, Abauzit. Hssai sur ’ Apocalypse. Geneva, 1730. 
I. Newton. Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apoc. London, 1732. 
J. A. Bengel. Lrklarte Ofenbarung Johannis. Stuttgart, 1740. 
J.J. Wetstein. WV. 7. Graecum (ii.). Amsterdam, 1752. 
J. Gill. Lxposition of the Revelation. London, 1776. 
J. G. von Herder. Mapav afd. Riga, 1779. 
J. 8. Herrenschneider. Tentamen Apocalypseos. Strassburg, 1786. 
I. G. Eichhorn. Commentariws in Apoc. Gottingen, 1791. 
P. J. 8. Vogel. Commentationes vit. de Apocalypsi. Erlangen, 
1811—16. 
G. H. A. Ewald. Commentarius in Apoc. Géttingen, 1828. 
A. L. Matthai. Die Ofenbarung Johannis. Géttingen, 1828. 
Edw. Irving. Lectwres on the Book of Revelation. London, 1829. 
J. Oroly. The Apocalypse of John. London, 1838. 
CO. F. J. Ziillig. Die Offenbarung Johannis erklart. Stuttgart, 
1834—40. 
W. ne Burgh. An Exposition of the Book of Levelation. - 
Dublin, 1845. 
M. Stuart. Commentary on the Apocalypse. London, 1845. 
W. M. L. de Wette. Kurze Erkldérung der Offenbarung. Leipzig, 


1848. 
EH. W. Hengstenberg. Die Offenbarung...erldutert. Berlin, 
1849— 51. 


E. H. Elliott. Horae Apocalypticae. London, 1851. 
F. Diisterdieck. Handbuch ii. d. Offenbarung. Gottingen, 1852. 
I. Williams. Zhe Apocalypse. London, 1852. 
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.H.E. Ebrard. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Kénigsberg, 1853. 
. A, Auberlen. Der Prophet Daniel u. die Offenbarung. Basle, 
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tern. Commentar ii. die Offenbarung. Schaffhausen, 1354. 
leek. Vorlesungen wu. die Apocalypse. Berlin, 1859. 

. Alford. The Greek Testament, vol. iv. Cambridge, 1861. 

. Ewald. Die Johanneischen Schriften...erklart. Gottingen, 
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F. D. Maurice. Lectwres on the Apocalypse. Cambridge, 1361. 
R. ©. Trench. Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches. 
London, 1861. 
G. Volkmar. Commentar zur Offenbarung. Ziirich, 1862. 
C. Wordsworth. The New Testament, vol. ii. London, 1864. 
A. Cerese. L’apocalysse 0 Revelatione, 1869—71. 
C.J. Vaughan. The Revelation of St John. London, 1870. 
E. Renan. JL’Antechrist. Paris, 1871. 
J.C. A. Hofmann. Die Offenbarung Johannis. 1874. 
A. Bisping. Erklaérung der Apocalypse. Minster, 1876. 
C. H. A. Burger. Die Offenbarung Johannis. 1877. 
E. Reuss. JL’ Apocalypse. Paris, 1878. 
W. Lee. The Revelation of St John. London, 1881. 
Th. Zahn. Apokalyptische Studien (in Z. f. kirchl. Wissenschaft 
u. k. Leben), 1885—6; Linleitung, ii. 1899. 
H. J. Holtzmann. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Freiburg i. B., 
1801. 
W. Milligan. Zhe Book of Revelation. London, 1889. 
4 T. L. Scott. Zhe visions of the Apocalypse and their lessons. 
London, 1893. 
Ss W.H. Simcox. The Revelation of St John, Cambridge, 1893. 
W. Bousset. Die Offenbarung Johannis. Gottingen, 1896. 
E. W. Benson. The Apocalypse: an introductory study. London, 
1900. 
L. Prager. Die Ofenbarung Johannis. Leipzig, 1gor. 
C. Anderson Scott.. Revelation (in the Century Bible). Edinburgh 
n. d.). 
F. 0 Porter. Messages of the Apocalypticul writers. - London, 


1905. 
F. J. A. Hort. The Apocalypse of St John i—iii. London, 
1908. 


A volume on the Apocalypse by Dr R. H. Charles is announced 
by Messrs T. and T. Clark, in connexion with the International 
Critical Commentary. 
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XVIII. 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF INTERPRETATION, 


1. More than once? the Apocalypse appeals to the intelli- 
gence of the Christian student, inviting him to unravel its 
meaning if he can. Here is wisdom. He that hath understanding, 
let him count the number of the Beast. Here is the mind which 
hath wisdom. The challenge was accepted almost from the first, 
but with results which shew by their wide divergence the diffi- 
culties of the task. Schools of Apocalyptic interpretation have 
arisen, varying not only in detail, but in principle. It is the 
purpose of the present chapter to sketch? the progress of this 
movement from the second century to our own time, and then 


yp 


to indicate the lines which have been followed in the present ‘ 


exposition. 

2. The Ante-Nicene Church, although she seems to have 
produced | but one exposition ‘of the book, was certainly not in- 
different to the chief problems which it raises. Two of these, in 
particular—the questions connected with the coming of Antichrist 
and the hope of the Thousand Years—excited the liveliest interest 
during the age of persecution. Justin, as we have seen, found 


support for his chiliastic views in Apoc. xx. Irenaeus* bases upon 


Apoce. xxi, amongst other prophecies, his expectation of a terrestrial 
kingdom and a restored Jerusalem. He identifies the first of 
St John’s Wild Beasts with St Paul’s Man of Sin, and gives as one 
reading of the Number of the Beast the word Aatesvos, adding : 

1 Apoe, xiii. 18, xvii. 9. 3 Haer. v. 35. 2 (cf. Hus. H.2. iii. 


2 Details must be sought in Liicke 39). 
and Bousset. 
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“Latini enim sunt qui nunc regnant’.” From Apoe. xvii. 12 ff. he 
gathers that the Empire would be broken up into ten kingdoms, 
and Babylon (? Rome) be reduced to ashes’. Hippolytus, especially 
in his tract On Christ and Antichrist, carries the interpretation 
of Irenaeus some steps further. The first Beast is the Empire, 
which will be wounded to death, but restored by Antichrist; the 
Second Beast represents the ten kingdoms that are to take the place 
of the Empire*, The Woman with child is the Church‘; Babylon is 
Rome’; the Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, the rpodpopuor 
of the Second Coming®. In common with Justin and Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus entertains millennarian hopes, which he grounds on 
Apoc. xx! 

In Justin and Irenaeus—probably also in Hippolytus—we 
seem to catch a glimpse of the interpretation which prevailed in 
Asia in the early decades of the second century. The Alex- 
andrians, who were without such guidance, interpreted the 
Apocalypse spiritually. Thus Clement sees in the four and 
twenty Elders a symbol of the equality of Jew and Gentile within 
the Christian Church’; in the tails of the locusts of the Abyss, 
the mischievous influence of immoral teachers®: in the many- 
coloured foundation stones of the City of God, the manifold grace 
of Apostolic teaching”. Origen repudiates as “Jewish”” the literal 
interpretation which the chiliasts gave to the closing chapters of 
the book; and his incidental references to the Apocalypse savour 
of an arbitrary though often noble and helpful mysticism. Thus 
he takes the sealed roll to be Scripture, to which Christ alone has 
the key”: the vision of the open heaven, from which the Word of 
God issues forth on a white horse, suggests to him the opening of 
heaven by the Divine Word through the white light of knowledge 
which He imparts to believers®, Methodius must on the whole 


BRS sls By Bkoh kal elkayv Tis beXovons Baowelas Tey 
2 ZOs Ke dylow, ws “lwdvyns év ry droxadtWe din- 
° Ed. Lagarde, p. 24 ft. rena, 
4 Lag. p. 31f. thy pév ofy yuvaika 8 strom. vi. 13, 8 107. 
capéorata Thy ex knotay edmwoeV. ® strom. ili. £8, § 106. 
> Lag. p. 17 Kat yap airy oe [e.g. roy 1 naed. ii. 12, § 109. 
"Teodor? efHpioev. U1 de prine. ii. 11. 12. 
6 Lag. p. 26. 12 philoc. v. 5. 


7 Lag. p. 153 70 odBBarov TUmos éart 13 in Ioann, t. li. 6. 
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be ranked with the Alexandrians, in regard to his method of in- 
terpreting the Apocalypse. In his exposition of Apoce. xii he finds 
in the Woman’s child not Christ Himself but the baptized soul 
in which Christ is born. The seven heads of the Dragon are the 
greater sins?; his ten horns are contrasted with the Ten Command- 
ments of the Decalogue. The Beast appears to be regarded as a 
symbol of fleshly lust®. 

The Latin fathers of the first three centuries, on the other 
hand, carry on the line of interpretation started by Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus. Thus Tertullian regards Babylon as an image of 
Rome, “ut proinde magnae et regno superbae et sanctorum Dei 
debellatricis‘.” The Beast from the sea is Antichrist, who with his 
False Prophet will wage war against the Church’, A kingdom of 
the Saints is expected which will have its seat on earth, though it 
belongs to another order, and will be preceded by a resurrection of 
the body®. An orderly plan runs through St John’s work, though the 
order must not be pressed so far as to include chronological details’. 

Of the commentary of Victorinus in general it is impossible to 
speak with confidence until it is before us in a form nearer to that 
in which it came from his pen*. But the extract published by 
Haussleiter? from what appears to be the original work confirms 
the statement that Victorinus held firmly by the chiliastic inter- 
pretation of Apoc. xx. 


A few sentences will sufficiently illustrate his attitude. ‘In hac 
eadem prima resurrectione et civitas futura et sponsa per hanc 
scripturam expressa est...quotquot ergo non anticipaverint surgere 
in prima resurrectione et regnare cum Christo super orbem...sur- 
gent in novissima tuba post annos mille...In regno ergo et in 
prima resurrectione exhibetur civitas sancta, quam vidit descensuram 


de caelo quadratam, differentem a vice mortuositatis et doloris et _ 


genesis...ostendit scriptura adferri ibi munera regum serviturorum 
novissimorum...et civitatum.” 


3. A new stage of Apocalyptic interpretation is reached at 
the end of the fourth century, when Tyconius wrote his epoch- 


1 Symp. viii. 4 ff. 7 de res.,l.c. “in Apocalypsi Ioannis 
2 Cf. Origen, in Mt. xxiv. 29. ordo temporum sternitur.” 

Se lOr Las 8 See c. xvii., p. cci. 

4 adv. Mare. iii. 13. 9 In Theologisches Literaturblatt, 26 
5 de resurr. carnis, 25. Apr. 1905, col. 192 ff. 


6 adv. Mare, iii. 24. 
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making commentary. Though the work has not survived as a 
whole, its line of interpretation and many of its details can be 
recovered from later expositions!, It is abundantly clear that 
- Tyconius trod in the steps of Origen rather than of Victorinus; 
he inclined to a mystical exegesis, even if he did not altogether 
exclude literal or historical fulfilments. But his method was 
( largely new, and his own, as.may be gathered from his liber — 
\ reguiarum. His fourth ‘rule’ reveals the principle with which 
he approached his task: “loquimur secundum mysteria caelestis 
sapientiae magisterio Sancti Spiritus, qui cum veritatis pretium 
fidem constituerit mysteriis narravit in speciem genus ab- 
scondens...dum enim speciem narrat, ita in genus transit ut 
‘transitus non statim liquido appareat?” The expositor of the 
Apocalypse, on this principle, would pass insensibly from a name 
which suggested a particular object to the universal fact which it 
symbolized ; e.g. from Jerusalem to the Church, or from Babylon 
to the hostile world®. By this means Tyconius was enabled to pass 
lightly over the references to Rome and the persecuting Emperors, 
which since the conversion of the Empire had ceased to be of 
special interest, and to fix the attention of the reader upon the 
world-long struggle between good and evil; while on the other 
hand his ‘rule’ did not prevent him from finding a crucial 
instance of that struggle in the fight which his own party 
were making at the time in Africa against the Catholic Church, 
identified in his judgement with the evil of the world. 

So far as his principle of interpretation is concerned Tyconius 
had many Catholic followers, who made no secret of their 
indebtedness to the great Donatist. In his interpretation of 
Apoc. xx. Augustine agrees in the main with Tyconius. Primasius, 
Cassiodorius, Apringius, Bede, Beatus, and most of the writers on 
the Apocalypse who followed them in the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages;-were content with a mystical exegesis which varied 
in its details according to the fancy of the individual expositor 
or the needs or ideas of his time. 


DP. eeit. > Burkitt, pp. 31, 50. 
2 Burkitt, pp. xv., 31. 4 de civitate, xx. 7 ff, 
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4. While Primasius and others were popularizing the method 
of Tyconius in the Latin West, the Greek East made its first and 
only serious attempt to expound the Apocalypse. Of Oecumenius 
nothing can be said until his commentary finds an editor. But 


ac 


Andreas is perhaps the best known of ancient expositors of the 
Apocalypse, and certainly none of them is more edifying or, in 
his own way, more attractive. Entering on his work with the ) 
conviction that Scripture holds a threefold sense’, he agrees with 
the Alexandrians in attaching especial importance to the spiritual 
interpretation of a book, which beyond other books in the New 
Testament lends itself to such treatment. But he does not depart 
so entirely from the earlier school of Irenaeus and Hippolytus 
as his Western contemporaries did; side by side with mystical | 
exposition he places suggestions of a historical fulfilment. If he 
regards Babylon as the World considered as the standing enemy 
of the Church, in the seven kings he sees successive embodiments 
of the World-power, of which the sixth was Rome and the seventh 
Constantinople. On the other hand the millennium is explained as 
it is by Augustine and the other followers of Tyconius. Thus the | 
greatest of the Greek commentaries on the Apocalypse is a syn- | | 
cretism, blending the methods of Irenaeus, Origen, and Tyconius, \ 
while at the same time the writer feels his way towards the later | 
system of interpretation which discovers in St John’s prophecy | 
anticipations of the course of history. 

5. In the West at long intervals one or two expositors suc- 
ceeded in breaking loose from the tradition started by Tyconius. 
Berengaud, a ninth century writer whose commentary has found 
a place in the appendix to the works of St Ambrose, combines 
the mystical with the historical interpretation, and endeavours ce 
make the Apocalypse cover the whole course of human events. 
The first six seals carry the history of the world from Adam to the 
fall of Jerusalem; the first six trumpets represent the preaching 
of the word from the age of the patriarchs to the age of the 
Christian martyrs. The Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, 


1 prol.: maoa Oedmvevoros ypapy, dre éx THs Oelas OedwpyTat XapLros. 
Tprmepel TH avOpsmw VmdpxovTL, TpLmephs 
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whose coming will precede the second Coming of the Lord. The 
first Beast is Antichrist, and his seven heads are the seven deadly 
sins'; the second Beast is a follower of Antichrist, or those who 
preach him taken collectively ; as for the number of the Beast, 
Berengaud is afraid to inquire into it, lest it may correspond with 
the letters of his own name. Babylon is Pagan Rome, but Rome 
regarded as representing the “civitas Diaboli”; the ten horns 
of the Beast on which she sits are the successive incursions of 
barbarians which broke up the Roman Empire. The Thousand 
Years reach from the Ascension to the end of the world; the 
first resurrection is the condition of the Saints in the present 
life. A more remarkable departure from the older interpreta- 
tions is made in the Enchiridion in Apocalypsim of Joachim 
(+ 1202), founder of the Ordo Florensis.. Joachim’s work is 
an attempt to find correspondences between the Apocalypse 
and the events and expectations of the twelfth century. The 
Beast from .the sea is Islam, wounded to the death by the 
Crusades ; the False Prophet is identified with the heretical sects 
of the age; Babylon is Rome, no longer pagan, but worldly and 
vice-ridden nevertheless. Of the seven heads of the Beast the fifth 
is the Emperor Frederick L, and the sixth Saladin; the seventh is 
Antichrist ; the destruction of Antichrist will be followed by the 
millennium, which thus recovers its place as a hope of the future. 

Of Joachim’s personal loyalty to the Roman Church there can 
be no doubt. But his method was speedily turned against the 
Church by less discreet followers. Under the year 1257 Matthew 
Paris relates that certain Franciscans of Paris “quaedam nova 
praedicabant...deliramenta quae de libro Ioachim Abbatis...ex- 
traxerunt, et quendam librum composuerunt quem sic eis intitulare 
complacuit Ineipit Hvangelium aeternum*”; the Pope, he adds; 
commanded the book to be burnt, “et alia quae de Ioachim 
corruptela dicuntur emanasse.” But the movement. continued, 
and early in the fourteenth century the fate of the Evangelium 


1 See p. ccix. num Evangelium was a friar named 
2 Cf. C.Q.R. for Oct. 1907 (p. 17 ff.). Gerhard; see Giesler (E, Tr:),, aii. 
3 See note on Apoc. xiv. 6. The » 257 0. , 
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aeternum was shared by the postilla super A pocalypsim of Peter 
John Oliva, another Franciscan ; nor can we wonder, when among 
the scanty extracts of Oliva’s sible which escaped the flames we 
read: “Per sedem bestiae principaliter designatus carnalis clerus 
-..In quo quidem bestialis vita...regnat...longe plus quam in 
laicis.”...“Muher stat hic pro Romana gente et imperio, tam 
prout fuit quondam in statu paganismi quam prout postmodum 
fuit in fide Christi.”...“Quidam putant quod tam Antichristus 
mysticus quam proprius et magnus erit pseudo-papa.” When 
such things were written within the Church, it is not matter 


for ‘surprise that the sects took the further step of identifying | 
Antichrist with the Papacy or the occupants of the Papal See, or | 


that this became a commonplace of Apocalyptic interpretation 
among reforming sects and Churches. 

On the papal side a counter-attempt to interpret the Apoca- 
lypse in the light of history was made by Nicolas of Lyra (+1340). 
He finds in it a forecast of the course of events from the time 
of Domitian to his own. In Lyra’s judgement the millennium 
began with the founding of the Mendicant orders, which had 
bound Satan, as he thinks, for a considerable period of time. 

6. With the Reformation of the sixteenth century a new 
era of Apocalyptic exegesis begins. Each side in the great 
controversy found inspiration in this book. The reforming party 
inherited the method of Joachim and the Franciscans: the 
equation ‘the Pope, or the Papacy, is Antichrist’ was the corner- 
stone of their interpretation. On the papal side, under the 
stress of the Protestant attack, new methods arose, which at a 
later time found followers among the reformed. Their authors 


were Spaniards and members of the Society of Jesus. Francis ~ 


ee 


Ribeira (+ 1601), a professor at Salamanca, came to his task 
equipped with a knowledge of both the Greek and Latin com- 
_ mentators of the patristic period, but with an open mind which 
refused to be bound by their exegesis. He took his stand on the 
principle that the Apocalyptist foresaw only the nearer future 
and the last things, and offered no anticipations of intermediate 
history. Thus he was able to relegate Antichrist to the time 


pe 
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of the end, and though with the majority of interpreters he 
identified Babylon with Rome, he could contend that the city 
which St John saw upon the Beast was not, as some said, Rome 
under papal rule, but the degenerate Rome of a future age. 
Ribeira has been described as a futurist, but the designation is 
inaccurate if it overlooks his real appreciation of the historical 
on the other hand, was a chovanele going eee ” In his sada 
ment the body of St John’s prophecy falls into two great portions, 
cc. iv.—xi., and cc. xil.—xix., answering severally to the conflict of 
the Church with Judaism and her conflict with paganism; while 
the closing chapters (xx.—xxii.) describe her present triumph and 
predominance. Both Alcasar and Ribeira wrote in the interests 
of a party, and neither of the schemes which they propose is free 


, from manifest difficulties; yet both works mark an advance upon 


earlier interpretations in so far as they approach the book from 


| the standpoint of the writer and his time, and abstain from reading 


‘ into it the events or ideas of a widely different period. 

7. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were busy with 
the work of Apocalyptic exposition. In England Joseph Mede 
and two eminent Cambridge mathematicians, Sir Isaac Newton 

fine William Whiston, found minute fulfilments of St John’s 


( prophecy from the days of Domitian to their own!; on the 


continent the same general system of interpretation was adopted, 
with varying results, by two no less eminent authorities, Vitringa 
and Ben Sengel. On the other hand Grotius and Hammond trod 
generally in the steps of Alcasar, while on the papal side the 
great Bossuet suggested the division of the prophecy into three 
historical periods, the age of persecution (cc. v.—xix.), the triumph 
of the Church (¢. xx. 1—10), and the epoch of final conflict and 
victory (cc. xx. II—xxii. 13). At the end of the eighteenth 
century Eichhorn struck a note which has been taken up again 
quite recently, The Apocalypse is in his view a great poem, or 


1 «¢ While I write,’ says Mede, ‘news _ victories over the Emperor in defence 
is brought of a Prince from the North of the German afflicted Protestants’.” 
(meaning Gustavus Adolphus) gaining (Elliott, H.A. iv. p. 474.) 
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rather a drama, which may be broken up into acts and scenes— 
the drama of the progress and victory of the Christian faith. 

8. While inheriting the methods of its predecessors, the 
nineteenth century found itself in possession of new data by 
which it was enabled to correct or extend their application. The 
progress of events shifted the point of view from which the 
advocates of the continuously historical interpretation regarded 
St John’s visions; room had to be made, for instance, for Oe) 
French Revolution and all the disturbing tendencies which it 
represented or set going’. Among expositors who revolted from 
a system which was under the necessity of revising its results 
with the progress of events some, like 8. R. Maitland and Isaac 
Williams in England, and Stern, Bisping, and others on the 
continent, revived and carried to greater lengths the ‘futurist’ ’ 


views of Ribeira; while others, like Auberlen, fell back upon the \ 
position that the Apocalypse revealed a philosophy of history and _/ 


anticipated persons or events only when they were “solitary 
examples of a principle.” In Germany a new attitude towards 
the interpretation of the book was created by the endeavour to 
investigate its sources. If the Apocalypse of John is a Jewish 
work adapted for reading in Christian congregations, or a com- 
pilation from non-canonical apocalypses, it is difficult to regard 
the book as more than a storehouse of first-century eschatology, 
or a historical monument which throws light on an obscure age. 
In that case it is undoubtedly of first-rate importance to the 
student of history, but its claims to be regarded as a prophecy in 
any true sense of the word can no longer be taken seriously. In 
Germany this estimate of the Apocalypse is still dominant, and 
it has revolutionized the interpretation of the book. In England 
there are signs of a desire to assimilate all that may be of 
permanent value in the results of research, without abandoning 
belief in the canonical authority or prophetical character of St 
John’s work. Examples of this attitude may be found in Professor 
Sir W. M. Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches, and in the most 
recent of English commentaries on the Revelation, the brief but 


1 See, e.g., Elliott, H.A. iii. 300 ff. Apocalypse, p. 48. 
2 Auberlen, cited by Archbp. Benson, 
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suggestive contribution made to Professor Adeney’s Century Bible 
by Mr Anderson Scott. 

g. It remains to state the principles of interpretation by which 
the following exposition has been guided. 

The interpretation of an ancient book, especially of a book such 
as the Apocalypse, must depend in great part on the view which 
the interpreter is led to take of its literary character, purpose, 
destination, and date. These points have been discussed in the 
earlier chapters of the introduction, and it is only necessary here 
to shew how the judgements which have been formed upon them 
affect the present writer's attitude toward the problems and the 
general significance of the book. 

(1) This commentary has been written under the conviction 
that the author of the Apocalypse was, what he claimed to be, an 
inspired prophet. He belongs to the order which in older days 
produced the books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. He knows 
himself to be a medium of communication between God and 
Christ on the one hand, and the Church on the other. His mind 
has been lifted into a sphere above its natural powers by the 

| Divine Spirit, which has enabled him to assimilate a message from 
the invisible world. His rendering of this message into human 
thought and speech must be interpreted as we interpret the 
prophecies of the Old Testament canon; it will possess the same 
Divine elevation that we find in them, and be liable to the same 
human limitations. The student who approaches the Apocalypse 
from this point of view will not expect to find in it express pre- 
dictions of persons and actions which in St John’s day were yet 
hidden in the womb of a remote future; nor will he look for exact 
chronological order in its successive visions, or for a sense of the 
distances which part great epochs from one another. But on the 
other hand he will expect and, it is firmly believed, will find that 
the prophet of the New Testament is not less able than the 
prophets of the Old Testament to read the secrets of God’s general 
purpose in the evolution of events, to detect the greater forces 
which are at work in human life under all its vicissitudes, and to 
indicate the issues towards which history tends, 
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(2) As the title suggests, the prophecy of this book possesses 
a special character of which the interpreter must not fail to take 
note. The Divine message came to John in a series of visions; 
it is an apocalypse, and it uses the ideas, the symbols, and te 
forms of speech which were characteristic of apocalyptic litera- 
ture. Thus St John’s work challenges comparison with the 
apocalyptic portions of the Old Testament, more especially 
with the Book of Daniel; and further, with the non-canonical 
Jewish apocalypses, to which ready access can now be had 
through the labours of Professor Charles and Dr M. R. James. 

It is possible to exaggerate the influence which these Jewish 
books exerted over the mind of the Christian Apocalyptist, and it 
may be questioned whether he has made direct use of any of 
them; but they establish the existence of a common stock of } 
apocalyptic imagery on which St John evidently drew. The 
modern interpreter of the Apocalypse is bound to take into 
account the presence in St John’s book of the conventional 
language of apocalyptic literature, and to refrain from pressing 

it into the service of his own line of interpretation. Phrases and 
imagery which fall under this category must generally be held to 
belong to the scenery of the book rather than to the essence 

of the revelation. A recognition of this canon of interpretation , 
will save the student from adopting the naive and sometimes { ‘ 
grotesque attempts which have been made to interpret every \ 
detail in a book which, like all writings of its class, defies treat- 
ment of this kind. 

(3) Another important landmark for the guidance of the 
interpreter is to be found in the purpose of the book and the 
historical surroundings of its origin. The Apocalypse is cast 
in the form of a letter to certain Christian societies, and it 
opens with a detailed account of their conditions and circum- 
stances. Only the most perverse ingenuity can treat the 
messages to the Seven Churches as directly prophetical. The 
book starts with a well-defined historical situation, to which | 
reference is made again at the end, and the intermediate visions 
which form the body of the work cannot on any reasonable 
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theory be dissociated from their historical setting. The prophecy 
arises out of local and contemporary circumstances ; it is, in the first 
instance at least, the answer of the Spirit to the fears and perils of 
the Asian Christians toward the end of the first century. Hence 
all that can throw light on the Asia of A.D. 70—100, and 


‘upon Christian life in Asia during that period, is of primary 


importance to the student of the Apocalypse, not only in view of 
the local allusions in cc. ii—1i1, but as helping to determine the 
aim and drift of the entire work. No one who realizes that the 
prophecy is an answer to the crying needs of the Seven Churches 
will dream of treating it as a detailed forecast of the course 


\of mediaeval and modern history in Western Europe. So far 


as the Apocalyptist reveals the future, he reveals it not with 
the view of exercising the ingenuity of remote generations, but 
for the practical purpose of inculcating those great lessons of 
trust in God, loyalty to the Christ-King, confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness, patience under adversity, 
and hope in the prospect of death, which were urgently needed 
by the Asian Churches, and will never be without meaning and 
importance so long as the world lasts. 

It will be seen that an interpretation conducted upon these 
lines will have points of contact with each of the chief systems of 
Apocalyptic exegesis, without identifying itself with any one 
of them as a whole. With the ‘preterists’ it will take its 
stand on the circumstances of the age and locality to which 
the book belongs, and will connect the greater part of the 
prophecy with the destinies of the Empire under which the 
prophet lived; with the ‘futurists’ it will look for fulfilments 
of St John’s pregnant words in times yet to come. With the 
school of Auberlen and Benson it will find in the Apocalypse a 
Christian philosophy of history; with the ‘continuous-historical ’ 
school it can see in the progress of events ever new illustrations 
of the working of the great principles which are revealed. And 
while it maintains, against the majority of recent continental 
scholars, the essential unity of the book and its prophetic 
inspiration, it will gladly accept all that research and discovery 
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can yield for the better understanding of the conditions under 
which the book was written. Indeed it is from this quarter 
that it will look most confidently for further light. 

No attempt to solve the problems of this most enigmatic 
of canonical books can be more than provisional; even if the 
principles on which it rests are sound, their application must 
often be attended with uncertainty through the interpreter’s 
lack of knowledge, or through his liability to err in his judge- 
ments upon the facts which are known to him. The present 
writer expects no immunity from this law; he has stated his 
conclusions without reserve, but he is far from desiring to 
claim for them a finality which perhaps will never be attained. 
Nor has he gone to his work with any preconceptions beyond the 
general principles just indicated. His purpose has not been to 
add a system of interpretation to those which are already in the 
field, but simply to contribute whatever a personal study, con- 
ducted in the light shed upon the Apocalypse by many explorers, 
may be able to offer towards a true appreciation of this great 
Christian prophecy. 


The following are a few of the less obvious abbreviations 
employed: 


Andr. Andreas. 

Ar. Arethas. 

BDB. Brown Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the O.T. (Oxford, 
1892—1906). 

Blass, Gr. F. Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek. Translated by H. St J. Thackeray 
(London, 1898). 

Burton. E. de W. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in N.T. Greek (Edin- 
burgh, 1894). 

CIG. Corpus inscriptionum graecarum. 

Enc. Bibl. T. K. Cheyne and J. 8. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (London, 1899— 
1903). 

Ey. Petr. The Gospel of Peter (cited from the writer’s edition). 

Exp. The Expositor. 

Hastings, D.B. J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (Edinburgh, 1898—1904). 

J. Th. St., or J. T. S. The Journal of Theological Studies. 

SH. Sanday and Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh, 
1895). 

St Mark. ‘The writer’s edition. 

Tye. Tyconius (see p. ccif.). 

Vg. The Latin Vulgate. 

Vict. Victorinus (see p. ecf.). 

WH. Westcott and Hort, N.T. in Greek (Cambridge, 1891); WH.?, second edition 
(1896). 

WM. Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 8th Engl. ed. (Edinburgh, 1877). 

WSchm. Winer-Schmiedel, Grammatik d. NTlichen Sprachidioms (Géttingen, 
1894— ). 

Zahn, Bini. Th. Zahn, Hinleitung in das N.T. (Leipzig, 1897—9). 
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TITLE. “Amoxddvyis or A. “Iwdvvov 
was the title of the book in the second 
century, cf. Iren. v. 30. 3 rod kal thy 
a@moxahuyw éwpaxdtos: can. Murat. 
1.71 sq. “apocalypse[s] etiam Iohannis 
et Petri tantum recipimus”: Tert. adv. 
Mare. iv. 5 “apocalypsin eius Marcion 
respuit.” Tod dmogrcdov kal evayyeAo- 
Tov, Tov Geodoyov etc. are manifestly 
due to later transcribers. ‘O deoddyos 
as the distinctive title of St John is 
perhaps not earlier than the end of 
cent. iv.; in Hus. praep. ev. xi. 19 the 
Evangelist deodoyet, but the writer of 
Hebrews is addos Oeoddyos. Yet ef. 
Ath. or. ¢. gent. 42 6 Oeorddoyos avnp 
(Hort, Apoc. p. xxxvi.). 

I. 1—3. Prowoeur. 

I. damoxadvwis Inood Xpicrod | Aro- 
cadvwzs occurs here only in this book. 
The noun is rare in literary Greek, 
but Jerome’s dictum (i7 Gal. i. 11 sq.) 
“verbum ipsum droxakvweos...proprie 
scripturarum est et a nullo sapientum 
saeculi apud Graecos usurpatum” is 
too sweeping, for it is found in Plutarch 
mor. 70 ¥. In the LXX. dmoxadi’mrew 
is far more frequent than dvaxaAvrreww, 
and the noun is used euphemistically 
for MY in 1 Regn. xx. 30, and 
metaphorically in Sirach (xi. 27, xxii. 
22, xlii. 1); in the N.T. dmroxaduwis 
in a metaphorical sense is fairly 
common (Le.!, Paul!4, Pet.§, Apoc.’). 
The Epistles use it eschatologically 


8. R. 


(1) in reference to the revelation of 
God (Rom. ii. 5), of Christ (1 Cor. i. 7, 
2 hy iy, 1 Pet. 7, 13, lv. 13), and 
of the Saints (Rom. viii. 19), which is 
to be made at the Parousia; and also 
(2) of any revelation now made to the 
Church (Rom. xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 
2 Cor. xii. 1, 7, Gal. i. 12, ii. 2, Eph. 
jij, 3) through the Spirit as a mvedpa 
amroxadvews (Eph. i. 17). The corre- 
sponding xdpicpa was exercised not 
only by Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 7, Gal. ii. 2), 
but at times as it appears by ordinary 
believers.in the congregation (cf. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 26 érav cuvépynobe exacTos...amro- 
Kadviw exer). In this sense droxahuyis 
is coupled with other gifts, such as 
years, mpopnreia, Sdax7 (1 Cor. xiv. 6), 
warpuos, yoooa, épunveia (tb. 26), dx- 
racia (2 Cor. xii. 1), copia (Eph. i. 17). 

Here the exact meaning depends 
upon the interpretation of the geni- 
tive. Is "Incot Xpiocrod the gen. of 
the object or of the subject? Dr Hort 
(on 1 Pet. i. 7 and ad loc.) supports 
the former, but the next words, nv 
édwxey x.T.A., Seem to point the other 
way. The book is a Divine reve- 
lation of which Jesus Christ was the 
recipient and the giver: cf. Gal. i. 12, 
where dv dmoxadiwews “I. X. means 
‘by revelation from J. C.’ (Light- 
foot), in contrast with teaching re- 
ceived wapa avOpemov. The title 
might have been ’Arroxaduyis “Inood, 
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though the instinct of the Church has 
rightly substituted the name of the 
disciple through whom the message 
was delivered. 

nv eO@kev avT@ 6 Geos xrh.] Arethas: 
dédora pev mapa tod matpbs TH vid, 
deSorat O€ rapa Tov viod nuiv Tots SovAais 
avrovu. The Father is the ultimate 
Revealer (Mt. xi. 25 dmexaduwas); the 
Son is the medium through Whom 
the revelation passes to men (ib. 27 
éay BovAnra 6 vidos amoxaddyat, cf. 
Jo. i. 18 povoyerns Oeds...€xeivos eEnyn- 
caro). That the Son receives what 
He is and has from the Father is 
the constant teaching of the Gospel 
of St John (iii. 35, v. 20 ff., 26, vii. 
16, viii. 28, xii, 49, XVi. 15, XvVii. 
2 ff.), cf. Bede: “Johannes more suo 
filii gloriam ad patrem referens”; for 
a statement of this doctrine in its 
relation to the Christology of the 
Oreeds see Hooker &. P. v.54 ff. The 
particular revelation now about to be 
made was given to Jesus Christ that 
it might be communicated (detEar = iva 
delEn, palam facere) to the servants 
of God (avrot =7od Oeot, cf. xxii. 6), i.e., 
primarily the Christian prophets (see 
Amos iii. 7 od px) moinoes Kuptos 6 Beds 
mpaypa €av pn aTroKadvWy matdelav mpds 
Tovs SovAovs avrov Tovs mpopyras, and 
Apoce. x. 7, xi. 18, xxii. 6), but not to 
the exclusion of the other members of 
the Church; in vii. 3 of dovAc Tov 
bcov nav are the whole company of 
the sealed, and the reading of X* 
(ayios) is doubtless a true gloss in 
this piace. 

a bet yeverOa ev rayer, the contents 
of the Apocalypse. Aci yevéoar is 
from Dan. ii. 28, see Mc. xiii. 7, note; 
det denotes not the necessity of a 
blind eiwapyévn, but the sure fulfilment 
of the purpose of God revealed by the 


prophets; cf. Mc. viii. 31, ix. 11, xiii. Io, 
Le. xxiv. 26, Jo. xii. 34. To this the 
keen hope of primitive Christianity 
adds év rayec (Le. xviii. 8, Rom. xvi. 20, 
Apoc. xxii. 6), another O.T. phrase 
(Deut.5, Jos.2, 1 Regn.!, Ps.1, Sir, 
Bar.?, Ez.’), which must be interpreted 
here and in xxii. 6 relatively to Divine 
measurements of time (Arethas, zapa- 
petpov ta avOparuva Tots Geiots). 

Dr Hort, placing a comma after 
avrod, takes d as In apposition with jv. 

Kal €onpavey Grooreiias, 8c. “Incods 
Xpucros. The Latin significavit nun- 
tianda seems to imply a reading 
dmooteiha, With 6 Oecs as the subject. 
With éonuavev compare the use of the 
verb in Jo. xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19, 
and in Acts xi. 28 éonpawev dia Tov | 
mvevpatos. Here the message is sent 
by Christ d:a rod dyyéAouv adrod, ef. 
Beatus: “non cogitatione concepta res 
est, non aliquibus scripturarum car- 
minibus; sed per angelum, id est, 
puritatissuaenuntium...loanni directa 
est”; see Mt. xiii. 41, Me. xiii. 27, 
Apoc. xxii, 16. “AmooréANew dia 
Eg nbvi, Exod. iv. 13, 2 Sam. 
Xi. 14, xii. 25, xv. 36) ch Mt xu 
méurvas dia rev pabnrav avrod, Acts xi. 
oe dmrooreinavres...01a _XEtpes BapvaSa 
kal SavAov. For td dovA@ adrov 
"Iwavvn see Rom. i. a Jas. i. 1, Jude 
1. John is named again in i. 4, 9 
and xxii, 8; the question of his 
identity with ‘the Apostle is discussed 
in the Introduction, c. xv. 

The genesis of the Apocalypse has 
now been traced from its origin in the 
Mind of God to the moment when it 
reached its human interpreter. 


2.1 bg €wapripnoey Top Aoyov KTA. } 
Maprvs, paptupew, paptupia, are fre- 
quent in the Apocalypse, as in other 
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Johannine books; the verb is usually 
followed by zepi or ér1, but the cognate 
ace. occurs again in 1 Jo. v. 10, Apoc. 
XXii. 16, 20. 

Tov )oyor...riv paptupiav, i.e. the 
revelation imparted by God and at- 
tested by Christ; the phrase occurs 
again, with some modifications in form 
or meaning, in i. 9, vi. 9, xii. 17, XX. 4. 
This word and witness reached John 
In a Vision (6ca eidev: the reading dca 
re eidev has arisen from a misunder- 
standing). Eidev strikes a note which 
is heard repeatedly throughout the 
book (cf-i. 12, 17, 19f., iv. 1, v. 1 f,, etc.) 
and indicates its general character, 
which is that of a prophetic vision (cf. 
Isa. i. 1). The aorist ewaprvpyncer is 
epistolary; from the reader’s point of 
view John’s testimony was borne at 
the time when the book was written. 
Dr Hort regards éewapr. as referring 
to John’s “confessing of Jesus Christ 
before men,” and not to the visions of 
the Apocalypse. 

. pakdpios 6 avaywodcKwv KTr.| 
Felicitation of the reader and hearers 
of the vision; similar paxapiopoi, mak- 
ing with the present instance seven in 
all, occur at intervals throughout the 
second haif of the book (Apoe. xiv. 
BoeVis 15 ONIN 9, RKO) KRU. 7.0 14), 
‘O dvaywdéckov is not the private 
student (cf. Mc. xiii. 14, note), but, as 
oi ax. shews, the person who reads 
aloud in, the congregation. The 
Church inherited the Jewish practice 
of reading in the congregation (cf. 
Exod. xxiv. 7, Neh. viii. 2, Le. iv. 
16, Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 15), 
and extended it to such Christian 


documents as Apostolic letters (Col. 
iv. 16, 1 Th. v. 27, and see also Justin 
ap. i. 67, Dionys. Cor. ap. Eus. H. £. 
iv. 23); and the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse clearly desires to encourage this 
public use of his book. The reader 
(dvayyeorns, lector), soon acquired an 
official position, and became a member 
of the clerus (Tert. de praescr. 41; 
see Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, 
p. 187f.). But no such character 
was attributed to him in the first 
century; in the Apostolic Church as 
in the Synagogue the reading of the 
Scriptures was probably deputed by 
the presbyters or the president to 
any member of the congregation who 
was able and willing to perform it. 

The paxapiopds of the reader (wakd- 
pios = "WSN as in Deut. xxxiii. 29, Ps. 
i, 1) is extended to the hearers if they 
keep what they have heard. There is 
here a scarcely doubtful reference to 
our Lord’s saying in Le. xi. 28 paxdpsos 
of dxovoyres Tov édyoy Tov Oeod Kat 
gvAacoovtes, though the Johannine 
typew (Jo. vill. 51 f., xiv. 23, xv. 20, 
xvii. 6, 1 Jo. il. 5, etc.) takes the place 
of @udAdooev. The thought is worked 
out by St James (i. 22 f.). 

Ths mpopnteias: the Apocalyptist 
claims for his book that it shall take 
rank with the prophetic books of the - 
O.T.; ef. 2 Chr. xxxii. 32 év r7 mpo- 
pnreia “Hoaiov, Sir. prol. 15 ai mpo- 
gnreia. The claim is repeated in 
Apoc. xxii. 7, 10, 18 f. 

‘O yap kaipds eyy’s: a motive for 
hearing and keeping: the season (cf. 
xi. 18, xxii. 10; Acts i. 7) for the 
fulfilment of the vision is at hand ; the 
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hopes and fears which it arouses belong 
to the near future; cf. Beatus: “per- 
ficientibus enim non longum tempus 
remunerationis facit.” The words, like 
év raxec (v. 1), are repeated in xxii. 10. 
They rest ultimately on such sayings 
of Christ as Mc. xiii. 28f. and are among 
the commonplaces of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; cf. Rom. xiii. 11, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 
Phil. iv. 5 (where see Lightfoot’s note). 

4—8. THE WRITER'S GREETING TO 
THE CHURCHES ADDRESSED. 

4. “Iwdvyns rais émrd exkAnoiats TA. | 
The customary form for beginning a 
letter; cf. Gal. i. 1 adXos...rais ék- 
kAnotas THs Tadarias, 1 Th. i. 1, IL. 77 
exkAnoia Gecoadovkéwy, I Cor. i. I, 
2 Cor. i. 1, Ign. Eph. 1 etc. Though 
we are not again reminded of the fact 
till we reach the closing benediction 
(xxii. 21), the Apocalypse is in fact 
a letter from i. 4 onwards; it might 
have borne the title Ipos ras ¢’ éxkXn- 
cias, or IIpds ’Aczavovs. 

‘H ’Aoia in the Books of Maccabees 
(1 Mace. viii. 6, xi. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 32; 
2 Mace. iii. 3, x. 24; 3 Mace. iii. 14; 
4 Macc. iii. 20) is conterminous with the 
empire of the Seleucids. But before 
N.T. times it had acquired another 
meaning. The Romans identified Asia 
with the Pergamene kingdom, and 
when in B.C, 129 the possessions of 
Attalus III. passed into their hands, 
theygavethename to the new province. 
The province of Asia at first included 
only the western sea-board of Asia 
Minor, but after B.c. 49 two dioeceses of 
Phrygia were added to it; see Cic. pro 
Flacco 27 “Asia vestra constat ex 
Phrygia Mysia Caria Lycia.” In the 
N.T. 4’ Aciais always Proconsular Asia, 
withthe possible exception of Acts ii. 9, 
where Phrygia appears to be definitely 
excluded; on this see, however, the 
Introduction, c. y. In addition to the 
cities named below in 2. 11, there were 


Christian communities at Troas (Acts 
xx. 5 ff., 2 Cor. ii. 12), Hierapolis and 
Colossae (Col. i. 1, ii. 1, iv. 13), possibly 
also at Magnesia and Tralles; and the 
question arises why John addresses 
only the seven churches which are 
specified (rais émra éxxAnoias). The 
selection may be explained by cir- 
cumstances; Troas lay far off the road 
which the messenger would naturally 
follow, while Hierapolis and Colossae 
were so near to Laodicea and Mag- 
nesia and Tralles to Ephesus that they 
might be disregarded. The seven 
Churches addressed were fairly re- 
presentative of Asiatic Christianity; 
and as Ramsay points out (zp. 1904, 
i. p. 29), the “seven cities were the 
best points of communication with 
seven districts.” But the repeated 
occurrence of the number seven in this. 
book (i. 4», 12, 16, iv. 5, v. 1, 6, Viii. 2, 


X. 3, Xi. 13, Xil. 3, xiii. 1, xiv. 6 f.) sug- / 


es 


gests another reason for the limita-/ 


tion. Seven, the number of the days 
of the week, presented to the Semitic 
mind the idea of completeness (Adrian 
Lsagoge 83 4 ypadi)...rov éxra apOpov 
...Aéyel...emt Tehevod apOuou). Thus 
“the seven Churches” may represent 
to us not only the Churches of Asia as 
a whole, but (can. Murat. 57 f.) all the 


Churches of Christ; and Andreas is 


probably not altogether wide of the 
mark when he writes: d:a trod €88o- 
partkod apiOuov TO pvotikdy Tov aray- 
Tax ekkAno.oy onpaiver. So Prima- 
sius: “id est, uni ecclesiae septiformi; 
septenario numero saepe universitas 
figuratur”; and Rupert of Deutz: 
“idem nobis sit ac si dixerit ‘Ioannes 
omnibus ecclesiis quae sunt in mun- 
do”; cf. Beatus: “quid sibi Asianus 
populus esse videtur ut solus suscipere 
revelationem apostolicam mereatur?” 
But any such application of rats émra 
exkAnoiats is Only in the background of 
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the words; as they stand, they have 
a definite reference from which they 
must not be diverted to mystical uses. 

Xapis viv cat eipnvn. So all the 
Pauline Epistles open except 1, 2 
Tim., where and in 2 Jo. we find 
xapis éXeos elpnyn. The same saluta- 
tion is used in 1, 2 Peter; St James 
prefers the classical yaipew (Acts xv. 
23, Jac. i. 1). "Amo 6 Ov kal 6 AY Kal 
6 €pxopevos Le. aro Oeod matpés (Rom. 
i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3 etc.). That this is the 


true interpretation appears from kat 


amo “I. X. which follows; the view of 
Andreas (aro ris tptcvmoatdrou Ged- 
tnros), and that of Primasius (“ad per- 
sonam tamen filii hic proprie redigen- 
dus est locus”) are equally excluded 
by the context. As to the phrase 
itself, 6 dy is the Lxx. rendering of 
MAS TWN in Exod. iii. 14; cf. Philo 
de Abr. 24 év tais lepais ypahais 
kupi@ dvyopate Kadeirar‘O av. Aquila, 
however, followed by Theodotion, 
translated i MTS TWN MIS by ecopuac 
[os] écvopat, and the Targums read into 
the words a reference to the infinite 
past and future of God’s eternal ‘now’; 
thus the Jerusalem Targum interprets 
“qui fuit est et erit,” and the T. of 
Jonathan on Deut. xxxii. 39 renders 
NAT 128 YN “ego ille qui est et qui fuit 
et qui erit.” Similar descriptions of 
the Divine Life are cited from Greek 
poetry, e.g. the saying ascribed to 
Heracleitus: xdopos.. Wy del kai €ore 
kal €orat; the oracle in Paus. x. 12 
Zeds Hv, Zevs éort, Zevs ~ooerar, and 
the Orphic lines Zevs mpdros yévero, 
Zeds vararos apytképavvos' |Zevs kepary, 
Zevs péoos. Thus the Apocalyptist 
strikes a note familiar both to Jewish 
and Hellenic ears. But he expresses 
his thought more swo: 6 jv (Benson : 
‘the Was’) is a characteristically bold 


attempt to supply the want of a past 
part. of eluwi, while o épxydpevos is 
perhaps preferred to 6 écdpevos be- 
cause it adumbrates at the outset the 
general purpose of the book, which is 
to exhibit the comings of God in 
human history; if ¢pyecOa is used 
elsewhere chiefly of the Son, the 
Father also may be said to come 
when He reveals Himself in His work- 
ings; cf. eg. Jo. xiv. 23 [éyd kai] 6 
matnp jov...ekevooueba. As a whole 
the phrase exhibits the Divine Life 
under the categories into which it 
falls when it becomes the subject of 
human thought, which can conceive 
of the eternal only in the terms of 
time. Such a title of the Eternal 
Father stands fitly among the first 
words of a book which reveals the 
present in the light both of the past 
and of the future. 


The construction dd o ov kr. 
must be explained by regarding the 
whole phrase as an indeclinable noun 
(Viteau, Htude, ii. pp. 12, 126); a more 
exact writer would perhaps have said 
dro rod ‘O dy ern. (cf. WM. p. 79 f.). 

kat aro Tov érra mvevparav KTA.]| 
Cf. iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6, where after mv. 
the writer adds rod Oeotv. Jewish 
angelology recognised seven angels of 
the Presence (Tob. xii. 15, Enoch xx. 
7, xc. 21; ef. Targum Jon. on Gen. 
xi. 7: “dixit Deus vii angelis qui stant ~ 
coram illo”). Seven angels are men- 
tioned in Apoc. viii. 2 ff, xv. 1 ff; 
and some early interpreters were dis- 
posed to identify the “seven spirits 
of God” with such a group of angelic 
beings. Thus Andreas: émra de 
mvevpata Tovs émta ayyédous voely 
duvardv, and Arethas more confidently : 
Soxiporepovy dS€ ayyéAous Taira voeir, 
urging that a éorw évdmiov rot Opdvov 
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implies rv olkerixny rakw, ov TH 
ioorisov. But against this view must 
be set (1) the description of the ‘seven 
spirits’ in c. y. 6, with obvious re- 
ference to Zech. iv. 10; and (2) the 
apparent coordination of the spirits 
in this place with the Father and the 
Son. Bousset finds a parallel to this 
in Justin, ap. i. 6, but Justin’s Chris- 
tology is less consistent than that of 
the Apocalypse, where Christ is dis- 
tinguished from the angels (see upon 
this the notes to c. xxii. 8f., 16). 
Moreover, the N.T. rarely uses rvev- 
para of angels; Heb. i 7, 14 is 
based on a quotation, and in Apoc. 
xvi. 13 f. mvevpara is qualified by 
axd@apra or dapoviev, which removes 
all ambiguity. On the whole, there- 
fore, it is safer to accept the alterna- 
tive followed by the best Latin com- 
mentators, Victorinus, Primasius, 
Apringius, Beatus (“sanctus scilicet 
Spiritus unus in nomine, virtutibus 
septiformis”) and offered as an al- 
ternative by Andreas (icws 85€ xal 
érépws tovto vonOnoerar... dia... TOV 
ENTE TVEVLATOY TOY EvepyEel@y TOU ayiov 
Ivevparos [onpawopéver]). We may 
compare Heb. ii. 4 mvevparos ayiov 
pepiopois, I Cor. xii. 10 dvaxpicers 
mvevpateoy, ib. xiv. 32 mvedpata mpo- 
gytev, Apoc. xxii. 6 6 Oeds tay 
Tvevpatav tdv mpopyrayv. Here the 
‘spirits’ are seven, because the 
Churches in which they operate are 
seven. An early interpretation con- 
nected them with the aspects of the 
nj72 1 enumerated in Isa. xi. 2 
uxx.; cf. Justin, dial. 87, and Ps.- 
Hippolytus (ed. Lagarde, p. 198), where 
the passage in Isaiah is quoted in the 
form dvamavoertat em avrov éra mvev- 
pata tov Oeov. Hence the Spiritus 
septiformis of Latin devotional theo- 
logy. But there is nothing to shew 
that the writer of the Apocalypse had 
Isa. /.c. in his thoughts; moreover the 
septenary number appears there only 


in the txx., to which comparatively 
little weight is assigned in this book. 

& évémtov tov Opdvov avrov antici- 
pates the vision of iv. 2, 5, 9.7. The 
readings rav, @ eorw (ciow), are gram- 
matical corrections for the rougher 4: 
for the omission of the verb cf. ¢. v. 13 
ray kricpa 6 év «rr. Nestle (Textual 
Criticism, p. 331) suggests that the 
original reading was ra. 

5. Kal dol. Xp. 6 paptus 6 mores} 
Grace and peace come also from the 
Person who received and communi- 
cated the revelation. “Amo “I. Xp., 
as in the Pauline form of salutation 
from Rom. i. 7 onwards; St John 
(2 Jo. 3) has mapa in the same 
sense. Since our Lord is the medium 
rather than the source of the Divine 
fayour we might have expected d.a, 
as in Jo. i. 17 7) xdpus kal 7 adjOera dia 
"I. Xp. éyévero. But the Son in His 
oneness with the Father may also be 
regarded as the source of the gifts 
which He communicates. From this 
point the full title “Incots Xpicros 
disappears, unless we read it in the 
closing benediction (xxii. 21); else- 
where throughout the Apoc. "Incois 
stands alone (i. 9 bis, xii. 17, xiv. 12, 
XVil! (6, Tax TOspIS) oer. 14P Seo, 
20)—a use which is rare except in 
the Gospels and the Ep. to the 
Hebrews. It may be the purpose of 
the writer to emphasize in this way 
the humanity of the glorified Christ, 
and His identity with the historical 
Person who lived and suffered. 

‘O paprus 6 mords, and the other 
nominatives which follow, are the 
first examples of an anomaly which is 
common in the Apoc.; ef. ii. 13, 20, 
iii, 12 ete. Such irregularities may be 
partly attributable to Semitic habits 
of thought—a Greek could scarcely 
have permitted himself to use them ; 
but they are partly due to the cha- 
racter of the book and perhaps are 
parenthetic rather than solecistic; 
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see the Introduction, c. xi. Mdprus 
looks back to v. 2 riv papruplav "Inco, 
but the phrase 6 p. 6 moréds has a 
wider reference; cf. Jo. iii. 11, 32 f, 
Vill. 14f. xviii. 37, 1 Tim. vi. 13; so 
Victorinus: “in homine suscepto per- 
hibuit testimonitm in mundo”; we 
are reminded also of Prov. xiv. 5 
DON TW, Isa. lv. 4 YAN) owed ay, 
It oceurs again in ¢. iii. 14 (g.v.), where 
it is amplified (6 ’Auny, 6 pdprus 6 mr. 
kal d\n Ouwos). 

6 mpwrorokos Tév vexpav] So St Paul 
in Col. i. 18 ds eorw 7 dpyn, mpard- 
ToKOS €k TOY vexpaov, and I Cor. xv. 20 
eyyeptat €k vexpav, amapyi) TOY KeKoL- 
fnuevov. Though others had risen, 
those e.g. who were raised by Him, 
yet as Alcuin (quoted by Trench) well 
observes, “nullus ante ipsum non 
moriturus surrexit.” In His capacity 
of ‘firstborn’ Jesus is further 6 dpyov 
tav Baocéov tas ys. Here John 
follows another line of thought, sug- 
gested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 28 
KdY@® 1 pwTOToKoY (7133) Onoopa: avror, 
vyndov mapa (? op) Tots BacwWevow 
tis yns. The Resurrection carried 
with it a potential lordship over all 
humanity (Rom. xiv. 9), not only over 
the Church (Col. Z.c.). The Lord won 
by His Death what the Tempter had 
offered Him as the reward of sin (Mt. 
iv. 8f.); He rose and ascended to 
receive universal empire; cf. c. xix. 
12, 16 emt tTHv Kehadyy avrov Siadjpara 
ToANd...€xEl...0vopa ‘yeypappevoy Baat- 
Revs Baoriéwv. The words 6 dpyer r. 
B. ths ys, tmperator regum terrae, 
stand appropriately at the head of a 


book which represents the glorified 
Christ as presiding over the destinies 
of nations. 

The threefold title pdprus...rpwrd- 
ToKos...apy@v answers to the three- 
fold purpose of the Apocalypse, which 
is at once a Divine testimony, a reve- 
lation of the Risen Lord, and a fore- 
cast of the issues of history. 

T@ Gyanavre nuas xrd.| The first of 
the many doxologies of the book (iv. 
II, V. 9, 12f,, vii. 10, 12 etc.) is offered 
to Jesus Christ. “To Him that loves 
us and—the crucial instance of His 
love—loosed us from our sins at the 
cost of His blood.” The reading 
dyanrjoayrt, though it represents a 
fact (Jo. xiii. 1, 34, xv. 9, Rom. viii. 
37, Apoc. iii. 9) misses the contrast 
between the abiding dydmn and the 
completed act of redemption. Be- 
tween Avoavre and Aovearre it is not 
so easy to decide. Avew dyaprtiay is 
Biblical, see Job xlii. 9 (Lxx.), and the 
construction Ave. dio occurs in Le. 
xiii. 16, I Cor. vii. 27; cf. Apoc. xx. 7 
AvOnoerar ex tis gvAakfs. On the 
other hand Aovcavrs yields a good 
sense, and presents a more usual 
metaphor; cf. Ps. 1. (li.) 4, Isa. i. 16, 
18, 1 Cor. vi. 11, Eph. v. 26, Tit. iii. 5, - 
Heb. x. 22; but it rests on inferior 
authority and may be “due to failure 
to understand the Hebraic use of év 
to denote a price...and a natural 
misapplication of vii. 14” (WH. 
Notes, p. 136; cf. Nestle, Teatual 
Criticism, p. 332). It is interesting 
to find Plato by a play upon the 
words bringing together the two verbs 
in a very similar connexion: Crat. 
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405 B ovkovy 6 Kabaipwy Geds Kai 0 
drodvev Te Kal Gro\ovoy TaY TOLOUTOY 
kaxav airos dy ein; The assonance of 
Aovew and Avew abundantly accounts 
for the interchange of the two, not- 
withstanding the difference of mean- 
ing: one spelling or the other was 
adopted according to the sense pre- 
ferred; cf. Arethas: diccoypapeirat 
radra mpos Siddopov évvorav. "Ev TO 
aiuar.: the blood, emblem of the 
sacrificed life, was the Avrpov (Me. x. 
45, note; cf. Rom. v. 9, 1 Pet. i. 19, 
1 Jo. i. 7); for év ‘at the price of?’ 
(=3) see 1 Chron. xxi. 24, Jer. XXxix. 
(xxxli.) 44, Apoc. v. 9 nydpacas TO 
Geo ev T@ aipari gov. The gift of 
adeots duapriay bestowed upon the 
Church on the very day of the Resur- 
rection (Jo. xx. 23) was an immediate 
result of the ‘loosing’ effected by the 
Cross; ef. Jo. xi. 44 AUcare avroy Kal 
agere, and Aug. ad loc. 

6. Kat éroincey nuas BacwWelar, tepeis 
xtv.] Beatus: “quia pro nobis passus 
est et resurrexit a mortuis, nostrum 
regnum ipse construxit.” The con- 
struction of the sentence requires kat 
momoavtt, but the writer more suo 
(see on % 5, 6 paprus) suffers the new 
thought that rises in his mind to take 
the form of a parenthesis. 

As the apparatus testifies, early 
students of the book were driven to 
despair by the words which follow. 
They rest on Exod. xix. 6 “ye shall 
be to Me a kingdom of priests” 
(D975 nson", LXX. Bacievov teparev- 
pa, Aq. BactAela iepéwv, Symm., Th. Ba- 
otreia iepeis, Vg. regnum sacerdotale). 
Exod. /.c. is quoted also in 1 Pet. ii. 9 
(where see Hort’s note), Apoc. y. 9 
(Bacrelav cat fepets), Jubilees xvi. 13 


(ed. Charles, p. 116 note). As Dr Hort 
has shewn, the Luxx. probably read 
na, and the same reading is re- 
presented by Th. and in the Apoc. 
(on the frequent agreement of the 
latter with Th. see Salmon, Introd. 
to the N.T!, p. 548 ff, and the writer's 
Introd. to the O.T. in Greek, p. 48). 
It is a further question whether Bao:- 
Aefa in this passage means a nation 
under the government of a king, or a 
nation of kings; for the latter inter- 
pretation see the Jer. Targum cited by 
Charles Z.c. (D'M3) 7350). But, as 
Hort observes, “in Exodus ‘Kingdom’ 
is little more than a synonym of 
‘people’ or nation, with the idea of 
government by a king added”; and 


_ this sense suits the present context. 


The Apoc. is largely a protest against 
the Caesar-cult and the attitude of 
the Empire towards the Church, and 
at the outset it places the Divine 
Kingdom in sharp contrast to the im- 
perial power. As Israel when set free 
from Egypt acquired a national life 
under its Divine King, so the Church, 
redeemed by the Blood of Christ, con- 
stituted a holy nation, a new theocracy. 

‘Iepeis stands in apposition to Ba- 
oideiav; iepay (Syrr., <hums), kal 
iepeis are needless attempts to save 
the grammar. The members of the 
Church, a Kingdom in their corporate 
life, are individually priests; as Bede 
truly says: “nemo sanctorum est qui 
spiritualiter sacerdotii. officio careat, 
cum sit membrum aeterni Sacerdotis.” 
Baptism inaugurates this priestly 
service (Eph. v. 26, Heb. x. 22, Tit. ii. 
5), which is fulfilled by the offering of 
living, reasonable, and spiritual sacri- 
fices (Rom. xii. 1, Heb. xiii. 15 f, 
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I Pet. ii. 5). These are presented to 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
From another point of view the 
Christian priesthood is exercised to- 
wards both the Father and the Son, 
see c. xx. 6 €oovraz iepeis tod Oeod Kal 
Tov xptctov; here the Father alone is 
named. Avrov should probably be 
taken with r@ 6e@ as well as with r6 
martpi (Jo. xx. 17, Apoc. iii. 12); if the 
Incarnate Son is not ashamed to call 
men His brethren (Heb. ii. 11), neither 
is He ashamed to call the Father His 
God. 

The Church, like Israel, is a great 
sacerdotal society. That there are 
special ministries within the body 
which belong to an ordained clerus, 
an fepoupyia Tov evayyeAiov committed 


to Apostles and their successors (Rom. ° 


xv. 16), in no way conflicts with the 
reality of the priesthood which is the 
privilege of every baptized member 
of Christ. 

atte 1 do€a Kai To kpdros xrA.] Sc. 
TO ayamayre pas Kal Avoavre KTA. i.e. 
to Jesus Christ. The Apoc. freely 
associates Christ with the Father in 
doxologies; cf. v. 13 f., vii. 10. An 
equally unequivocal instance is to be 
found in 2 Pet. iii. 18; others which 
are cited from the Apostolic writings 
(1 Pet. iv. 11, Rom. xvi. 27, Heb. xiii. 
21, 2 Tim. iv. 18) are for various 
reasons open to doubt. The simple 
formula 7 dd£a «is rods aidvas [rév 
aidvev] is found in 4 Mace. xviii. 24, 
Rom. lc., Gal. i. 5, etc.; kat ro Kpdros 
is added in 1 Pet. Uc, and other 
amplifications occur (cf. Mt. vi. 13, 
eR, 1 Tim. i477, vi. 16, Jude. 25, 
Apoce. v. 13, vii. 12); for further de- 
tails see Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church, p. 168 ff. ’Apyy is 
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well supported at the end of nearly 
all the N.T. doxologies ; it had taken 
its place at once in the worship of 
the Church as the émevpnpnois of the 
private members to the prayer or 
thanksgiving of the presiding Apostle 
prophet or presbyter (1 Cor. xiv. 16; 
Justin, ap. i. 65). 

7. iOov épyerau pera Tav vehedav] 
To the doxology the writer adds a 
forecast of the coming of the Lord, 
to which he points as if it were 
already imminent. The words are 
from Dan. vii. 13 Th. €@edpovy...xal 
idod pera (LXX. emi) Tov veheAay Tov 
ovpavod ws vids avOperov epyomevos (cf. 
Me. xiii. 26, xiv. 62, notes; Acts i. 
9 ff., 1 Thess. iv. 17). The note thus 
sounded at the beginning of the book 
is repeated more than once at the end 
(XoxUy a2 20): 

kal dWera: avrov mas dpOadpos KTA. | 
With Dan. fc. the Apocalyptist com- 
bines Zech. xii. 10. His reminiscence 
of Zech. agrees with the form which 
the words take in Jo. xix. 37 éyovra 
eis ov e&exévrnoay (177), against the 
LXX. éemBdépovrar mpds pe avd ov 
katwpxnoavro (11P1). Zahn (Lin- 
leitung, ii. p. 563) argues that St John 
translated direct from the Hebrew, 
using a text which read as M.T.; but 
as €€exévrnoav appears also in Aq. and 
Th., and in an independent quotation 
by Justin, dal. 32, it is more probable 
that both Gospel and Apocalypse were 
indebted to a Greek version of the 
prophecy other than the Lxx., perhaps 
to some collection of prophetic testi- 
monies, With dWera avrov ras 6p6. 
comp. Didache xvi. 7 Tore dyerat o 
Kéo pos Tov KUpLov epxopevoy. Kat oirees 
specifies a class already included in 
mas 6pé. (cf. Me. i. 5, note); otries is 
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generic (WM., p. 209), pointing not se 
much to the original crucifiers as to 
those who in every age share the 
indifference or hostility which lay 
behind the act. Kal xowovrar én’ av- 
rov (‘over Him, Vulg. super eum; cf. 
xviii. 9) waca ai pudai ris yns; the 
first three words are from Zech. xii. 12 
Kal KoWerat 7) yf Kata duAds puadas. 
Mt., who also (xxiv. 30) blends Dan. 
vii. 13 with Zech. xii. 10, turns the 
sentence precisely as John does—a 
circumstance which increases the 
probability that the quotation came 
as it stands from a book of excerpts. 
Prim. renders: “et videbit eum omnis 
terra talem”; other Latin texts give 
“omnis caro terrae” or “omnes tribus 
terrae.” Did they read, with the 
Coptic and Armenian versions, éyov- 
rat avtov and add talem (i. q. éxkev- 
tOévra) to relieve the monotony of 
the repeated oyovra ? 

Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 117) inter- 
prets too narrowly: Gedcovra: 6 Trav 
°"EBpatev Onwos kal Koyovrar. Tlacai ai 
gpvaAai strikes quite another note. 

Nai, aunv unites the Greek and He- 
brew forms of affirmation, as Andreas 
remarks : réy adrov voty rH Te “ENAnvid. 
ty te “EBpaixy yhorry éonpavev. A 
somewhat similar combination is the 
aBBa 6 marnp of Me. xiv. 36, where see 
note. The words vai, dunv, however, 
are not quite synonymous; from its 
associations duny possesses a religious 
character, which gives it greater 
solemnity; cf. 2 Cor. i. 20 dca yap 
emayyehiat Oeod, ev atte 1d vai- bid 
kat d¢ avrod ro aunv. Christ is Him- 
self 6 duny (iii. 14); 6 vai would be 
felt to be unbecoming. Elsewhere 
in the book (xiv. 13, xvi. 7, xxii, 20) 


the writer contents himself with the 
simple affirmation which sufficed for 
Christians in their ordinary inter- 
course (Mt. v. 37, Jas. v.12); but in 
this extremely solemn announcement 
of the coming Parousia the double 
asseveration is in place. Hort inter- 
prets otherwise: “vai the Divine 
promise, aujy the human acceptance,” 

8. yd eipe To GXda Kal TO @ KTA.] 
The solemn opening of the book 
reaches its climax here with words 
ascribed to the Eternal and Almighty 
Father. 

To dAga kai 70 @ is interpreted by 
7 apxn Kal TO TéAos (xxi. 6), 6 mpatos 
kal o éoxatos (xxii. KS) cf. Isa, xli. 4, 
xliii. 10, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. 
being for Greek readers, the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet are 
used, but there is doubtless a reference 
to the Jewish employment of &, Nn; 
cf. e.g. Jalkut: Rub. f. 17. 4 “ Adamus 
totam legem transgressus est ab Aleph 
usque ad Tau” (‘N TW) ‘N); 7b. £. 48. 4, 
where the contrary is said of Abra- 
ham. The symbol NN was regarded 
as including the intermediate letters, 
and stood for totality; and thus it fitly 
represented the Shekinah (Schoettgen, 
i. p. 1086). Early Christian writers 
enter at large into the mystical im- 
port of AO, e.g. Tertullian, de monog. 
“duas Graecas litteras, summam et 
ultimam...sibi induit Dominus, uti... 
ostenderet in se esse initii decursum 
ad finem, et finis recursum ad initium; 
ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens 


per quem coepta est...proinde desinat. 


quemadmodum et coepit.” So Clement 
of Alexandria, strom. iv. 25 § 158 sq. 
@s mavta év evOev Kat mavta: KiKdos 
yap 0 avrés macéy rév Suvdpewy eis 


The book , 
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"Eve ‘Iwavyns, 6 adedpos vuasv Kal cvvKowwvos 9 
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év TH Nive Kal Baotrela Kal Vrouovn ev ’Inood, 
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dua TovTO 
adda kai d 6 Noyos elpnrat, od jovov TO 
téhos apxn yiverar kal redevTa madw 
emt thy avwdey apyny, ovdapod Siactacw 
AaBov. See also Origen in Joann. 
t.i. 31. The phrase is seen to express 
not eternity only, but infinitude, the 
boundless life which embraces all while 
it transcends all, “fons et clausula. om- 
nium quae sunt” (Prudentius, cathem. 
ix. io ff.). In xxii. 13 76 GAda kab 
ro @ is applied by Jesus to Himself, 
and this reference is assumed by the 
ancient interpreters in the present 
- ease (cf. Hippolytus adv. Noet. (ed. 
Lag. p. 48) etrev mavroxparopa Xpicror, 
Clem. Al. strom. iv. 25 § 159, Orig. de 
prince. i. 2, 10 “qui enim venturus 
est, quis est alius nisi Christus?” 
Andreas: 6 xpioros evradda dndotra., 
and the passages cited above), but in- 
correctly, as the next words shew. 
eyes KUpros 5 Geds =A 27N WN, 
a phrase specially common in Ezekiel 
(vi. 3, I1, Vii. 2 etc.), with whom and 
the rest of the O.T. prophets the 
Christian prophet of the Apocalypse 
associates himself by his use of it. 
‘O dv krid., see v. 4, note. “O mavro- 
Kparep, which in other books of the 
N.T. is found but once and then in 
a quotation (2 Cor. vi. 18), occurs 
again in Apoc. iv. 8, xi. 17, xv. 3, 
axis (7) 14, XX. 0,05, xxi. 22, Like 
K. 6 Oeds, 0 mavroxpdrap is from the 
0.T., where the Lxx. use it for “IV 
in Job and in the other books for 
MINDY, K. 6 deds 6m. occurs in Hos. 


a , ve , 
ev eiAoupevov KQl EVOULEV@Y. 


xii. 5 (6), and in Amos passim; in 
2, 3 Macc. o w. often stands alone. 
‘O mavroxpdtwp=6 mavTov kKpaTa@v, 0o 
mavrev e&ovoratov (Cyril. Hier. catech. 
viii. 3), the All-Ruler rather than the 
Almighty (6 mavrodvvapos, Sap. vil. 23, 
xi. 17, XVili. 15); see Suicer ad v., and 
Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbol, ii. 
p: 533f., or the editor’s ranentles 
Creed’, p. 20f. 


9—20. VISION oF THE RISEN AND 
GLORIFIED CHRIST. 

9. yd “Iwavyns, 6 adeAdos vpav 
xtA.| From the ecstatic utterances of 
vv. 7, 8 the writer returns to his 
address to the Churches. “Eyoé ’I1. 
identifies him with the John of ve. 2, 
4, and is after the manner of the 
apocalyptic prophets when they relate 
their visions ; cf. Dan. vii. 28, viii. 1 
eyo Aavinr, Enoch xii. 3 éoras iuny 
‘Evax, 4 Esdr. ii. 33 “ego Esdras ac- 
cepi praeceptum, ” Apoe. xxii. 8 Kayo 
"I. 6 axovov. “O adeAdos vudy, while 
not claiming for John an official cha- 
racter, does not exclude it; cf. 2 Pet. _ 
ili. 15 6 dyarnros nuav adeAdds IMadAos. 
His purpose being to establish a com- 
munity of interests with the Churches, 
he is content with the title which 
Apostles and presbyters shared with 
other Christians (cf. Acts xv. 23 oi 
dréaroAo Kat of mpeaBvrepor ddeAdol 
rois...ddeApois...yaipew). Kal ovvKor- 
yovos KTA.: Kowavetv (-via, -vds, -viKdS) 
cuvkowwaveiy (-vos) are Pauline words, 
but not exclusively so: cf. 1 Pet. iy, 
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3 ) ty TH YN A Kan Lyy Tlarpw dia Tov 
éyevouny év TH ynow TH Kadoupery HlaTpG 


13, Veo 1, 0-30.13, Apoe. xvii. 45 
for the construction with év cf. Mt. 
xxiii. 30. The thought of a xowwvia 
in suffering belongs to the stock of 
primitive Christian ideas; see 1 Pet. 
hoo OOe 6 Gy TAME EGE jie, SY 
cuvKowwvncavres pou TH Ortier. Odinper 
...Bacidela...vmropovg: for Oris see 
Me. iv. 17, note, xiii. 19, Jo. xvi. 335 
for Baoweia, Le. xii. 32, xxii. 29, Jas. 
ii. 5, 1 Th. ii. 12, 2 Th. i. 5; vmopovn 
is not less constantly connected with 
the Christian life (Le. vili. 15, xxi. 19, 
Rom. v. 3 Oris vmroporny Katepya- 
(erat, viii. 25f. Apoc. ii. 2f, 19, iii. 
10, xiii, Io, xiv. 12), and with the 
coming Kingdom (2 Tim. ii. 12 «i? 
dropevopev kat cvpBacwrevoopev). The 
obvious order is Oris, vroporn, 
Bacireia; but that which is adopted 
here has the advantage of leaving on 
the reader’s mind the thought of the 
struggle which still remains before 
the kingdom is attained. The juxta- 
position of 6Aiyxs and Baordeta (Beatus: 
“retributionem tribulationis regnum”) 
is quite usual, cf. Acts xiv. 22 dia 
modA@v Orirewy Sei nuas eioedGeiv eis 
tv Baoweiay Tov Beod. “Ev “Inood, 
equivalent to the Pauline év Xpicrd, 
év Xptor@ "Incotd: on the use of the 
personal name in the Apoce. see vz. 5, 
note. The whole life of a Christian, 
whether he suffers or reigns or waits, 
is in union with the life cf the In- 
carnate Son. 

On the question whether John of 
the Apocalypse is the son of Zebedee 
see the Introduction, c. xy. 

éyevouny €v TH vow TH Kad, Idrpe 
xt.) Patmos, Patino, one of the 
Sporades, though seldom mentioned 
by ancient writers (Thuc. iii. 33, Strab. 
x5, 13; kins A. WV. iv. 23)) findsa 
place in the inscriptions (C/G 2261, 
2262 etc.), and its safe harbourage 
must have made it a place of some 
importance to navigators; see Renan, 
LD’ Antechrist, p. 372 f., who remarks : 
“on a tort de la représenter comme 


un écueil, comme un désert. Patmos 
fut et redeviendra peut-étre une des 
stations maritimes les plus impor- 
tantes de l’Archipel.” Lying in the 
Icarian Sea between Icaria and Leros, 
about 40 miles S.W. by W. from Mile- 
tus, it was “the first or last stopping- 
place for the traveller on his way from 
Ephesus to Rome or from Rome to 
Ephesus.” The island forms a crescent 
with its horns facing eastward (H. F. 
Tozer, Islands of the Aegean, p. 1 79); 
the traditional scene of the Apoca- 
lypse (rd omndatoy tis drroxahiwWews) 
and the monastery of St John are 
towards the southern horn. The 
locality has doubtless shaped to some 
extent the scenery of the Apocalypse, 
into which the mountains and the sea 
enter largely; see Stanley, Sermons 
in the East, p. 230. John found 
himself (éyevouny, v. 10) in Patmos, 
not as a traveller or a visitor, but 
dua Tov Aoyov Tod Geod Kal THY pap- 
tupiav “Incod. For the phrase as a 
whole cf. v. 2, note; 7 papr. “I. occurs 
again xii. 17, xix. Io (where see note), 
xx. 4. Here “the word of God and 
the witness of Jesus” are not as in 
v. 2 the Apocalypse itself, but the 
preaching of the Gospel: for 6X. r. 6. 
in this sense cf. 1 Jo. ii. 7, 1 Th. ii. 13, 
2 Tim. ii. 9, and for 7 p. r. 1, Jo. viii. 
13f. The meaning may be either that 
John had gone to the island to carry 
the Gospel thither, or that he was 
sent to Patmos as an exile (cf. Pliny, 
l. c.) because of his preaching. The 
latter view is confirmed (a) by the 
use of dca in Vi. 9, xx. 43 (0) by ovr- 
kowevos ev TH OdiWer, Which suggests 
that the writer has in view his own 
sufferings év “Inaod; (c) by an early 
and practically unanimous tradition 
of the Church: cf. Tert. de praescr. 
36 “apostolus Joannes...in insulam 
relegatur,” Clem. Al. quis dives 42 
Tov TuUpavvov TeAevTHOAaYTOS amo THIS 
Ilatpov ths vncov petnAdev emt tH 
"Eqeoor, Orig. in Mt. t. xvi. 6 6 8e 
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ev TVEUMATL EV TH KUPLAKH rueoa, Kal NKovea ricw 


9 TY paprupiay] pr dua SPQ min?! syrr | Incov]+ Xpicrov N°* Q al?! me syrr 


(arm) aeth Prim 


10 eyevouny] pr eyw A | omisw pou g. wey. SCP min?) ¢. 


omigw pov weyahn Q2 7813 14 alfred? ¢, ney. oricbev wou A 38 aeth om omcw pov 


arm* 


‘Popaiwy Bacirevs, ws 7 mapadocrs di- 
ddoke, katedixage Tov "Iwdvyny paprv- 
povyta dia Tov THs dAnOeias Adyov eis 
Ildrpov thy vacov. See also Hus. H. Z. 
iii 18; Hieron. de virr. ill. 10. 

10. éyevouny év mvevpare KTA. | Eivat 
ev mvevpare is the normal condition of 
Christians, in contrast with etva év 
gapki (Rom. viii. 9); yevéoOar ev mv. 
denotes the exaltation of the prophet 
under inspiration ; see Hz. iii. 12, 14, 
XXXvVii. 1, and cf. Acts xxii. 17 éyévero... 
yeverOat pe ev exotace.—the return to 
anon-ecstatic state being described as 
ev €aure y. (Acts xii. 11). The phrase 
éy. év mv. is repeated ¢. iv. 2 g.v. "Ev 
TH Kuptaxn npepa: the second ev dates 
the revelation ; it was vouchsafed on 
the Lord’s Day; on the dative of time, 
with or without a preceding ev, see 
Blass, Gr. p. 119f. “H kvpiaxy npuépa, 
the day consecrated to the Lord ; cf. 1 
Cor. xi. 20 ovK €orw Kuptaxoy Setrvov 
dayeiv, ‘it is not (possible) to eat a 
Supper of the Lord.’ ‘The Lord’s day,’ 
according to- the analogy of writings 
some of which are but a few decades 
later than the Apoc., is the first day 
of the week, the day of the Lord’s 
Resurrection; cf. Didache 14 xara 
kuptaxny d€ Kupiov ovvaydevres khacare 
aprov, Ign. Magn. kara Kuptakny 
Cavres (see Lightfoot’s note), Hv. Petri 
9 éméspwoxer 7) Kupiakn, ib. 11 dpOpov Se 
Tis Kuptaxjs ; Melito of Sardis wrote 
mept kuptakns (Hus. H. £. iv. 26). Since 
all the early examples are from Asia 
Miner, it is not improbable that the 
term arose in Asiatic circles; but be- 
fore the end of the second century it 
was used generally, cf. Dionysius of 
Corinth ap. Kus. H. FE. iv. 23 ra 


onuepov ovy KupiaKny ayiay Tpuépay 


dunyayopner, Clem. Al. strom. vii. 12, 
Tert. cor. 3, orat. 23, anim. 9 (dies 
dominicus, or dominicae resurrec- 
tionis, dominica sollemnia). To in- 
terpret €v rq kupiaxy ny. here as = ev 
Ty mapovoia (Hort) seems to introduce 
a thought foreign to the context; it 
is not Christ at His coming who is 
revealed, but Christ present with the 
Church on earth. The exile of Pat- 
mos, shut out from the weekly Break- 
ing of the Bread in the Christian 
assembly at Ephesus, finds the Lord’s 
Presence in his solitude. Bede: “con- 
gruum quoque spirituali visioni tem- 
pus indicat.” 

kal HKovoa oricw pov peovnv KrA.] 
The Seer follows Hz. iii. 12 cat avé- 
AaBev pe Tvedpa, Kal Kovea KaTomia bev 
pov kal nkovoa hovnv. Cf. Plutarch, 
Lyc. 23, cited by Wetstein: dkotcat 
d& gdovny domep avOpemov rivds €&o- 
muoOev émiti@vtos air@. The Voice 
comes with startling suddenness as 
from one who, approaching from be- 
hind, is unobserved until he speaks. 
”Omicbey is a correction for the less 
exact omicw: for dricw ‘behind’ cf. 
xii. 15. Meyadnv: cf. v. 223 ws oad- 
myyos looks back to the theophany 
of Sinai (Hxod. xix. 16 qdavy tijs 
oddmiyyos Axe péya: cf. Heb. xii. 
19 odAmuyyos 7Y@ Kal hava pnuatav), - 
but the trumpet blast had already 
acquired Christian associations (Mt. 
xxiv. 31, 1 Th. iv. 16).. Here it is 
probably the voice of Christ’s Angel 
(e. 1) rather than of Christ Himself, 
whose utterance is otherwise described 
(v.15); see Benson, Apocalypse p. 95 n. 
Aeyovons for déyoucay, by hypallage ; 
the true antecedent is not cdAmyyos 
but horny peyadny. 
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Il. 6 Bréres ypavrov eis BuBXiov] 
The yision was not for John’s per- 
sonal benefit only, but for transmission 
to the Church; cf. Me. iv. 22, note. 
It brought with it to the Seer the 
responsibility of witnessing to what 
he had seen (v. 2), and the witness 
must be borne in a literary form (v. 19). 
BiBrloy (cf. v. 1 ff., x. 2, 8), a papyrus 
roll, as distinguished from a parch- 
ment book ; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 13 ra BiBALa, 
paduora Tas pepBpavas. The Apoca- 
lypse formed a povoBiBror, the length 
of which “may be estimated at 15 feet” 
(Kenyon, Text. Crit. p. 30); on the 
length to which such rolls sometimes 
ran see the same writer's Pualaeo- 
graphy of Greek papyri, p. 17 f. 

kat méuapor rais émrd exk\noiais KTA. | 
Of. v. 4, note. The messenger would 
carry the roll to each of the Churches 
in turn, and by each. it would be read 
and probably copied; cf. Col. iv. 16, 
Polyc. Phil. 13. His route is indicated 
by the order in which the Churches 
are named. Starting from Ephesus, he 
is to proceed northward to Smyrna and. 
Pergamum, and from Pergamum in a 
south-easterly direction to Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
doubtless making his way back to 


Ephesus along the valley of the Mae- 
ander; the reverse order (Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thya- 
tira, Pergamum, and Smyrna) would 
have been less natural in view of the 
importance of Smyrna and Pergamum. 
As to the roads which connected the 
seven cities see Ramsay, History of the 
Geography of Asia Minor, p. 164 ff. ; 
and his art. on Roads and Travel 
in N.T. times, in Hastings’ D. B. v. 
Starting from Ephesus the Cyzican 
road conducted the traveller to Per- 
gamum, whence another road led 
through Thyatira Sardis and Phila- 
delphia to the valley of the Lycus. 
See the Introduction, c. v., and the 
accompanying map. 

The book is sent to the several 
cities (eis "Edecor xrd. 3 on the direc- 
tive sense of eis see Blass, Gr. p. 122, 
and cf. Acts xxi. 1), for the use of 
the Christian communities in them 
(rais ékxAnoias: cf. Gal.i.2). On the 
localities see the notes to ii. 1, 8, 12, 
TSs Alisa 

12, kat éréotpea Brérew thy ho- 
yyy kth.] For émorpépew convertere 
se cf. Acts xv. 36, xvi. 18, and for 
Nae perd (= Dy 733, Gen. xxxi. 24, 
29) see Me. vi. 50 (note), Jo. iv. 27, ix. 
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37, Xlv. 30, Asoc. iy. 1, x. 8, xvii. I, Xxi. 
9, 15. “Hris eAades, i.e. ris Av 6 NaNOy. 
On turning, John’s attention was at 
first arrested by seven golden lamp- 
stands (cf. Mc. iv. 21, note; Arethas 
ad l.: uxvias S€é adras dvdpacev ov 
Avyxvous, os THs Avxvias olkeioy pas ovK 
€xovons, GAN Oxnpa povov ovens Tod 
Avyxvov). In the LXx. Avyvia answers to 
319, the candelabrum bearing seven 
lamps (Avxvor, M93), which according 
to P in Exod. xxv. 36 ff. were placed 
in the Tabernacle outside the second 
veil (cf. Heb. ix. 2). Solomon’s Temple 
had five Avyvia on the right side and 
five on the left before the oracle 
(1 Kings vii. 49= 35 uxx.), but in 
Zechariah’s vision (iv. 2) the one Auxvia 
reappears with its seven Avxvor; see 
also 1 Mace. iv. 49 f., 2 Mace. i. 8, x. 3; 
Joseph. B. J. vil. 5. 5, and comp. the 
‘representation on the Arch of Titus 
(W. Knight, Arch of T, p. 109 ff.). 
Our writer, more suo, takes from each 
source the features which lend them- 
selves to his conception—the septenary 
number from Exodus and Zechariah, 
the row of separate Avyviae from 
Kings. On the symbol see 2. 20. 

13. kal év péow Tav AvxMLdY GpoLoy 
vidy dvOpeémou| A second glance shewed 
a human form in the middle of the 
row, either behind the fourth Avxvia, 
or moving freely from one to another 
(ii. 1). “Oporoy vidv avOp. is doubtless, 
both here and in xiv. 14, from Dan. 
Vii. 13 was 723 uxx. Th. ds vids avép.; 
the recurrence of duovoy vidy in xiv. 14 
(where it is supported by A) sug- 
gests that this use of duoor (as if 
“an ady. like oto,’ Hort) is due 
to the translation employed by our 


writer, who elsewhere consistently 
uses the dative after djo10s (see i. 15, 
li. 18, iv. 3 62s, etc., 20 times in all). 
Yids avOpedrrov, ‘a son of man,’ a human 
being, with allusion perhaps to our 
Lord’s application of Daniel 7. c. to 
Himself (Me. xiii. 26); yet not to be 
taken as equivalent to 6 vids rod avOpa- 
mou, which outside the Gospels appears 
only in Acts vii. 56. The glorified 
Christ is human, but transfigured: 
Victorinus: “s¢milem dicit post mor- 
tem devictam, cum ascendisset in 
caelos.” Irenaeus, who (iv. 20. 11) 
quotes the passage at length, well says 
that John sees in it “sacerdotalem et 
gloriosum regni eius adventum”; the 
form is at once priestly and royal. 
evdedupevoy mrodnpn Kal mepteCwopevov 
xrA.| The clothing is: first described. 
Tlodnpys (sc. xerav), poderis, O. L. and 
Vulg., cf. Roensch, Jtala u. V., p. 245, 
dm. Xey. in the N.T., but used in the 
uxx. of Exodus for various priestly 
garments, as the breastplate (1Yn, 
cc. xxv. 6 (7), xxxv. 8 (g)), the ephod 
(xxviii. 27 (31)), the robe of the ephod 
(AVD, xxviii. 4, xxix. 5); cf Jos. anti. 
lil. 7. 4 6 O€ dpytepeds Koopeiras prev Kal 
Tavtn...emevduvadpuevos 8 &€& vaxivdov 
Temoimpévov xiTava, moOnpns O€ €aTe Kat 
OvTOs* peelp KaNEiTaL KaTa THY TeTEpay — 
yraooap, (ivy mepirpiyyera ktrX. But 
perhaps the reference is rather to the 
Prophets, e.g. Zech. iii. 4, where 6 


modiipns =: M800), the High Priest’s 
robes of state, or Hz. ix. 2 f., 11, where 
it=O'%2, the linen vesture of the 
man with the inkhorn; cf. Dan. x. 5 
Th: dvnp cis evdedvpévos Baddeiv. The 
modypns is thus seen to denote dignity 
or high office, usually but not neces- 
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sarily the office of High Priest (ef. 
Sap. xviii. 24, Sir. xly. 8); the ancient 
commentators are perhaps too positive 
on this point, e.g. Irenaeus (iv. 20. 11) 
“aliquid vero sacerdotale, ut podere” ; 
Victorinus: “in veste talari, id est 
sacerdotali”; Arethas: &s apysepéa rov 
av kata thy rag Medyiedex. Nor 
does the (evn ypuca quite determine 
the highpriestly character of the 
costume: the High Priest’s girdle was 
of linen richly embroidered (Exod. 
XXXIX. 29=XXXVi. 37 LXx.), with a 
liberal use of gold thread (Jos. antt. 
l. c., xputovd cvvupacpévov); the golden 
girdle points rather to Daniel’s vision 
(x. 5 Th. 7 oodts avrot repreCwopévn 
év xpvol@ “Qpag). In 1 Mace. x. 89 a 
golden clasp (xépm7) is a royal distine- 
tion. On the whole, as Hort says, 
“not improbably the conception is 
that of sacred repose....So the gods 
were represented in a wodnpns.” Xpv- 
cay is characterised by Blass (Gr, 
p. 24) as a gross blunder; more pro- 
bably it is a colloquialism to which 
the writer was accustomed—that it is 
from his pen its retention in N* A C 
leaves little doubt. 

IIpds trois pacrois. High girding is 
said to have been usual when the 
modnpns Was worn: Jos. antt. vii. 2 
éort O€ rovTo To evdupa modnpns xiToy 
...0v- emiCavrvuvTat Kata orfOos dALyov 
Ths pacxarns vrepdve. Of. Apoe. xv. 6, 
where beings of angelic rank are 
mrepieC@opevoe mept ta aorndn Cavas 
xpucas. For mpos with the dat. ef. 
Me. y. 11 note, Jo. xx. 11, see Blass, 
Gr. p. 140. The ss. vary (see app. 
crit.) between pacrois, waco bois, patois ; 
cf. W. Schm., p. 59, Blass, Gr. p. 24. 


The lexicographers endeavour to dis- 
tinguish the forms (e.g. Suidas: pa¢os 
kuplws emt avdpos...uaces Kal paoros 
kuplos emt yuvatkos), but the distinction 
does not seem to have been observed. 
14. 1 O€ Keady advrod...os xiv} 
From the costume the Seer proceeds 
to describe the person of the Central 
Figure. He has in view the locus 
classicus Dan. vii. 9 (Th. ro evdupa 
avtTov ws yiay AevKov, Kal 7 OpiE rhs 
kehadfs avTov weet €pioy KaOapor), 
where however the white hair belongs 
to the Ancient of Days. The transfer 
of this feature to the Son of Man is 
the more striking since Enoch (xlvi. 1, 
ed. Charles, p. 127) adheres strictly 
to Daniel’s account. Our writer's 
Christology leads him frequently to 
assign to the glorified Christ attri- 
butes and titles which belong to the 
Father, e.g. in i. 18, ii. 8, v. 12, xxii. 13. 
Ancient expositors find in the hair 
white as snow a symbol of the eternal 
preexistence of the Son; e.g. Andreas: 
ei yap kai mpdadaros Se mas, adda 
kal apxaios, waddXov d€ mpoaidvios, and 
this view seems to be justified by 
Daniel’s }D. PAY. Yet the figure 
cannot be pressed ; white hair, though 
regarded as honourable (Lev. xix. 32, 
Prov. xvi. 31), yet suggests decay, 
whereas Jesus Christ is unchangeable ; 
cf. ad Diogn. 11 ottos 6 am dpxis, 
6 kaos avels kal madatds evpebeis Kat 
mavrote véos...6 del. ‘Qs yudv perhaps 
adds the thought of His sinlessness 
(Ps. 1. (li.) 9, Isa. i. 18, Mt. xxviii. 3). 
kat of 6bOadpoi avrov ws PALE upds] 
Of. ii. 18, xix. 12. In Dan. vii. 9 it is 
the throne of the Ancient of Days 
which is @XOE wupos, but in x. 6 the 
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man clothed in linen has eyes det 
Aapmades mrupés, and the latter passage 
is perhaps in view here. The meta- 
phor is common, as Wetstein shews, 
in Greek and Roman authors (eg. 
Homer, Z7. xiii. 474 dd6arpol 8 apa 
ot mupt Adumerov, Verg. Aen. xii. 102 
“ocnlis micat acribus ignis”), and in- 
deed in descriptive writings of every 
age and country. The penetrating 
glance (Apringius: “inevitabile lumen 
oculorum”), which flashed with quick 
intelligence, and when need arose with 
righteous wrath, was noticed by those 
who were with our Lord in the days 
of His Flesh (Me. iii. 5, 34, v. 32, 
X. 21, 23, xi. 11, notes, Le. xxii. 61), 
and finds its counterpart, as the Seer 
now learns, in the Risen and Ascended 
Life. : 

15. kal of wddes avrod dpovor yadko- 
AiBav@ xrd.| Cf Dan. x. 6 Th. re 
okéhkn @s Opacis yadkov atidPovrtos, 
LXX. of wddes woel yadkos éFaoTpartov 
(oop nyng PUD) ; the expression is 
due ultimately to Hz. i. 7, where the 
same Heb. is similarly rendered by 
the uxx. See also Hz. viii. 2 idod 
opoiwpa avdpos...amro Tis oapvos avTou 
imepava os dpacis WAréxrpov (PD 
neovinn), XadkodiBavos (here ‘and 
c. li. 18 only) is a word of unusual 
difficulty. Suidas defines it as «dos 
HAEKTPOU TYyUadTEpoY xpvcod, adding: 
gars dé TO HAEKTpov GANOTUmOY ypuciov 
pepuypéevoy vedk@ kat AuOeia (cf. Plin. 
HT. NN. 33. 4 where 7Xexrpoy is a mix- 
ture of gold and silver). A somewhat 
similar sense is yielded by the Latin 
versions, which render yadkoAiBave by 
aurichalco or orichalco (so, with or 
without the addition of Libani, Cypr. 
test. ii. 26, Victorinus, Primasius, Bea- 
tus, etc. ), a word which seems to have 
meant a mixture of metals similar to 
brass or bronze; ef. Verg. Aen. xii. 87 


Ss. R. 


“auro squalentem alboque orichalco 
...loricam,” on which Servius remarks: 
“apud maiores orichalcum pretiosius 
metallis omnibus fuit.” A precious 


metal, bright and flashing, would suit 


the present context well, but the 
explanation leaves the form yadkoXi- 
Bavos unexplained. Arethas offers the 
alternatives: ¢cire rov év T@ AtBaven TO 
Bpet petaddevopevov...dnoiv, eire Kat 
Tov xahkoewdh NiBavoy vonréay dv tarpav 
maides appeva xadovow. The former 
conjecture is unsupported, and seems 
to require AiBavoyarkkm; the latter 
finds some confirmation in a fragment 
of Ausonius, cited by Salmasius exercit. 
810 6 AiBavos eye Tpia eidy dévdpar, 
kal 6 yev Gppyy érovoudterac yadxoXi- 
Bavos,7\toedns Kal muppos tyovv EavObs. 
But ‘brass-coloured frankincense’ is 
not a very apposite metaphor, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Greek 
interpreters to educe a mystical mean- 
ing from it. The etymology proposed 
by Bochart (329, xarkos, brass at a 
white heat) is even less tolerable. On 
the whole, with our present know- 
ledge, it is best to follow the guidance 
of Suidas and the Latin versions and 
regard yadxon. as the name of a mixed 
metal of great brilliance, leaving the 
etymology uncertain. 

Feet of brass represent strength 
and stability (contrast Dan. ii. 33, 41) ; 
such a mystical interpretation as that 
of Andreas (mddes rod ypicrod of © 
amooroAor) is unnecessary and impro- 
bable. 

The reading &s ¢v kaylv@ merupe- 
pémns (SC. Ths yadkoArBavov), is recom- 
mended by its difficulty. If renupo- 
pev@ is preferred, the reference must 
still be to yadkodiBavw, for Kduwwos 
seems to be invariably fem. (cf. Mt. 
xiii. 42, 50, Apoc. ix. 2); memupwpévor 
is probably a correction intended to 
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bring the part. into line with oi mddes 
-..dpoto, For mupodada used of a 
glowing metal see Eph. vi. 16 ra Bé&An 
«Td Temupopeva oBeoa, with Dean 
Robinson’s note. In Apoc. iii. 18, 
Xpvoloy memupopévoy, the sense clearly 
is ‘refined by having passed through 
the fire, and R.V. adopts this meaning 
here ; but ‘glowing’ suits the context 
better; the metal is not only of the 
finest and brightest, but it is aglow as 
if still in the crucible. 

kat 1) ov avtod ws d. ddaTov 
mo\r\ov| Cf. Hz. xliii. 2, where the 
voice of the God of Israel is OD bipa 
BaD. In Dan. x. 6, from which many 
of the details of this description are 
taken, the voice of the Angel is dips 
jo, like the confused roar of a great 
multitude; but at Patmos it is the 
roar of the Aegean which is in the 
ear of the Seer. It is instructive to 
contrast 3 Regn. xix. 12 ger) avpas 
Aertas: the Divine Voice can be of 
the gentlest or the most appalling as 
occasion requires. Jrenaeus (iv. 14. 
2) finds a mystical sense in vddror 
mo\Aav: “vere enim aquae multae 
Spiritus.” 

16. kat €xov ev rH SeEva yeupt avrod 
dorépas érta| To the Semitic mind 
the stars of heaven were in the Hand 
of God (cf. Job xxxviii. 31f,, Isa. xl. 
12), and would fall (Me. xiii. 25, Apoc. 
vi. 13) if the support were withdrawn. 
No particular constellation or group 
of planets can be intended by the 
anarthrous émra aorépas ; the number 


is determined by the requirements of 
the symbolism (v. 20). 

kal €k Tov GTdpaTos avTov poudaia 
dioropos] The elements of this bold 
conception are as usual from the 
O.T.; see Isa, xi. 4 marager yiv te 
AOy@ Tod oropuaros avrod, xlix. 2 €OnKev 
TO oTOMa pov ws payaipay o€eiav: 
cf, Eph. vi. 17 Hv payatpay rod mvev- 
patos 6 éotw piya Oeov, Heb. iv. 126 
Aoyos Tov Oeod...tou“w@Tepos Umép macav 
payapay Sicropov. The image is 
repeated in Apoc. xix. 15 in the de- 
scription of the armed and militant 
‘Word of God.’ There is a fine 
parallel in Sap. xviii. 15 6 mavrodv- 
vapos cov Aoyos am’ ovpavay...dmoTopos 
TOAEMLOTHS...7AaTO...Eipos o&¥ thy 
avur¢kpiroy érirayny cov pépov. For 
popudaia Sictopos see Ps. exlix. 6, Sir. 
xxi, 3. ‘Poudaia, used in N.T. in the 
Apoe. only, except Le. ii. 35, occurs 
frequently throughout the Lxx. from 
Gen. iii. 24 onwards as a synonym of 
paxarpa, both words being used to 
translate 10; in strictness, it was a 
large blade of Thracian origin (for a 
full account see Hastings, D.B. iv. 
p. 634). Aiorowos answers to the Heb. 
nyvp ‘2Y or NID B, but it is used in 
connexion with the sword even by 
the Greek poets (e.g. Eur. Hel. 983 
Sicropov Eidos). The sword is re- 
garded as proceeding, like the spoken 
word, from the mouth; “this last 
image is not so strange as appears 
at first sight, for the short Roman 
sword was tongue-like in shape” 
(Hastings, 7. c.). With éxmopevopévy ' 
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kal n ois avrod ws 6 HAuos Eth. 
Cf. Jud. v. 31 of dyandyres: avurov os 
§0d0s (dvarony, A) mdiov ev Ouvapet 
avrod, Mt. Sill, 43 of Olkacos end 
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youow @s o madwos, Apoc. x. I 76 
mpoowmoy avTov os 6 lle Slav. 
Enoch i. 5, ed. Charles, p “their 


faces shone like the sun.” If the John of 
the Apocalypse is the son of Zebedee, 
he could scarcely have failed to think 
of the Transfiguration which antici- 
pated the glory of the ascended Christ, 
when €dapev To mpccwmoy avTod ws 
6 qAwos (Mt. xvii. 2). Andreas refers 
to Mal. iv. 2: #Awos yap eore dixavo- 
avys. “Oyis =mpooemroy, though fairly 
common in the Lxx., occurs in the 
N.T. only here and in Jo. xi. 44 (ef. 


vii. 24). ‘Qs gaive, a constructio 
praegnans : “as the sun shines [when 


he shines] in his might.” 

17. kal dre <idov avrov, éreca KTA.] 
Cf. Isa. vi. 5, Ez. i. 28, Dan. viii. 17, 
x. 9, 11, Enoch xiv. 14, 24, Le. v. 8. 
Beatus: “fragilitatis suae et humili- 
tatis et subiectionis pavore perter- 
ritus corruit.” As a whole the passage 
is moulded on Dan. x. 8 f. Luxx. idod 
mvedpa emeotpadn em epe eis POopar, 
Kat ov KaTioXvo4d...eyo Aun TenTaKas 
én mporwmay joou emt TH viv. kal idov 
xeipa mpoonyaye pot (Th. xelp amropevn 
pov), Kal yyeipev pe. That the right 
hand holds seven stars does not hinder 
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it from being laid on the Seer, for the 
whole representation is symbol and 
not art. The Hand which sustains 
Nature and the Churches at the same 
time quickens and raises individual 
lives. With ¢Onxev rnv deévav adrod 
kth. Ch Mt. xvii. 7 mpoondOev 6 
"Inoois kal ayrdpevos adray eimev Eyép- 
Onre kai pr poBeioGe—another point 
of contact between this vision and 
the history of the Transfiguration. 
Irenaeus (iv. 20. 11) reminds us that 
the awful Form which John saw was 
that of Him on whose breast he had 
lain at the Last Supper. 

py poBod- éyd eiue xrd.] The words 
recall another scene in the Gospels 
(Me. vi. 50); both py poBod and eyo 
ejus were familiar sounds to the ear 
of an Apostle. On the other hand 
6 mpatos kai 6 €axaros go back to Isa. 
xliv. 6 Gia *N) PWN *28), xlviii. 12, 
a title of the God of Israel ascribed, 
according to the writer’s habitual 
practice, to the exalted Christ (cf. _ 
vv. 5 f., 8 notes and the Introduction, 
p. clxi.). It is given to Him again in 
c. xxii. with enlargements which leave 
no doubt as to its significance (xxii 
13 eyo ips TO GAda kal Td &, O mp. Kal 
6 &, 7) 4px7 Kal ro Tédos; see note ad /.). 
The reading of A (mperoroxos) here 
and in ii. 8 is probably a mere re- 
miniscence of i. 5. 

18. Kal o (dv, Kal éeyevouny veKpos 
xrd.] ‘O ¢év is another Divine title 
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based on the O.T,, cf. Beds ¢év (0 D8) 
in Jos. iii. 10, Ps. xli. (xlii.) 3, Lxxxiii. 
(Ixxxiv.) 3, Hos. i. 10 (ii. 1); and the 
formulae (7 Kuptos, (6 éyo (Ayn ap 
8 9D) in Deut. xxxii. 40, Isa. die 
18, Jer. y. 2, Dan. xii. 7. In the N.T. 
beds (dv or 6 Oeds 6 ¢. is used freely 
(Mt. xvi. 16, xxvi. 63, Acts xiv. 15, 
Rom. ix. 26, 2 Cor. iii. 3, vi. 16, 1 Th. 
i. 9, 1 Tim. iii. 15, iv. 10, Heb. iii. 12, 
igs 14, x31, 1 Pet. 23) A faller 
phrase is 6 (dv eis rov aidva (Sir. 
xviii. 1) or eis rods aidvas Tév aidver 
(Apoe. iv. 9f, x. 6, xv. 7). Ono (av 
as applied to Christ we have a 
comment in words ascribed to Christ 
Himself, Jo. v. 26: domep yap 6 marnp 
exet Cony ev éavtg, OUT@S Kal TO vid 
edwxeyv Cony exew ev EauT@. Accor ding 
to the Johannine Christology, the Son 
is 6 (ov by the communication of the 
Father’s Life; He is 6 (dv ek rod 
C@vros. 

As a title of the God of Israel and 
of the Church 6 ¢éy places Him in 
sharp contrast with the dead or in- 
animate gods of heathenism. Here, 
in its reference to Christ, it draws 
another contrast scarcely less pointed: 
eyo eipt...0 (dv, Kal eyevouny veKpos. 
The antithesis is twofold ; éyevouny is 
opposed to eiui as in Jo. i. I, 14, Vili. 
58, and vexpds to (av (Orig. in Joann. 
t. i. 31 (34)), ef Phil. ii 5 &v poppy 
Oeod irapxor...yevouevos UmnKoos expt 
6avarov, where howeverthe shock of the 
contrast is broken by the intervening 
clause oynpate evpeOets ds AvOpamos. 
Nexpos takes up ws vexpos of v. 17; 
the Lord Who says M7 good, had 
experience, not of the semblance of 
death, but of its reality. Kai iSov ¢év 
eiye (Burton, § 409); not here 6 ¢dy, 
for it is the restored human life 


‘life of Godhead ; 


which is now in view, not the essential 
nor again (av éye- 
vounv or é(noa (Romi, xiv. 9), for atten- 
tion is directed to the life which the 
Lord still lives, and not to the historical 
fact of His resurrection.. The risen 
life of Jesus Christ is henceforth 
concurrent with His Divine life, «is 
Tovs aiavas réy aldvev ; cf. Rom. vi. 9 
eyepbels €k veKpav ovKETL dob vipa ket, 
kat €y@ Tas KAeis TOU Oaydrov Kal TOU 
ddov] Death and Hades are joined 
again in vi. 8, xx. 13f.; the conception 
fluctuates between two localities (xx. 
13), and two personalities (vi. 8); here 
it is difficult to determine which view 
is uppermost. Other instances of 
quasi-personification of Death and 
Hades (PiNt’) are Ps. xlviii. (xlix.) 15, 
Hos. xiii. 14 (cited 1 Cor. xv. 54f.). 
The ‘gates of Death’ appear in Ps. ix. 
14, evi. (cvii.) 18, and the ‘gates of 
Hades’ in Isa. xxxviii. 10, Sap. xvi. 13, 
Mt. xvi. 18; see also Job xxxviii. 17 
mudwpoi d€ ddov iddvtes ce Extnéary, a 
passage connected by Christian inter- 
preters with the descensus ad inferos. 
To “have the keys of Death and of 
Hades” is to possess authority over 
their domain ; cf. Mt. xvi. 19, Apoc. 
ili. 7, ix. 1, xx. I (notes). According 
to Rabbinical teaching, this is the 
sole prerogative of God; see Targ. 
Jon. on Deut. xxviii. 12 “ quatuor sunt 
claves in manu Domini, clavis vitae et 
sepulchrorum et ciborum et pluviae”; 
Sanhedrin f. 113. 1 “Elias petiit ut 
daretur sibi clavis pluviae, petiit ut 
daretur sibi clavis resurrectionis mor- 
tuorum; dixerunt ipsi: ‘tres claves 
in manum legati non dantur, clavis 
partus, pluviarum, et resurrectionis 
mortuorum.’” The claim to possess 
potentially the keys of death is made 
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by Christ Himself in Jo. v. 28; the 
Apoe. connects the actual possession 
of the keys with His victory over 
death ; they are from that moment 
in His keeping (€yo). For kdcis= 
kAeidas see Blass, Gr. p. 26; «dei is 
beyond dispute in iti. 7, xx. 1. In 
the Gospels, on the other hand, xd¢ida, 
k\eidas are well supported (Mt. xvi. 
19, Le. xi. 52), though there also 
cod. D gives the shorter form. 

19. yparov ody a cides Krv.] Ody 
resumes (Blass, Gr. p. 273) the direc- 
tion given in v. 11, enforcing it with 
the authority of One Who has declared 
Himself conqueror of Death: cf. Mt. 
xxviii. 18 €606y pow aca éfovcia... 
mopevbévres ody KTA. “A cides, i.e. the 
vision of the Glorified Christ. Besides 
this the book contains a revelation of 
the present state of the Church and 
the world (a eiciv), and a revelation 
of the future (@ péAree yiverOar pera 
raidra), The former is chiefly to be 
found in cc. ii., iii.; the latter begins at 
¢. iv. 1 beiEw cor & Set yevéo Oar pera 
tavra. But the division is rough and 
superficial ; for cc. ii., iii. look forward 
to the future, while cc. iv.—xxii. are 
by no means limited to it. On eiciv, 
pedrker see WM. p. 645f.; things 
present are seen distinctly and separ- 
ately, while things future are blended 
in a more or less confused whole. 
For péAdrec followed by a pres. inf. see 
Blass, Gir. pp. 197, 202. 

20. TO pvoTHpLoy TOV énTa GoTepav 
xrA.] On pvorypy in Biblical Greek 
see the note to Mc. iv. 11. Here ro 
puot. is the inner meaning of a sym- 


bolical vision, as in Dan. ii. 47; ef. 
Apoe. xvii. 7 éya épd cor r6 pvornpioy 
Ths yuvatkos. The grammar presents 
some difficulty. To pvornpior...rds 
Auxvias are not governed by ypayrov 
or in apposition to 4...yiverOa (WM.. 
p- 290), for the secret. about to be 
revealed relates only to certain points 
of interpretation. A new sentence 
begins with 2. 20, yet the verse opens 
with two accusatives without a verb. 
There are partial parallels in Rom. 
Vili. 3 Td yap dddvvaroy Tod vopov...6 
Geos xrr. (see SH. ad Z.), and 2 Cor. 
vi. 13 thv 6€ avriy avtyuobiar... 
mAarvvOnre, where the acc. anticipates 
the contents of the sentence which it 
opens. In the present instance the 
construction is further complicated by 
a second accusative; for ras €. Avyvias 
we expect rév é. Avyndv. Translate: 
‘As for the secret of the seven stars... 
and as for [the secret of] the seven 
lampstands.’ *Emi r7js deEcas interprets 
év tH Oc&ia xeupi (v. 16); the stars 
rested on the open palm; cf. v. 1 émi 
Thy SeEvav...BiBrLov. 

of Emra aorépes Ayyedot TOY E. ExKAN- 
cidv ciow] The usage of the N.T. 
permits us to translate dyyeho. as- 
‘messengers’; cf. Mt. xi. 10, Le. vii. 
24, ix. 52, Jac. ii.25. The seven stars, 
therefore, might represent certain 
delegates from the Asiatic Churches 
(ef. 2 Cor. viii. 23 dmoarodor exkAnovar), 
presumably delegates sent to Patmos 
who were returning with the book of 
the Apocalypse. Or we might accept 
the interpretation of Primasius (fol- 
lowed by Bede): “angeli ecclesiarum 
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hic intellegendi sunt rectores populi,” 
ie. either the Bishops, or if the 
monarchical episcopate had not yet 
established itself in Asia, the presby- 
teral colleges, in the several cities. 
In support of the view that the rulers 
of the Churches are intended it has 
been usual to quote Mal. ii. 7 dyyedos 
Kupiov (myn qNPD) Tlavroxparopos 
‘éorw [6 iepevs], or to refer to the title 
WAY moy borne by the messenger of 
the Synagogue ; this person however 
was in no sense a Church-ruler, and 
offers no true analogy (see Schiirer?, 
ii. p. 442, and cf. Lightfoot, Philip- 
pians, p.199 note). And tempting as 
it is to discover in these dyyedou 
an allusion to the rising order of 
the Episcopate, the invariable practice 
of our writer forbids such an inter- 
pretation. The Apocalypse uses 
dyyehos some sixty times, excluding 
those in which it is followed by tis 
exkAnolas OY Ty exkAnowoy, and always 
in the technical sense of a super- 
human being employed in the service 
of God or of Satan. There is therefore 
a strong presumption that the adyyehou 
Tav ekkAnowwy are ‘angels’ in the 
sense which the word bears elsewhere 
throughout the book. In Dan. x. 13, 
xii. I a mpooracia over particular 
nations is ascribed to certain angelic 
beings, and a like relation to indi- 
viduals is implied in Mt. xviii. 10 of 
dyyedot avtTay (SC. Tav puKpadv Tovrav), 
Acts Xl. 15 6 ayyedos eorw adrod. 
That John should have extended this 
conception to Churches (Andreas: 
rovtwy dé éxaoty ayyedos pida€ eé- 
ornxe) is not surprising, especially in 
view of the highly developed angelo- 
logy of the book; ef. Ascension of 


Isaiah iii. 15, “the descent of the 
angel of the Christian Church, which 
is in the heavens.” The objection that 
the angel is in that case unduly 
credited with the praise or blame 
which belongs to his Church had 
occurred to Origen, who however was 
not deterred by it; hom. in Num. 
xx. 3 “admiratione permoveor quod 
in tantum Deo cura de nobis sit ut 
etiam angelos suos culpari pro nobis 
et confutari patiatur.” As a zaida- 
yoyos is blamed if his pupils go 
wrong, so, he adds (§ 4), “venient 
enim angeli ad iudicium nobiscum... 
ne forte minus erga nos operis et 
laboris expenderint quo nos a pecca- 
torum labe revocarint.” But in this 
symbolical book the angel of a Church 
may be simply an expression for its 
prevailing spirit, and thus be identi- 
fied with the Church itself (Beatus: 
“ecclesias et angelos earum intellegas 
unum esse”). An interesting parallel to 
this idea is presented by the fravashis 
of Zoroastrianism : cf. Hastings, D.B. 
iv. p. 991, J. Th. St. iii. p. 521. 

ai Avxvia ai émra é. exkAnoiat eloiv} 
If the angels; of the Churches are 
represented by stars, the Churches 
themselves are lampstands, both 
giving light in their own measure and 
degree; cf. Lightfoot, Philippians 
ic.: “[the] contrast between the 
heavenly and the earthly fires...cannot. 
be devoid of meaning. The star is 
the suprasensual counterpart, the 
heavenly representative; the lamp, 
the earthly realisation, the outward 
embodiment.” For the use of stars as 
symbols of angelic beings see Enoch 
Ixxxvi. 1 ff, and cf. Ramsay, Letters 
to the Seven Churches, p. 62 ff. On 
érra (2°) cf. WH.? Notes, p. 156. 
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Il. 1—7. Tue MeEssace To THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN EPHESUS. 

I. 1@ dyyéAq...ypayov] A formula 
repeated at the head of each address. 
The mss. fluctuate between 1 ékkn. 
and rijs éxcA.; the former has the 
best support in li. 1, and is found in 
ii. 3, 18, iii, 1,.7, but is without ms. 
authority in ii. 12, iii. 14. WH., who 
(Notes, p. 136 f.) believe 76 to be the 
original reading in all the seven 
occurrences of the phrase, compare 
the title of the highpriests of the 
Augustan cult (dpysepeds tis “Actas 
vaod rou ev [’Edéow]), where vaod is 
anarthrous as é¢xkAycias in the form 
TO ayy. TO €v...€KKA. KTA. 

T@ év Edéow éxxAnoias| In primitive 
Christian letters to Churches this is 
the usual mode of locating a Church, 
e.g. 1 Cor. i. 2 tH-€xxAnoia Tov Oeod 
Th ovon ev Kopivéy, Phil. i. 1 rots 
ayiots...Tots otow ev Bidinnors, Ign. 
Eph. ad intt. r7 ékxdnoia...t7 ovon év 
’Edéoo: less frequent forms are to be 
found in Gal. i. 2 rats éxkAnoias tis 
Tadarias, 1 (2) Thess. i. I 77 éxkAnola 
Trav Geccaroukéwr, Clem. R. Cor. ad 
init. rh exkAnola Tod Geod 77 maporkovon 
Képw6ov.. The Christian communities 
had as yet no territorial settlements ; 
there was a ‘Church in Ephesus,’ but 
no ecclesia Ephesina in the stricter 
sense. 

Ephesus stands first among the 
cities to which addresses are sent. 
Thither the: messenger from Patmos 
would sail by an easy course of 60 miles. 
Moreover on many grounds this city 
took first rank. In a series of in- 
scriptions found at Ayasaluk, near the 
site of Ephesus, it receives the proud 
title 7 mpern kal peylotn pntpdmodus 
THs *Aotas (Hicks, Inscriptions Il. 
ii, dxli, dxlvii, dli., dlv., dlxiii.). A 
libera urbs, with its own BovAn, 
yepovoia, and éxxAnoia, and the head 
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of a conventus—an assize town,— 
Ephesus was also a seat of proconsular 
government (Acts xix. 38). Its com- 
mercial prosperity kept pace with its 
political importance ; ef. Strabo c. 641 
éumopiov ovca peyiorn Tov Kata Thy 
*Aciay Thy évtds Tod Tavpov. The great 
road which brought the trade of the 
East from the Euphrates to the 
Aegean reached the sea at Ephesus ; 
and though the port of Ephesus 
suffered from the silting up of the 
mouth of the Cayster, this process had 
been arrested for a time by works 
undertaken in 4.D. 65. Ephesus was 
not less conspicuous as a centre of 
religious life. It was proud to be 
known as Warden (vewxdpos) of the 
Temple of Artemis, a shrine of world- 
wide reputation (Acts xix. 27, 35). 
Further it was the headquarters of 
the magical arts which at this time 
were widely practised in Asia Minor 
(ef. Acts xix. 19); the "Edéova ypap- 
para were famous everywhere. The 
city was a hotbed of cults and super- 
stitions, a meeting-place of Hast and 
West, where Greeks Romans and 
Asiatics jostled. one another in the 
streets. See further the Introduction 
to this commentary, p. lix. ff. 

The founder of the Ephesian Church 
was the Apostle Paul. As early as 
AD. 50 (251, ?52) he made an in- 
effectual effort to reach the province 
of Asia (Acts xvi. 6), and his first 
visit to Ephesus (xviii. 19 ff.) was too 
brief to bear permanent fruit. But he 
realized the importance of the place 
as a field of Christian work, and in 
53 (? 54, 255) returned to spend over 
two years there (xix. 8, 10). Though 
he does not seem to have visited any 
other city in Asia, his Ephesian resi- 
dence was the occasion of a general 
evangelization of the province (7. c. 
@ote mwayras Tovs KaTotkovvTas THY 
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’Agiay dxotoat rév Aéyov Tod Kuplov). 
St Paul’s work at Ephesus was carried 
on by Timothy (1 Tim. i. 3) and, after 
the Apostle’s death and the with- 
drawal of Timothy, by St John, if we 
may believe the traditions of the 
second century; see Iren. iii. 1. 1, 
3.4; Polycrates ap. Hus. HE. iii. 31, 
y. 24, and cf. the Introduction, ¢. vi. 

ypayov Tade déyer] Another part 
of the introductory formula. It is 
followed in each case by a description 
of the Speaker, in which He is charac- 
terised by one or more of the features 
in the vision of ch. i. (ii. 1, 12, 18, 111. 
I, 7), or by one or more of His titles 
(ii. 8, iii. 7, 14); the features or titles 
selected appear to correspond with the 
circumstances of the church which 
is addressed. With rade déeyer (“per- 
haps from Am. i. 6” (Hort)) cf. rAéyec 
"Ingots, with which each of the Oxy- 
rhynchus Sayings begins. The seven 
so-called letters are not ‘epistles of 
Christ,’ but rather utterances, pro- 
nouncements, judgements passed upon 
the churches as they pass in succession 
under the eye of the supreme *Ezi- 
oxoros. See p. 65 f., infra. 

© KpaTa@v...6 mepuratav xv, recalls 
i. 13, 16 €v péow Tov huynidy...€xov ev 
Th de&ta xerpt adrov dorépas entra but 
in a stronger form; éywy has become 
kparay, and év péow is qualified by 
mepimatav. Kparety, the opposite to 
aduéva, is to hold in one’s grip 
(eg: Mis xxvii 4,—Acts “iL 24)! 
whether for the purpose of retaining 
(Jo. xx. 23) or of restraining (Apoc. 
vii. 1); here the former meaning is 
evidently in view, as in ii. 13 ff, 25, 
iii. 11; the acc. follows, because the 
Church as a whole is thus firmly 
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grasped, and not only a part of it (cf 
Blass, Gr. p. 101). ‘As the Enemy 
mepuraret (ntav karamceiy (I Pet. v. 8, 
cf. Job i. 7), so the Lord patrols the 
ground, is ever on the spot when 
He is needed; His Presence is not 
localized, but coextensive with the 
Church (Mt. xviii. 20, xxviii. 20, 2 Cor. 
vi. 16 ff.); cf. Arethas: ev perm 6 
évorkety avtois Kal éumepimateiy éray- 
yetAdpuevos Kupws. The two images 
are complementary, representing the 
security which comes from strength 
and yigilance. 

To the Church in Ephesus, the 
mother of the Churches of Asia, the 
Lord writes under titles which express 
His relation to the Churches gener- 
ally. As Ephesus represented the 
Province (cf. ’Acia 7 "Edegos, cited 
by Ramsay, Letters, p. 238), so the 
Ephesian Church stands here for the 
seven. Yet the message shews the 
special need which the LEphesian 
Church had both of a firm grasp and 
a watchful safeguarding. 

2. otda ra épya gov] Oida is a note 
often struck in these letters (cf. ii. 9, 
13, 19, iii, 1, 8, 15). The Apostles 
were deeply impressed by the Master's 
knowledge of men; see Jo. ii. 25, xxi. 
15 ff., Acts i.24. The Apocalypse does 
not use ywaoKcw of Christ; ofda em- 
phasizes better the absolute clearness 
of mental vision which photographs 
all the facts of life as they pass. The 
distinction is well seen in Jo. xxi. 17 
Kipue, mavra ov oidas+ od ywookes 
drt ite oe, Where the universal 
knowledge passes into the field of 
special observation. Oida ra & cov 
is in itself neither praise nor blame, 
for ‘works’ may be either good (xada, 
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dyaéd, Mt. v. 16, Jo. x. 32, Acts ix. 
36, Eph. ii. 10) or bad (sovnpa, dkapra, 
tod diaBorov, tis capKés, Jo. iii. 19, 
viii. 41, Gal. v. 19, Eph. v. rr); blame 
is conveyed by it in iii. 1, 15, but 
praise in iii. 8; here and in ii. 19, 
_while praise predominates, it is not 
unmixed. The spirit, the 740s of each 
Church, represented as its ‘angel,’ is 
judged by its results, according to 
Christ’s invariable rule (Mt. vii. 16f., 
Apoe. ii. 23, xxii. 12). 

kat Tov Kémov Kal Thy vroporny cov] 
The single pronoun after vou. links 
Komos and vmrouovy together, as in- 
dicating the character of the épya; 
they were signalized by two notes of 
excellence, self-denying labour and 
perseverance. Compare (with Light- 
foot’s note) 1 Th. i.-3 pynpovevovres 
vpav Tod épyov Tis miorews Kal Tod 
Komou Tis ayamns Kal THs Umropovns THs 
eAridos, where however épyoy, Kéros, 
and vropovy are strictly coordinated. 
Koros, often found with poxos (2 Cor. 
xi. 27, 1 Th. ii. 9, 2 Th. iii. 8), is with 
its cognate xomdy almost a technical 
word for Christian work; cf. Rom. xvi. 
6, 12, t Cor. iii. 8, xv. 10, 58, xvi. 16, 
2 or. vic & xi. 23; Gal iy. 11, Phil: 
ii. 16, Col. i. 29, 1 Th. v. 12, 1 Tim. v. 
17, Apoc. xiv. 13. On dopovn see 1. 
9, note, and ef. Le. viii. 15 xapzo- 
popotow ev vropory. 

Kat OTe ov dwvn Baoraoa Kakovs| 
Another good thing which has not 
escaped the eye of Christ. The 
vmoporn of the Ephesians did not 
imply indifference to sin; they could 
not bear the company of bad men; 
ef. Ps. exxxix. 21 f., Rom. xii. 9, 2 Jo. 
io f., and the story of St John’s 
attitude towards Cerinthus (Iren. iii. 
‘3. 4). These xakoi (cf. Phil. iii. 2 rovs 
kaxovs epyaras) who tried the patience 
of the Ephesians were not their pagan 


neighbours (Eph. iv. 17 ff.), but the 
false brethren mentioned in the next 
clause ; cf. Ign. Eph. 9 ots ovk eiacare 
omeipat [thy Kaxny ddaynv] eis tpas, 
Bucavtes Ta Stacis To pi mapadé~ac Oat 
Ta omepopeva vm aitaov. Basratew 
is to carry a burden (8dpos, Mt. xx. 
12; oravpor, Le. xiv. 27, Jo. xix. 17; 
doprioy, Gal. vi. 5). Hort compares 
Hpict. i. 3, 2, ovdeis cov 7. ofpoy 
Baoracer. The form dvvy=dvvacas, 
condemned by Phrynichus, occurs also 
in Me. ix. 22f, Le. xvi. 2 (Blass, Gr. 
Pp. 49). : 

kal €meipacas tTovs Aéyovras krh. | 
The Av«ot Bapeis foreseen by St Paul 
(Acts xx. 29) had come, and in sheep’s 
clothing (Mt. vii. 15); cf. 2 Cor. xi. 13 
of yap rovodroe evdarrdaToXo, épydarat 
OoAtot, peracxnpatiopuevor eis arogrs- 
ovs Xpicrov. The false teachers 
claimed to be dmocroAc: in the wider 
sense, itinerant teachers with a mission 
which placed them on a higher level 
than the local elders (1 Cor. xii. 28, 
Eph. iv. 11; ef. Lightfoot, Galatians, 
‘The name and office of an Apostle,’ 
Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf A postel, 
p- 93 ff.). When such itinerants, 
whether ‘Apostles’ or ‘Prophets,’ 
visited a church where they were 
unknown, unless they brought ‘com- 
mendatory letters’ (2 Cor. iii. 1), it 
was necessary to test their claims 
(1 Th. v. 20f., 1 Jo.iv. 1). A strangely 
superficial test, such as that enjoined 
jin Didache c. 11 (mas dé dardarodos 
épxopevos mpos vuas dex Ojrw ws Kvpros 
..tpeis O€ edy pelvn [nuepas], evdo- 
mpopntns eativ), or by Hermas mand. 
Il (pecOov NapBaver THs mpodnreias 
avrov [6 Wevdorpopnrns]), is not to be 
thought of here; émeipacas (= éOoxi- 
pacas, aS in 2 Cor, xill. 5 €avrods 
mewpacere el €ore ev 77 mioret) doubtless 
refers to such a probation as the Lord 
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prescribes in Mt. vii. 16 dnd rap 
kaprav atrav yvedcecbe avrovs, and 
the Didache itself regards as the 
ultimate test (infra, eav xn Tovs 
tpomovs Kuplov. do oty Tay TpoTev 
yooOnoera) ; cf. Hermas L.c. dé ris 
Cw7s Soxipate tov GvOporov tov €xovra 
TO mvevpa TO Oeior. 

With rods \éyovras éavrots ar. cf. ii.20 
1) Néyouca €aurny mpopyrey ; the full form 
appears in ii. 9 rav Aeydvra@v lovdaious 
ewvat €avtovs. Kal ovk cioiv, a paren- 
thesis=xal ovx dvras: cf. i. 6, il. 9, 
lil. 9. 

Kat edpes avrovs Wevdeis: not merely 
false apostles, for such might be self- 
deceived, but deceivers ; for this use 
of Wevdns, cf. xxi. 8 maou Tots Wevdéor 

3. Kal vmopouny €xeLs, Kal eBacracas 
«td.| With vaop. éxers cf. v. 6 rovro 
éyeus, Ore KTA., iii, II xpdrer O exets. 
Endurance was one of the best assets 
of the Ephesian angel. Unable to 
bear the society of the deceivers, the 
faithful at Ephesus had for the sake 
of Christ (81a 16 dvopya, cf. Me. xiii. 
13, note) patiently borne the labour 
of resisting them or enduring their 


taunts (Arethas), and had not grown - 


weary of the task. The play in e~. 2, 
3 on Baordtew and komiav (ov duvy 
Baotacat...<Bacracas, oda Tov Komov 
gov...ov kekorriakes) has perplexed the 
scribes; see app. crit. Kat ov Kéxpn- 
cas of the T. R. appears to rest on no 
better authority than a conjecture of 
Erasmus, but it gives the sense; for 
xomav, to be weary, cf. Mt. xi. 28, 
Jo. iv. 6, and for the form kexomiakes 
see W. Schm. p. 113, note 16, and ef. 
apices, mémtaxes (v0. 4, 5). “Exes 


...€BdorTacas...kexom.: such combina- 
tions are frequent in the Apoc. (e.g. 
y. 7, vii. 13 f., viii. 5) and not always 
easy to explain ; here the perf. xexoz. 
indicates a condition which continued 
when the endurance (¢Bacracas) was 
at an end. 

4. GAN eyo kara cod ote xtA.] Yet 
on the other hand (dAdd) there is 
ground for complaint; for éyew (re) 
xara twos cf. Job xxxi. 35 (LXx.), Mt. 
vy. 23, Mc. xi. 25, note, and below, ze. 
14,20. Patienceand unremitting toil 
in His cause are not all that Christ 
requires, and indeed are of little value, 
if the spirit of love is absent. But at 
Ephesus love was waning, perhaps as 
the result of the controversies through 
which the Church had passed. Ty 
dydrnv cov thy mpetynv: the adj. in 
this position limits and corrects: ‘thou , 
hast left thy love, at least the love of 
the first days,’ i.e. the days of St Paul’s 
ministry at Ephesus; how fervent it 
was appears from Acts xix. 20, xx. 
37, cf. Eph. i. 3 ff. Another genera- 
tion has taken the place of the first 
converts ; the loyalty and activity of 
the Church have been well maintained, 
but there is some falling off in the 
greatest of Christian gifts (cf. Mt. 
XXIV. 12uynoerat 7 dyarn Tav TANGY), 
shewn perhaps, as the Greek com- 
mentators suggest, by a comparative 
indifference to the necessities of the 
poorer brethren. The phrase ry dy. t. 
mp. apfjKes is probably a reminiscence 
of Jer. ii. 2, Hz. xvi. 8 ff. The new 
Israel had begun too soon to follow 
the example of the ancient people of 
God. 
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5. pynpoveve ovy modev mémtaxes 
KrA.] Comp. iii. 3 pynpuoveve ody mas 
eiAnghas kai fjxovcas. The commen- 
tators contrast Cic. ad Alitic. iv. 16 
“non recordor unde ceciderim sed 
unde resurrexerim,” a fine sentiment 
which is not really in conflict with 
the call to remember ‘unde cecideris’ 
as a motive to repentance. St Paul’s 
Ta pev omiow émidavOavopevos (Phil. 
lii. 14) refers to past successes which 
must be disregarded in view of ra 
éumpooev—an entirely different case 
from that which is contemplated by 
this ‘Remember’ Munuoveve, pera- 
vongoy, toingoy answer to three stages 
in the history of conversion; the pres. 
imper. perhaps represents the first as 
continuous or habitual, but it is note- 
worthy that while pynuoveve occurs 
seven times in the N.T., there is no 
well-supported instance of pynpovev- 
gov. 

For winrew in reference to a moral 
fall, cf. Rom. xi. 11, 1 Cor. x. 12, and 
the use of rapaminreiy, rapartopa in 
JE Sanobh, (Gabehe ite, tekyo, Bey wh, SoA 
Mt. vi. 14f., Heb. vi. 6. Woinooy ra 
mpota épya: the Lord does not say 
adyannoov tiv mpdtny aydrny, a pre- 
cept which perhaps could not have 
been fulfilled ; the last may be better 
or worse than the first, but never can 
be the same. 

This verse is frequently quoted by 
Cyprian when he urges repentance 
upon those who had lapsed in the 
Decian persecution (de laps. 16, epp. 
19. I, 34. 1, 55. 22); and with other 
passages from the Apoc. it became a 


commonplace in the Novatianist con- 
troversy (ad Novatian. 13). 

ei O€ py, €pxopai cor] Ei dé pn, i.e. 
eay O€ pi) peravonons, as the phrase is 
written in full just below; on the el- 
liptical form (-=‘ otherwise’), see WM. 
Pp. 729, 757; Burton, § 275. "Epyopae 
refers to a special coming or visita- 
tion, affecting a Church or an individual, 
as in v. 16, iii. 11; throughout the 
Apoce. the present of this verb is used 
in a quasi-future sense ; cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 189. Zoi is a dativus incommodi 
(WM. p. 265); for another view, see 
Blass, Gr. p. 113. é 

Kal kwnow tiv duxviav cov, i.e. thy 
church. Since the Avyviai are separate 
and do not forma single candelabrum, 
any one of them can be removed at 
pleasure. Kweiv (cf. vi. 14) is preferred 
to ddapeiv, perhaps as indicating 
deliberation and judicial calmness ; 
there would be no sudden uprooting as 
in anger, but a movement which would 
end in the loss of the place that the 
Church had been called to fill; unless 
there came a change for the better, 
the first of the seven lamps of Asia 
must disappear; its place must be 
filled by another (cf. Apoe. iii. 11, Mt. 
xxi. 43). This warning seems to have 
been taken to heart, since in the next 
generation Ignatius (Zph. prol. 1) 
could pronounce the ‘church in 
Ephesus’ to be dévopakdpiotos, and 
speak of its moAvaydrnroy dvopa. But 
though deferred, the visitation came 
at last. The Greek commentators 
mention the curious fancy that the 
removal of the candlestick from 
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Ephesus had its fulfilment in the rise 
of the See of Constantinople, which 
eclipsed the glory of the older Church. 
But the Church and See of Ephesus 
lived on for centuries after the creation 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
After the eleventh century however 
the line of Ephesian Bishops seems to 
have become extinct (Gams, series 
episc. p. 443; see however Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 243), and in 1308 the place 
was finally surrendered to the Turks 
(Murray, Handbook, p. 280). The little 
railway station and hotel and few poor 
dwelling-houses of Ayasaluk (Ay:os 
@eoddyos), which now command the 
ruins of the city, are eloquent of the 
doom which has overtaken both 
Ephesus and its church. 

6. adda rodro exets, drt puceis KTA.] 
This second a\\a modifies the d\Aa 
of v. 4. If the loss of her first love 
was a heavy charge against the Church 
in Ephesus, there must be set against 
it and in her favour her hatred of 
deeds which Christ hated. 

Trenaeus (i. 26, 3, iii. 10. 7), followed 
by Hippolytus (philos. vii. 36), asserts 
that the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse 
werefdunded by Nicolaus the proselyte 
of Antioch who was one of the Seven 
(Acts vi. 5): dmooras tis Kar’ evOciay 
didackarias edidackey adiahopiay Biov 
te kat Bpacews (Hipp. /.c.). There was 
a sect which bore the name at the 
end of the second century, but its 
identity with the Nexcodaira of the 
Apoc. cannot be assumed (Tert. de 
praescr. 33 “sunt et nune alii Nico- 
laitae”) and its claim to be spiritually 
descended from Nicolaus of Antioch 
was questioned (Clem. Al. strom. ii. 
20, § 118 pdokovres Eavrods Nixoddo 
emeoOat, dropynpdveupa te ravdpos de- 
povres: cf. ib. iii, 4, §25; Hus. A. 
£,. iii, 29; Constitutions vi. 8 of viv 
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Wevdesvupor Nixodairat, with which cf. 
the interpolated Ignatius, Tradl. 11, 
Philad. 6; Victorinus ad J. “ficti 
homines et pestiferi qui sub nomine 
Nicolai ministri fecerunt sibi haere- 
sim”), A modern conjecture (due to 
C. A. Heumann, 1712) takes NixoAatrat 
in Apoc. ii. 6, 15 aS=Badaapira 
(ef. v. 14), pyda being derived either 


from DY yo2 or Oy Sy3. But (1) a 
play upon the etymology of Greek 
and Hebrew words is perhaps too 
subtle for the genius of the writer, and 
(2) no etymology has been suggested 
which makes NixoAaosatrue equivalent 
of pyda, On.the whole it seems best 
to fall back upon the supposition that 
a party bearing this name existed in 
Asia when the Apoc. was written, 
whether it owed its origin to Nicolaus 
of Antioch, which is not improbable 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 297, n.), 
or to some other false teacher of that 
name. According to Ps.-Dorotheus 
he was a Samaritan Christian who 
joined the party of Simon Magus, but 
the statement lacks confirmation. On 
the teaching of this sect see 2, 14, note, 
and the Introduction, ¢. vi. 

“A xdyé yuod. Hatred of evil deeds 
(4, not o¥s ; contrast Ps. cxxxix. 21 f.) 
is a true counterpart of the love of 
good, and both are Divine; ef. Isa. 
Ixi. 8, Zech. viii. 17. There is a picos 
as well as an dpy7 (Me. iii. 5, Apoc. 
vi. 16 f.) which can be predicated of 
Christ. To share His hatred of evil 
is to manifest an affinity of character 
with Him, which is a sign of grace in 
Churches and in individuals, 

7. 6 €xev ovs dkovedrw krd.] An- 
other formula common to the seven 
messages preceding the promise to 
the conqueror in the first three, and 
following it in the last four It 
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recalls a familiar saying of Christ 
which is found in the three Synoptists 
(Mt. xi. 15, xiii. 9, 43; Me. iv. 9, 23; 
Le. viii. 8, xiv. 35), but not in the 
Gospel of St John. On variations in 
the form of the saying see Mc. iv. 9, 
note; the consistent use of ods for 
ora in the Apoc., even in xiii. 9, shews 
independence ; yet see Mt. x. 27, Le. 
xii. 3. At the end of each of these 
instructions 6 ¢yev ods is an indi- 
vidualizing note, calling upon each 
of the hearers of the bcok (i. 3) to 
appropriate thewarningsand promises 
addressed to the Churches. Tais ék- 
KAnoias, not ty éxkAnoia: ef. Pri- 
masius: “Si quae singulis partiliter 
ecclesiis praedicat universam gene- 
raliter convenire dicatur ecclesiam. 
neque enim dicit ‘Quid spiritus dicat 
ecclesiae’ sed ‘ecclesiis.’” Bede: 
“quae singulis scribit universis se 
dicere demonstrat ecclesiis.” 

To wvevpa Aeyet, cf. Acts Vili. 29, 
xiii. 2, Apoc. xiv. 13, xxii. 17. Ac- 
cording to the opening formula (ii. 1) 
the Speaker is Christ ; but the Spirit 
of Christ in the prophet is the inter- 
preter of Christ’s voice. 

TO mare ddow aird hayeiv Krd.] 
In 76 ux. there is a possible allusion 
to Nikodairev, but wkay is a charac- 
teristically Johannine word (Jo. xvi. 
Boel JO. ie 19h iviyg4, v.44.) and 
specially frequent in the Apoe. (i. 7, 
Br. 175 26; 1) Ska ot, oy. 5, XIE“ TT, 
XV. 2, xvii. 14, xxi. 7); the book is a 
record and a prophecy of victories 
won by Christ and the Church. The 
note of victory is dominant in StJohn, 
as that of faith in St Paul; or rather, 
faith presents itself to St John in 


the light of a victory (1 Jo. v. 4). Té 
wikwrTe: SO or with 6 vxéy the promise 
at the end of each utterance begins, 
not TO veKyoavre OY TS vertxynxort. The 
pres. part. here is timeless, like 6 
Barrifwv, 6 mepagwy (Me. i. 4 note, 
Mt. iv. 3); 6 mkdv (vincens, qui vi- 
cerit) is ‘the conqueror,’ the victorious 
member of the Church, as such, apart 
from all consideration of the circum- 
stances; cf. Tert. scorp. 12 “ victori 
cuique promittit nunc arborem vitae.” 
Aéco is another Apocalyptic word 
(Gi lOw7 51237020 .e20 AL. 215) xxdO)) 
There is here nothing inconsistent 
with Me. x. 40 ove €orw éeuov Sovva; 
Christ gives it as Judge to those for 
whom it has been prepared by the 
Father; see Mt. xxv. 34, 2 Tim. iv. 8, 
and cf. Rom. vi. 23 ro d€ ydpiopa Tod 
Geov Cw7 aiwvios ev Xpiat@ Inood. The 
hands of the ascended Christ are full 
of gifts (ef. Eph. iv. 7 ff.). With the 
promise décw aire payeiv xri., cf. xxii. 
14 waéorat 7 e€ovola avray emi To EvAov 
r. ¢ and Test. vii patr., Levi 18 doce 
Tols aylous payetv ex rou Evdov rt. ¢.; for 
the construction see vi. 4 €666n avra 
AaBeiv, Vii. 2, xiii. 7, 14, xvi. 8. To 
Evdov ths Cons «rr. (ef. xxii. 2, 14, 19) 
is of course from Gen. ii. 9; on 
Evrov = Sévdpov see WM., p. 23. Inthe — 
LXX. mapddeoos represents either }4 
(Gen. ii, iii, passim), or DIB a 
pleasaunce (2 Hsdr. xii. 8, Eccl. ii. 5, 
Cant. iv. 13) “from the old Persian 
pairidaéza” (Encycl. Bibl. s.v.) ; and 
once }1Y (Isa. li. 3) ; rod Aeod has been 
added from Gen. xiii. 10 or Ez. xxviii. 
13, xxxi. 8. The Rabbinical writers use 
the word of the heavenly }7Y 4 which 
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is the opposite state to their D377 1A; 
see Weber, Jitd. Theol. p. 344 ff. Of 
the idealized Tree of Life we read 
already in Prov. iii, 18 (cf. Isa. lxv. 
22, Lxx., 4 Macc. xviii. 16), but its 
first appearance in a vision of the ce- 
lestial Paradise is in Enoch xxiv. f. ra 
pvAda avrijs kai To avOos Kal rd Sévdpov 
ov Pbiver eis Tov aidva...cal ovdepia 
capé éEovaiay exe aac bat adrov péxpt 
Tis weyadns Kpicews...tréTe Sixalors kal 
ociots Sobnoerar 6 Kapmos avTav; cf. 
Slavonic Enoch 8, and Ps. Sol. xiv. 3. 
In the N.T. ‘Paradise’ is either the 
state of the blessed dead (Le. xxiii. 43), 
or a supra-mundane sphere identified 
with the third heaven into which men 
pass in an ecstasy (2 Cor. xii. 2 f.); or, 
as here, the final joy of the saints in 
the presence of God and of Christ. 
On the history of the subject gen- 
erally see Tennant, Sources of the 
Doctrine of the Fall and of Original 
Sin, passim. 

The general sense cf the promise 
déc@ «rd. is clear. Man’s exclusion 
from the Tree of Life (Gen. iii. 22 f.) is 
repealed by Christ on condition of a 
personal victory over evil. To eat of 
the Tree is to enjoy all that the life 
of the world to come has in store 
for redeemed humanity. Apringius: 
“»yomum ligni vitae aeternitatem im- 
marcescibilem subministrat.” Bede: 
“ligonum vitae Christus est, cuius in 
caelesti paradiso visione sanctae re- 
ficiuntur animae.” 

8—11. THe Mussack To THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN SmyRNa. 

8. 1& év Sudpyn| The road from 
Ephesus—a distance of about 35 miles 
—entered Smyrna by the ‘Ephesian 
Gate’ The city, which had been rebuilt 
by Lysimachus, was now the finest 
of the Asiatic towns (Strabo, 646), and 


boasted of being 16 ris’ Acias ayahpa. 
Situated at the head of a well pro- 
tected gulf, with an ample harbour, it 
possessed an export trade second only 
to that of Ephesus, while like Ephesus 
it was the terminus of a great road, 
which tapped the rich valley of the 
Hermus and penetrated to the in- 
terior. As far back as the reign of 
Tiberius the loyalty of Smyrna to 
Rome procured for it the privilege 
of erecting a temple to the Emperor, 
and the city henceforth claimed the 
title of vewxopos of the new cult. She 
disputed with her neighbour Ephesus 
the honour of being styled mpwrn rips 
*Acias and uyrporodts. But the writer 
of the Apocalypse follows an order 
to which Ephesus itself would have 
assented, when he assigns to Smyrna 
the second place among the seven. 

The N.T. throws no light on the 
origin of the Church in Smyrna beyond 
the general statement as to the evan- 
gelization of Asia in Acts xix. 10; see 
Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. p. 462. But 
according to Vita Polycarpi 2 St Paul 
visited Smyrna on his way to Ephesus 
(cf. Acts xix. 1 dueA@dvra Ta dvwrepiKa 
#épy), and found disciples there, as he 
did at Ephesus. The Church is still 
strong at Smyrna ; out of a population 
of perhaps 250,000 more than half are 
Christians, while the Evayyedi«y SyoH 
with its fine library witnesses to the 
vigour and intelligence of theOrthodox 
community. 2 

On the form Zyud’pya see WH.?, 
Notes, p. 155; Blass, Gr. p. 10. It 
occurs on coins of the period and in 
inscriptions (see e.g. CI iii. 3276 ff.). 
On Smyrna itself see further the 
Introduction, p. Ixi. £ 
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chosen with the view of inspiring 
confidence into a Church threatened 
with suffering and death; cf. Bede: 
“apta praefatio patientiam suasuro.” 
Ramsay (Hap., 1904, i. p. 321 f.) 
finds a reference also to the early 
struggles of the city (Strabo, 646 
dyyyeipev avtyy *Avriyovos). "E¢noev 
takes the place of (av ecim, the 
purpose being to fix attention upon 
the fact of the Resurrection. As the 
Lord rose, so will His martyrs triumph 
over death ; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 8 uvnpoveve 
*Incouv Xpiorov éynyeppévov €k vexpov. 
The parallel in Apoc. xiii. 14 is in- 
structive: rd Onpio os €xer THY TWANYRY 
Ths paxaipns Kal €(noev (see note ad /.). 

9. otda cov thy Odipw xrdr.] The 
Church in Smyrna was characterized 
by its endurance of suffering and 
poverty in the cause of the Gospel. 
With the paradox oid4 cov...riv Trw- 
xelav, GdAa Trovowos et Comp. Jac. ii. 
5 ovy 6 beds eEehearo rovs mraxovs 
TO KOop@ TAovoiovs ev miaTEL; 2 Cor. 
Vi. 10 ws mr@xoi, woddovs Sé mAovuTi- 
¢ovres, and contrast Apoc. iii. 17 
Déyets Ste TlAovotds eipe Kat memovTnKAa 
...kal ovk oldas Gre av et 6...nTwYXOS. 
The nature of the wealth possessed 
by the Church in Smyrna but lacking 
to the Church in Laodicea is well 
shewn in Le. xii. 21 eis cov mdovrar, 
1 Tim. vi. 18 wdovreiy ev Epyots Kadois. 
The poverty (rryia, not merely revia ; 
ef. Me. xii. 42, note) of the Apostolic 
Churches, even in so rich a city as 
Smyrna, is remarkable; it may have 
been due partly to the fact that the 
converts were drawn chiefly from the 
poorer classes (Jac. /. ¢., 1 Cor. i. 26), 
partly to the demands made upon them 


by their faith (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 2 7 xard 
Babous rrwxela avtay émepioceucey eis 
TO mAovTos Tis amAOTHTOs avray); but 
also in some cases to the pillage of 
their property by a Jewish or pagan 
mob (Heb. x. 34 ray dpmayny rev vmrap- 
XOvT@Y VuaY peta yapas mpooedéEac Ge). 
The context suggests that the poverty 
of the Smyrnaean Church was at least 
aggravated by the last of these causes. 

kal tiv Braodnptay krrA.] Andreas: 
kata Kowov S€ Td oda Kat THY Bdac- 
dynuiav...pynoiv, ériorapa. The Jews 
at Smyrna were both numerous and 
aggressively hostile; see Lightfoot, 
Ignatius, i. p. 468 f£, Schirer, Ge- 
schichte®, iii. pp. 11, 29, 34. In the 
martyrdom of Polycarp they took a 
leading part, even surpassing the 
heathen in their zeal, and this, it is 
added, was their wont: Polyc. mart. 
13 f. padiora “lovdaiay mpobipas, os 
€O0s avrois, eis Tavta vmoupyovrrar. 
At present they contented themselves 
with blaspheming, railing at Christ 
and Christians (cf. Vg. “et blasphe- 
maris ab his”), as they had done 
from the first days of St Paul’s syna- 
gogue preaching in Asia Minor (Acts 
xiii. 45). Against their sharp tongues 
the Christians are fortified by the 
reflexion that these blasphemers are 
Jews in name only. They called 
themselves Jews (for the constr. see 
®, 2, note), but were not so in truth; 
comp. Rom. ii. 28 od yap 6 & ro 
pavep@ “lovdaids €otw...ddN 6 ev TO 
Kputt@ “Iovdaios, kal meptrou7y Kkapdias 
ev mvevpare od ypdupart, Gal vi. 15 f. 
ovTe yap mepiToun Te got oUTE aKpo- 
Buoria, adda katy Kticts...<clpnyyn er 
avrovs Kat édeos, kat éml tov “IopanA 
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rod beod. So far from being ddnOas 
Iopandeirat (Jo. i. 47), such men were 
a ouvayoy? tov Sarava (Jo. vill. 44 
dpeis ex ToD marpos Tod biaBddov éoTé), 
not a ovvaywy? Kupiov (Num. xvi. 3, 24, 
XxVi. 9, xxxi. 16). On cvvaywyy in its 
relation to ék«xAncia see Hort, Ecclesia, 
p.4ff. ‘H ovvaywy? rod carava occurs 
again in iii. 9; comp. ii. 13 6 Opdvos 
TOU o., li. 24 ra Babéa Tov o. 

The commentators refer to an in- 
scription of the time of Hadrian which 
has been thought to mention Jewish 
renegades (CLG 3148 of more “Iovdaior, 
ef. Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. p. 470; see 
however Ramsay in Hastings, D.B. 
iv. p. 555, for another view of the 
words, and ef. Letters, p. 272). But 
the ‘synagogue of Satan’ at Smyrna 
professed Judaism and perhaps sin- 
cerely, though their hostility may 
have been partly due to a desire 
to curry favour with the pagan mob 
or the Imperial authorities. 

10. pi PoBod a pédrers wacyew KA. |} 
There were worse things in store 
than mroyeta or even BAacdnpia ; im- 
prisonment, perhaps death, mightawait 
the faithful at Smyrna. Behind the 
‘synagogue of Satan’ was the Devil 
himself (6 dcd8oro0s=6 katyywp Tap 
dedPar, xii. 1O=6 Saravas, xii. 9, Xx. 
2), who by means of false charges 
laid before the magistrates would 
cast certain members of the Church 
(€€ tyav) into prison. His purpose 
was to try the faith of the whole 
body (ia mreipacOjre): cf. Le. xxii. 31 
6 Saravas éEnrncaro vas Tod curdoat 
os tov girov. That its Jewish and 
pagan adversaries were prompted by 


Satan was the firm belief of the early 
Church ; cf. e.g. Polye. mart. 2 moka 
yap éunxavaro Kar avréy 6 diaBodos, 
Bus. H. £. v. 1 érépas pynxavas 6 d1a- 
Bodos émevdet, Tas KaTa THY cipKTny ev 
T@ oKoTEL Kal TS YareT@TATS Yoplo 
ovykNeioets KTH. 

kal éynre Odi jyepav déxa] “ And 
that ye may have affliction for(‘during,’ 
the temporal gen., see Blass, Gr. p. 
109) ten days.” A further disclosure 
of Satan’s plans; it was his purpose 
to prolong the persecution if the 
faithful did not yield at once. This 
point is missed by ¢&ere, doubtless a 
correction made in the interests of 
the sense. Aéxa has perhaps been 
suggested by Dan. i. 14 érelpacev 
avrovs Séxa nuépas ; cf. Gen. xxiv. 55, 
Num. xi. 19, xiv. 22, Job xix. 3. Beatus 
thinks of the ‘ ten persecutions,’ but it 
is unnecessary to seek for any historical 
fulfilment. Equally wide of the mark 
is the interpretation preferred by 
Bede: “totum tempus significat in quo 
Decalogi sunt memoriae mandata.” 
The number ten is probably chosen 
because, while it is sufficient to sug- 
gest continued suffering, it points to 
an approaching end. Ten days of 
suffering and suspense might seem an 
eternity while they lasted, yet in the 
retrospect they would be but a moment 
(2 Cor. iv. 17 ro mapautixa ehadpov rhs 
Oriipews : cf. Arethas : eypepos 7 émi- 
dopa, kal ocov ei kal npepav Oéxa e&tcov- 
pévn). The trial might be prolonged, 
but it had a limit known to God. 

yivou motos axpt Oavdrov xri.] 
‘Prove thyself loyal and true, to the 
extent of being ready to die for My 
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sake.’ Tivovu m., ef. tii. 2 yivou ypnyopar, 
JO. XX. 27 pt) ylvov Uimuoros GANG muGTOS. 
Here morés is ‘trustworthy’ rather 
than ‘believing,’ as in Mt. xxv. 21, 23, 
Le. xvi. 10 f., Apoc. ii. 13, iii. 14. “Aype 
Gavarov hints that the supreme trial of 
martyrdom may follow; comp. Phil. 
li. 8 yevouevos vmjxoos péxpe 6., and 
contrast Heb. xii. 4 ove péypis aiparos 
avrixatéotnte. “Ayps occurs in this 
book eleven times, péyps not once; 
the other J. ohannine writings, as it 
happens, have neither, but in the rest 
of the N.T. the proportion is a little 
over 2 to I. 

kat ddo@ cou Tov orépavoy tis Cais | 
‘And go,’ the consecutive kai which is 
“specially found after imperatives” 
(Blass, Gir. p. 262). -Zofs stands in 
sharp contrast with O@avdrov, and rt. 
otépavoy comes naturally after the 
prophecy of a coming struggle. The 
exact phrase 6 crédavos r. ¢. occurs in 
the very similar passage, Jac. i. 12 
jlakaplos avyp Os vmouever tretpacpor, 
bre OoKypos yevopevos Anpayerat Tov oT. 
t. ¢, ov é€mnyyeihkato Tots ayaméow 
avrov ; elsewhere we haye 6 ot. tis 


edmidos (Isa. xxviii. 5), Ts Kavynoews 


(Ez; Xvi 12, Xxilly.42, 1 Thoi.: 19), 
tis Sucacoovyns (2 Tim. iv. 8), ris Soéns 
(1 Pet. v. 4), tis dpOapcias (Polyc. 
mart. 17, 19, Hus. A. &. v..1). So 
familiar a metaphor need not have 
been suggested by local circumstances, 
‘yet it is noteworthy that Smyrna was 
famous for its games (Paus. vi. 14. 3, 
cited in nc. Bibl., 4662) in which 
the prize was a garland. There may 
be a reference to this, or again, as 
Ramsay thinks (Hastings, D.B. iv. p 
555 ff.) the writer may have in his mind 
the garlands worn in the service 
of the pagan temples, or the circle of 
buildings and towers which ‘crowned’ 


S. R, 


the fairest city in Asia (Ramsay, Zet- 
ters, pp. 256 f., 275). In any case the 
otedavos is not a royal diadem, but 
an emblem of festivity: cf. Me. XV. 
17, note. Ths (wns is epexegetical: 
the crown consists of life, so that the 
promise is practically equivalent to 
that of ». 7, though it is presented 
under another aspect. 

Il. 6 mov od pn ddiknOn Krrd.| The 
special promise of the second mes- 
sage, appropriate to a Church which 
may presently be called to martyr- 
dom.. He who conquers by proving 
himself faithful’ unto death shall 
possess immunity from the second 
death. ‘O devrepos Oavaros occurs 
again in c. xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8, where it 
is defined as 7 Alwyn Tot mupos; see 
notes ad/. The conception is partly 
anticipated in Dan. xii. 3 and Jo. v. 29, 
and yet more distinctly by Philo, de 
praem. et poen. ti. 419 Oavarov yap 
Ourrov eidos, TO pev Kata TO TeOvavat... 
TO O€ peTa TO amoOvncKew, 0 ON KaKOY 
mavrws. But the exact expression was 
probably current in Jewish circles, for 
it occurs frequently in the Targums ; 
cf. e.g. Targ. Heros. on Deut. xxxiii. 6 
“vivat Reuben in hoe saeculo et non 
moriatur morte secunda”; other exx. 
may be seen in Wetstein. Ov py) adu- 
xnO7, ‘shall in no wise be hurt’; see 
Blass, Gr. p. 209 f. For dduety in 
this sense see Isa. x. 20, Apoc. vi. 6, 
vii. 2 f., ix. 4, 10, 19, xi. 5 bis. The 
attempt to retain in these contexts 
the etymological meaning of ddueiv 
(Benson, Apocalypse, pp. xvi. f,, 
73 n.) cannot be regarded as suc- 
cessful; in usage dd:eiv, like our 
‘injure,’ has acquired a weaker sense 
and is nearly a synonym of BAdmrew 
(cf. Thue. ii. 71, Xen. de re equ 


vi. 3). 
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12—17. THE Mussace To THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN PERGAMUM. 

12. ths ev Iepydu] After leaving 
Smyrna the road from Ephesus fol- 
lowed the coast for about 40 miles 
and then struck N.H. up the valley 
of the Caicus, for a further distance of 
15 miles, when it reached Pergamum. 
Pergamum in Mysia, on the Caicus 
(7 Ilépyayos in Xenophon, Pausanias, 
and Dion Cassius, but ro épyapoy in 
Strabo and Polybius and most other 
writers and in the inscriptions; the 
termination is left uncertain in Apoc. 
i. 11, ii. 12), now Bergama, the capital 
of the Attalid Kingdom (8.c. 241— 
133), held a similar position in Roman 
Asia (Plin. H. NV. vy. 30 “longe claris- 
simum <Asiae”) until its place was 
taken by Ephesus. If Pergamum 
had no Artemision, it was richer 
in temples and cults than Ephesus. 
Zeus Soter, Athena Nikephoros, Dio- 
nysos, Asklepios were the chief local 
deities; the temple of Athena crowned 
the steep hill of the Acropolis, and 
beneath it on the height was a great 
altar of Zeus. Beside these, the city 
possessed as early as A.D. 29 a temple 
dedicated to Rome and Augustus (Tac. 
ann. iii. 37); a second temple was 
erected in the time of Trajan, when 
Pergamum acquired the title of Sis 
veokopos. At so strong a centre of 
paganism the Church was confronted 
with unusual difficulties, and to these 
the message to Pergamum refers 
(ve. 13f.). See further the Introduc- 
tion, ¢. Y. 

Tdde Aéyer 6 Exar Thy Joudaiav: the 
poupaia of ¢. i, 16, where see note. 
To what use it is to be put at Perga- 
mum appears below, v. 16, 

13. oi8a tov Karoukeis ktA.] The 


special point in the life of the Church 
at Pergamum which the Lord singles 
out for notice. She resided in a city 
which was also Satan’s residence (é7rov © 
6 catavads Karotket), hay more, where 
he had set his throne. Opdvos in the 
N.T. is always the seat of office or 
chair of state, whether of a judge 
(Mt. xix. 28), or a king (Le. i. 32, 52), 
or of God or Christ (Mt. v. 34, xxv. 31); 
in the Apoé. the word occurs 45 times 
in this sense. At Pergamum Satan 
was enthroned and held his court. 
The question arises what there was at 
Pergamum to gain for it this character. 
The Nicolaitans were there, but they 
were also at Ephesus ; the Jews, who 
at Smyrna formed a ‘synagogue of 
Satan,’ are not mentioned in the Per- 
gamene message. It remains to seek 
a justification of the phrase in some 
peculiarly dangerous form of pagan 
worship. Pergamum was the chief seat 
in Asia of the worship of Asklepios 
(cf. Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iv. 34 
7 Agia eis TO Tlépyapov...€vvedoira, 
Herodian, iv. 4. 8 yretyOn ets Tl. THS 
*Agias xpjoacOat Bovdopevos Oepareias 
tov “Aok\nriov, Mart. ix. 1 “ Aescula- 
pius Pergamensis deus” : according to 
Galen a common form of oath was pa 
Tov ev Tlepydu@ *AokAnmov), and the 
serpent which was the symbol of the 
god (Paus. Cor. 27 néOnrat 8 émi Opdvov 
Baxtnpiay kpatay, ry te érépay rév 
Xetpav vrép keharijs Eyer Tod Spakovros) 
is in this book (xii. 9) the symbol of 
Satan. But attractive as this explana- 
tion is, it does not altogether Satisfy ; 
the Aesculapian cult, with its thera- 
peutic aims, would scarcely have been 
marked out for special reprobation by 
the Christian brotherhood. Itis better 
to find in ‘Satan’s throne’ an allusion 
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to the rampant paganism of Perga- 
mum (Arethas: ws xareiSodov odcay 
Umép tiv ’Aciav macav), symbolized 
by the great altar which seemed to 
dominate the ‘place from its platform 
cut in the Acropolis rock, but chiefly 
perhaps to the new Caesar-worship 
in which Pergamum was preeminent 
and which above all other pagan rites 
menaced the existence of the Church. 
The insidious plea Ti caxdv éotw ei- 
treiv ‘Kupuios Kaicap,’ kat éemidioa, cal 
Ta TovToLs axoAovda, Kai SiaowerGar ; 
(mart. Polyc. 8), must have appealed to 
many Christians who would have stood 
firm against the grosser idolatries of 
heathenism. If the worship of the 
Emperor is in view, 6 Opovos rov 
garava may be an occult reference to 
the agents of this false Imperialism, 
corresponding with cvvaywy) tod ca- 
raya, Which refers to the hostile Jews. 

For rot =6rov see WM. p. 640. 
Karovxeis, karouxet, point to settled 
residence. There was no possibility 
of escaping from the situation; the 
local Church could not migrate in a 
body, and Satan would not quit his 
vantage ground. From another point 
of view even the residents in any place 
are, from the Christian standpoint, 
‘strangers and pilgrims, and such 
words aS mapotkeiy, maporkos, mapemi- 
dnuos are usually preferred in de- 
scribing the relations of the Church 
to the locality where she is placed ; 
see 1 Pet. i. 1 (with Hort’s note), 17; 
ii. 11, Heb. xi. 9, and the opening 
words of Clem. R. Cor. cited in the 
note to v. I. 

kal Kparets TO dvoud pov KTA.| The 
Church in Pergamum maintained her 
Kupuos “Ingots (1 Cor. xii. 3), and re- 
fused to say Kupios Kaicap and to 


revile her Master ; ef. mart. Polyc. 9. 
For kpareiy see ii. 1 note, and for ov 
apveia ba cf. Jo, i. 20 dpodrdynoev Kai 
ovK Hpyicato. Thy micrw. pov, ‘thy 
faith in Me’; pov is the gen. of the 
object as in Me. xi. 22 éyere wiorw 
Geov, Apoc. xiv. 12 of Tnpovrtes...THY 
miotw Incod. 

Kat év rais nuépats *Avria: ‘even 
in the days of Antipas” The reading 
*Avreimas (dvreiras) must be ascribed 
to itacism, while the proposal to treat 
*Avrimas aS a nom de guerre (dvzi, 
mas, a primitive Athanasius contra 
mundum) can scarcely be taken se- 
riously. The name is an abbreviated 
form of *Avrimarpos, aS KXedmas of 
K\edrarpos, and occurs frequently in 
Josephus (e.g. anit. xix. 1. 3 obros roivuy 
6 *Avrimarpos “Avrimas TO mpdrov éxa- 
Xeiro). There is little to be gleaned 
about this primitive martyr from post- 
canonical writings. Tertullian’sallusion 
to him (scorp. 12 “de Antipa fidelissimo 
martyre, interfecto in habitatione Sa- 
tanae”) shews no independent know- 
ledge. Andreas had read his ‘acts’ 
(ovmep dvéyvev To paprvptov) and there 
are acts under his name printed by 
the Bollandists (April 11), according 
to which he was burnt to death in a 
brazen bull in the reign of Domitian. 
But the date at least is probably 
wrong, for ¢v rais nu. *A. throws the 
time of the martyrdom back some 
years before the writing of the Apoca- 
lypse; cf. Le. i. 5, Acts v. 37. Other 
martyrs connected with Pergamum in 
the first two centuries were Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonice, mentioned 
by Eusebius (ZZ. Z. iv. 15); Attalus, 
also, the ‘pillar and ground’ of the 
persecuted Viennese, was Iepyapnvos 
ro yevee (HE. y. 1). Yet, as Ramsay 
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observes (Hastings, D. B. iii. 75 f.), it 
is not certain that Antipas was a 
member of the Pergamene Church ; 
he suffered at Pergamum, but may 
have been brought thither from one 
of the smaller towns. 

*Apyrtizas is indeclinable, if we accept 
the reading of the best mss. WH., 
however [but see Hort, Apoc. p. 28], 
are disposed to favour Lachmann’s con- 
jecture that the final c arose from an 
accidental doubling of the following o, 
while Nestle (eat. Crit. p. 331) thinks 
that ’Avrima was written ’Avtias in 
order to conform it to o paprus. The 
anomaly, however it may have arisen, 
has misled the scribes, who have sought 
to save the grammar by inserting ais 
or omitting ds: see app. crit. . For o 
waprus pou cf. Acts i. 8 évecOé pov 
paprupes, Xxii. 20 eexyvvvero TO aiue 
Stepavov tod paptupos cov, Apoc. 
XVii. 6 pedvovcay...€k Tod aiparos TaY 
Haptupev “Incod. It is tempting to 
translate paprus by ‘martyr’ in the 
last two passages, and even R.V. 
yields to the temptation in Apoc. /. c., 
though it is content to call Stephen 
and Antipas ‘witnesses.’ But it may 
be doubted whether the word had 
acquired a technical sense at the end 
of the first century ; Clem. Cor. 5 pap- 
Tupnoas éemopevOn cis Tov ddesopevoy 
roroyv rns Sd&éns is not decisive. Even 
in the second half of the second 
century the title could be given to 
confessors at Lyons and Vienne, 
though it is significant that they dis- 
claimed it as due only to the Lord 
(Apoc. i. 5) and to those who had 


died for Him. By that time the 
technical sense had nearly established 
itself (see Lightfoot’s note on Clem. 
i.c., and Benson’s Cyprian, p. 90 f£.); 
but in the N.T. this stage has not 
been reached, though the course of 
events was leading up to it. The 


Lord gives Antipas His own title, o 


pdprus 6 motos (i. 5, tii. 14), qualifying 
it by a double pov, ‘my witness, my ” 
faithful one’; Antipas bore witness 
to Christ, was loyal to Christ even 
unto death, as Christ to the Father 
(1 Tim. vi. 13 rod paprupyoayvtos ert 
Tlovriov Ie:datou Tv KaATy omodoyiay). 
*AmexravOn, see Me. viii. 31 note; in 
Attic Greek amé@avev would have been 
preferred, cf. Blass, Gr. pp. 44, 55- 
Tap’ vpiv...xarocxet recalls at the end 
of the sentence the solemn fact with 
which it began: the home. of this 
Church was also the residence of Satan. 

14. aN éy@ cata cov odiya] At 
Ephesus the attitude of the Church 
towards the Nicolaitans was matter 
for praise, but at Pergamum it invited 
censure ; contrast ¢y xara ood with 
v. 6 rodro éxers. The Church which 
could resist Satan in the form of the 
Emperor-cult was not equally proof 
against an insidious heresy within its 
own ranks. 

OTe exes exe Kparouvtas THY OWaxiy 
Badadp, xtA.| A party in the Church 
at Pergamum (éxet= ap vpiv) taught 
as Balaam had done; cf. J. B. Mayor, 
St Jude, p. clxxvi. Balaam made it 
his aim to teach (édidacxev) Balak 
how to beguile Israel into the double 
sin of idolatry and fornication. The 
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reference is to Num. xxxi. 16, where 
the sin of Peor is traced to Balaam’s 
suggestion (cf. Philo, cit. Moys. i. 54, 
Jos. antl. ix. 6. 6, Origen in Num. 
hom. xx.). Modern O.T. scholars (e.g. 
Driver, Introd. p. 62 f., F. H. Woods in 
Hastings, D.B. i. 233) point out that 
the story of Balaam blends two ac- 
counts, Num. xxii. i—xxv. 5 belonging 
to JH, while Num. xxv. 6 ff. is from P; 
in the former Balaam after blessing 
Israel returns to Pethor (Num. xxiy. 
25), in the latter he is the author of 
Balak’s later policy and eventually is 
slain by Israel in battle (Num. xxxi. 8, 
ef. Josh. xiii. 22). Josephus /.c. recon- 
ciles the two stories by supposing that 
Balaain on reaching the Euphrates sent 
for Balak and imparted his scheme ; 
some such addition to the history was 
doubtless in the mind of the writer 
of the Apoc. There is an interesting 


parallel in the stratagem suggested by. 


Achior in Judith y. 20, xi. 11 ff. 


For the construction ¢€0i/6. ré B. 
reference has been made to Job xxi. 
22 (nvz TW? NM); but siddoxew 
with the dative is found in Plutarch 
and other later Greek writers (Hort). 
Bakeiv cxavdaroy, cf. riOévar ox. in 
Ps, xlix. (1) 20, Judith y. 1, Hos. 
iv. 17, Rom. xiv. 13. A oxavdadov 
(Att. oxavdarnOpor) is any object that 
is apt to trip up one who is walking 
carelessly ; see Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 8. 
The women of Moab were deliberately 
thrown in the way of unsuspecting 
Israel, in the hope of bringing about 
the downfall of the latter. The order 
payeiv...cal ropvedoa is the opposite 
of that in Num. xxy. 1ff., which is 


followed below, v. 20; but it doubt- 
less answers to the experience of the 
Church at Pergamum, wherethe mixed 
company at pagan feasts was the oc- 
casion of the greater evil. EiéwAd- 
Ovrov, see 4 Mace. y. 2, Acts xv. 29, 
xxi. 25, 1 Cor. viii. 1 ff.; cf. iepdOurov 
in 1 Cor. x. 28. ; 

15. ovras...dpolos| “Eyes takes 
up the thread of v. 14 (éxyeus éxei 
kparotvras krA.), While otrws kat ov 
compares the situation at Pergamum 
with that of Israel exposed to the 
wiles of Balaam; opotos at the end 
of the sentence emphasizes ovrws, and 
keeps the parallel still in view. The 
general sense of wv. 14, 15 would have 
been clearer if the Apocalyptist had 
written: oomep yap Badaap edidackev 
...0UT@s exes Kal OU, KTA.; OY exes 
exel Kparovyras...eyels yap kpaTouvtas 
Thy Ovdaxyny Nexodairar. 

For the Nicolaitans see note on 
v. 6. As to their teaching, it is clear 
that they disregarded the restriction 
imposed upon the Gentile Churches 
by the Apostolic council held at Jeru- 
salem in 49—50 (Acts xy. 29 dzé- 
xec0a cidwrobitwv, cf. 20 dz. Tar 
aducynparev tov ¢idédwv) with the 
practical result that they encouraged 
a return to pagan laxity of morals (cf. 
v.6), Writing to Corinth some fifteen 
years after the council St Paul had 
occasion to argue with Christians who 
regarded the eating of eiSwdoura as a 
thing indifferent; and though he does 
not take his stand on the Jerusalem 
decree, he opposes the practice on 
the ground that it gave offence to 
weak brethren (1 Cor. viii. 4, 9 f.), 
and also because of the connexion 
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which he regarded as existing between 
idol-worship and unclean spirits (1 Cor. 
X. 204 Ovovow ra €byn Saipovious Kal ov 
deg Ovovow, ov OeAw Sé Las KoLWwvods 
Tay Saovioy yiverOa); to partake of 
the ‘table of unclean spirits’ (ib. 21 
tparé(ns Saipovioy) was inconsistent 
with participation in the Eucharist. 
In the face of these facts a perverse 
theory, originating with the Tibingen 
school, identifies the Nicolaitans with 
the followers of St Paul; cf Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 303 f.: “on s’habitue 
& désigner l’apétre des gentils par le 
sobriquet de Nicolas...ses disciples du 
méme coup furent appelés nicolaites” ; 
and see van Manen’s art. Vicolaitans 
in Enc. Bibl. 3410 f. It would be 
nearer to the truth to say that they 
were the spiritual descendants of the 
libertines who perverted the Pauline 
doctrine and against whom St Paul 
strongly protests. In the next century 
these views were embraced by certain 
Gnostic teachers ; see Justin, dial. 35 
xpiotiavovs éavrods Néyouow...kal avo- 
pots Kal dOeous rederais Kolv@vodow: 
kal eioly adrady of ev Twes KAAOUpeEVOL 
Mapxtavoi, of S€ Ovadevrinwavoi KrX. 
Tren. i.-6. 3 kal yap eidwAdOura adia- 
Popws éecbiovar, pnde porvverOa vm’ 
avTdv nyovpevor...o§ dé Kal tais THs 
gapkos nOovais Karakdpws dovdevortes 
xrh. The Nicolaitans of the next 
century were of this class, cf. Iren. 
iii. 1. 3 “indiscrete vivunt”; Hippol. 
philos. vii. 36 Nukddaos... edidacKev 
advapopiay Biov re kai Bodcews ; Tert. 
adv. Mare. i. 29 “aliqui Nicolaitae 
assertores libidinis atque luxuriae.” 
According to Clement Alex. strom. 
iii. 4 they quoted a saying of their 
founder, érv mapaxpynoacba 7h capi 
det, and acted upon it: éxmopvetovow 


dvaidny of tiv aipeow avTou periovtes- 
It is noteworthy that the party was 
strong at Ephesus and Pergamum ; 
they had established themselves at 
the two most important centres in 
Asia, the ‘metropolis,’ and the ancient. 
and perhaps still official capital 


16. peravdnoov otv] There was 
occasion not only for vigilance, but for 
an act of repentance (on peravénoov 
see v. 5). The Church was already 
compromised by undue tolerance of 
the Nicolaitans; she had not purged 
herself of complicity with them as the 
Church at Ephesus had done (con- 
trast v. 6 puceis with v. 15 eyes). 

ei dé yn, Epxoual cou rayv xtA.] For 
ei d€ py (=€av dé pi peravonan) see 
v. 5 note; raxv is now added, for the 
matter would brook no delay. Yet 
the Lord does not say todeunow pera 
ood, but per avrar, ie. pera TOY Kpa- 
tovrtay thy didaxnv tév NexoAairav ; 
if the Church had tolerated the Nico- 
laitans, and some of her members had 
listened to their teaching, yet she 
had not as a whole identified herself 
with the party; cf. Andreas: év r7 
aren Sé 7 pidavOpwria: ov yap ‘pera 
cov’ now, ddda ‘per’ éxeivar, Trav 
vooodvtey dviara, Todepeiv pera Twos, 
frequent in the Lxx., is used in the 
N.T. only by the Apocalyptist (ii. 16, 
xil. 7, xiii. 4, xvii. 14), and the verb 
itself outside the Apoc. only in Jac. 
iv. 2. The glorified Christ is in this 
book a Warrior, who fights with the 
sharp sword of the word; ef. i. 16, 
xix. 13ff., and see Eph. vi. 17, Heb. 
iv. 12. The idea of a Divine Warrior, 
which appears first in the Song of 


Miriam (Exod. xv. 3 many ws Tin, 
equivocally rendered by the Lxx. Ku- 
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plos cvytpiBay mod€povs) is associated 
with the Logos in Sap. xviii. 15 6 
mavroduvauds Gov Noyos am’ ovpavay ék 
Opover Bacideiwy dmdropos moAepicTis 
...qAato. The drorouia of the Divine 
Word is directed especially against 
those who “turn the grace of God 
into lasciviousness,” as the Nicolaitans 
did. Possibly, as in v. 14, there is an 
allusion to the story of Balaam (Num, 
XXiL 23, xxxi. 8). 

Wis TO VLK@VTL daca avTe TOU pavva 
RTA. | On TO vex. 6. avT@ see v. 7s 
note. Tod pavva is the partitive geni- 
tive, WM. p. 247; Blass, against the 
documentary evidence, discounts this 
solitary instance of the gen. after 
didovac as “not authentic” (Gr. p. 100, 
note 3). Mdvva (1), Aram. N31), LXXx. 
pay in Exod. xvi. 31 ff., pavva else- 
where) has passed from the Lxx. into 
the N.T. (Jo. vi. 31, 49, Heb. ix. 4) and 
Josephus (ante. iii. 1. 6). Tod Kexpup- 
peévov refers no doubt to the golden 
pot “laid up ‘before God” (Exod. Xvi. 
23), i.e. in the Ark (Heb. ix. 4); the 
Ark itself was believed to have been 
hidden by Jeremiah in a place where 
it would not be discovered until Israel 
was restored (2 Macc. ii. 5 ff. ; ef. the 
Rabbinical traditions in Abarbanel on 
1 Sam. iv. 4 “haec arca futuro tempore 
adveniente Messia nostro manifestabi- 
tur”; Tanchuma, 83. 2 “ Elias Israelitis 
restituit...urnam mannae”; other pas- 
sages may be seen in Wetstein). The 
Apoce. of Baruch has the story in c. vi. 
7 ff. and adds in xxix. 8 (ed. Charles) : 
“at that self-same time [when the 
Messiah is revealed] the treasury of 


manna will again descend from on 
high, and they will eat of it in those 
years”; cf. Orac. Sibyll. vii. 148 f. 
kAnpata © ovK ora ovd€e ordxus, dd’ 
dua tavres | pavynv tv Spooepiy dev- 
Kotaw ddovo. dayovra. As for the 
interpretation of the promise, its full 
meaning is hardly covered by St Paul’s 
Geod copia ev pvaornpia, 7 dmoKexpup- 
nervy (1 Cor. ii. 7), or by Origen’s 
“intellectus verbi Dei subtilis et 
dulcis” (hom. on Exod. ix. 4); rather 
by 7o pavva TO Kexpuppéevov must be 
understood the life-sustaining power 
of the Sacred Humanity now “hid 


’ with Christ in God” (Col. iii. 3), of 


which the faithful find a foretaste in 
the Eucharist but which can be fully 
known only to the conqueror (Jo. vi. 
31 f, 54 ff). Victorinus: “manna 
absconditum immortalitas est.” Pri- 
masius, followed by Bede: “panis 
invisibilis qui de caelo descendit.” 
Arethas points out the fitness of this 
reference to the heavenly food at the 
end of a message which condemns 
participation in heathen feasts: 16 
vikevtTe SoOnvar payeiy Tod pavva avti 
ths dkabdprov Bpwceas [Sc. ray cidwdo- 
Our wv] vréoyxero. 

kai Ooow@ avte Woy Aeveny Krr.] 
Whos is arare word in Biblical Greek 
(uxx.§ N. T.*), where it is used to 
denote (1) a piece of rock (78, Exod. 
iv. 25; 73, Lam. iii. 16, cf. Sir. xviii. 


TT? 


10); (2) a counter or voting pebble, 
calculus (4 Regn. xii. 4 (5) A, Eccl. 
vii. 26, 4 Mace. xv. 26, Acts xxvi. 10). 
Here it is to be noted that the Widos 
is white, and that it bears a mystical 
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name which only the possessor can 
read. Few of the solutions hitherto 
proposed satisfy these conditions. The 
Rabbinical tradition that precious 
stones fell with the manna (Joma 8) 
may have suggested the collocation 
of the manna and the Widos, but it 
carries us no further. Ziillig’s theory, 
adopted by Trench, that there is an 
allusion to the Urim (Exod. xxviii. 30), 
supposed to have been a diamond 
engraved with the Tetragrammaton, 
is too purely conjectural to be satis- 
factory, even if it were not open to 
other objections. If we turn to the 
Greek surroundings of the Asiatic 
Churches, which must not be excluded, 
as Trench maintains, from the field 
of Apocalyptic hermeneutics, there 
is a larger choice of interpretations. 
Vigdos may refer to the ballot thrown 
into the voting urn (Ovid, met. xv. 
41 “mos erat antiquis niveis atrisque 
lapillis, | his damnare reos, illis ab- 
solvere culpa”) or to the counters 
used for calculation (cf. Apoc. xiii. 18 
Wypirdte Tov apiOucv) ; or the Wados 
deve Might be the symbol of a good 
time (Plin. ep. vi. 4. 3 “o diem no- 
tandum candidissimo calculo”), or of 
victory (Andreas, rovréote vxdcar; 
Arethas, rv dao trav év tois Gearpors 
kal Trois oradiots dyariCopévey yydpiov 
ovcay, Tols wkaot mapexyouernv). Or 
there may be a reference to the tickets 
which were sometimes distributed to 
the populace and entitled the holders 
to free entertainment or amusement 
(ef. Xiphilin. epit. 228 odaipia yap 
EvAwva pupa dvadev eis TO Oéarpor ép- 
pimret ovpBodov exovra To ev CSwdinov 
TwWos...apmacarras Tivas det mpos Tovs 
Sorhpas avtay ameveykeiv Kal haPety 
TO emyeypappevov), or to the tessera 
Jrumentaria or the t. hospitalis of 
Roman life (cf. Plaut. Poen. y. 1. 8). 
Hach of these explanations, however, 


leaves something to be desired ; either 
the Wfdos is not inscribed or it is 
not necessarily white. Prof. Ramsay 
(Hastings, D. B. iii. 751) supposes a 
contrast with the parchment which 
took its name (charta Pergamena) 
from the city, and interprets: “the 
name is written not on white parch- 
ment such as Pergamum boasts of, 
but on an imperishable white tessera.” 
“The white stone,” he writes elsewhere 
(Letters, p. 302), “was, doubtless, a 
tessera.” But the tessera does not 
suggest imperishableness. Possibly 
Wihos every may refer to the en- 
graved stones which were employed 
for magical purposes and bore mystic 
names; see King, Engraved Gems, 
p. 97 ff.: Gnostics and their remains, 
passim. Magic in all its forms entered 
largely into the life of the great cities 
of Asia ; for its prevalence at Ephesus 
see Acts xix. 19. The Divine magic 
which inscribes on the human char- 
acter and life the Name of God and of 
Christ is placed in contrast with the 
poor imitations that enthralled pagan 
society. 

It may be that the precise reference 
will be ascertained in the course of 
explorations which are still in progress 
in Asia Minor and in particular at 
Pergamum. Meanwhile the general 
sense is fairly clear. The white stone 
is the pledge of the Divine favour 
which carries with it such intimate 
knowledge of God and of Christ as 
only the possessor can comprehend : 
cf. ii 12 6 wkdv...ypdyo én’ avrov 
TO Ovoya Tod Geod pov...kat Td dvopd 
pou TO kawév, and on this knowledge 
as the gift of Christ see Mt. xi. 27. 
The alternative is to regard the dvopa 
kawov as the symbol of the new life 
and relations into which moral victory 
transports the conqueror, an inter- 
pretation supported by Isa. lxii. 2 
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SovAevovat por KANOnoerar dvopa Kawwédy, 
and suggesting a reference to the 
- mysteries and the prevalent magical 
rites (Ramsay, Letters, p. 306; see 
also his reference to a ovvOnua re- 
ceived by Aristides of Smyrna from 
Asklepios, 2b. p. 312 ff.). If this view 
be accepted—and it is perhaps the 
more probable—the victorious disciple 
is represented as resembling in his 
measure the victorious Master; cf. xix. 
12 ¢yayv dvoya yeypaupevoy 0 ovdels 
oidev ei py adros. The ‘new name’ is 
one of a series of cad which belong 
to the Church (xaos GvOpros, katv7) 
diadyxn, didaxn, evTodn, “lepovoadry, 
kriows, GO, Kalvos ovpavds Kal Kawi 
yn); ef. 2 Cor.-v. 17, Apoc. xxi. 5. 
Néos is used in this connexion only 
in Heb. xii. 24; it is not the recent 
origin of the Gospel—its vedrns, but 
its xawdrns, its unfailing freshness, 
to which attention is called. The 
Christian ‘name,’ Le. the character or 
inner life which the Gospel inspires, 
possesses the property of eternal 
youth, never losing its. power or its 
JOY: 

18—29. MeEssAGE TO THE ANGEL 
oF THE CHURCH IN THYATIRA. 

18. 7@ év Ovaretpors] Some 4o miles 
S.E. of Pergamum lay Thyatira (ra 
@vdreipa), a Lydian city on the bor- 
ders of Mysia and sometimes claimed 
by the latter (Strabo, 625 Badigovow 
én Sdpdewy modis early ev apiorepa 
Ovdreipa...ij1v Muodv éaxarny twes 
gaciv). It was founded by the Se- 
leucidae, but since B.c. 190 it had 
been in the hands of the Romans, and 
was included in the province of Asia. 
Though not the equal of Ephesus, 
Smyrna, or Pergamum (Pliny, HW. NV. 





y. 33 “Thyatireni aliaeque inhonorae 
civitates”), Thyatira was a thriving 


centre of trade (Ramsay, Letters, 


p. 324 ff.); the inscriptions shew that 
the city was remarkable even among 
Asiatic towns for the number of its 
guilds (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 
i. p. 105), among which may be men- 
tioned the dproxémo, Badeis, Bupceis, 
inarevdpevor (clothiers), kepapeis, Nava- 
ptot, Awovpyol, oxuToTopot, yaNkeis, 
xXarkorvmo; to the Badeis there is a 
reference in Acts xvi. 14 yuv7) dvopare 
Avdia (was she so called as coming 
from a Lydian town ?), rophupomodis 
modes Ovareipov. There were temples 
of the Tyrimnaean Apollo (Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 319 ff.) and Artemis in 
the city, and near it the shrine of 
Sambathe (ro SapBadeiov), an Oriental 
(Chaldean or Persian) Sibyl; but Thy- 
atira had no temple dedicated to the 
Emperors. The Church in Th. was 
probably small, even relatively to the 
population ; according to Epiphanius 
(haer. li. 33) the Alogi towards the 
end of the second century asserted 
that no Church was then to be found 
there. Its dangers arose from within 
rather than from Jews or pagans. 
Epiphanius (/.c.) represents the place 
as having become at a later date a 
stronghold of Montanism. See further 
the Introduction, p, Ixiii. f. 

Tade A€yet O vids Tod Oeod Krr.] ‘O 
vios tr. 6. occurs here only in the 
Apoc., but the title is implied in i. 6, 
li. 27, iii. 5, 21, xiv. 1; on its import 
see Dr Sanday’s art. Son of God in 
Hastings’ D. B. iv. 570 ff. In this 
place it adds solemnity to the quasi- 
human features which are recited 
from the vision of ch.i. For 6 éyav 
Tous opGadpovs...kal of mddes KTA., See 
the notes on i. 14 f, . This mention of 
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the eyes that flash with righteous in- 
dignation and the feet that can stamp 
down the enemies of the truth pre- 
pares the reader for the severe tone 
of the utterance which follows. 

19. oida cov ta épya kai Krd.] A 
fuller and ampler tribute of praise 
than that awarded to the Church in 
Ephesus (¢. 2): rv dyannyv Kai thy 
miotw kal thy Stakoviay enumerates 
the motive forces of Christian activity 
and their most characteristic result. 
Love is characteristically placed first 
in a Johannine book, though faith is 
not overlooked (ef. ii. 13, xiii. 10, xiv. 
12); the Pauline order is the reverse 
@ WhMn.6;-y5 SG) 1 minie4s a 
Veo Bee Miiy Ve eh ohh be 3 Mite wh 28 
the only exception is Philem. 5). The 
scribes, as the apparatus shews, have 
endeavoured to conform St John’s 
order to St Paul’s. What kind of 
‘service’ is intended by dcaxovia may 
be gathered from Rom. xv. 25, 31, 
1 Cor, xvi 15,2: Cor: vill) 4) ax", 
Heb. vi. 10. The acts of service had 
shewn no tendency to diminish, as at 
Ephesus (cf. vv. 4, 5); on the contrary 
they were still increasing in number, 
“the last more than the first.” It is 
noteworthy that in these addresses 
praise is more liberally given, if it can 
be given with justice, when blame 
is to follow; more is said of the good 
deeds of the Ephesians and Thyatir- 


ans than of those of the Smyrnaeans 
and Philadelphians, with whom no 
fault is found. 

20. ddd’ exw Kara cod ote adeis Thy 
yovaikca leCaBed xtr.| Like the Perga- 
menes, the Thyatiran Christians were 
harbouring an enemy of Christ, but 
their guilt seems to have been greater, 
since adeis implies a tolerance of evil 
which is not suggested by xyes (v. 14); 
and their attitude was certainly the 
very opposite of that of the Ephesians 
towards the Nicolaitans; cf. vv. 2, 6 
ov Ovvn Baotaca, puceis. On the 
form ddeis see WH.*, Notes, p. 174, 
W. Schm. p. 123; it occurs already in 
Exod. xxxii. 32 xxx. Jezebel (are, 
LXX. “Ie(d8eA, Josephus Iefa8éAn, 
Isabel), the Phoenician wife of Ahab 
(1 Kings xvi. 31), who sought to force 
upon the northern kingdom the wor- 
ship of Baal and Astarte and (2 Kings 
ix. 22) the immoralities and magical 
practices connected with it, doubtless 
represents some person or party at 
Thyatira in whose doings the writer 
saw a resemblance to those of Ahab’s 
wife ; cf. his use of the name Balaam 
in v.14. But while ‘Balaam’ is iden- 
tified by the context with the Nico- 
Jaitans, there is no such clue to the 
meaning of ‘Jezebel.’ There is much 
to be said for Schiirer’s suggestion 
(in Th. Abh. Weizsdcker gewidmet, 
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1892), that the Thyatiran Jezebel is 
the Sibyl of the SapBadciov (see v. 18, 
note). Her shrine was situated in the 
‘Chaldean’ quarter (CIG 3 509 ™po 
Ths Toews pds TO LapBabeip év TO 
Xaddaiov mepiBdro), and she is variously 
described as Chaldean, Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, Persian, and Babylonian (Paus. 
Xie t2s 0 ane XpnTpoArSyos, ovona dé 
avT7 SdBBn...0i d€ adrnvy BaBvdwviar, 
érepot Sé SiBudday Kadovow AlyuTriav: 
cf. Suidas s.v, SiBvAdAa; 3. Xaddaia, 7 
kal mpos Twov "EBpaia dvopatopévn 7} 
kat Ilepois). But it is difficult to 
believe that this person, even if of 
Semitic origin, could have gained 
admission to the Church under the 
guise of a Christian prophetess (7 
Aéyovea éaurnv mpopyrw). More pro- 
bably her success as a ypynopodoyos 
was emulated by some female member 
of the Church who claimed the gift 
of prophecy and exercised it in the 
interests of the Nicolaitan party (wv. 
14f.); cf. Tert. de pudic. 19, “haereti- 
cam feminam quae quod didicerat a 
Nicolaitis docere susceperat.” In the 
O.T. prophetesses are not infrequent ; 
mpopntis occurs in Hxod. xv. 20 
(Miriam), Jud. iv. 4 (Deborah), 4 Regn. 
xxii. 14 (Huldah), Isa. viii. 3 (Isaiah’s 
wife) ; ef. Le. ii. 36 jv’ Avva mpopfris. 
Moreover, notwithstanding St Paul’s 
rule (1 Cor. xiv. 34 ai yuvaikes év rais 
exkAnolats ovyar@oay, ov yap emurpémerat 
avrais Nadeiv, I Tim. ii, 12 didackewy dé 
yuvatkt ovK émitpére), female prophets 


were not unknown in the early Church; 
cf. Acts xxi. 9, and the cases of Priscilla 
and Maximilla (Hus. 1. #. v. 14) and 
Ammia (7). 17). This Jezebel of the 
Thyatiran brotherhood was still teach- 
ing when the Apocalypse was written 
(S:8doxer), and making converts to her 
immoral creed ; with mdava rods euods 
SovAovs comp. Me. xiii. 22 éyepO@noorrat 
yap...wevdompoparat...mpos Td dzro- 
mravav ei Suvarov .tovs ék\exrovs. 
Topvevoaris here perhaps significantly 
placed before qayeiv eiSwAdOura, as 
justifying the use of the name Jezebel; 
cf. 4 Regn. ix. 22 af mopveiar7le(aBer. 
The well supported reading rip yuvaika 
cov (Vg. uxorem tuam) was perhaps 
suggested by 3 Regn. xix. 1, xx. (xxi.) 
5, 7, 26; the Angel of the Church is 
regarded as the weak Ahab who allows 
himself to be the tool of a new Jezebel. 
Grotius, who accepted this reading and 
believed the Angels of the Churches 
to be their Bishops, was driven to the 
strange but logical conclusion that 
the false prophetess was the wife of 
the Bishop of the Church at Thyatira. 

21. Kat €dwxa avrq ypovov xrar.]} 
Arethas : eye, pyciv, 6 pt) Oedov rov 
Odvarov Tod auaprwAov GAAG TH émi- 
orpopny (nrav, “axa avri peravoias 
Kaupov. On this use of i iva cf. Jo. 
xii. 23 €AnAvdev 1 dpa iva SokacGn, 
xvi, 32. The evil had been going on 
for some time (cf. v. 13, note), not 
necessarily, however, at Thyatira, since 
the prophets were itinerant, though 
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they might settle in a locality where 
the Church was willing to provide for 
them; see Didache 11 f. ‘Jezebel,’ 
who was prospering at Thyatira, had 
up to the present moment shewn no 
disposition to change her course (od 
GédXet peravonoa, cf. Mt. xxiii. 37 ovk 
nOednoare). Meravociv éx is the usual 
construction in this book (ef. ii. 22, 
ix. 20f., xvi. 11); elsewhere we find 
petavoeiv do Jer. viii. 6, Acts viii. 22. 

22, idov Baddw avrny eis Kdivny 
xth.] The time for repentance having 
expired, judgement follows ; BadXw is 
preferred to Bada, since the event is 
regarded as imminent (cf. v. 5, note). 
KAiwn may be either a bed (Mt. ix. 2, 
6, Me. vii. 30), or the couch of a 
triclinium; or even (Hort) the funeral 
bier. Ramsay (Zxp. 1901, p. 99 ff. 
and in Hastings, D. 2B. iv. 759), and 
J. H. Moulton (Zap. 1903, ii. p. 431) 
adopt the second meaning here, 
supposing the writer to refer to 
the guild-feasts. In this case there 
is a sharp contrast between the 
luxurious couch where the sin was 
committed and the bed of pain (Ps. 
xl. (xli.) 4 éml Kdivns dddvns adrod) 
which the parallelism eis @\ipw peyd- 
Anv Obviously suggests; cf. Sap. xi. 
16 80 dy ris duapraver, Sid rover 
kohdfera. Bdddwo does not imply 
violence, but merely the prostration 
of sickness, cf. Mt. dc. mapadurixdy 


émt kdivns BeB\nuévov. Kat rods jol~ 


xevovras per auras: cf. xvii. 2, xviii. 
3. Motxevovres suggests a reference 
to the charges of unfaithfulness laid 
against Israel by the O.T. prophets 
(see Hosea ii. 2 (4), Ezek. xvi. 17 f, 
32). Members of the Church who were 
led into pagan vices by the teaching 
of ‘Jezebel’ were guilty of spiritual 
adultery (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2). °Eav py 
petavoncovow €k ToY epywy avTis 
leaves a door of hope open still for 
the dupes of the false vrophetess ; for 
the fut. after cay pn, see Blass, Gr. 
p. 215. Avrns is doubtless right, for 
Topveia and porxeia are Jezebel’s 
works, not those of the members of 
Christ (Gal. v. 19, Eph. v. 3 ff.). 

23. kal Ta Téxva avTijs amoxrevd ev 
davdt@ | Her children, i.e. her spiritual 
progeny, as distinguished from those 
who have been misled for a time; 
the oméppa potyav kal mdpyns (Isa. 
lvii. 3), who inherit the parent’s 
character and habits; contrast Gal. 
iv. 19 f. The children of the Thya- 
tiran Jezebel are doomed like those 
of Ahab (2 Kings x. 7). ’Aroxrevd 
ev Oavarw is an O.T. phrase; cf. Ez. 
XXxill. 27 Oavar@ (1233) droxreva, 
Odvaros is probably ‘pestilence, as in 
vi. 8f., where see note. 

kal yooorrat macat ai éxkAnoiat KTA. | 
Remote as Thyatira was from the 
greater cities of Asia, the news would 
spread through the province, and 
reach “all the churches.” The phrase 
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yreoovra. xtd. is from the O.T. (cf. 
eg. Exod. vii. 5 kal yv. mavres oi 
Aiyvrriot ore €y@ elt Kvpios), and the 
same is true of 0 epavyav vedpods kal 
, ss TP / \ 
kapdias (cf. Ps. vii. 10 éra¢wv kapdias Kat 
vedpovs 0 Geos: Jer. XVii. 10 éyd Kuptos 
> / , ‘\ , , 
érafwy kapdias Kal Soxipatav vedpovs, 
rod Sotvas éxdot® KaTa Tds ddovs 
3 a a i a = i, 
avrov: 20. xi. 20, xx. 12). By vedpoi 


(renes, ‘reins,’ i.e. the kidneys, niyo) 


are denoted the movements of the: 


will and affections, and by kapdia 
the thoughts; see Delitzsch, Biblical 
Psychology, p. 317. Both are subject 
to the scrutiny of Him Whose eyes 
are as a. flame of fire (v. 18), the 
capdwoyveorns of the Church; cf. Jo. 
xxi. 17, Acts i. 24, xv. 8. “Epavvay 
is said to be an Alexandrian form 
(Blass, Gr. p. 21; ef. Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, i. 67. 18, ii. 294. 9f.); for its 
use in the N.T. see WH.?, Notes, p. 157. 
‘O épavvdv ras x. occurs also in Rom. 
viii. 27, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 10; the Lxx. use 
ératew or é€era¢e. in this connexion. 


ddow tpiv éexdot@ Ktd.]| Not coi, 


the Angel, i.e. the Church collectively, 
but viv: ‘to you, members of the 
Church, even to each individual.’ 
Another Divine prerogative (Ps. 1xi. 
(xii.) 13 od dmoddoes ExaoT@ Kara Ta 
épya avrod, Jer. /.¢.), but one which 
was claimed by the Lord even in the 
days of His Flesh; see Mt. xvi. 27 
6 vids Tod dvOparov...amoddcet EKAOTH 
Kara THY mpakw avTov. 


24. tpiv dé dye Tois owrois KTA.] 


‘The: rest,’ ic. the members of the 
Church who had not been deceived 
by ‘Jezebel, not necessarily a mi- 
nority; see 1 Thess. iv. 13, where oi X. 
are the heathen world; Apoc. ix. 20, 
where they are two-thirds of the 
whole, and xix. 21, where they are 
contrasted with of dvo0. Try diWaxynv 
ravTny, i.e. the teaching of the pro- 
phetess, whether ‘professedly Nico- 
laitan or not; cf. v. 20 with ev. 14f. 
The age was one in which 6vdayai ro- 
Kidat kal &évac abounded (Heb. xiii. 9). 
‘Doctrine’ is an unfortunate render- 
ing, suggestive of a logical system 
rather than a heterogeneous mass 
of wild speculations and loose views 
of life. 

olives ovK eyvwoay ta Babéa Tov 
carava|] A definition of the faithful 
borrowed from the taunts of the 
Jezebelites; they were such as (cf. i. 7, 
note) “knew not the deep things,” were 
lacking in the intuition which pene- 
trated below the surface of things, and 
reached the deeper mysteries of the 
Nicolaitan creed: depths, the writer 
adds, not of God (1 Cor. ii. 10 ra Ban 
vod Oeov) but of Satan (cf. ii. 9, 13, 
iii. 9). ‘Qs A€yovow, Sc. of Kparovvres 
tiv Sidaxnv tavtny: “‘the deep things,’ 
as they speak” or “as they call them.” 
The term, perhaps taken over from 
St Paul (see 1 Cor. 7. c., Rom. xi. 33, 
Eph. iii. 18) was used by more than 
one Gnostic sect in the second century ; 
ef. Iren. ii, 21. 2 “profunda Bythi 
adinvenisse se dicunt”; 22. 3 “pro- 
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funda Dei adinvenisse se dicentes”; 
Hippol. philos. v. 6 émexadecay [oi 
Naagonvoi] éavtovs yyworikos, pac- 
Kovtes povot Ta Babn ywooke ; Tert. 
adv. Valent. 1 “nihil magis curant 
quam occultare quod praedicant (si 
tamen praedicant qui occultant)...si 
bona fide quaeras, concreto yultu, 
suspenso supercilio, ‘Altum est’ aiunt.” 
They professed to commiserate those 
who remained in ignorance of their 
secrets: Tert. de res. carn. 19 “vae 
qui non dum in hac carne est cogno- 
verit arcana haeretica.” 

ov Badrw ed” vpas GdXo Bdpos|] A 
searcely doubtful reference to the 
Apostolic decree in Acts xv. 28 Zoey 
..pndevy mAéov emitidec Oar viv Bdapos 
TAnv TovT@Y TaY emavayKes, améxeaOat 
eldwdoOUTor...xai mopveias. The rest 
of the prohibitions imposed in the 
year 49-50 (dméyeoOat...aipatos Kat 
mukr@v) are notreimposed. Contrast 
this wise concession with the exacting 
spirit of the Pharisees: Mt. xxiii. 4 
decpevovow Sé hoptia Bapéa kat émuti- 
déacw emi Tovs duovus Tay avOporer. 

25. mAnv 0 exeTe Kpatnoare KTA. | 
After ot Baddo...Gddo Bdpos the 
reader expects Ary followed by the 
genitive (Gen. xxxix. 6, 9, Me. xii. 32, 
Acts, /.c.); but @Xo is left standing 
by itself, and sAjv begins a new 
sentence as a conj.(‘howbeit’). Neither 
0 €xere HOY Kparnoare can well refer to 
burdens already being borne; rather 
they point back to v. 19 ra épya kal 
ry. ayamny «kth: Cf. iii, 11 kparer 8 
éxeis: a single decisive effort seems 
to be indicated by kparjoare. "Héw 
may be either the future ind. or the 
conj. of the aor. 7éa (cf. W. Schm. 


25 axpe SC 14 15 82 (axpes PQ min?! Andr 
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p. 109, n. 10); on the ‘supposed fut. 
conj.” in the N.T. see WH.? JNotes, 


‘p. 179, W. Schm. p. 107. 


26f. Kal 6 vikév Kai 6 Typev KTA.] 
Primasius rightly: et gui vicerit et qui 
servacerit. He who conquers is he 
who keeps, but the art. is repeated to 
emphasize the two conditions of suc- 
cess. At Thyatira the battle was to 
be won by resolute adherence to the 
‘works of Christ,’ ie. to the purity of 
the Christian life, as opposed to the 
‘works of Jezebel’ (v. 22 ra épya 
aurfs).  Tnypeiv (a Johannine word, 
Ey.!8, Ep. 17, Apoc.”) is usually fol- 


‘lowed by rov Adyov OY Tas evTohas: Ta 


épya presents the same thought in a 
concrete form (cf. Jo. vi. 28 ra épya 
tou @eov). ‘Works’ are in these 
addresses to the Churches constantly 
used as the test of character; cf. ii. 2, 
5.1, 19, 22 £, i F ES ye PA 
tédovs corresponds with dypi ot ay 
née, v. 25; ef. Me. xiii. 7, note. 
ddo aire éLovciay xrd.}] The con- 
struction reverts to that of ev. 7, 17, 
as if the sentence had begun TO - 
wikovTe kal TS TypodvTt: Comp. the 
similar anacoluthon in iii. 12,21. The 
promise is based on Ps. ii. 8 f. ddc@ 
cot €Ovn THY KANpovouiav Gov...7oLaveis 
avrovs €v paBd@ ordnpa, os credos 
kepapews ourtpivvers avrovs, Where the 
Lxx. read DYIN as DYIN (sowaveis), 
while M. T. has BYSA (Symm. ovr- 


Tples 8. cvvOAaoes). Of. Apoe. xii. 
5, XIX. 15. Tlowavet, Prim. pascet, 
Vulg. reget, ‘will do the part of 
the wovpyy, whether in the way of 
feeding (8dcxew, Jo. xxi. 15 ff.) or 
of ruling (“pastoraliter reges,” as 
Hilary on Ps. ii. 9 well expresses 
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it). Here the second point is em- 
phasized by év (instrumental) paSdo 
The “rod of iron” (O2Y 
13) is “the shepherd’s oaken club, 
developed on the one hand into the 
sceptre (Gen. xlix. 10), and on the 
other into the formidable weapon” 
(Cheyne, Psalms, p. 6; cf. Hastings, 
D. B. iv. p. 291); in the latter case it 
would be capped with iron, and capable 
of inflicting severe punishment. Such 
is its character in the Psalm, 1. ¢.; 
the Gentile nations are to be shattered 


oda. 


like pottery by the Divine Shepherd _ 


of Israel. Ta oxevy ra Kepapixa, i.e. 
Tov Kkepapews, cf. Vg. vas figuli; for 
xepapukos cf. Dan. ii, 41, LXx. ‘Qs 
kayo eiAnpha mapa Tov martpos pou 
carries on the reference to Ps. ii. 
(cf. v. 7 Kupuos eimev mpos pé Yids 
pov ef av, eyo onpepoy yeyevynkd ce). 
The Only Begotten Son imparts to 
His brethren, in so far as their son- 
ship has been confirmed by victory, 
His own power over the nations; cf. 
Mt. xxv. 21, 28, 1 Cor.vi. 2, Apoc. xx. 4, 
xxi. 5. On the contrast between this 
promise and the outward conditions 
of life at Thyatira see Ramsay, Letters, 
p. 332, li. 40 f. Historically the pro- 
mise fulfils itself in the Church’s in- 
fluence upon the world; no other 
voluntary society can be compared 
with her as a factor in the shaping 
of national character and life, and the 
individual disciple, in proportion as 
he is loyal, bears his share in the sub- 
jugation of the world to Christ; cf. 
Rom, xv. 18 Katewpyaoato Xpioros Ov 


€p00 els Vrakony €bvav. But the deeper 
fulfilment of this promise, as of the 
rest of the series, awaits the Parousia ; 
ef. Le, xix. 15 ff. éyévero ev +6 émaven- 
Gey avrov AaBivra tiv Bacirelay Kal 
eimev havnOjvat avr® tovs Sovdous... 
kal eimev... 100 eEovoiay eyov émdvo 
déxa (révre) wédewv. The new order 
must be preceded by the breaking up 
of the old (cvvrpiBera), but the pur- 
pose of the Potter is to reconstruct ; 
out of the fragments of the old life 
there will rise under the Hand of 
Christ and of the Church new and 
better types of social and national 
organization, 

28. kai ddow aired roy dorépa Tov 
mpwivoy] The conqueror is not only 
to share Christ’s activities; he is to 
possess Christ. The ancient expo- 
sitors offer a choice of interpreta- 
tions; the morning star is “the first 
resurrection” (Victorinus), or it is 
the fallen Lucifer put under the feet 
of the saints (Andreas, citing Isa. 
XIV. 12 was ekérecev ek TOU ovpavod oO 
éwopopos, and adding ov ddcew wro 
Tovs 1d00as TOY MioTa@Y emHyyeATaL); OY 
it is Christ Himself (Beatus: “id 
est, Dominum Jesum Christum quem 
numquam suscepit vesper, sed lux 
sempiterna est, et ipse super in luce 
est”; and Bede: “Christus est stella 
matutina qui nocte saeculi transacta 
lucem vitae sanctis promittit et pandet 
aeternam”). The last explanation is 
surely right, on the evidence of the 
Apocalypse itself; see xxii. 16 éyéd 
€ipl...0 doTNP 6 Aaumpos Oo mpwives. If 
the Churches are Avyviat and their 
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angels dorépes, the Head of the Church 
may fitly be the dorjp o mpwivds, the 
brightest of stars, whose advent ushers 
in the day; cf. 2 Pet. i. 19 €ws of 
jucpa Savyaon Kai powoopos avareiin 
év rais Kapdias vpov. Thus the pro- 
mise points to the Parousia, and yet 
does not exclude the foretastes. which 
are given to the faithful in the growing 
illumination of the mind and the oc- 
casional flashings upon it of the yet 
distant light of “the perfect day” 
(Proy. iv. 18). 

Ill. 1—6. Tue ADDRESS TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN SARDIS. 

I. tis év Zapdecw] A little over 30 
miles 8.E.S. of Thyatira the messenger 
would reach Sardis (Sapdies, Sapders, 
Sdpdis, Sardis), now Sart, the old 


capital of Lydia, lying at the foot of 


Mount Tmolus. Under Roman rule 
it recovered some of its ancient im- 
portance, becoming head of the local 
conventus (Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 120); and though:in a.p. 17 it 
suffered severely from an earthquake, 
through the liberality of Tiberius 
(Tac. ann. ii. 47) Sardis rose rapidly 
from its ruins, so that Strabo (625) is 
able to characterize it as médus peydAn. 
Like Thyatira, it was famous for its 
woollen manufactures and dyeing in- 
dustry (cf. Smith, D. B. p. 1140), and 
the ancient system of roads of which 
it was a meeting-point secured for it 
the trade of central Asia (cf. Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. p. 42 ff., Encycl. Bibl. 
4286). The chief cult of Sardis was 
that of Cybele, two columns of whose 
temple are «still visible (Murray, 
Turkey in Asia, p. 305). The in- 
habitants bore a bad name in antiquity 
for luxury and loose living, as indeed 
did the Lydians generally (Herod. i. 59, 


Aesch. Pers. 41). The Church of 
Sardis lingered to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but did not play a distinguished 
part in Christian history; among its 
early Bishops, however, appears the 
name of Melito (fl. 165—195: Eus. #7. 
E. iv. 13, 26; v.24), the earliest inter- 
preter of the Apocalypse. See the 
Introduction, p. xiv. 

rade héyer 6 €xov kTA.] Of. ii, I 7. A. 
6 xparév tovs entra dotépas. Here 
zywv is preferred to xparév because 
ra émta mvevpara precedes. Not only 
are the churches in the hand of 
Christ, but the spirits also belong to 
Him; it is His to guide or withhold 
the powers of the mvetpa (womoidv, On 
which the life of the Churches depends. 
The Ascended Christ ‘has’ the spirits 
of God in virtue of His exaltation, 
ef. Acts ii. 33 tWodeis thy Te émay- 
yeXlav Tov mvevparos Tod dyiov haBov 
mapa Tov matpos e&exeev Todo, Eph. © 
iv. 7 f. évi dé Exaor@ nov édd6n 7 xapis 
kata TO pétpov THS Swpeas Tov xptaTod 
xrA. A further view of the relation of 
the seven Spirits to the glorified Christ 
is given in c. v. 6, where see notes. 

oidd cov Ta épya, Stu ktr.] On ofda 
o. T. €. See ii. 2 note. Here the words 
introduce almost unqualified censure : 
the Church at Sardis presented to the 
eye of Christ the paradox of death 
under the name of life. For the constr. 
dvopa €xers Ore Cys cf. Herod. vii. 138 
ovvopa elye ds er Abnvas édavver, and 
for the general sense 2 Tim. iii. 5 
éxovres poppacw evoeBelas thy dé Svva- 
pu avths Apynwevor. Kai vexpos et: ef. 
Mt. viii. 22 ages rods vexpovs baa 
Tovs €auTey vexpovs, Le. xv. 24 odTos 
6 vidos pov vexpos Av Kal avé(noev, Jo. 
V. 25 €pxetar @pa kal viv éorw Ore 
of vexpol...dqyoovew, Rom. vi. 13 
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woel ex vexpav (avras. Sardis, while 
retaining the Christian name, had 
relapsed into the state of spiritual 
death from which Christ had raised 
her (Eph. ii. 1, 5; Col. ii. 13). Victo- 
rinus: “non satis est Christianum 
dici et Christum confiteri, ipsum vero 
in opere non habere.” 

2. -ylvou yenyoper, kal oTnpicoy KTA. | 

ter veKpos ef we expect the call 
avacra €k Tév vexpov (ph. vy. 14). But 
amid the general reign of spiritual 
death Christ detected vestiges of life, 
though they were onthe point of be- 
coming extinct (ra Aowra a EpseAXov azro- 
Gaveiv). There was therefore still room 
fora final appeal. For yivou yp. Syr.8" 
wAs%. wag) See ii. 10 note: an effort 
must be made to restore vigilance, 
and to maintain it when restored ; on 
yenyopev cf. Me. xiii. 34 note. The 
word is frequently on the lips of 
Christ in the Synoptic narrative of the 
last days of His intercourse with the 
Twelve. It has been pointed out that 
it is specially suitable in an address 
to the Church at Sardis; twice during 
the history of that city the acropolis 
had fallen into the hands of an enemy 
through want of vigilance on the part 
of its citizens (viz. in B.c. 549, 218; 
see Hastings, D. B. iv. 49; Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 376 ff.); and a similar 
disaster now threatened the Church 
of Sardis from a similar cause. But 
more than vigilance was needed; 
the Church must set herself to work 
for the establishment of any faith, 
love, or works of piety that were left : 
ef. Hz. xxxiv. 4, 16 7d oGevnkds ovK 


8. R. 


emoxvoate...Td ékuTov evicxXvow KTA. 
Ta Aourd=Ta Aedeypéva, Not = Tors 
Aoumovs (v. 4), but more generally, 
whatever remained at Sardis out of 
the wreck of Christian life, whether 
persons or institutions: all must be 
preserved and set on a firmer basis— 
a principle of reconstruction worthy 
of the notice of Christian teachers 
who are called to deal with corrupt 
or decaying branches of the Church. 
Srnpicew, like BeBaody and Oepedcovr, 
is a technical word in primitiye pasto- 
ralia; ef. Acts xviii. 23, Rom. i. 11, 
Svs 2h De 2 see dt. 17 Wi. 
3, Jac. y. 8, 1 Pet. v. 10, 2 Pet. i 12. 
This frequent reference to the need 
of ornpryyos in Christian communities 
planted in the heart of a heathen 
population will readily explain itself 
to those who are familiar with the 
history of Missions. 

On the form oryjpicoy see WH.? 
Notes, p. 177; W.Schm. p. 105, Blass, 
Gr. pp. 40, 42. “A €uedNov drrobaveiv: 
the imperfect looks back from the 
standpoint of the reader to the time 
when the vision was seen, and at the 
same time with a delicate optimism 
it expresses the conviction of the 
writer that the worst would soon be 
past; for another explanation see 
Burton § 28. The plural is used 
because the things that remain are 
regarded as living realities ; on the aug- 
ment see W. Schm. p. 99, and on the 
aor. inf. after peARo, Blass, Gir. p. 197. 

ov yap «UpnKa cov épya ktA.] Cf. 
Dan. y. 27 Th. éordén &v (vy@ kai 
evpéOn vorepovea. Works were not 
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wanting to this Church, but they 
lacked the mAnpopa which makes 
human actions acceptable in the sight 
of God; in some unexplained way 
they were ‘deficient.’ Cf. the use of 
mAnpovo bat in Col. ii. 10 eore ev avt@ 
memAnpopevor, and the Johannine 
phrase iva 7 yapa tudy 7 memAnp@pern 
(Gs Sony xii AG eh Yi, Bada wiz) 
here ov...7emAnpopéva may be inter- 
preted by vexpos e¢ above; ‘works’ are 
‘fulfilled’ only when they are animated 
by the Spirit of life. Ovy evpnxa recalls 
Me. xi. 13 7AGev ei dpa re evpnoe ev 
avrh, kal...ovdev evpey el Ba pourra, Le. 
Mill. 7 €pyopat (ytdv Kaprov...kal ovx 
evpiako: the perf. implies that at 
Sardis the search was not yet ended. 
Zou epya, ‘works of thine,’ i.e. ‘any of 
thy works’; a more sweeping censure 
than o. ra @, ‘thy works as a whole.’ 


Tov Geov-pou: cf. Me. xv. 34, Jo. xx. 17,” 


Eph. i. 17, Heb. i. 9, and the phrase 6 
Geds kal matnp Tod Kupiov nua "I. X. 
(Rom. xy. 6, etce.; see Hort on 1 Pet. 
i. 3). The Son of God (ii. 18) does not 
forget that He is also Son of Man, and 
as such stands in a creaturely relation 
to God. Yet this relation is in some 
sense unique, as pov shews (not OV) ; 
cf. Jo. lc. Beov pou kal bedv vpov. 

3 pynpoveve ctv ras etAndas kr. ] 
Ody resumes and coordinates, as often 
in the Fourth Gospel (Blass, Gr. 
p. 272 f.) and in the Apoe. (i. 19, ii. 
5, 16, iii. 19). In order to stimulate 
the Church in her work of self- 
recovery, her thoughts are sent back 
to the first days; ef. the appeal to 
the Church at Ephesus, ii. 5 pv. ody 


médev Trérroxes. Etdnpas represents 
the faith as a trust; cf. Mt. xxv. 20 ff. 
6 Ta wévre TdAdavta AaBav...6 TA OVO... 
6 TO €v Tadaytoy eiAnhes: I Cor. iv. 7 
tt d€ €xeus 6 ovK €XaBes; Even the Son 
confesses (ii. 28), EtAnga mapa rov 
maTpos pov. EtAndas kat nkovoas: the 
aor. looks back to the moment when 
faith came by hearing (Rom. x. 17, 
cf. 1 Th. i. 5 f,, ii. 13); the perf. calls 
attention to the abiding responsibility 
of the trust then received. Typet kat 
peravonoov: ‘keep that which thou 
hast received, and promptly turn from 
thy past neglect.’ 

av ody 4H ypnyopyons KTA.| Ody is 
again resumptive, looking back to 
v. 2 yivov ypnyopév, to which the 
succeeding imperatives (ar7jpicov, uvn- 
Hoveve etc.) are subordinate. “Hf ws 
khémrns, not speedily only (raxv, ii. 
16), but stealthily, at an unexpected 
moment. For the figure cf. Mt. xxiv. 
43, luc. xii.-3o;0 hsv. 25 2 Retaitigio, 
Apoc. xvi. 15. K)éarys is doubtless 
preferred to the less ignoble Anotys, 
because the point of comparison is the 
stealthiness of the thief’s approach. 
In His relation to the faithful the Lord 
is the opposite of both (Jo. x. 1, D 

kai ov px) yds kTA.] On ov Ln yes 
see Blass, Gr. p. 209 f.; yroor (SQ) 
is a grammatical correction. The 
whole sentence is another echo of the 
Synoptic tradition; cf. Mec. xiii. 35 
ovK oldate yap more 6 KUpLos Tijs oikias 
epxerat, Le. xii. 39 ef det...70la dpa 6 
kdérrns épxerat, eypnyopnoev av. Toiav 
apav (Prim., Vulg. gua hora), strictly 
‘during what hour’; but the acc. is 
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used occasionally even in classical 
Greek in answer to dre; (see Blass, 
Gr. p. 94). 

4. adda eyes Odiya dvopara ev 
Sapdseow xrd.| Beatus: “notandum 
est quod Dominus ait: Multi sunt 
wocati, sed pauct electi; et pusillus 
est grex cui compromittit dare here- 
ditatem.” Bede: “proprias enim 
oves vocat nominatim.” For éyvd- 
para= ‘persons,’ see Acts i. 15 dxAos 
dvouareyv, Apo. xi. 13 dmrexravOncar... 
ovopata avOporav. Deissmann (Bible 
Studies, p. 196 f.) shews that exacrov 
évona was freely used in papyri of the 
second century a.D. in the sense of 
‘each individual. Of is a needless 
correction; the sense is clear from 
the context (éudduvav, adéwi ciow). 
Ovk époAvvay Ta ivatia adrav: even in 
days of general defilement they re- 
mained pure. Moddvvew differs from 
puaivew as inguinare from maculare 
(Trench); in the uxx., while paivew 
usually represents legal defilement 


(N10), poddvew (68:3, 5a) stands for 
actual pollution, as with blood (Gen. 
¥Xxvii. 31, Isa. lix. 3, Thren. iv. 14) 
or with pitch (Sir. xiii. 1). Here the 
reference is doubtless to heathen im- 
purities into which the Sardians had 
plunged, spiritual deadness having 
issued in indifference to moral evil. 
For the metaphor y. ra iparia see Jude 
(23 pucodrres Kal Tov amd Tis capKos 
éomtA@péevoy xirava, Apoe. Vii. 14, XXxii. 
14; the iuarca of the Christian life 
are the profession made in Baptism 
(Gal. iii. 27) which at Sardis had been 
besmirched by too many in the mire 
of the streets. The few who had 
kept them clean and white (cf. Tob. iii. 


15 ovk €uodvva TO Ovoud pov...€v TH yh 
Ths aixypahwoias pov) should be suitably 
rewarded: mepurarnoovow per Emov év 
Aevkots (SC. iwariou, cf. Mt. xi. 8 év 
padakois, and see ve. 5, 18, iv. 4; Latt. 
in albis). For the general sense of 
the promise see note on the next 
verse. In mepurarjcovow there may 
be a reference to the story of Enoch 
(Gen. v. 22 pDa>NA-Ny In TaN, 
LXX, evnpéotnoer d€ “Evay TG Oe, but 
Aq. wepterrdret adv rt. 6.), but more 
probably the writer has in view the 
peripatetic ministry in Galilee (Jo. vi. 
66), and the call dedpo dkodovber por. 
Cf. vil. 17, xiv. 1, 4. 

“Aétot eiow: contrast c. xvi. 6. 
"A€wrns in the good sense is else- 
where in this book attributed only to 
God and Christ (e.g. iv. 11, v. 9): but 
a relative ‘worthiness’ is predicated 
of the saints in Le. xx. 35, Eph. iv. 1, 
Pili 27, Col hei0, hr Dien’ 12, 
ep UN a, iss 

5. 6 MKaY, ovTws TmeptBadeiraL KTA. | 
The promise of v. 4 is repeated in 
general terms, corresponding with 
those of the promises appended to 
the other messages to the Churches. 
“The conqueror, whoever he may be, 
shall be clad after the manner afore- 
said (for this use of ovrws cf. xi. 5, 
otras bet avrov droxravOnva: Jo. iv. 6, 
exabéCero ovrws, is not apposite, nor 
is there any need to read otros for 
otros), ie. clad in white garments.’ 
On the Roman use of the white toga 
see Ramsay, “Lap., 1904, ii. 164. In 
Scripture white apparel denotes (a) 
festivity (Hecl. ix. 8 év mavri xaipo 
éorwcay ivaria cov Nevkai.e. ‘be always 


gay’), (b) victory (2 Mace. xi. 8 epavn 
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mponyoupevos avray euros ev evk7 
éaO7rt KrA.), (¢) purity (Apoce. vii. 9 ff); 
(d) the heavenly state, Dan. vii. 9 Th. 
To évOupa avTov wael yiav NevKdY; SO 
Apoe. “iv. 4, VEC11, <i 1, 14) A 
these associations meet here: the 
promise is that of a life free from 
pollution, bright with celestial glad- 
ness, crowned with final‘victory. The 
glory of the risen body may enter into 
the conception; see Mt. xiii. 43, 1 Cor. 
XV. 43, 49, 54, 2 Cor. v. 2, Phil. ili. 21, 
Enoch Ixii. 15 f., xe. 32. 
TlepiBadreoOas occurs again with a 
dat. but without ev inc. iv. 4; for the 
construction mepiB. Tu See Vil. 9, 13, X- I, 
5d) Sota Ue a Mll Ze o-aglig nlopoadcyroy Diem 
kal ov pn e€adreiro ro dvoya avTov 
xrA.]| A Divine register of men is 
mentioned first in Hx. xxxii. 32 f 
éEadewov pe ex tis BiBov gov is 
éypayas. As a civic register contains 
only the names of living citizens, so this 
Book of God is a BiBdos favrev (Ps. 
Ixviii. (Ixix.) 29), the ‘living’ being in 
this case the righteous (Mal. iii. 16, Dan. 
xii. 1). The conception established 
itself in Jewish thought (1 Sam. xxv. 
29, Ps. Ixviii. 29, cxxxviii. 16, Neh. xii. 
22 f., Isa, xlviii. 19, Jer. xxii. 30, Hz. 
xiii, 9, Enoch xlvii. 3 (where see Charles’ 
note), Pirge Aboth 2, Targ. on Hz. 
i. c.), and appears in the N.T. (Le. x. 
20 Td GvowaTa UpaV éevyeypamrat év TOIs 
ovpavois, Phil. iv. 3 ay Ta Ovomara év 
BiBr@ Cons, Apoc. xiii. 8, xx. 15, xxi. 
27). The blotting out of names from 
the Book of Life is frequently referred 
to; beside the passages cited above 


see Deut. ix. 14, xxv. 19, XXIX. 20. 
Ovx €€aheiWro implies that the book is 
in the hands of Christ; cf. xiii. 8, xxi. 
27 év TO BiBXio Ths (wis Tov dpviov. 

This promise is singularly appro- 
priate at the end of the present 
message. The ‘few names’ in Sardis 
which are distinguished by resisting 
the prevailing torpor of spiritual 
death find their reward in finally 
retaining their place among the living 
in the City of God. 

kal Gpooyncw rd dvopa adrod KTh.] 
A further grant to the conqueror. 
Not only shall his name be found in 
the register of the living; it shall be 
acknowledged before God and His 
Angels. Another reminiscence of the 
sayings of the Ministry (Mt. x. 32, Le. 
xii. 8); 6 wxév here answers to dcTis 
(ds Gv) cporoynoer év euoi (Mt., Le.). 
The reverse of the picture, 6 dé dpynaa- 
pevos pe...amapynOnoera, is mercifully 
withheld; even in the message to 
Sardis the last note is one of unmixed 
encouragement and hope. “Evamor 
Tov marpos pov: Cf. v. 2 év. T. Geod pov. 

7—13. THe Mussack TO THE 


ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN PHIna- 


DELPHIA. 

7. ths év PidradcApia] After a run 
of alittle less than 30 miles from Sart 
the railway from Smyrna reaches Ala 
Shehr, ‘the white city,’ the modern 
representative of Philadelphia. The 
ancient city, founded by Attalus IT. 
(Philadelphus) who died in B.c. 138, 
commanded the trade of the rich 
volcanic region lying to the N. and 
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N.H.and known as the Katakekaumene 
({Burntland), from the cinders and 
scortae with which the ground was 
strewn. Philadelphia itself was sub- 
ject to frequent shocks of earthquake 
(Strabo, 628 wodis SradeAdera ceiopav 
mAnpns); like Sardis it was rebuilt by 
Tiberius after the great earthquake 
of ap. 17 (Tac. ann. ii. 47), and sub- 
sequently it bore on coins for a 
time the name of Neocaesarea, but 
the old name reasserted itself or 
perhaps never went out of common 
use. The city was not a large one, 
the fear of earthquakes driving most 
of the inhabitants into the surrounding 
country (Strabo, é. ¢.), and the Church 
‘was probably proportionately small, 
at least within the walls. As was 
- natural in a vine-growing district, the 
worship of Dionysos was the chief 
pagan cult; but the difficulties of 
this Church arose. from Jewish rather 
than pagan antagonists, and the mes- 
sage contains no reference to direct 
persecution from without or heresy 
within the brotherhood. It offers a 
strong contrast to the Sardian utter- 
ance which precedes it; for the 
Church at Philadelphia the Lord has 
no censure and scarcely a word of 
warning. It is interesting to note 
that in Jater times, “long after all the 
country round had passed finally 
under Turkish power, Philadelphia 
held up the banner of Christendom” 
(Ramsay, Letters, p. 400). The modern 
city has its resident Bishop, five 
churches, and about 1000 Christian 
inhabitants. 
rade héyet 6 dytos, 6 ddnOwés| ‘The 


Holy, the True,’ Vg. sanctus et verus; 
not, as Arethas, 0 dAnOwos ayios, ‘the 
True Saint. Cf. vi. 10 6 deomérns 6 
aytos Kal adnOwos. “O ayios, a Divine 
title (Hab. iii. 3, Isa. xl. 25), is applied 
to Christ with the qualifying words 
tov Oeov or mais r. 6. in Me. i. 24, 
Jo. vi. 69, Acts iv. 27, 30, and here 
absolutely. “O adnécvos is used of Him 
again in ili. 14 6 muords Kat adnOwos, 
XIX. II murros KaAovpevos Kal adnOcvos. 
’AAnOwosis verus as distinguished from 
verax (adnOns); cf. Orig. in Joann. 
t. ii. 6 mpos avridtactroAny oKias Kal 
Tirov Kat eikovos, i.e. the ideal, con- 
trasted with all imperfect representa- 
tions or approximations; see Jo. iy. 
37, Vii. 28, viii. 16, and see Lightfoot 
on 1 Th. i. 9, Westcott on Heb. x. 22, 
and Trench, syn. 8. The Head of the 
Church is characterised at once by 
absolute sanctity (Heb. vii. 26 rovodros 
yap npiv emperev dpyvepevs, dovos akakos 
duiavros Kexwpioévos amo TOV auapTo- 
dev), and by absolute truth; He is all 
‘that He claims to be, fulfilling the 
ideals which He holds forth and the 
hopes which He inspires. 

6 éxav THY Kreiy Aaveid xrd.] Cf. Isa. 
xxii. 22, where it is said of Hezekiah’s 
faithful vizier (2 K. xviii. 18 ff.), Hliakim - 
the son of Hilkiah: déc0 rv Kreida 
olkov AavetO él rod dpov avrod, kal 
dvolées Kal ovK éoTat 6 drokXel@y Kal 
Kreloet Kal ovK otal 6 dvoiywy (codd. 
QY, with M.T.). Eliakim, with his key 
of office (Andreas, ovpBorov ris é§- 
ovoias) slung over his shoulder, is the 
antitype of the exalted Christ, set over 
the House of God (Eph. i. 22, Heb. 
iii. 6), and exercising all authority in 
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heaven and on earth(Mt. xxviii.18),and 
even in Hades (Apoc. i. 18, ef. Rom. xiv. 
9, Phil. ii. off.). Tay crew Aaveid, cf. 
Y. 5 7) pi€a A., xxii. 16 7 p. Kal TO yévos 
A.; the reference to David recalls the 
long series of prophetic hopes now 
fulfilled in the exaltation of the Christ. 
Compare Mt. xvi. 19 déc0@ co tas 
KAeidas tis Bacidelas Tey ovpavor. 
The grant to the Church in the person 
of St Peter is less comprehensive, for 
the keys of the Kingdom unlock but 
one of the great areas of the House 
of God; moreover it is significant 
that the Lord does not say to him 6 
éay kAeions...krecrOnoerau o eav avoiEns 
dvorxOnoera, but 6 éav dSyons, 6 éav 
Avons, changing the metaphor; the 
supreme power of shutting and open- 
ing is kept in His own hands (cf. Mt. 
xxy. lof, and comp. the Te Deum: 
“tu devicto mortis aculeo aperuisti 
credentibus regna caelorum”). The 
ancient interpreters blend the present 
passage with c. v. 5 ff, and thus 
unduly limit the meaning of this 
power: cf. Hippolytus (Lag. 159): ra 
pev ovv madat eoppayiopéva vov dia THs 
Xaprros TOU kupiou | mayra Tos ayiots 
mpe@yer” avros yp Hy 7 Tedela oppayis 
kal Krels 7) exkAnoia [? rH exxAnoial, 6 

dvotywy Kali ovdels KNelet...cs "I@avyns 
héyew kal madw 6 avrés gyow Kai eidov 

.. BiBALov.. €oppaytopevor. On k\eciy 
Nee see i. 18 note; the v/. ddov 
for Aaveié is from the same passage. 

8. oida cov ra épya] No description 
follows as in ii. 2, 19, iii. 1. The Lord’s 
oida is here one of unqualified approy- 
al (Andreas: rouréorw, drodéxouat), 
needing no specification, since there 
are no deductions to be made, This 
tacit witness is the more remarkable 


in view of His claim to be 6 dys, 
6 adnOwos. 

i8od dédaxa ev. o. OUpay dvewypéevnv 
kt.] The ‘key of David’ has already 
unlocked a door, which nowstands open 
before the Church. Cf. Isa. xlv. 1f. 
dvoi€w éumpoo bev avrov Oupas, kai modes 
ov ouvkdevcOnoovrat... Oupas xadkas 
cuvTpiyw Kal poydovs otdnpots ovy- 
kiaow. The metaphor of the ‘open 
door’ was familiar to the Apostolic 
age: cf. Acts xiv. 27 (the door of faith), 
1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. 12, Col. iv. 3 (the 
door of speech and preaching); see 
Lightfoot on Col. Z.c. The latter is 
here probably in view (Arethas: 7 
Tov Oiackadtxod Knpvypatos etcodos) ; 
the faithfulness of the Philadelphian 
Church found its reward in fresh 
opportunities of service, on the prin- 
ciple of the Lord’s familiar saying 
"Os exer SoOcera avrg. The position 
of Philadelphia on ‘the borders of 
Mysia, Lydia and Phrygia, and “on 
the threshold of the eastern country” 
(Ramsay, in Hastings iii. p. 831; 
Letters, p. 404 ff.), gave this Church 
peculiar opportunities for spreading ° 
the Gospel. If she had already 
availed herself of these, the ‘open 
door’ would readily explain itself; 
her opportunities were to be regarded 
as Christ’s gift (8éSexa) and she was 
assured of its continuance (ovdeis 
Ovvarat Kheicat avrny). - 

“Ore puxpav €yers Sdvapey resumes the 
thread broken by the parenthetic 
clause idod dédaxa...creicar adtiy. “T 
know thy works...that thou hast” etc.; 
cf. ofda...dre in ii. 2, iii. 1, 15. The 
Church had little influence in Phila- 
delphia ; her members were probably 
drawn from the servile and com- 
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mercial classes; cf. 1 Cor. i. 26 od 
moAAol duvaroi. And under these cir- 
cumstances (for the slightly adversa- 
tive force of cai see WM. p. 545, Blass, 
Gr. p. 261), the word of Christ had 
been kept (cf. ii. 26, iii. 3), and there 
had been no backwardness in confess- 
ing His name (for ovk dpveioGar see 
li. 13). ’Ernpyoas, ovx jpynow, point 
to some period of trial, now for the 
moment gone by; its character may 
be conjectured from the next verse. 

9. dod 8186 éx ris cuvayeyis. KTH. ] 
‘Andreas: é&eus, gnoi, pucbov tis 
opodoyias Tod éeyov dvdmaros THY TOY 
*Iovdaiwy émiotpopyny Te kal peravo.ay. 
The opposition implied in erypycas 
Kal ovK npynow came at Philadelphia, 
as at Smyrna, from the Jews; cf. ii. 9 
oida...77v Braognpiay éx TOY heyovT@r 
*Tovdalous eivat éavrous, Kal OvK eioiv, 
dAAA cuvaywy) Tod carava, a descrip- 
tion repeated here with the addition 
of dAAa wrevOovra:, which contrasts the 
Philadelphian Jews with 6 adnOuwos 
(v. 7): they are Pevddvupno., and their 
claim is a-sin against truth. The 
construction is broken by the ex- 
plantatory clauses rév Aeyovrwy xrh., 
but starts afresh with idod moujow 
avrovs. For d:dovac and rroveiy in this 
sense see Blass, Gr. p. 226, and for 
the form 884, WH. Notes, p. 174. 

"Iva n€ovew Kal mporkuyncovew KTH. 
is a phrase borrowed from Isaiah 
(xlv. 14, xlix. 23, Ix. 14, ef. Zech. viii. 
20 ff.); the prophet’s anticipations of 
the submission of the Gentile nations 
to Israel will find a fulfilment in the 
submission of members of the syna- 


more in 


gogue (on ék r. a. see ii. 9, note) to the 
Church, the Israel of God. Tpockv- 
vely évariov tev today describes the 
cringing attitude of a beaten foe, 
familiar to us through the Assyrian 
sculptures ; in what sense the picture 
was realized in the conversion of Jews 
and pagans may be gathered from 
1 Cor. xiv. 24, where an amuo-ros enter- 
ing a Christian assembly éAé¢yyerat 
U0 TavT@Y...kal oUTws mecay emt 
mpocwmov mporkvyncer TH Ged, amay- 
yéd\rov Ort ”“Ovras 6 Beds ev viv eoriv. 
It is noteworthy that twenty years 
later the Philadelphian Church was 
danger from Judaizing 
Christians than from’ Jews (Ign. 
Philad.6 éav d€ ris iovdaicpov éppnvedy 
dpi pH) axovere avrov: Gwewvov yap 
éoriv mapa. dvdpos Trepuropny Exovros 
XploTLavic Lov akoveww 7. Tapa akpo- 
Bvorov iovdaiopov). Was this the result 
of a large influx of converts from 
Judaism in the previous genera- 
tion ? 

For other instances of the fut. ind. 
after wa in the Apoe. see vi. -4, II, 
Viliee SpixetAek, exile T2,eX1V. 1G RCxTL, 
14; and cf. Blass, Gr. p. 211 f. 

Kal yraow Ste eyo Hyannod oe] The - 
change to the aor. conj. perhaps indi- 
cates that the purpose of the whole 
action now comes into view. Both 
the phrase tva...yyéo.v and the words 
ey nyannoa oe are from Isaiah ; for 
the former see Isa. xxxvii. 20, xlv. 3, 
et passim; for the latter Isa. xliii. 4. 
The aor. (contrast i. 5 7@ dyamrdévrt) 
carries the love of Christ for the 
Church back into an indefinite past; 
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cf. Jo. xiii. 1, 34, 1 Jo. iv. 10, where 
see Westcott’s note. 

10. éru érnpnoas Tov Noyov THs Umo- 
povijs pov] Not ‘my word of patience,’ 
ie. my commandment to exercise 
patience, but ‘the word of my 
patience,’ i.e. the teaching which found 
its central point in the patience of 
Christ; cf. 2 Th. iii. 5 ry dmopovny 
tod xpiorod, Heb. xii. 1 f. 87 vmopovis 
Tpéxoper...apopavres eis... Ingody...0s 
vmépewev otavpov, Ign. Rom. 10 ép- 
pwobe eis rédos ev vmropovp “Incov 
Xpiorotv. The vmopov trav ayiov 
(Apoc. xiii. 10, xiv. 12) is the echo 
of the Adyos ris vmopovas Tod xpioTov. 
Kdyo oe tnprow: by the benigna talio 
of the Kingdom of God (as Trench 
observes) one typos is followed by 
another; Christ on His part (the kai 
of reciprocal action, as in Mt. x. 32 
Opodoynow Kayo ev air@) pledges 
Himself to keep those who have kept 
His word. Cf. Jo. xvii. 6, 11 rév 
Néyor gov TeTipynkav...matep aye, TH- 
pyoov avrovs. The promise, as Bede 
says, is “non quidem ut non tenteris, 
sed ut non vincaris [ab] adversis.” ’Ex 
THs Spas Tov mepacpov THs peAdovons 
épxeoOar: ‘from that season (cf. Sir. 
XVlii. 20 6. émicxomys, Dan. xi. 4o & 
cuvredcias, APOc. XiV.7 7) @. THs Kpioews) 
of trial which is coming upon the whole 
habitable earth’; ie. the troublous 
times which precede the Parousia. 
In the foreshortened view of the 
future which was taken by the Apos- 
tolic age this final sifting of mankind 
was near at hand, not being as yet 
clearly differentiated from the im- 


perial persecution which had already 
begun. Cf. Andreas: riy dpay d€ rod 
Teipacpov* elre Os avtika Taperouerny 
THY Tov aceBay THs Pops TO THYLKAvTA 
Bacikeveavrey Kata Xpiotiavay Siwkw 
elpnkev...7) THY Em TUVTEAELA TOU aidvos 
Taykoop.ov KaTa TOY TLGT@Y TOU ayTt- 
xplorov kimow Aéyet. To the Phila- 
delphian Church the promise was an 
assurance of safekeeping in any trial 
that might supervene—an appropriate 
promise, see Ramsay, Letters, p. 408 ff. 
It is at least an interesting coin- 
cidence that in the struggle with the 
Turk Philadelphia held out longer 
than any of her neighbours, and that 
she still possesses a flourishing Chris- 
tian community ; see note on 2. I. 
The phrase of xaroixotyres emi tis 
yis (in LXx.=/IN87 '20") occurs again 
IN<VI. IO} Vill. 230 sb) TOP cass ae 
xvii. 8, and always, as it seems, means 
either the pagan world or the world 
in contrast with the heavenly state. 
Cf. Enoch xxxvii. 5, with Charles’ note. 
Il. e&pxyouae rayv|] The great we 
pacpés will be followed by the Pa- 
rousia, and the Parousia is near (cf. 
115.16; exe 7,712; -20))) The eshort- 
ness of the interval is urged as a 
motive for persevering: the Advent 
is the limit of the Church’s vzropor7. 
kpdret 0 exes xrd.] The promise 
of safekeeping (v. 10) brings with it 
the responsibility of continual effort 
(kpdret). Hach Church has its own 
inheritance (6 ¢yecs), which it is called 
to guard on pain of losing its proper 
crown (rov orépavey cov: cf. 2 Tim. 
iv. 8 dmdkecrai piot 6 Tis Suxaoodyns 
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orépavos—on orépavos see ii. 10 note), 
which may be taken from it and given 
to another; cf. Mt. xxv. 28 dpare ody 
dm avrod Td rddavtoy kai Sére TA 
exovre ta O€ka radavta. AdBy, Prim. 
accipiat, not apéAnra or adpapracn ; 
the picture is not that of a thief 
snatching away wnat is feebly held, 
but rather of a competitor receiving 
a prize which has been forfeited. The 
vacant room left by the lapse of a 
Church may be filled by the rise of 
another ; cf. Rom. xi. 17 f, 

12. 6 wKav, momo avroy orvdov] 
The discourse turns, as at the end of 
each address, to the individual mem- 
bers of the Church. ‘O wkév...avrov, 
ef. ii. 26, iii. 21 ; the anacoluthon may 
in this case be “very awkward” from 
the grammarian’s point of view (Blass, 
Gr. p. 283), but it adds to the move- 
ment of the sentence; it is only 
necessary to write rov vikevta Troujow 
orvAoy in order to see what we have 
gained by the boldness of the Apoca- 
lyptist. In orvdoy év ro vag a refer- 
ence has been found to the brazen 
pillars ‘Jachin’ and ‘Boaz’ which 
stood before the sanctuary in Solomon’s 
temple (1 K. vii. 15, 21, 2 Chr. iii. 15 ff.); 
or to the porticoes of the Temple of 
Herod, or even to the magnificent 
colonnades which surrounded the 
Artemision at Ephesus. All these, 
however, are excluded by év ré vag, 
for they were external to the sanctuary. 
It is better therefore to start with 
the metaphorical use of the word in 
Scripture and in Jewish and early 
Christian literature. In Prov. ix. 1 
we read: 7 copia oikoddunoev éavt7q 
oikov, Kat Umnpewrev orvAovs Entra (cf. 


Jud. xvi. 29 rods dv0 kiovas Tod olkov 
ép’ ovs 6 otkos torjxes). In the N.T. 
the word is used as a pure metaphor, 
see E-Tim. iii. 15 exxAnoia...crvAos Kal 
édpaiwpa ths adyOeias, Gal. ii. 9 “Idko- 
Bos kai Kndas kal Iwavns, of Soxodvres 
ortho: eivar; cf. Clem. R. Cor. 5 of 
péytorot kal Ovxavoratoe orvAot. The 
personal use is common in Rabbinical 
writers, by whom a great Rabbi is 
described as odiy 312Y (Schoettgen on 
Gal. /. c.). There is a double fitness 
in this metaphor ; while a pillar gives 
stability to the building which rests 
upon it, it is itself firmly and per- 
manently fixed; and this side of 
the conception often comes into view 
(cf. Isa. xxii. 23, lvi. 5, Sap. iii. 14 
Sodjcerar yap avT@...KkAjpos ev va@ 
Kupiov), and is paramount here. With 
ev t@ vad cf. Vil. 15, XXxi. 22, notes, 
and for rod deod pov see iil. 2, note. 

"EE ov pt) e€€AOn ere: contrast xxi. 
27, xxii. 15. As the pillar cannot be 
moved out of its place while the 
house stands, so a lapse from goodness 
will be impossible for the character 
which has been fixed by the final 
victory. A Avyvia may be removed 
(i. 6), but not a orvros. 

kal yparo én avrov TO dvoma KA. ] 
Each pillar in the sanctuary (Arethas: 
émt Tov vontrov aTvAor) is to be inscribed 
by the hand of Christ with three 
names, the Name of God, the name 
of the new Jerusalem, and the new 
name of Christ. (1) The Name of 
God was ‘put on’ every Israelite in 
the priestly blessing (Num. vi. 27 
émiOnoovocw To Gvoua pou él Tovs viovs 
*Iopand); on members of the Israel of 
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God it is to be inscribed by the Spirit 
of the great High Priest (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 3 
€oTe emioToAN Xpiorov...evyeypappery 
...mvetpart be00 Cévros), i.e. their lives 
and characters are to be dominated 
by the sense of their consecration to 
the service of God as He is revealed 
in Christ. (2) The name of the new 
Jerusalem (cf. xxi. 2 ryv modkw tH 
dylav eiSov “Jepovcadrp Kany), the 
successor of the old Jerusalem which 
was already of the past, not however 
a véa “I. like Hadrian’s Aelia, but 
a kaw7, instinct with the powers of 
an endless life (cf. ii. 17, note), and 
like Christ Himself of heavenly origin 
(j7 kataBaivovea xrh., cf. xxi. 2, and 
see Jo. vi. 33; the idea is found al- 
ready in Gal. iv. 26 7 dvw “Iepovoadnp, 
Heb. xii. 22 mpoceAndvOare “I. érov- 
pavio). To bear the name of the 
City of God is to be openly acknow- 
ledged as one of her citizens, a privi- 
lege already potentially belonging to 
the members of the Church (Gal. Z. ¢. 
yris éotly pntnp nueav, Phil. iii. 20 
"av yap TO toNlTevpa €y ovpavois 
vmapxet, Heb. 0. c.), but not as yet 
confirmed or proclaimed. (3) Christ’s 
new name—ro dvopza rd Kavoy empha- 
sizes the cawvorns—can scarcely be one 
of the names or titles familiar to the 
Church from the first (Jesus, Christ, 
Son of God, the Lord, etc.); if any 
such designation were meant here, it 
would rather be the Ji ohannine title 
Adyos ; Chiaxixen 12 exov dvopa Yeypap- 
pévov 0 ovdels oidev ef BN avros...kat 
KéxAntat TO dvoua avTov ‘O doyos Tod 


6eov. But the ‘new name’ of Christ 
is more probably a symbol for the 
fuller glories of His Person and Cha- 
racter which await revelation at His 
Coming (Andreas: 16 év Trois dyios ev 
TO peddovte aidve yroptCspevoy) ; cf. ii. 
17 d@0@ a’T@ dvopa kawov. Both the 
victorious Christian and the victorious 
Christ will receive a new name, ie. 
sustain a new character and appear 
in a new light; cf. Col. iii. 4, 
1 Jo. iii. 2. There are interesting 
parallels in the Rabbinical writers} 
cf. Baba Bathra, f. 75. 2 “tres ap- 
pellari nomine Dei, iustos, Messiam, 
et Hierosolyma”; Bereshith Rabba 
in Gen. xviii. 17 “ Abrahamus etiam 
noyit nomen noyum quo appellanda 
erat Hierosolyma.” Ignatius (Philad. 
5) draws a picture which presents a 
striking contrast to this: éay dé...mepi 
*Inoov Xpicrod pi AaA@ow, ovToe €or 
oTnAral elow Kal Tago vexpav ed ois 
yéypanrat povov dvopata avépadreyv. 
*Iepovoadnw : so the name is written 
in the Apoe. (iii. 12, xxi. 2, 10); the 
Gospel of St John has uniformly 
*Iepooddvpa (see Introduction, c. xi). 
Ramsay (Letters, p. 409 ff.) finds 
in ». 12 a reference to the name Neo- 
caesarea assunied by Philadelphia in 
honour of Tiberius. 
14—22. THE MESSAGE TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN LaopicnaA. 
14. ths €v Aaodicia] Forty miles 
S.E. of Philadelphia the road from Sar- 
dis reached Laodicea-on-the-Lycus. 
The valley of the Lycus has been 
described by Lightfoot (Colossians, p. 
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1 ff.), and more recently and in some ' 


respects more fully by Ramsay (Citzes 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 1 ff. ; 
there is a useful map in his Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 472—3). 
Laodicea (Aaodixera in literature and 
inscriptions, but in mss. of the N.T. 
Aaodixia is well supported at each 
occurrence of the name; Lat. Lao- 
dicea, and in the N.T. also Laodicia, 
Laudicia) was founded about the 
middle of the 3rd cent. B.c. by Antio- 
chus II., and named in honour of his 
wife, Laodice. Under Roman rule 
the city flourished, and became a 
centre of commercial activity. Cicero 
repaired to it for monetary transac- 
tions (ad fam. iii. 5, ad Att. v.15); 
and the neighbourhood was noted for 
the manutacture of woollen carpets 
and clothing (Ramsay, Cttves, p. 40 ff.). 
So opulent were the Laodiceans under 
the earlier Emperors that after the 
great earthquake which overthrew the 
town in A.D. 60-1, it rose from its ruins 
without being compelled to accept an 
Imperial subsidy (Tac. ann. xiv. 29 
“tremore terrae prolapsa nullo a nobis 
remedio propriis viribus revaluit”). 
The Church in Laodicea was perhaps 
founded by Epaphras of Colossae (Col. 
i. 7, iv. 12f.). St Paul had not visited 
the Lycus valley down to the time of 
his first Roman imprisonment (Col. ii. 
1), but brethren at Laodicea were 
known to him by name (Col. iv. 15), 
and he had addressed a letter to the 
Church there (70. 16 ryv ek Aaodikias, 
unless the circular now entitled IIpos 
’"Eqeciovs is intended ; for the apocry- 
phal letter Ad Laodicenses see Light- 
foot, Colossians, p. 393 ff.). The ruins 
which strew the site of Laodicea are 
known as ski Hissar; it is now 


without inhabitant, but a Bishop of 


‘ Laodicea is mentioned as late as Ap. 


1450 (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 
P. 79). 

rade Aéyet 6 aunv krd.] The personal 
Amen, whose character and nature 
are in themselves a guarantee for the 
truth of His testimony. The com- 
mentators refer to Isa. lxy. 16 OND 
VON, LXX. rov Gedy roy adnOwvov, Symm. 
apparently, roy Gedy aunv. But it is 
simpler to explain 6 ayny as referring 
to our Lord’s repeated use of the 
formula duny auny Aéyo vpir, coupled 
with His assurance éyo eiyuc...7 adjOea 
—1 avroadnOeta, OY 7) ovotwdns adynGeca, 
as the Greek fathers express it. Cf. 
ii. 16, note. ‘O pdprus 6 mors looks 
back to ¢. i. 5; for 6 ddnOwés see 
iii. 7; 6 pw. 6 adAnOwos is the witness 
who fulfils his ideal, whose testimony 
never falls short of the truth. 

1) apxn THs KTicews Tov Oeod: cf. 
Col. i. 15, 18 mpardroxos maons KTicews 
...08 eoTly 7 apxn—a passage doubtless 
familiar to the Church of Laodicea 
(cf. Col. iv. 15). This title of Christ 
rests on Prov. viii. 22, LxXx. Kvpsos 
éxrioév pe [Sc. tHv copiay] apyny odav 
avTow eis épya avrov, but readjusts the 
conception ; He is not, as the Arians 
inferred, év rév krucdror, but the apy7 
ths kticews (Andreas : 7 mpoxarapkriKh 
airia kat dkrioros), the uncreated prin- 
ciple of creation, from whom it took its 
origin—the principium principians, 
not the principium principiatum. 
The whole tendency of the Johannine 
writings and of the Apocalypse in 
particular (ef. Introd. ¢. xiv.) forbids 
the interpretation ‘the first of crea- 
tures” ‘H apxy is applied to our 
Lord again in c. xxi. 6 ey 76 adda 
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kal TO &, 7 Gpxy Kal TO TéAos: cf. 
xxii. 13, which adds 6 mparos kal 6 
écxaros. In its present connexion 
7 apyn perhaps carries the further 
thought of preeminence, cf. Gen. xlix. 
3 ‘PouBiy mpwrdrokos pov, ov icxvs wou 
kal dpx7 rexvov pov, the head of the 
family as well as the first in point of 
time. The Creation is subjected (Heb. 
ii. 8) to the Eternal Word with Whom 
it began. Tod deod reserves the su- 
preme proprietorship for the Father ; 
cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6 6 marnp, e& ob Ta mayra, 
Eph. iv. 6 eis Oeds kal marjip mavrar, 6 
ér) ravrwv. Elsewhere 7 xriovs stands 
by itself, e.g. Rom. viii. 19 f. 
15. oi0d cou ra épya, dtu xtA.] The 
_ Amen, the Head of the whole Creation, 
bears witness to the condition of the 
last of the Seven Churches. The 
solemnity of the title prepares for a 
searching and severe criticism. From 
the faults of the Churches at Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, and Sardis the 
Laodicean angel seems to have been 
free. No Nicolaitans, no Jezebel, 
infested Laodicea. But his error, if 
less patent, was even more vital. 
Judged by his works he was neither 
frigid (yruypds, icy cold: cf. Sir. xliii. 
20 Wuypos avenos Bopéens mvevoe kal 
maynoera. kpvoTaddos ap vdaros ; Mt. 
X. 42 mornpiov Wvypod), nor at boiling 
heat (€ecros, am. Ney. in Biblical Greek, 
‘poiled’i.e. boiling hot,Syr. sass). 
Le. the Church was neither wholly 
indifferent, nor on the other hand 
‘fervent in spirit’ (cf. Acts xviii. 25, 
Rom. xii. 11 tO mvedpari Céovres), but 
held an intermediate position between 
the two extremes. Cf. Sohar, Gen. 
f. 83 “tres dantur classes hominum, 
sunt enim vel iusti perfecti, vel impii 
imperfecti, vel intermedii.” 


bpedov uxpos As F ¢eoros| For 
dpedov (=derov), utinam, used as 
a particle and followed by a verb 
in the ind., see 1 Cor. iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
xi. 1, Gal. v. 12, and in the Lxx, 
Exod. xvi. 3, Job xiv. 13 (=i) 1D), 
Num. xiv. 2, xx. 3 (= 5), 4 Regn. v. 3, 
Ps. exviii. (exix.) 5 (= *2T8) ; and ef, 
Blass, Gr. p. 206 f, and W. Schm. 
p. 102, note. Andreas (citing Greg. 
Naz.): 6 pev yap Wuxpos kal Tis Ceovons 
mictews ayevotos év éAmids modakis 
Zoran Tod Tuxeiv avris. Of. Gregory 
the Great, reg. past. iii. 34 “qui vero 
post conversionem tepuit, et spem 
quae esse potuit de peccatore sub- 
traxit. aut calidus ergo quisquis esse 
aut frigidus quaeritur, ne tepidus 
evomatur.” Xdcapos is neither boil- 
ing nor cold, ‘tepid’; like ¢eards, the 
word is a az. ey. in Biblical Greek. 
The yArapés is the Christian who 
is without enthusiasm (Arethas: 6s 
peroucius €\aBe mvevparos ayiov 61a Tov 
Barricparos, €aBeoe S€ TO yapioua). 

16. otras dre yAvapds ef xth.] A 
draught of tepid water provokes 
nausea, and a tepid Christianity is 
nauseous to Christ (uéANo oé euéoat 
éx Tov ot. pov); He prefers the frigid 
indifference which the Divine Love 
has not begun to thaw. There is 
probably an allusion to the hot springs 
of Hierapolis, which in their way over 
the plateau become lukewarm, and in 
this condition discharge themselves 
over the cliff right opposite to Laodicea; 
cf. Strabo, 903 kxaravtixpd Aaod:- 
Kelas ‘leparrodis, drov Ta Oepua Vdara. 
It is but six miles across the valley 
from one city to the other, and the 
cliff over which the ydcapov vdwp 
tumbles is visible for a great distance, 
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owing to the white incrustation of 
lime which has been deposited upon 
it in the course of ages. The allusion 
is the more apposite, since the letter 
for Laodicea was practically addressed 
to the other Churches of the Lycus 
valley, to the Church of Hierapolis 
as well as to Laodicea and Colossae. 
On the hot springs of Hierapolis see 
Ramsay, Cities, ii. p. 85 f. 

17. Ore Néyess Ore TAovoros eiue KA. | 
The Laodicene Church was not only 
tepid ; it was contented to be so, and 
thought highly of its own condition. 
External circumstances were favour- 
able to this state of feeling ; the city 
was oue of the most prosperous of the 
Asiatic towns (Ramsay, Cities, i.p. 38f.). 
The Christian community carried the 
pride of wealth into its spiritual life, 
“T am rich,” it boasted, “and have 
gotten riches (aemAovrnka),” ie. my 
wealth is due to my own exertions. 
Cf. Hos. xii. 8 (9), eirev "Edpaup 
TIAjv memdovrnka, etpnka avayrvyny 
euavte, Zech. xi. 5 evdoynrds Kupuos, 
Kal memAoutnkapev, I Cor. iv. 8 dn 
KeKOpegpevot éoré; On émAouTnaare ; 
In ovdev ypeiay exw, ovdev is the acc. 
of reference (cf. Blass, Gr. p. 94, and 
cf. Petr. Ev. 5 os pndev rovov éywv) or 
of content (Blass, p. 91, where however 
the note should be cancelled) ; ovdevos 
- is an obvious correction, ef. 1 Th. iv. 12. 
The Church brags like a nouveau 


riche, but in complete ignorance of 
the true condition of affairs. 

ovk oidas Ort ov ef 6 Tadalmwpos KTA. | 
Contrast Christ’s ofda (v. 15). Sv is 
emphatic, ‘thou that boastest,’ and the 
article that precedes the predicates 
(cf. Blass, Gr. p. 157) strengthens 
the picture: ‘it is thou that art 
the (conspicuously, pre-eminently) 
wretched’ etc. For tadaimepos cf. 
Rom. vii. 24, and for éAeewwds ‘ pitiable’ 
see Dan. ix. 23, x. 11, 19 (LUxx.), 1 Cor. 
XY. 19 €heeworepor mavrav avOparev 
éopev: the form €Aewds, given by AC, 
is perhaps to be preferred here; see 
however Blass, Gv. p. 23. The next 
three adjectives state the grounds for 
commiseration; a blind beggar (cf. 
Me. x. 46), barely clad (Matt. xxv. 
36 ff, Jac. ii. 2, 5; for this sense of 
yupvos cf. Jo. xxi. 7), was not more de- 
serving of pity than this rich and self- 
satisfied Church. On mreyds see ii. 9, 
Me. xii. 43, note; the mrwyds is the 
direct opposite of the mAovanos, cf. Le. 
xvi. 19 f., 2 Cor. vi. 10. It is possible 
that each of the epithets alludes to 
some local subject of self-complacency. 
On other local allusions see the next 
note. 

18. cupBovrev@ cor adyopacat ath 
SupBovdrcvew (rwi) is to give counse 
(Exod. xviii. 19, Num. xxiv. 14, 2 Regn. 
XVii. II, 15, JO. xviii. 14) 3 cvpPovdrev- 
eva, to take counsel together (Sir. ix. 
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14, Isa. xl. 14, Mt. xxvi. 4, Acts ix. 23). 
There is perhaps a reference to Isa. 
lv. I dou py exere dpyuvpov...d-yopa- 
gare...dveu dpyvpiov Kal tins: for 
dyopdcat map ewod cf. 2 Hsdr. xx. 31 
ovK ayopauev map avtayv, and for 
dyopa¢ew in this metaphorical sense, 
Mt. xxv. 9 f. The allusions to local 
conditions are here even more dis- 
tinct. Xpvoioy presents a contrast to 
the wealth of the Laodicene rpaze- 
Cirac; iuarea Xevka, to the black fabric 
for which the neighbourhood was 
famous (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics, p. 40 “a fine kind of wool, soft in 
texture and glossy black in colour, 
grew on the Laodicene sheep...a kind 
of small cheap cloak...was manufac- 
tured at Laodicea and called Laodicia, 
or amha@ ipatia”); while xoddovprov 
probably refers to the school of 
medicine attached to the neighbour- 
ing temple of Asklepios, and the eye- 
powder (réppa Spvyia) used by its 
physicians (Ramsay, p. 52). It is 
possible to make too much of these 
coincidences, which may be in part 
accidental, but at least they are 
interesting and suggestive. 


As to details. With merupopévov 
ex smupos, cf. Ps. xvii. (xviii) 31 
Ta Oya Kupiov memvupwpéva, Prov. 
xxiv. 28 (xxx. 5); the thought is of 
purity attained by removing dross (cf. 
Ps. Ixy. (xvi.) 10 éervpwoas jas as 
mupovra TO apyupiov, Zach. xiii. 9, Isa. 
i. 25 mvpeow [ce] eis Kadapdv), per- 
haps with reference to the fiery trial 


which attends the process (cf. 1 Pet. 
i. 7 1d Ookipiov vay THs TicTews 
moAutimotrepov xpuoiov...dua mupos... 
Soxipaouévov). "Ex mupos is nearly = 
aro or vo 7., but hints at the metal 
coming out of the fire intact. “Iva pj 
avepw67 xrd.; an O.T. idea, cf. Exod. 
xx. 26, Nah. iii. 5, Ezek. xvi. 36 ; there 
is perhaps special reference to Hzek. 
xxiii. 29, LXX. KoAAovpioy (or xoAdv- 
ptov, cf. Boissonade, anecd. i. 237, 
collyrium Hor. Sat. i. 5. 30, the 
nyd%2 of Jewish literature), a di- 
minutive of xoAAvpa, is (1) a small 
roll of- bread (3 Regn. xii. 24 ff.), 
(2) from its roll-like shape, a kind of 
eye-salye made according to Celsus 
(vi. 7) from the poppy, the acacia, and 
other flowering plants ; here possibly 
used with reference to the local 
powder already mentioned. For éy- 
xptew of applications to the eyes see 
Tobit ii. 10 (8), vi. 9, xi.7; itis instruc- 
tive to compare the construction of 
the verb in Tobit with that employed 
here ; cf. Jo. ix. 6 (éméypucev AD). 
With regard to the interpretation, 
the gold which is to be acquired is 
doubtless faith with its accompanying 
works (Le. xii. 21 eis Oedv mdovrar, 
Jac. ii. 5 mAovcious ev miorel, t Pet. 
i. Zc. 1 Tim. vi. 18 wAoureiy éy epyous 
Raton: ; the white raiment is a life in 
Christ unspotted by the world (Gal. 
lil. 27, Jac. i. 27), which alone can 
escape disgrace under the fierce light 
of the Parousia (2 Cor. v. 10); the 
eye-salve which stings while it heals is 
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the €deypnos of the Holy Spirit (Jo. 
xvi. 8 ff.), which destroys self-deception 
and restores spiritual vision. To buy 
these from Christ is to seek His gifts 
at the cost of personal ease or self- 
esteem: cf. Phil. iii. 7 Griva jv por Képdn, 
Tavra Hynwat dia Tov xpioroy Cnpiav. 

19. éye dcous cay PiiG xrd.] The 
plain speaking of this letter was not to 
be attributed to aversion on the part 
of Christ, notwithstanding His péAdo 
ge eueoa; rather it was evidence of 
friendship and love. ®:A6 (Bengel : 
“Philadelphiensem: jydrnoev, Laodi- 
censem dirci”) is perhaps deliberately 
preferred to the less emotional and 
less human dyame (i. 5, iii. 9; cf. Jo. 
Sch BEERS. Sanh Byh Bee Oh o60k iis Uih)) 
notwithstanding the use of the latter 
in Proy. iii. 12 (LXX. dy yap ayara 
Kuptos éAéyyer) Which supplies the 
groundwork of the thought. °EXé)- 
xo kal madevo: two stages in one 
process ; €Aey&s aims at effecting by 
words or thoughts what macdeia ac- 
complishes, where édcyé:s fails, by act ; 
maideia is édrey&is brought about 
through external means. The two 
verbs are perhaps a double rendering 
of M3i) in Prov. /. ¢., where edéyyet 
is read by B but madever by NA; or 
mawevo (and the reading mardever) 
may have been suggested by the pre- 
ceding verse in Prov. (vid, wy ddvywper 
madetas Kupiov). For édéyxew it is 
instructive to compare Eph. v. 13, 
2 Tim. iv. 2, and St John’s use of the 
verb in Jo. iii. 20, vill. 46, xvi. 8; on 
madevew a& good note will be found 
‘in Westcott on Heb. xii. 7; ef. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources, p. 101. 
Perhaps the deplorable condition of 
the Laodicene Church was due to 
lack of chastisement; there is no 
word of any trials hitherto under- 
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gone by this Church. The needed 
discipline cameat length under Marcus 
Aurelius, when Sagaris, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, was martyred (Eus. H. £Z. 
iv. 26, V. 24). 

(ndeve ody Kal petavdnoov| Cf. ii. 5, 
ili. 3 prnpoveve ovy...cal peravdnoor. 
In the present case not memory but 
enthusiasm was at fault. Zndevew is 
a late and rare form for (yAodr, as 
kukhevery (XX. 9) for kuxdodv (WH. 
Notes, p. 178), but with the sense ‘be 
zealous’; for other exx. of late verbs 
in -evew see WM., p. 114, Kennedy, 
Sources, p. 43, Introd. to the O. T. in 
Gk, p. 503. Zndreve looks back to 
€eoros (v. 15 f.; Bengel: “et Ceards et 
Gros est ex (éo”), dwelling upon its 
ethical meaning: ‘prove thyself to 
possess (pres. imper.) a whole-hearted 
devotion for the Master.” So doing, 
the Laodicean Church would arrive at 
a better mind (peravdnoov), and be no 
longer ‘tepid’ but ‘fervent in spirit.’ 

20, idod €arnka emt rHv Ovpav kri.] 
Arethas: dBiacros, dyciv, n eu ma- 
The voice is that of a friend 
(v. 19); there is perhaps a reference 
to Cant. v. 2 davy adeAdidod pov, 
Kpover emi tny Ovpav’ avorédv jot, adeAg7 
pov, 7 wAnotov pov. In this light the 
homiletic use of the passage, which 
sees in it a picture of our Lord 
knocking at the hearts of men, and 
which Holman Hunt’s great painting 
has made familiar, finds its justifica- 
tion. But as they stand in this con- 
text, the words are eschatological 
(cf. Mt. xxiv. 33 eyyus éorw ert bupais, 
Jac. V. 9 0 Kpityns mpo Tay Oupav éary- 
xev); the opening of the door is the 
joyful response of the Church to the 
last call, cf. Le. xii. 36 vpeis dporor 
avOpa@mos mpoodeyopévors Tov KUpLoy 
éauTav...va éeAOovros Kal Kpovoavtos 
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evdéws dvoitwow aitd. The picture is 
exactly reversed in Le. xiii. 2 5, where 
the Master shuts the door and the 
servants knock in yain; cf. Mt. xxv. 
1o f. 

édy tis drovon Ths povyis pou KTA.] 
If any Church (or individual) gives 
heed to the call of Christ (cf. Jo. x. 3 
Ta mpoBata davis avrod dxovet, 16 f, 
XVilil. 37 mwas 6 @y éx THS GAnOeias 
dkovet ov THs Pwvns) and opens the 
door, Christ will enter that dwelling 
(Jo. xiv. 23 mpos avroy éAevoducOa kai 
povy map avt@ moinodueba, Eph. iii. 
17 Katounoat Tov xpiorov Oia THs Tic- 
Tews €v rais Kapdlas vay év ayarn), 
and exchange with such an one the fel- 
lowship of intimate communion (cf. Jo. 
vi. 56 6 Tpa@yer pou THY Gapka Kal Tivey 
pou TO aipa ev pol pever Kayd €v avT@) 
in that endless feast of Love of which 
the Eucharist is the earnest (Mt. 
XXVi. 29 €ws Tis nuépas exelvns Orav 
avTo mio ped vpav Kawoy ev TH 
Baowrela Tov marpds pov). 

EloépyeoOar mpcs tiva, to enter a 
man’s house; cf. Mc. xv. 43, Acts xi. 3. 
Aeumvnow is preferred to dpiotnco 
partly because the detrvoy came at 
the end of the day and was the 
principal meal and the usual occasion 
for hospitality, but perhaps chiefly 
with reference to the kvpiakoy Seimrvov. 
Origen’s ov yap deirae eicaywyhs Kal 
mpotov padnudarer (in Joann. t. Xxxii. 
2) is ingenious but far-fetched. 

21. 6 wkdy, ddow ate kabioa per” 
€yov krA.|] An extension of the promise 
made to the Twelve in Mt. xix. 28 
drav kabion 6 vids Tov avOpwrov emt 


Opdvor Sdéns avrod, kabnoecbe Kal vpeis 
émt dadexa Opovous : ef. Le. xxii. 29 f. 
Kayo SiariBepau v ULL, Kaas deer o pot 
Oo maTnp Hou Baoelay, va éaOnre Kal 
mivnte etl rhs tpawé{ns pov ev TH 
Bacirelg pov, Kat xabjobe emi Opdvev 
ras O@dexa pudas Kpivortes TOU Iopana, 
where, as here, the enthronement 
follows immediately after the mention 
of the heavenly feast. The @povoe 
however (cf. ii. 13, note) are not places 
on the tricliniwm, but thrones of 
dignity and judicial power, cf. 1 Cor. 
vi. 2 f. ov otSare Gre of Gytot TOY KOO pov 
Kpivovoty ;...0vK olOate Ort dyyéAous Kpl- 
voopev; The Apocalyptic promise adds 
that the conqueror shall not merely be 
enthroned like Christ, but be His 
civOpovos. Mer é¢ynod might imply 
association only, but €v ré Opdv@ pov 
implies a share in the same throne, 
i.e. in the glory and powers of Christ's 
own triumphant humanity. 

és Kayo évixnoa ktr.| Cf. Jo. xvi. 33 
€yd veviknka Tov Koopoy, I JO. Y. 4 
avtn €oTly 7 vikn )uKnoaca Tov KOT POY, 
7 miotis nuov. Here évicnoa looks back 
upon the historical fact of the Lord’s 
victory as past and complete ; vevixnxa 
in Jo. /. c. regards the victory as 
abiding in its effects. The rewards of 
victory are not the same in the case of 
Christ as in the case of the disciple ; 
the disciple becomes ovyOpovos with 
Christ in Christ’s throne, whereas the 
Lord is ovv@povos with the Father; cf. 
li. 27. ddc@ avré...ds kayo cihnpa mapa 
Tov matpés pov. *Exaéia like éviknoa 
is the historical aorist ; the session fol- 
lowed at the moment of the Ascension, 
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whilst the victory was achieved by the 
Resurrection; see Me. xvi. 19, Eph. 
i. 20, Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, xii. 2. The 
ultimate source of the conception is 
Ps. cx. 1; on its meaning see Apringius 
ad l.: “quid est in throno Dei sedere, 
nisi quiescere et gloriari cum Deo et 
eius adsistere tribunalibus beatis, at- 
que immensa praesentiae illius felici- 
tate gaudere ?” With the parallel as 
Kayo xrv. cf. Jo. xv. 10, xvii. 18, xx. 
21, Apoc. ii, 28. 


Looking back over the seven Adyou 
(ii. 1—iii. 22), it is easy to see that, 
widely as their contents differ, they 
are constructed upon a common plan. 
Hach begins with the formula To 
ayy TO iris) év...ekkKAnolas ypa\yov 
Tade héyeu 6. ., and ends with the call 
‘O gyav ots “rh. followed (1—3), or 
preceded. (4—7) by a pr omise to the 
Christian victor (6 wkavte doce avTe 
@ 3) or 6 wKdy...ddc0@ avTe (G4, ? 
Or 6 viKey Tomjow avrov (6) OY 6 wKaY 
followed by a verb expressing the 
reward to be received (2, 5)). 

Even in the contents of the several 
messages a certain uniformity may be 
detected. After the opening words 
each Aéyos begins with ofSa—oida cov 
ra épya (1, 4—7) olda oov THY Orihw 
(2), oY oida mod Karorkeis (3); Le. each 
is based on the Speaker’s knowledge 
of the conduct or circumstances of 
the several churches. The distinctive 
merits and faults of each community 
are then set forth, together with 
suitable encouragement and reproof. 
Lastly, advice is given as to the 
future: punpoveve ovy. -Kal peravonooy 
(1,5) peravongoy ou (3), (ipreve ouv kal 
peravenooy (7), py pofor.. “yivou muoTOs 
axpe Oavarov (2), 6 @yere Kpatnoare or 
Kparet 0 exers (4, 6). 

Yet uniform as the Adyo are in 


8. R. 


their general structure, they present 
a rich variety of detail. As each 
Church passes under review, it re- 
ceives a judgement which is evidently 
based upon a full knowledge of its 
condition, both external and spiritual. 
Smyrna and Philadelphia gain un- 
qualified approval; Ephesus, Perga- 
mum, Thyatira, are commended, but 
with reservations (¢€yo kara cod [ddiya] 
ért...): for Laodicea there is only 
censure, and Sardis would fall under 
the same category, were it not for a 
few loyal Christians (€xyeus dAlya ove- 
pata xrd.) whose fidelity is not over- 
looked. But the discrimination goes 
further. The Supreme Pastor descends 
into the minutest particulars which 
affect the well-being of the several 
brotherhoods: the decay of love at 
Ephesus, redeemed in part by hatred 
of Nicolaitan laxity ; the fidelity of 
the Smyrnaeans under the bitter 
reproaches of the self-styled Jews; 
the concessions to Nicolaitanism which 
marred the zeal of the Pergamenes ; 
the indulgence shewn at Thyatira to 
a prophetess who, like a new Jezebel, 
initiated her disciples into “deep 
things” of Satan ; the deadness of the 
great majority of the members of the 
Church at Sardis; the patient efforts 
of the Philadelphians to spread the 
faith of Christ in the teeth of Jewish 
opposition ; the tepid, nauseous Chris- 
tianity of the prosperous and self- 
satisfied Laodiceans. Nothing has 
escaped the Eye of flame, which reads 
the secrets of men and of churches. 
Even in the formulae with which 
the Adyou are opened and closed there 
are variable elements, which shew the 
same discrimination. Hach rade \éyec 
is followed by a title of the Speaker, 
usually borrowed from the vision of 
c. i, which has special significance 
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when we consider the circumstances 
of the Church addressed. Hach 
promise to the victor places the 
final reward in a light which gives 
it special attractiveness under the 
circumstances in which the local 
Church is placed. Thus the Ephe- 
sian Christian, tempted to participate 


_ in pagan banquets, is promised that, 


if he conquers, he shall eat of 
the fruit of the Tree of Life; the 
Smyrnaean, called to face martyrdom, 
is assured that he shall not be hurt 
of the Second Death; the Pergamene, 
if he rejects the <iéwAdbura, shall taste 
of the Hidden Manna. If it is not 
always easy to discover the appro- 
priateness of the form which the 
yictor’s prize assumes, there is reason 
to believe that the problem would 
be solved were our knowledge of the 
special circumstances less incomplete. 


IV. i—11. THe VISION oF THE 
THRONE IN HEAVEN. 

I. pera ravra cidov|] This formula, 
which occurs again vii. I (u. rodTO0), 9, 
XY. 5, Xviii. I, serves to introduce a 
new vision of special importance, cal 
eldov (vy. I etc.) being used in other 
cases. Here pera radra refers to the 
vision of i. 12 ff. (kal émiorpéwas €idov 
xt\.) Which, with the messages to the 
Churches arising out of it, has oc- 
cupied the first three chapters. The 
vision of the glorified Christ walking 
among the Churches on earth is fol- 
lowed by a vision of the Court of 
Heaven. 

Bipa qvepypern ev T@ ovpave] Not 
as in iii. 8 the door of opportunity, 


or as in iii. 20 the door of the heart, 
but the door of revelation; cf. Enoch 
xiv. 13 kat idod GAAy Odpa avewypéevn 
katévayri pov. The conception of the 
opened heavens occurs first in Ezek. 
i. I jvotxOnoav of ovpavol Kai €idov 
opacers Oeov: cf. Me. i. 10 eidev oye 
Couévous Tods ovpavods, JO. i. 51 oWeade 
Tov ovpavoy avewyora. In this vision a © 
door only is opened (cf. Test. xii patr., 
Levi 5), and not heaven as a whole, 
i.e. the vision is limited to the Seer ; 
only one who has been lifted up into 
the heayenly places can see what is 
passing within. The perf. part. jreq- 
ypevn implies that the door stood open, 
ready for the Seer’s coming. 

kal 1) pov 7 PSTN Hy Koved KTA. | 
“The first voice which I heard” is 
apparently the voice of i. 10 7jKovea... 
porny peyadny ds oadmuyyos, Where see 
note; cf. Victorinus: “id est spiritus — 
quem paulo ante quam filium hominis 
...Se Vidisse fatetur”; Bede: “similis 
utique priori voci quae dixerat Quae 
vides scribe in libro.” Now it comes 
again to prepare John for the second 
great vision, and calls him up to the 
height where the Angel stands. Aé- 
yor, aconstructio ad sensum ; behind 
the trumpet voice there is a person- 
ality who speaks. *AvdBa (=avaBnOe 
W. Schm., p. 115, cf. karaBa Ar. Ran. 
35, Vesp. 9793 peraBa, Mt. xvii. 20) 
recalls the summons at the Lawgiving, 
Exod. xix. 24 f.; for dde, ‘hither’ 
(Blass, Gr. p. 58 f.), cf. Jo. vi. 25, 
xx. 27; for dci~éw, the Hierophant’s 
(Benson, Apocalypse, p. 15) offer of 
guidance, see i. 1, xvii, 1, xxi. 9 f, 
xxii. 1, 6. “A de? yeveoGn (i. 1, xxii. 6) 
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comes from Dan. ii. 28 f, 45. The 
vision that follows is an anticipation 
of a future which is yet to find its 
accomplishment (era radra). WH. 
connect pera ratra (2°) with evOéos, 
but the analogy of i. 10 and Dan. dc. 
(Th.) seems to be decisive in favour of 
- the usual punctuation. 

2. evOéws eyevouny ev rvedpari] ‘At 
once,’ as the words were spoken, ‘I 
found myself in the Spirit.’ The state 
of spiritual exaltation which preceded 
the first vision (i. 10 note) has returned, 
but in greater force ; then it gave the 
Seer ears to hear and eyes to see; 
now it lifts him up and places him by 
the Angel at the open door. 

kai ido Opdvos Exetro ev T@ ovpavae 
xth.] When he looked in, the first 
object that met his eyes was a throne 
and One seated on it. The Person is 
identified by v. 8 with the God of 
Israel Gi. 4, 8), Who is represented 
in the O.T. sometimes as making the 
heaven His throne (Isa. Ixvi. 1; ef. 
Mt. v. 34f, xxiii. 22), sometimes as 
enthroned in heaven (Ps. x. (xi.) 4 
Kupuos, vy ovpavd 6 Opovos avrod; cf. 
Enoch xiy. 18 ff. €6ewpovy dé kai <idov 
Opévov irndov xrhr.). The imagery of 
the Apocalypse requires the latter 
symbolism, in which the Throne is 
distinguished from the sphere in 
which it stands. 

Zxecro =eré6n (cf. Dan. vii. 9), ‘stood,’ 
rather than ‘was set up,’ a rendering 
which permits the English reader to 
suppose that the placing of the throne 
entered into the vision. For xeioda 
in this sense cf. Jo. ii. 6, xix. 29, 
xxi. 9, and see Blass, Gr. p. 51. In 
this book én rov Opévoy can scarcely 


be distinguished from the more exact 
emt tov Opdvov or ert TH Opovm; for 
the gen. see iv.-9 ff, v. I, 7, 13, Vi. 16, 
vii. 15; for the dat., vii. 10, xix. 4, 
xxi. 5; for the acc, iv. 4, vi. 2, 4f, 
lel Opes 

3. kat 6 KaOnpevos xth.] The de- 
scription rigorously shuns anthropo- 
morphic details. The Seer’s eye is 
arrested by the flashing of gemlike 
colours, but he sees no form: ef. Exod. 
xxiv. 10 eiSov tov tomov od torre 
6 Oeds tod "Iopayd (Heb. simply N& 
Syn) siTPts), kal Ta vd ToUs Todas av- 
Tov woe epyov mrAIvOov camdeipov, Kat 
adomep cidos oTepedpatos Tov ovpavod 
th ka@apiornrt. Less reserve is mani- 
fested in Ezek. i. 26 ds cides avOpdrov, 
Dan. vii. 9 madaids tpepdv éxdbnro... 
9 OptE rhs Kehadfs avrod wcel epioy 
ka@apov ; ef. Enoch xlvi. i, Ixxi. 10. 
In the great Christian apocalypse 
there is no need for anthropomorphic 
descriptions of Deity; one like a Son 
of Man is always at hand to whom 
they are naturally transferred (see i. 
14, note); cf. Andreas: eed) dé rov 
matépa Tov opadévra évravOa mapiotnat, 
CTa@patikoy a’T@ Xapaktipa ov repiri- 
Onow womep év TH Tporepaia Tod viod 
ontagia. : 

The Enthroned Majesty was like in 
appearance (6pdoe = A892, aw) 
to the light of two precious stones, 
the AiOos taoms and the capd.ov, and 
their brilliance was relieved by a 
circle of emerald green. The three 
stones are named together as samples 
of their kind by Plato (Phaed. 1108 
capo.a kat idomdas Kal opapaydous Kai 
mavra Ta To.avra), and hold an honour- 
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able place in Biblical lists of gems; 
thus, ace. to Exod. xxviii. 17 ff., the 
cdpdiov and the emerald stand in 
the first row of stones in the High 
Priest’s breastplate, and the taoms 
in the second: among the precious 
stones which adorn the person of the 
King of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 13) the 
same three stones stand first, third, 
and sixth respectively; and of the 
twelve foundation stones of Apoc. xxi. 
19 the taoms is first, the emerald 
fourth, and the odpd.oy sixth. The 
iaoms (NB2, said to be a Persian 
word, B. D. B. s. v.) appears to have 
been translucent like glass or rock- 
crystal (Apoc. xxi. II kpvaraddiCorte 
(where see note), Pliny, H. NV. xxxvii. 
115 “semper translucent”), whereas 
the modern jasper is opaque; the 
opal has been suggested (Enc. Bibl. 
8. v.), but it is excluded by the same 
consideration. The cdpdiov (DX, ‘red- 
ness,’ cf. Epiph. de gemmis rupamss 
Tp €ides kat aivatoedys) is perhaps 
the carnelian, or other red stone (see 
Hastings, D. B. s.v.); ace. to Pliny, 
HN. l.c., it derived its name from 
Sardis, where it was found. Most 
of the engraved gems of antiquity 
were of ‘sard, see King, Antique 
Gems, p. 5. 

In the vision the flashing lustre of 
the taoms and the fiery red of the 
sard are relieved by the halo (épis) of 
emerald which encircled the Throne 
(kukdddev tod Opdvov, cf. vv. 4, 8). 
From Homer downwards ips is the 
rainbow ; the Lxx. however use rééov 
in this sense (Gen. ix. 13, Ezek. i. 


28), and tps is perhaps preferred here 
and in x. 1 because it may also be 
used for a complete circle, e.g. a solar 
or lunar halo. The conception is 
borrowed from Hzek. J. ¢. ds dpacis 
Togou, orav 7 ev TH vepéAn ev Tpepars 
veTOU, OUTWs 1 aTdoLs Tod éyyous 
xuxhodev, But the circle of light 
seen by the Apocalyptist was like 
(for duotos, used as an adj. of two 
terminations, cf. WM. p. 80, Blass, 
Gr. p. 33) In appearance (see v. 3) to 
an emerald (cpapaydive se. Aide), pove- 
eds cuapaydifovea, as Arethas says. 
Zpapaydwos seems to be az. Aey., but 
opapaydirns Aidos occurs in Hsth.i.6.A, 
and cudpaydos X. is used by Herod. ii. 
44, lil. 41. Archbp Benson translates 
‘like to a vision of emerald, taking 
dp. opdoet cpap. as if it=cpapaydddns, 
but ou. dpdcet ibm above does not lend 
itself easily to this construction; ef. 
however Vg. similis aspectui lapidis 
iaspidis...similis visiont smarag- 
dinae. In Exod. xxxvi. 17 (xxxix. 10) 
opapaydos = P73, which suggests a 
brilliant like rock-erystal (see Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 620); on its identification 
with the emerald see King, Antique 
Gems, p. 27 ff. Since fpes is sub- 
stituted for rééov, it is precarious 
to press a reference to the rainbow 
of the covenant (Gen. ix. 12 ff.); but 
gpapayd. (see note on xxi. 19) may 
perhaps represent the mercy which 
tempers the revelation of the Divine 
Majesty. 

4. kat xuxdddev rod Opdvov Opdvous 
elxoot Téraapes| Se. efSov, unless with 
WH. we read @pdvor; see their note 
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(p. 138). Téooapes acc. is well sup- 
ported, see WH.? Notes, p. 157, Blass, 
Gr. p. 26. 

Beyond the emerald halo there is 
another circle round the Throne, an 
environment of four and twenty other 
thrones on which are seated four and 
twenty Elders, white-robed and gold- 
crowned. The Elders are not ovr- 
Opovot (iii, 21), but mepiOpomor or 
mapedpot, forming the yepovaia of 
Heaven. There may be a reference 
to the Hiders of Israel in Exod. xxiy. 
11, who dPOncay év tS ror@ Tov Oeod, 
and to Isa. xxiv. 23 Bacthevoes Kipuos 
...evamiov Tav mpeoButépwr So€acOn- 
cera. But the number is at first 
sight perplexing. As a symbolical 
number 24 occurs in the Apocalypse 
only, and there only when these 
Elders are mentioned (iv. 4, 10, v. 8, 
xi. 16, xix. 4). It has been supposed 
to refer to the 24 courses of the sons 
of Aaron (1 Chron. xxiv. I—19); but 
the Elders do not fulfil any special 
priesthood, though they take their 
part (iv. 10, v. 8) in the worship of 
Him Who sits on the Throne. Gun- 
kel suggests (Schépfung u. Chaos, 
p. 302 ff.) that they answer to the 
24 stars of the Babylonian astrology 
(cf. Diod. Sie. ii. 31 pera dé rov (@d.a- 
Kov KUKAOV elkooWW Kal Tértapas adopi- 
Covow dorépas, dv Tovs pév nuioers év 
rois Bopetous epeot, Tous S€ nuioers ev 
tois voriow terayOa aci: Kal rovrer 
Tovs pev dpopévors Tov Corray eivat 
karaptOpovar, Tovs dé apaveis Tots Tere- 
AevTnKdoe mpocwpicba vopifovow, ods 
Sucacras tdév SA@v mpocayopevovaw) ; 


but the parallel is only partial, and the 
whole question of the Apocalyptist’s 
indebtedness to Babylonian sources 
needs further investigation. Mean- 
while a key which seems to fit the 
lock is supplied by the earliest Latin 
commentator on the Apocalypse, Vic- 
torinus, who sees in the 24 Elders 
“duodecim Apostoli, duodecim Patri- 
archae”; similarly Andreas and Are- 
thas. The symbol appears to be based 
on the number of the tribes of Israel ; 
the dwdexapvrov is represented by 24 
Elders, two for each tribe, the double 
representation suggesting the two 
elements which coexisted in the new 
Israel, the Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers who were one in Christ. Thus 
the 24 Elders are the Church in its 
totality, but the Church idealized 
and therefore seen as already clad 
in white, crowned, and enthroned in 
the Divine Presence—a state yet 
future (a4 dei yeréoGa), but already 
potentially realized in the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of the Head; 
cf, Eph. ii. 6 cuvnyerpev nuads Kal cvveKd- 
Ocev adr@ ev Tots éroupaviats. 

5. Kal €k Tov Opovov éxmopevovras - 
dotpamai krA.| The eye of the Seer 
returns to the central Throne. What 
he sees there reminds him of the Law- 
giving ; cf. Exod. xix. 16 eyivovro pavat 
Kal aotparai, and Hzek. i. 13 é« tov 
mupos e&emopevero dotpann. The same 
imagery occurs again in xi. 19, xvi. 18, 
and (with the order Bpovrat kai dwvat 
kat dorpanai), in viii. 5. The thunder- 
storm is in Hebrew poetry a familiar 
symbol of the Divine power and glory: 
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cf. eg. 1 Sam. ii. 10, Ps. xviii. off, 
Job xxxvii, 4f. 

kal €nra Napmddes mupos KTA.| Aap- 
mades occur also in Hzekiel’s vision 
(Zc. és dWus Aaprddov); but whereas 
Hzekiel’s torch-like lights flashed 
hither and thither (cuvvorpehopevoy 
ava pécov Tov (dav), these burn stead- 
ily before the Throne, and they are 
seven in number, corresponding, as 
the Seer recognises, with the Seven 
Spirits of God (i. 4, iii. 1). They are 
Aapurades, not Avxviar as in i. 12, where 
the reference is different; the idea 
presented here is rather that of the 
dornp péeyas Katopevos ws Napsras (6. Vii. 
10), except that the torch-like star is 
seen falling across the sky, whereas 
these torches blaze perpetually before 
the Throne of God. 

6. kal évdrioy Tod Opdvov ws Oadacoa 
xtA.] In Exod. xxiv. 10 the Elders 
see under the Feet of God dcet epyov 
mivOov camdeipov, kal domep eidos 
OTEpempatos TOU ovpavod TH Kabapio- 
ttt, and this conception is repro- 
duced in Ezekiel (i. 22, 26). But 
instead of the ‘firmament,’ the Seer 
of the Apocalypse sees a glassy Sea 
before the Throne. The idea of a 
celestial sea was current in Jewish cir- 
cles, cf. Enoch xiv. 9, Secrets of Enoch, 
ed. Charles, p. 4; Test. wii Paitr., 
Levi 2, where a sea greater than any 
on earth is seen suspended between the 
first heaven and the second: ef. Gen. 
i. 7 rov USaros Tod erdvw rod OTEped- 
paros, Ps. ciii. (civ.) 3. The Apoca- 
lyptic sea is vadivn, a pavement of 


glass resembling an expanse of water ; 
comp. a legend in the Qur’an (xxv.), 
that the Queen of Sheba mistook 
for water a glass pavement in Solo- 
mon’s palace. The Seer, still looking 
through the door, sees between him- 
self and the Throne a vast surface 
which flashes back the light that falls 
upon it, like the Aegean when on 
summer days he looked upon it from 
the heights of Patmos; cf. xv. 2 «iSor 
os Odaccay vadivny peprypervny trupi. 
Though of glass, the sea was copoia 
KpvoTdadX@, not semi-opaque, like much 
ancient glass, but clear as rock-crystal. 
KpvoraAdos may be ‘ice, both here 
and in Ezek. i. 22, but the mineral is 
more probably intended in a context 
which mentions precious stones; the 
metaphor occurs again in xxii. 1 
woTaov...Aaumpov es KpvoTraddov. The 
costliness of glass in ancient days 
enhances the splendour of the con- 
ception; cf. Job xxviii. 17 LXX. ovk 
igwOnoetat avtH xpuciov Kal Vados. 
But the Sea of glass is not only a 
striking and splendid feature in the 
scene; it suggests the vast distance 
which, even in the case of one who stood 
at the door of heaven, intervened be- 
tween himself and the Throne of God. 
kal ev pHéo@ TOU Opovov.. -TEOCOEpA + 
(ga xrd.] Of Enoch xl. 2, Apoc. of 
Baruch li. 11 (ed. Charles). The 
exact position assigned to the (da is 
not easy to grasp. “Ev péow is from 
Ezek. i. 5 €v t@ péow (rod tupds) os 
dpolmpa Tteccdpay ¢dwr, where some 
cursives and versions of the Lxx. add 
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kal KUKA® Tov Opdvov, but probably from 
the Apoc. But ev ré pw. in Ezekiel 
=MIMID ie. ‘out of the midst of the 
fire” which has no parallel in the 
present passage. The words must 
therefore be interpreted independent- 
ly. As they stand here, followed by 
kat KvKh@ rt. Op., they seem to imply 
that the figures are so placed that 
one of the (éa is always seen before 
the Throne, and the others on either 
_ side of it and behind, whether station- 
ary or moving round in rapid gyra- 
tion ; the latter is suggested by Hzek. 
i, 12f Zea (Syr.2” - ass) clearly 
answers to Hzekiel’s Ni, who in 
Hzek. ix. 3, x. 2 ff., 20 ff., are identified 
with the Cherubim. The Cherubim 
are previously mentioned in Scripture 
in connexion with (1) the story of the 
Fall (Gen. iii. 24), (2) the Ark (Exod. 
xxy. 18 etc.), (3) the inner chamber 
(1°27) of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 
vi. 25 ff., etc.), and (4) in the Divine 
title ‘He that sitteth upon the 
Cherubim’ (Ps. xxx. 1, xcix. 1, Isa. 
xxxvii. 16). The Ark and the Oracle 
had but two representations of 
cherubic figures ; in Ezekiel they are 
four and yet one, and seem to sym- 
bolize the power which in its world- 
wide and manifold operations upholds 
and pervades while it transcends 
Creation. The Apocalyptist abandons 
the complexities of Ezekiel’s imagery ; 
the wheels and lightning-like. move- 
ments of the (ga disappear, and so 
does their mysterious unity: the 
‘living creatures’ of the Apocalypse 


are four distinct organisms. But in 
the main no doubt he presents the 
same idea; the (ga represent Creation 
and the Divine immanence in Na- 
ture. Cf. Andreas: da rév teoodpov 
mpooorey Ondodyvta thy Toy Teaodpwr 
arouxeiwy Tov Geod Snusovpyiay’ Kal 
TVVTHpNoLW. : 

yéenovta opOatpar eumpoobev kai 
dmicGev| Of. Ezek. i. 18 of vérou avrav 
TAnpers oPOadpav Kukdobev Tois Téc- 
capow, X. 12 Kal of y@tor aver kat ai 
XeElpes avTay Kal ai mrépvyes adTay Kal 
of Tpoxol mAnpets oPOarpayv KuKAdbev 
Tols Téaoapowy Tpoxois. Again Hzekiel’s 
description is simplified, while the 
main thought is preserved; the (da 
are full of eyes before and behind 
and (wv. 8) around and within. . The 
symbolism sets forth the ceaseless 
vigilance of Nature, or rather of the 
immanent Power which works under 
visible forms. Té€yew, a somewhat 
rare word in Biblical Gk generally 
(uxx.8, Mt.?, Le.4, Paul), occurs seven 
times in the Apoce. (iv. 6, 8, v. 8, xv. 7, 
xvii. 3 f., xxi. 9); on the construction, 
see Blass, Gir. p. 102. 

7. kal TO (Gov TO mp@Toy spovov 
Aéovre krd.|] Cf. Ezek. i, 10 (x. 14) kal © 
Opolaais TOV mMpogemav avTav> mpdo- 
omov avOpermov ... MovTOS ... LOTXOV... 
derovd, where the forms are the same, 
but the order differs. The four 
forms suggest whatever is noblest, 
strongest, wisest, and swiftest in 
animate Nature. Nature, including 
Man, is represented before the Throne, 
taking its part in the fulfilment of the 
Divine Will, and the worship of the 
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Divine Majesty. On the early (Iren. 
iii, 11. 8) but unfortunate identifica- 
tion of the (ga with the rerpaevay- 
yéduov, see S¢ Mark?, p. xxxvi ff., and 
Zahn, Forschungen, ti. p. 257 ff. "Exov 
TO mpocwmov ws dvOpemov: see WM. 
1Ds see 

8. &v Kal? &y adrav exo ava mrépv- 
yas ¢&] ‘Hach one of them having 
severally six wings.” Ezekiel (i. 6) 
gives each of the (éa four wings ; six 
is the number assigned to the Sera- 
phim in Isa. vi. 2, a passage which 
the Apocalyptist, who does not iden- 
tify his (6a with either the Cherubim 
or the Seraphim, has constantly in 
view. The wings, if our interpretation 
is right, represent the velocities of 
Nature, as the eyes represented its 
sleepless vigilance. For eis xa@ (ard) 
eis see Me. xiv. 19, note; and for aya, 
used as a distributive adverb, WM. 
p. 496 f, Blass, Gr. p. 122, Abbott, 
Johannine Grammar, §§ 1890, 2281. 
“Exar, not éxor, here and in ». 7, per- 
haps because the (oa are invested with 
intelligence (vy. 6, xxi. 14, and see 
WM. p. 660); yet cf. duoror bis (v. 7). 
The remarkable reading of Syr.sv 
(Aso mia\, t=?) seems to have 
arisen from Ez. i. 27 (Lxx.); see 
Gwynn ad loc. 

kukddbev kal €owbev yéu. 666. It is 
tempting to connect cud. with the 
previous clause, especially if we read 


with Q kai €@6ev kai €érwbev: cf. Vict. 
“habentes alas senas in circuitu et 
oculos intus et foris”; but Ezekiel 
i. 18 (x. 12) seems to decide in favour 
of the punctuation given in the text, 
and xvkdodev corresponds with ép- 
mpoobev xk. dmobev (iv. 6). "Eowdev 
adds a new feature, pointing to the 
secret energies of Nature. 

kal avarravow ovK éxovow KTA.| While 
man and the other animals divide the 
twenty-four hours between work and 
repose, and are allowed by the Creator 
one day in seven for rest (Exod. xvi. 
23 avaravows ayia TS Kupi@), and the 
individual worker rests at length in 
the grave (Apoc. vi. 11, xiv. 13), the 
wheel of Nature (Jac. iii. 6 rév rpoyév 
Ths yevéoews), Le. the Divine activity 
immanent in Nature, pursues an un- 
broken course: cf. Jo. v. 17 6 warnp 
pov €ws Gpte epyatera, kaye épyatopat. 
This ceaseless activity of Nature under 
the Hand of God is a ceaseless tribute 
of praise. Of. Enoch xxxix. 12 “those 
who sleep not bless Thee”; Ixxi. 7 
“round about were Seraphim, Cheru- 
bim, and Ophanim; these are they 
who sleep not and guard the throne 
of His glory.” Arethas well remarks: 
ov TO &yxoroy TS ‘Avamavow ovk éxovow 
mapioTG, GANA 76 rept Oeiav dpuve@diay 
avévOorov. 

héyorres "Aytos aytos Gywos xKrA.] 
Another loan from Isaiah’s description 
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of the Seraphim (vi. 3 exexpayey erepos 
mpos Tov €repov Kal édeyov “Aytos adytos 
aywos Kvpwos caBad6). The Apocalyp- 
tist, as usual, does not tie himself to 
his source; he inserts 6 eds after 
Kdpuos, changes ca8aé6 into martokpa- 
top, and adds 6 yy xrv. from i. 8, 
dropping altogether Isaiah’s mAjpys 
waoa 7 yh THs Sdéns avrov, as less 
appropriate in a tribute of praise 
which is offered in heaven. On zavro- 
Kpdrap as a rendering of nixay see 
i. 8, note. The Liturgies retain the 
Isaianic form (Brightman, pp. 18 f,, 
50, 132, ete.; cf. Clem. R., Cor. 34), 
which has also found its way into the 
Te Deum; but they attribute the 
Ter Sanctus to “Cherubim and Sera- 
phim,” as if meaning to blend Isaiah’s 
with Ezekiel’s vision, after the manner 
of the Apocalypse. ‘“O épyopuevos (God 
in His future self-manifestations) in 
the mouth of the (éa suggests the 
aroxapadoxia of Creation (Rom. viii. 
19 ff.,. Apoc. xxi. 1 ff.) 

9. kai drayv Sdcovow ra (da ddéav 
«td.] The difficult décovew, which is 
probably the true reading, is not 
without example, see WH.? Notes, 
p. 178, WM. p. 388, Burton, § 308; 
Viteau, Etude, Ten Daek 25,4 227 A. 
and ef. Mc. viii. 35, note. Translate : 
“whensoever the living creatures 
shall give” (i.e. as often as they give) 
“glory...the Four and twenty Elders 
shall fall” etc. The two actions are 
coordinated as simultaneous. Nature 
and the Church must ever unite in 
the praise of God; when the one begins 


its anthem, it is the signal for the 
other to fall upon its knees before 
the Throne. The Seer states this 
fact, of which the vision made him 
cognisant, in the form of a law. This 
concurrence of the xocpos and the 
exxAnoia in the worship of God was 
keenly realised by the Ancient Church; 
cf. eg. the Liturgy of St Mark 


- (Brightman, p. 132), rdvrore pev mdyta 


oe ayiatet, GAAG Kal peTa TayTOY Tay CE 
ayatévrayv déEa, déomora Kupie, kat 
TOV NerEpoy aytacpov avy avrois Up- 
vouvrev ktv. Thereis certainly not less 
cause for its recognition in an age 
which like our own is replete with 
new revelations of the wonders of the 
physical universe. Every fresh dis- 
covery of physical science should 
deepen the adoration of the faithful. 

Adéa cal ryn (=119) 7323) is from 
the uxx. (Ps. viii. 6, xxviii. (xxix.) 1, 
xey. (xcvi.) 7). The phrase is coupled 
in the N.T. with dfé@apcia (Rom. ii. 7), 
érawos (I Pet. i. 7), Svvapus (Apoce. iv. 
II, V. 12). Evxapioria, & word which 
with its cognate verb is unknown to 
the canonical books of the txx., occurs 
in a theological sense Paul!2, Apoc.?, 
and in both the Apocalyptic passages 
is found in a doxology. While riz 
and d0£a have regard to the Divine 
perfections, evxapioria refers to the 
Divine gifts in creation and redemp- 
tion. 

T@ (avrt eis rods aldvas Tév aldvev] 
The Living Creatures and the Elders 
offer their tribute to the Living God ; 
created life adores the Uncreated. 
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On 6 ¢éy see i. 18; here it is evidently 
a title of the Father (6 xaOrpevos emt 
tov Opovov), though not to the ex- 
clusion of the Son, Who is the Father's 
ovvOpovos (iii. 21), or of the Spirit, 
Who is represented by the Seven 
Spirits before the Throne. With ¢yv 
eis Tovs aiavas cf. Deut. xxxii. 40, Dan. 
iv. 31 (34), Apoc. x. 6, xv. 7: 

IO. mecovvtat of elkoot téocapes 
mpeoBvrepot xtA.| Hitherto the Elders 
have been silent assessors; now they 
rise from their thrones (v. 4), fall upon 
their knees, and prostrate themselves 
(mpooxuyncovow, cf. 1 Regn. xxy. 23) 
on the floor of heaven, in readiness to 
offer their tribute of praise, laying 
their crowns of victory at the foot of 
the central Throne. The last act is 
suggestive either of the homage paid 
to an overlord, or of the submission 
of a suppliant, seeking mercy from a 
conqueror. Of. Plutarch, ZLucuil., 
P- 522 Trypayns 76 Siadnpa Tis Keparjs 
ade dpevos €Onke mp0 Tay TodGy; Cicero, 
pro P. Sest.27 “hune Cn. Pompeius, 
quum in suis castris supplicem abiec- 
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tumque vidisset, erexit, atque insigne 
regium, quod ille de suo capite abie- 
cerat, reposuit”; Tac. ann. xv. 29 
“ad quam [sc. effigiem Neronis] pro- 
gressus Tiridates sublatum capite dia- 
dema imagini subiecit.” In Jabbuk, 
1 f. 55, Pharaoh and the Kings of the 
East are represented as taking off 
their crowns in the presence of Moses 
and Aaron. The ‘crowns’ of the 
Elders however were not d:ad1para 
but orégavor, symbols of victory and 
eternal life, and in their case the act 
is equivalent to an acknowledgement 
that their victory and their glory were 
from God, and were theirs only of 
His grace. Cf. Andreas: ov, gyi, 
Aéorora, rév orehavar Tis vixns airtos 
kal xopnyos yeyovas. Arethas: ri ay 
@dXo THY Kata mdvTe@v vikny TO emt 
mavrov avatideacr Geo ; 

Il. G&wos ef, 6 kdpuos xrr.] The (ea 
addressed the Creator simply as 6 
Geos 6 mavrokparep. The Elders 
recognise a relation to Him which the 
Creation as such cannot claim. He 
is (1) the Lord, the 77) of revelation, 
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and (2) their God (6 eds juay, ef. 
lil. 12 6 Oeds pov). On the use of the 
nominatives 6 xvpuos, 6 eds, for the 
vocatives see Blass, Gir. p. 87. To the 
d0€a and ryu7 which the (ga ascribe to 
God the Elders add dvvayus, cf. v. 12, 
vil. 12, xix. 1, and the doxologies 
in Mt. vi. 13, T.R., and Didache 8. 
Glory, honour, and power are rightly 
ascribed to the Creator of the universe 
(ra mavra), which owes its existence 
to His will. *Hoav kai éxricéncay is 
at first sight perplexing; we expect 
extioOncay kai cioiv, cf. Acts xvii. 28 év 
avrT@ yap (Gpev Kal Kwotpeba kal eoper. 
OvK joay x. ext. (Q), ‘they were not, 
and. out of that state of non-existence 
were called into being by the act of 
creation, is an ingenious correction. 
But the better supported joav also 
yields a good sense. It places the 
potential existence of the universe 
before its creation. The Divine Will 
had made the universe a fact in 
the scheme of things before the 


‘Divine Power gave material expres- 


sion to the fact. Thus joay looks 


_back to the eternal past, éxricOycav 


to the genesis of Nature. Both are 
ascribed to the Father; His Will was 
the cause (dia To OéAnpa cov), as His 
Logos was the Agent of Creation: 
ef. I Cor. viii. 6 jyuiv cis beds 6 rarip, 
e& o8 7a mdpta...kat cis Kdpios “Incods 
Xpictos, Ov ov Ta Tavra. 

Of this chapter as a whole it may 
well be said with Tertullian de coron. 
15 “si tales imagines in visione, quales 
veritates in repraesentatione ?” 

VY. 1—14. THe Seated Book anp 
THE LAMB. 

I. kal eiSov emt tiv Seéidy Krad] 
Looking again at the Majesty upon 
the central Throne the Seer sees a 


book-roll upon (éi with acc., cf. xx.1) 
the open palm of his right hand. 
BiBriov, a roll of papyrus (Maunde 
Thompson, Palaeography, p. 54 f.); 
cf. Ps. xxxix. (xl) 8 év keparidx 
BiBALov, Le. iv. 17, 20, and 2 Tim. iv. 
13 where $.8A/a are contrasted with 
peuBpava. The present roll was 
‘sealed down’ and made fast (kare- 
odhpayiopevov, cf. Isa. xxix. II ov 
dvvapar avayvavat, eodpay:orat yap, 
Sap. ii. 5 xareoppayic6n, Kal ovdeis 
avaotpéder) with seven seals, as if to 
ensure perfect security; cf. Hv. Petr.8, 
where éméxypwcay émta  odpayidas 
answers to Mt. xxvii. 66 nodadicayro 
Tov rapoy oppayicarres Tov Aidov. But 
secret as the contents were, the roll 
was so full that they had overflowed 
to the verso of the papyrus, so that 
it was an omicOdypapoy (see Maunde 
Thompson, p. 59, Hastings, iv. p. 946, 
and cf. Lucian, vit. auct.9 7 mnypa... 
peot?...omicboypapev BiBriov, Juv. 
Sat. i. 6 “summi plena iam margine 
libri | scriptus et in tergo necdum fini- 
tus Orestes”). The description is based 
on Hzek. ii. 9 f. idod yelp exrerapévy 
mpos é, Kal ev avTn Kedbadts BiBXiov- 
kal aveiAnoev avtny évemiov éuov, Kal 
€v avTh yeypaupéva iv ta eumpocber 
kal Ta OTic@ (ins) DY}5). But the 
Apocalyptic roll is sealed against 
inspection and not offered to the 
Seer to read. It contains no doubt 
the unknown future (i. 19 @ pede 
yiverOa); it is the Book of Destiny, 
to be unrolled and read only as the 
seals are opened by the course of 
events. The prevalent view of the 
ancient expositors, beginning with 
Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 159 €AaBev odv 
TO BiBAlov Kat EAvoer, iva TA Tadat Tept 
avrod dmoxpipas adovmeva viv pera 
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mappnotas émt Trav Sopdtay Knpvx 67), 
that the opening of the seals means 
the interpretation of the O.T. by the 
coming and teaching of Christ, or the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture 
(Origen philoc. ii. 1, V. 5 4 yap maca 
ypapn eat 1 Snrovpérn dia THs BiBdov 
éumpoo bev pev yeypappévn Sid Thy mpo- 
xElpov avrijs éxdoxnv, mia Gev dé Sia THY 
dvakex@pnkviay Kal mvevpatikny) is in- 
consistent with the account of the 
process which is given in Apoc. Vi. 
1ff. Apringius is nearer to the truth: 
“liber hic praesentis est mundi totius 
creatura”; and better still is the 
comment of Andreas: BiBdXlov thy 
mavoopoy Tov Geo pynpny voodpev...kal 
Tov Oeiov kptpatav Thy GBvocorv. Zahn 
(Einl. ii. p. 596), followed by Nestle 
(Text. Crit. p. 333),.regards the 
BiBXiov as a papyrus in book-form, 
connecting xat OdmiocOev with kxare- 
odpayiopévov. But his reasons are 
not convincing. 

2. kal eidov ayyedov iaxupdy Knpio- 
govra xrA.] A “strong angel” (x. 1, 
xviii. 21) is needed to be the herald 
of a challenge addressed to the whole 
ereation. Tis dé&os; cf. ris ixavos; (2 
Cor. ii. 16). The d&os supports his 
claims on moral grounds ; the ixavés, 
on grounds which prove him capable 
whether morally or otherwise. In the 
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present case moral fitness is the only 
ixavérns. "Avotéat kat Adoa; the same 
order occurs in &. 5. The hysteron 
proteron, as in iv. 11 oa Kal extic On- 
cay, is apparent rather than real; to 
be able to open the book is the first 
necessity and therefore takes the first 
place in the order of thought. 

3. Kat ovdeis edvvato ev TE odpav@ 
xth.] The challenge is not taken up 
by any being in heaven, on earth, or 
in Hades. For this threefold division 


of created life see Phil. ii. 10 érov- ~ 


pavioy Kal émtyetwy Kat xatayOovier: 
an earlier grouping in Exod. xx. 4 
has under the third head év rots ddaow 
UmokaT@ THs ys, OY (®. 11) THY Gadac- 
gay. Ouvdeis...ovdé...ovdé implies a 
quasi-ascensive scale, which has given 
trouble to the scribes, and the mss. 
waver between ovdé and ovre; the 
point appears to be that as one after 
another of the three regions declines 
the challenge, the hope that it will be 
met approaches a vanishing point; 
cf. Primasius: nec guisguam...neque 
...neque...sed neque... In ovdeis...ovre 
Bdérev (here and in v. 4) there is an 
implied ovre before avoifa, cf. WM. 
p. 66. For avotyev in reference to a 
roll see Le. iv. 17. 

4f. kal ekXarov odd, Ore krA.] 
With the unrestrained emotion of one 


ray 
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ina dream or ecstasy the Seer wept 
at the result, whether because of his 
own disappointment, or because of the 
failure of creation to open the roll 
Its inability implied moral incapa- 
city; ovdeis eddvaro, because ovdets 
d&.os etpéOn. His weeping continued 
(€xAaov) until it was stopped by one 
of the Elders (cis ék rév mp.). Here 
and in vii. 13 the Hider is merely an 
interlocutor, as an Angel is on other 
occasions (xvii. 1, xxi. 9), and his 
intervention has no symbolical mean- 
ing. My «date occurs on the lips of 
Christ in Le. vii. 13, viii. 52 etc, and 
ré kdaies in Jo. xx. 13 ff. Higher 
natures see that human grief is often 
needless, springing from insufficient 
knowledge. 

280d evienoev 6 Aéwv KTr.| "Evixnoev 
may be either ‘prevailed’ (A.V.) 
=icxvoev as in Ps. 1. (li) 6 émos av 
...wuKnons ev TO KpiverOal o«, and see 
Ps. Sol. iv. 13 eviknoev oxoprica; or 
‘overcame’ (R.V.), as in iii. 21. But 
both the usage of the Johannine books, 
and the position of éviknoev, which is 
separated by a whole line from dvotgar, 
are in favour of the latter rendering, 
which places in the forefront the great 
historical fact of the victory of the 
Christ ; ‘behold, a victory was won 
by Him Who is the Lion, etc....which 
gives Him the right to open the book’ 
“O Aéay 6 ex THs HuAHs “Iovda refers to 
Gen. xlix. 9 oxvdpvos déovros, “lovda... 
dvarecav éxouuOns os €or. In the 


Blessing of Jacob Judah is the lion of 


the tribes (cf. Prov. xxiv. 65 (xxx. 15) 
oKvupvos Aéovtos iaxuporepos KTYVGV), AS 
Dan is in the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
Xxxili. 22); and the noblest son of 
the tribe of Judah is fitly styled the 
Lion of that tribe ; cf. Hippolytus, ed. 
Lag., p. 4, dea 76 BaowdcKdv Kai €vdoEov 
@s Aéovtos mpokexnpvypévov. With 6 
ex ths d. I. comp. Heb. vil. 14 mpo- 
dyndov yap dre €& “lovda avaréeradkev 6 
KUptos nuav. His Judaean origin was 
bound up in the primitive belief with 
His descent from David. ‘H pita 
Aaveid looks back to Isa. xi. 1 é&edev- 
cera paBdos ex Tijs pigns (UIA) “leaaai, 
kal dvOos ex tis pitns (SYD) avafn- 
cera, tb. 10 corae ev TH NwEpa exeivy 1) 
pi¢a (we) Tov leooal, kal 6 dviatdpevos 
dpxew €Ovav; the latter verse is quoted 
as Messianic in Rom. xv. 12. As the 
Prophet foresaw, the stump of the old 
tree of the House of David had sent 
forth a new David to rule the nations. 
The Apocalyptist evidently finds satis- 
faction in this title of Christ, for he 
repeats it in xxii. 16 eyo (Inaots) eipi 
7 pita kal rd yévos Aaveid (where see 
note): ef. also ¢. iii. 7, note. 

The Lion of Judah, the Son of 
David, conquered the world (Jo. xvi. 
33, Apoc. i. 18, iii. 21), and one fruit 
of His victory is that it belongs to 
Him to open the seals of God’s Book 
of Destiny, ie. to carry history onward 
through successive stages to the final 
revelation. 

6. Kat eidov ev péow Tod Opdvov KTA. | 
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The Seer, roused from his dejection 
by the Elder’s iSov, looks again, and 
sees, not a Lion but a Lamb (dpvior). 
The conception is from Isa. liii. 7 és 
mpoBarov ént odaynvy yen, Kal ws 
dpvos évaytioy Tov Keipovtos apevos. 
*Auvos has passed from the Lxx. into 
the other passages in the N.T. where 
Christ is described as the Lamb (Jo. 
i. 29, 36, Acts Vill. 32, 1 Pet. i. 19), but 
it does not occur in the Apocalypse, 
which uses 76 dpviov as a title of our 
Lord 29 times in 12 chapters. It is 
possible that the Apocalyptist has 
taken the latter word from a non- 
Septuagintal version of Isaiah, /.c.; 
or he may have had in view Jer. xi. 19 
os apviov Gkakoy ayopevoy Tod Over Gat. 
The diminutive must not be pressed, 
since dpyés has no nom. but the 
contrast of the Lamb with the Lion 
is sufficiently striking in any case, 
directing attention to the unique com- 
bination of majesty and meekness 
which characterized the life of Jesus 
Christ. Cf. Victorinus: “ad devin- 
cendam mortem leo, ad patiendum 
vero pro hominibus tanquam agnus 
ad occisionem ductus est.” ‘Eornkés 
os éopaypevoy: the sacrifice foreseen 
by Isaiah and Jeremiah has taken 
place and is yielding lasting fruits 
(perf.), and there are indications of 
the fact that it has been offered (ds 
éog.); yet the Lamb stands erect 
and alive in the sight of Heaven (ef. 
i. 18 éyevouny vexpds kat Sod Edy eiue). 
The position which He occupies in 
the picture is not quite clear, for 
ev péo...kat é€v péo@ May mean either 
‘between the Throne and the Four 
Living creatures on the one hand and 


the Elders on the other’ (cf. Gen. i. 7 
ava pécov...kal dva pécov = }"33...}°2), 
or ‘in the midst of all,’ the Centrepiece 
of the whole tableau. But the relative 
positions of the Throne, the (a, and 
the Elders (iv. 4, 6), seem to exclude 
the former interpretation, and the 
latter is wholly consistent with the 
general place assigned to the Lamb 
throughout the Apocalypse. With 
éornxos cf. Acts Vil. 56 Oewpd...rov 
viov Tov avOpdmov ex dekiav éatata 
tov Oeov, Apoc. xiv. I idod 7o dpviov 
éatos él To dpos Sudv. The position 
is that of the Priest offering sacrifice 
(Heb. x. 11), and the Lamb is both 
Sacrifice and Priest. But perhaps 
€or. denotes here no more than the 
restored life and activity of the 
Victim; cf. vii. 17, xiv. 1. 

éxav Képata énta kat of6adpous 
énrd xth.] The horn as the symbol of 
strength is an old Hebrew metaphor 
which occurs first in Deut. xxxiii. 17, 
where Ephraim is said to have the 
horns of the ON), uxx. povoképas (a 
species of wild ox); ef. 1 Regn. ii. 1, 10, 
3 Regn. xxii. 11, Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 3, exi. 
(exii.) 9. In the later books of the O.T. 
the horn is the symbol of a dynastic 
force (Zech. i. 18 (ii. 1) ff., Dan. vii. 7 ff., 
vill. 3 ff.); and in this sense it is used 
in Apoec. xii. 3, xiii, 1, 71, xvil 3 ff 
(where see notes). The ‘seven horns 
of the Lamb’ symbolize the fulness of 
His power as the Victorious Christ; ef. 
Mt. xxviii. 18 €506n pou waca ekovcia 
€v ovpave kal éml yijs, JO. xvii. 1 ZOwKas 
avT@ €Lovelav maons capkés. In Enoch 
xe. 37f. the Messiah appears as a 
white O8" with great black horns (see 
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Charles, ad /.). With the fulness of 
strength the Lamb possesses also the 
fulness of vision, symbolized by seven 
eyes; cf. iv. 6, 8, where the (da have 
eyes before and behind, around and 
within, yet do not possess the plenary 
illumination ascribed to the Lamb. 
The Apocalyptist has in view Zech. 
iii, 9 émt rov Aidov rov &a Entra 
dpbarpol ciow, iv, 10 émta ovror op- 
Oarpoi cicw [Kuplov] of émyB8dérovtes 
(Drawn), He identifies the “seven 
eyes of the Lord,” which are also the 
eyes of the Lamb, with the “seven 
Spirits of God.” The eyes of Christ 
are ws PAE rupos (i. 14), and the seven 
Spirits (i. 4, note) blaze like torches be- 
fore the Throne of God (iv. 5). Butin 
their position before the Throne they 
are stationary, whilst, as the eyes of 
the Lamb, they have a mission to all 
the earth. The reading is uncertain; 
we have to choose between amearah- 
péva (N), drooredAdpueva (Q) and dmrec- 
radpévos (A). The last agrees with 
Zech. 1. c. (6p0. of émiBdémrovres), and 
has the merit of being the harder 
reading. The sense in any case is 
materially the same; the eyes, that is 
the Spirits, are sent. “Amooré\\eoOat, 
it can hardly be doubted, has reference 
to the Mission of the Spirit (cf. Le. 
xxiv. 49 idod éyd e€amooté\ko THY 
émayyediay Tod marpés pou ed’ vpas, 
Gal. iv. 6 e&améoretbey 6 Geds TO 
avedpa Tov vio’ avrov eis Tas Kapdias 
jar), though the Johannine Gospel 
uses réymecv in this connexion (xiv. 26, 
xy. 26, xvi. 7). A mission of the Spirit 
to the whole world carries us beyond 
the earlier conception of His work, yet 
see Jo, xvi. 8f. As the Spirit of Jesus 
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(Acts xvi. 7) and the “Eyes of the 
Lamb,” His mission is oecumenical. 

7. kal ndOev cat eiAndev ex tis 
defvas krA.] ‘And I saw Him go (aor.), 
and now He has taken [the book] out 
of the hand of Him Who sits on the 
Throne. Cf. iii, 3 ciAndas Kal jKovcas, 
Vill. 5 ciAndev...kal eyewoev, Xi. 17 
eiAndas Kat ¢€Bacidkevoas; ecipnka is 
similarly joined with an aorist in vii. 
13 f., xix. 3. WM. (p. 340) holds the 
perf. in v. 7, Vili. 5, to be simply 
aoristic; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 200, who 
gives other exx. from the Pauline 
Epp., and from subapostolic litera- 
ture. On the other hand see Benson, 
Apocalypse, p. 150f., who makes a 
good case for retaining in the Apoca- 
lyptic instances a more or less distinct 
flavour of the sense of the perfect. 
Here ctAndey may point (Weiss, 
Bousset) to the abiding results of the 
action, or it may be simply realistic, 
as explained above. Realism also 
explains the absence of ro (:BXiov; 
the movement is so rapid that the 
subject is left to be understood. 

8. kal dre €haBey 7d BiBriov KrA.] 
The aorist of ordinary narration is 
resumed. When the Lamb took the 
roll, the representatives of the animate 


creation and of the universal Church - 


fell before Him. Ipockiynors, though 
not mentioned as in iv. 10, is perhaps 
implied; cf. v7. 14, where after their 
praise of God and of the Lamb the 
Elders érecav kai rpocexivncay. "Exov- 
res €xaaros is probably to be referred 
to the Elders only, for though the 
masculines might include the ¢éa 
(cf. Zyav, iv. 7 f.), the particulars which 
follow are not appropriate to the 
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latter. Hach Elder is now seen to 
carry a xOapa, i.e. a lyre or zithern 
(the 33 of the O.T., in Daniel 59° 
(Fri DIN), the iradstional instrument 
of psalmody (cf. Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 2, 
X¢Vii. (xeViii.) 5, exlvi. (cxlvii.) 7, el. 3); 
the word is used again by the Apo- 
calyptist in another description of the 
celestial music (xiv. 2 ds KiGap@dav 
xiOapiCovta@v év rais KiOdapais adTav, XV. 
2 éyovtas KiOdpas trod Geod). Beside 
their lyres the Elders had golden bowls 
or saucers (diddau, paterae, see xvii. 1), 
full of incense, such as according to 
Josephus were placed on the shew- 
bread (anté. iv. 6. 6; in iii, 10. 7 he 
calls them sivaxes, plates). COujud- 
para, pl, as usually in the Lxx. (Gen. 
XXXVii. 25, I Chr. vi. 49, Jer. xvii. 26) 
and elsewhere in this book (Apoe. viii. 
3f, xviii. 13). A? probably refers to 
évp. and not to duadas, deriving its 
gender by attraction (WM. p. 206 f.) 
from mpocevyai: & (SQ) is the correc- 
tion of a scribe who has felt the 
difficulty without realizing the true 
solution. The prayers of the Church 
are symbolized by the incense (Ps. 
exii2 karevdwvOiro 7 7 Tpooevx7} pou ds 
Ovpiapa évoriov oov, Le. i, 10 may TO 
TAHOGos Hv Tod Aaod mpocevy dpevor eEo 
Th Spa tod Ovptaparos), as its psal- 
mody, already an important element in 
Church worship (1 Cor. xiv. 15, 26, 
Eph. y. 19, Col. iii. 16), is represented 
by the lyres. The Elders are fitly 
charged with both, since they repre- 
sent the Church, and in the act which 
follows symbolize the Church’s adora- 
tion of Christ. For ai mpocevyai, the 
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normal, familiar, acts of prayer, indi- 
vidual or collective, see Acts ii. 42, 
Rom: i 10, 1 Tim: ii. 1, y. 5, 1-Pet. it 
7, and esp. Apoce. viii. 3 f. 

The ceremonial use of incense in the 
services of the Church, which might 
have been suggested by this passage, 
does not seem to have any ante-Nicene 
support; Christians of the first three 
centuries were probably deterred from 
adopting it by the place which it held 
in pagan worship (cf. Tert. apol. 30, 
42, and other passages cited in D.C.A., 
s. ©. ‘Incense’). Even ‘Silvia’ (ed. 
Gamurrini, p. 49) states the purpose 
of the thymiamateria in the great 
Church at Jerusalem to have been 
merely “ut tota basilica Anastasis 
repleatur odoribus.” The Apostolic 
Canons, however, recognize incense as 
a legitimate accessary at the offering 
of the Eucharist (can. 3 Qupiaua ro 
KaLp@ Tis dyias mpoapopas). 

9. Kat adovow @dyv kawny] A ‘new 
song’ (YIN YY, 66%) Kkawv7}, dopa Kavov, 
dpvos Kawos) is mentioned in Ps. 
XXxiL (xxxiii.) 3, xxxix. (xl1.) 4, xcv. 
(xevi.) I, xevii. (xcviii.) 1, exliii. (exliv.) 
9, exlix. 1, Isa. xlii 10. Originally 
denoting only a fresh song of praise, 
the phrase lent itself especially to 
songs composed for great occasions; 
e.g. in Isa. 7. c. the new song springs 
out of a prophecy of the new order 
which is to be inaugurated by the 
Servant of Jehovah; and similarly 
Judith’s paean over the death of 
Holofernes is a dpvos xawés (Judith 
xvi. 13). In the Apocalypse it is 
appropriately used for the Church’s 
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praise of Redemption (cf. xiv. 3); the 
@d7 Kawy answers to the dvopza xawvor 
(ii 17, ili. 12), the "Iepovcadrp Katy 
. (iii. 12, xxi. 2), the ovpavds Kawvos Kat 
yn kawvy (xxi. 1), the xawa mayra (xxi. 5) 
of the great Christian prophecy. 

aEvos ef NaBeiv 75 BiBdiov krr.] The 
Elders recognize in Christ the absolute 
moral worthiness which has qualified 
Him to take the Book of Destiny from 
the hand of God and open its seals 
(avoiéa ras odp.=av. To BiBXlov Kat 
doa ras odp., v. 2). This a&drys is 
based neither on His unique relation 
to God, nor on the perfection of His 
human life, but on the fact of His 
sacrifice (dre eodayns, cf. v. 6 os 
é€opaypevov). SphatecGa is used to 
describe the Death of Christ. only in 
this book (ev. 6, 9, 12, xiii. 8), where its 
use is due to Isa. lili. 7 ws mpdBarov 
emi ohayiy nxn; it is interesting to 
find it occurring also in references to 
the martyrdoms which were trying 
the faith of the Churches of Asia 
(vi. 9, xviii. 24). Other Apostolic 
writings speak of Christ as ‘crucified’ 
or ‘sacrificed,’ or simply as having 
‘died.’ ’Ayopa¢ew, a Pauline word 
(1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, and in the 
compound ¢fay., Gal. iii. 13, iv. 5), 
is used in this sense elsewhere only 
in Apoc. (here and xiv. 3 f.) and in 
2 Peter (ii. 1); it rings with echoes of 
the Greek dyopai, familiar both to 
St Paul and St John. The ‘purchase’ 
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was made with the Blood of the slain 
Lamb (év r6é alwari cov, where év 
denotes the price, as in i. 5 Avcavre 
nas ev TH alu. adrovd); see Acts xx. 28, 
1 Cor. vi 20, 1 Pet. i. 18 ff. It was 
made “for God,” the thing purchased 
being destined for His service (Rom. 
vi. 22, 1 Cor. Z.c¢.). In what it con- 
sisted, ie, what was purchased, 
appears in the words that follow: ek 
maons dvAns xth., ‘representatives of 
every nationality, without distinction 
of race or geographical or political 
distribution’ ; cf. vii. 9, xiv. 6 and the 
similar enumerations in x. II, xi. 9, 
xiii. 7, xvii. 15. The origin of the 
phrase is perhaps to be sought in 
Dan. iii. 4, 7, v. 19, vi. 25: ef. also 
4 Hsdr. iii. 7 (16). The scope which it 
assigns to the redemptive virtue of 
the Cross is less wide than that which 
is contemplated in 1 Tim. ii. 3f., 1 Jo. 
ii. 2; but the ‘new song’ refers only 
to those in whom Redemption has 
become effective by their incorpora- - 
tion in the Body of Christ. The 
oecumenical mission of the Church is, 
however, fully recognized; the Seer 
sees in it a worldwide Empire ex- 
tending far beyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the sway of the 
Caesars. 

10. kal é€moinoas atrots tO bed 
nuov xtdA.] A further result of the 
Lamb’s Sacrifice. Those whom He 
purchased He made a Kingdom and 
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priests unto God. Cf. i. 6 éemoincey 
npas Baowdelay, iepeis TH Oe@ Kai rarpl 
avTovd, Xx. 6 €covrat iepeis Tov Beod Kal 
Tov Xpictov, Kal Baowevoovow per 
avrov, and see notes on both verses. 
The fact that this chord is struck thrice 
in the Apoc. seems to imply special 
familiarity on the part of both writer 
and readers with the words as well as 
the thought: possibly they entered 
into a primitive hymn which may 
have run: émoincas jas Bactdeiay | 
iepeis T@ OG kal warpi cov | kat Bact 
Aev[ co louev emi ris yjs. In the present 
passage the harder BaowteVouvow (AQ) 
is perhaps to be preferred; the reign 
of the Saints had begun in the life of 
the Spirit, though in the fuller sense 
it was yet future: cf. Mt. v. 3, 5 
avTav éotly n Bacwdeia...KAnpovopn- 
gover THY ynv, I Cor. iv. 8 xwpis quay 
éBacievoate; Kal opedov ye ¢Bacirev- 
care, iva Kal nueis vuiv ocuvpBacrdr€v- 
cepnev. For the future, see Apoc. 
5.0.6 (Sy peatl, 15. 

The ‘new song’ vindicates for Jesus 
Christ the unique place which He has 
taken in the history of the world. By 
a supreme act of self-sacrifice He has 
purchased men of all races and 
nationalities for the service of God, 
founded a vast spiritual Empire, and 
conyerted human life into a priestly 
service and a royal dignity. He who 
has done this is worthy to have com- 
mitted into His hands the keeping of 
the Book of Destiny, and to break its 
Seals and unroll its closely packed 
lengths; to preside oyer the whole 
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course of events which connects His 
Ascension with His Return. 

II. Kal eldov, Kai 7Kovca as hovyy 
dyyé\o@v roAdav xTA.] A new feature 
in the vision introduced by a fresh 
kal eidov (v. I, 2, 6, Vi. I, 2, 5, 8, 9, 12 
etc.; cf. iv. 1, note). Except the 
‘Hierophant’ (iv. 1), and the Strong 
Angel of 2. 2, this vision has been 
hitherto without angelic appearances; _ 
now at length the Angels are seen in 
their myriads, forming a yast ring 
around and therefore outside the El- 
ders, who are themselves around the 
central Throne (cf. iv. 4). The Seer 
gives their numbers from Dan. vii. 10: 
xiAvae xiduddes €errovpyouv avTa, Kal 
pupa pupiddes mapiotpKeccay avra: cf. 
Enoch xiv. 22 kicd@ pdpiat pupiddes 
éotiKaow évarioyv avrod ; tb. xl. 1, Lx. 
1, Ixxi. 8, and Heb. xii. 22 f. rpoceXn- 
AvOare pvpiaow dyyéXov: the source 
of all these computations is probably 
Deut. xxxiii. 2 xaréomevoev e€ Bpous 
Sapay ovypupiaow Kddns (WP N23), 
éx defidv adrod ayyedou per adrod: ef. 
Ps. xvii. (Ixviii.) 18. With the phrases 
pupiddes pupiddor, xididdes xArddov 
cf. Gen. xxiv. 60 -yivov eis xAiddas 
pupidd@v, Num. x. 36 yiruddas pupid- 
das, Apoc. ix. 16 ducpupiades pupiddeov, 
The yoice of this vast concourse 
—a peyadn dovn indeed—is a shout 
rather than a song. There is no 
mention of «:@apa or dy here; the 
Angels simply acclaim the Lamb as 
worthy. 

12. d&idv €orw rd dpviov Krr.] Not 
@fios ef as in v. 9. The terms, more- 
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over, are more general—ro eodaypevoy 
for ért eopayns, and for AaBew ro 
BiBrtoy the usual A. rv Svvapw KTH. 
Gy. 11). The Angels stand outside 
the mystery of Redemption, though 
they are far from being uninterested 
spectators (Eph. iii. 10, 1 Pet. i. 12), 
and recognize both the grandeur of 
the Lord’s sacrificial act, and its 
infinite merit. The doxology which 
they offer to the Lamb is even fuller 
than that which in iv. 11 is offered 
by the Elders to the Creator, for to 
glory and honour and power it adds 
riches, wisdom, strength, and blessing. 
Tihovros, copia, ioxvs, evdoyia, are 
specially appropriate in a doxology 
offered to Christ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9 
€nToxevoey TrAovatos ov, I Cor. i. 24 
Geov Svvapw kal Oeot codiay, Le. xi. 
22 é€mav S€ ioxuporepos avrod [rod 
loxvpod| éredAddv viknon avrov, Rom. 
XY. 29 €v mAnp@pare evAoyias XpioTod. 
For wdotros and icyvs in a doxology 
see I Chron. xxix. 11 f. The seven 
attributes form a heptad of praise 
which leaves nothing wanting in the 
Angels’ acclamation of the Lamb. 
Arethas compares Mt. xxviii. 18 €66n 
pot maca eovoia ev ovpave xrd., and 
adds: r@ dpvio 4 ée€ovoia vmep Tod 
é€opayOa dédorat Tay emovpaviwy kat 


emvyei@y kal kataxOoviev (cf. Phil. ii. 
9 f.). 

13. kal may kricpa 5 év ré ovpard 
ktv.] A still wider circle offers its 
doxology. The whole Creation is 
summoned from its four great fields 
of life (cf. v 3); the Sea is now added 
explicitly. The gathering is no longer 
representative only, but exhaustive, 
not one created thing being omitted 
(wav kricpa, Ta €v avrois mavra). Kricpa 
occurs first in Sirach and Wisdom, 
where it seems to be distinguished 
from (n) xriows; in the N.T. (Jae i. 
18, 1 Tim. iv. 4, Apoe. y. 13, viii. 9) it 
is invariably concrete, ‘a creature,’ ‘a 
created thing.’ The Seer does not 
himself see Creation rising in its in- 
numerable forms of life to offer its 
doxology; this is no part of the vision 
which comes to him through the open 
door. But he hears the roar of the 
great acclamation as it rises to heaven, 
and it is heard also within the circle 
round the Throne, for the ¢éa re- 
spond (v. 14). John’s nearness to the 
Throne, or (what is the same thing) 
the elevation of his spirit, enables 
him to voice the purpose of universal 
Nature; he becomes conscious that 
it exists only to glorify God and the 
Lamb. 
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TO KaOnuevm emi TO Opov@ Kai TO 
apvio] Of. vii. 10. In xxii. 1, 3 the 
Throne belongs to God and to the 
Lamb conjointly (see iii. 21 note); 
but the offering of the doxology to 
Both in the same terms is scarcely 
less significant. While the Angels’ 
doxology was sevenfold, the Creation’s 
is fourfold, consisting of the last three 
points in the former, with the addition 
of xkparos which takes the place of 
ioxvs, active power being here in view 
rather than a reserve of secret strength 
(cf. Eph. i. 19, vi. 10). This fourfold 
attribution of praise agrees with the 
character of those who offer it, for four 
is the number of the creature; see 
Me. xiii. 27, Apoc. iv. 6, vii. 1; Iren. 
lil. 11. 8 réooapa kXipata Tov Koopov 
&v @ eopey eiot, Kal Téecoapa KadodiKad 
mvevpara. It is perhaps not without 
meaning that each of the perfections 
named is separately emphasized by 
the article (7 evAoyia x. 7 Tet K. 7 
d6€a x. TO Kparos): contrast v. 12 Thy 
Svvapiv kat mActTov KrA. Els tovs 
aidvas Tov aidvey gives infinity to the 
whole; the exaltation of the Lamb is 
not temporary but enduring. 

14. kal ra téooepa (Ga edeyor 
*Apnv) The heavenly representatives 
of animate creation confirm the dox- 
ology which rises from the earth. 
For é\eyov “Apny cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 36 
kat épei mas 6 Aads “Auny, I Cor. xiv. 
16 mas epet TO “Apny ent rH oF evyap- 
toria Justin, apol. i. 65 as 6 mapay 


Aads emevpypel Aéyor "Apny: 1b. 67. 
The words are probably suggested by 
the familiar ‘Amen’ with which at 
Ephesus and elsewhere in Asia the 
Seer’s own Eucharistic thanksgiving 
had always been ended. The whole 
passage is highly suggestive of the 
devotional attitude of the Asiatic 
Church in the time of Domitian to- 
wards the Person of Christ. It con- 
firms Pliny’s report “[Christianos] 
carmen Christo quasi deo dicere 
secum invicem,” and the statement 
in Euseb. HLL. v. 28 Wadpot d€ décor 
kal dai ddeApav am dpyis vr muoTav 
ypapetcat Tov Noyov Tov Oeot Tov xpic- 
Tov vuvovot Geohoyodrres. 

Kal of mpeoBurepa emecay Kal mpoc- 
exdvnoav] The whole service of praise 
ends with a fresh act of homage on 
the part of the Church’s representa- 
tives. Here as in iv. Io it is the 
Elders who prostrate themselves. The 
deepest homage is due from the 
Church, which has been redeemed and 
made a royal priesthood unto God. 


VI. 1—17. 
FIRST SIX SEALS 

I. kat eidov xtA.] The vision pro- 
ceeds (on kal efSoy see v. 1, 6, If). 
The Lamb, who has already taken the 
roll (vy. 7), now opens the seals one by 
one. The first four openings (vv. 1—8) 
form a series, marked by a common 
note ; each is preceded by an utter- 
ance from one of the four (da, and 
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followed by the appearance of a horse 
and his rider, whose significance is 
partly explained: 

For piav éx, évos ex, see v. 5 note; 
éx with a partitive genitive is especi- 
ally frequent in the Apoc., ef. Blass, 
Gr. p. 96f. The writer declines to 
say which seal was opened first, or 
which of the (éa began ; neither point 
is material ‘Qs gery Bpovris, cf. 
xiy. 2, xix. 6, and for the instrumental 
dative see y. I2, Vi. 10; gdavny (&), 
gavyis (P), are corrections. It is 
unnecessary to create an irregularity 
by reading gewvq (with Tischendorf, 
Bousset, Nestle). 

Each of the (éa in suecession 
thunders out his ¢pyov (ov. I, 3, 5, 7). 
The scribes have understood this as a 
call to the Seer, and many Mss. ac- 
cordingly add kai id, or Kai Brére ; 
see app. crit. But (1) dedpo would 
have been the natural word to invite 
the approach of the Seer; and (2) 
no reason can be shewn why he should 
have been called within the door and 
across the Sea in order to witness the 
visions which follow. Many ancient 
interpreters, regarding the white horse 
as the “verbum praedicationis” (Vic- 
torinus, cf. Zahn, Hind. ii. p. 689), 
explain Veni as the summons to faith 
(e.g. Apringius : “vend dicitur invitatio 
ad fidem”). But throughout the Apoc. 
épyeoOa is used of the comings of 
God or of Christ (6 épydpevos, i. 4, 8, 


iy. 8; épxopat, ii. oD 16, ili. Il, XVl. 15, 
xxii. 7) 12, 20; épxerat, | 7; epxouv, 
xxii. 17, 20). The last two references 
help to determine the meaning of 
épxov here; the ‘Come’ of the (6a 
corresponds to the ‘Come’ of the 
Spirit and the Bride, and of the hearer 
and the writer of the book (xxii. 17, 20); 
Nature no less than the Spirit in re- 
deemed Man calls for the coming of 
the Christ. Thus the fourfold épyou 
of the (a represents the dmoxapadoxia 
Ths ktivews (Rom. viii. 19 ff.) which at 
each crisis in the preparatory process 
becomes vocal in the ear of the 
prophet. 

2. Kal eldov, Kai idov tmmos AevKds 
xtA.] The vision of the four horsemen, 
distinguished by the colour of their 
horses, who follow successively the - 
opening of the first four seals, has 
evidently been suggested by Zech. vi. 
I ff., Sov réooapa dpyara...€v TO appare 
TS TpOT@ immoe muppol, kal ev TO 
dppare TO Oevrép@ immot pédaves, Kal ev 
T@ Gppare TO Tpit@ immor evkol, kal €v 
TO appare TO TerapT@ tmmot qroukidou 
Wapoi (grizzled bay). Zechariah’s four 
horses are “the four winds of heaven” 
(vw. 5), and their mission is to execute 
judgement upon Babylon, Egypt, and 
the other heathen nations of the 
world. The Apocalyptist borrows 
only the symbol of the horses and 
their colours, and instead of yoking 
the horses to chariots he sets on each 
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of them a rider in whom the interest 
of the vision is centred. 

In the first vision the horse is white, 
the rider carries a bow and receives a 
conqueror’s crown (orédavos) ; he goes 
forth, it is noted, as a conqueror, and 
with the purpose of winning fresh 
conquests (iva wxnon, not ws viKjoor). 
It is tempting to identify him with 
the Rider on the white horse in 
xix. 11 ff, whose name is ‘the Word 
of God’; cf. Iren. iv. 21. 3 “ad hoc 
enim nascebatur Dominus...de quo et 
Ioannes in Apocalypsi ait Ewivit vin- 
cens, ut vinceret.” But the two riders 
have nothing in common beyond the 
white horse ; the details are distinct ; 
contrast e.g. the d:admara modda of 
xix. 12 with the single orédavos here, 
and the poudaia déeia with the ro€ov. 
A vision of the victorious Christ would 
be inappropriate at the opening of a 
series which symbolizes bloodshed, 
famine, and pestilence. Rather we 
have here a picture of triumphant 
militarism. The lust of conquest 
which makes great Empires, whether 
the Seer had in view the Empire of 
the Caesars or the Parthian power 
which menaced it (for, as Prof. Ramsay 
says (Letters, p. 58), the bow points 
specially to the latter; cf. Mommsen, 
rom. Gesch. vy. 389), was the first and 
most momentous of the precursors of 
the final revelation. 

In a Roman triumphal procession 
the yictorious general did not ride 
a white horse, but was seated in a 
four-horse car (Ramsay, Letters, 7. c.). 
Yet white was the colour of victory; 
cf. Verg. Aen. iii. 537 “quattuor hic, 
primum omen, equos in gramine 
vidi | tondentes campum late can- 
dore nivali”; on which Servius 
remarks, “hoc ad yictoriae omen 


pertinet.” Moreover the horses which 
drew the qguadriga were on occa- 
sions white; see Plutarch, Camill. 7 
réOpimrov wmoCevéapevos evkdm@Aov 
éréBn, kat dueEndace THs “Pauns. He: 
adds, it is true: ovdevos Touro momjoav- 
Tos 1ye“ovos mporepoy ovd vorTepor ; 
but cf. Dio Cassius, H. &. xliii. 14. 
(C. Julius Caesar) ra émwikia ra 
mpoewnhiopéva emi te evkav immov 
kat peta paBdovxyey KTA. 

3f. Kal dre qvoiEev thy odpayida THY 
devrépay xrd.] As the white horse and 
his rider vanish, bent on the career 
of conquest (a v«jon), the Lamb 
opens the second seal, and there 
comes forth another horse, not white 
but muppos, ‘blood red’ (cf. 4 Regn. 
lil, 22 ra vdara muppa (DNDTR) ooet 
aia); the word is used of the red- 
brown of the heifer (Num. xix. 2), and. 
here, as in Zech. i. 8, vi. 2, of the roan 
of the horse, not however without. 
allusion to its proper meaning. The 
rider on the red horse has received 
(€600n avr@) a great sword, as a. 
symbol of his mission. Mdyaipa may 
be either a knife carried in a sheath 
at the girdle (Jo. xviii. I0), or a 
weapon for use in war (see Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 634); this one is clearly of 
the latter sort, and it is large of its. 
kind (ueyadn). 

Together with the sword the second 
rider had received power to plunge 
the world into war; his sword was 
not the symbol of civil justice (Rom. 
xiii. 4) but of bloodshed. “It was 
given him to take Peace (riv eipnyny)- 
from off the earth and (to cause men) 
to slay one another”—the negative and 
positive sides of warfare. The con- 
struction is rugged and broken, as if 
in sympathy with the subject (r@ kad. 
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€666n av’t@ AaBeiv...cat iva adn. 
opatovow, 8C. of Karotxouvres emt THs 
ys). For iva with the fut. ind. see 
WM. p. 360 f.,, Blass, Gr. p. 211 f.; 
other exx. may be found in Apoc. 
Ty Q; Vi. EX, Vill. 3, 1x. 4 f.).20) xii, 12, 
16(?), xiv. 13, xxii. 14. 

If the first Seal has been inter- 
preted rightly, there can be little 
difficulty in explaining the second. 
Victory, white-horsed and crowned, 
wears another aspect when viewed 
in the lurid light of the battlefield. 
Triumph spells much bloodshed and 
slaughter in the past, and the main- 
tenance and extension of an Empire 
based on conquest demands more in 
the future. On the sword as the 
emblem of Roman domination see 
Mommsen, 76m. Gresch., 1. ¢. 

5. Kai dre HvouEev THY ohpayida THY 
rpirnv xtd.] The breaking of the third 
seal lets loose a black horse. Blood- 
shed is not the only attendant upon 
conquest; Scarcity follows. The rider 


on the black horse is not named, but 
this description leaves no doubt who 
he is. He carries in his hand, not 
bow or sword, but the beam of a pair 
of scales. For the meaning of (vyds 
cf. Prov. xvi. 11 pom? Cvyod Sicatoovvy 
mapa Kupie, Ezek. v. 1 Any ¢vydy 
oradpiav, xlv. 10 Cuyos Oixatos kat pérpov 
Sixatoy kal xoim& Sixaia €or vpiv Tow 
pérpov ; the mase. is found also in the 
Lxx., wherever the gender can be de- 
termined, and in Mt. xi. 2gf. 

6. Kat nkovoa os havi ev péow Tar 
reco. (dov] Lest this rider should 
not be sufficiently identified by his. 
equipment, there comes from the 
midst of the ¢ga what sounds like 
a voice (ws, ef. v. 11, Vi. I, xix. 1, 6), 
the protest of Nature against the 
horrors of famine. 

déeyouoav Xoim€ krd.] The voice fixes 
a maximum price for the main food- 
stuffs. The denarius, the silver ‘franc’ 
of the Empire, was the daily wage 
(Mt. xx. 2), and a choenia of wheat 
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the average daily consumption of the 
workman (Suidas: 7 yap yoimé nwepy- 
cvos tpodn, cf. Athen. iii. 20). Barley 
was largely the food of the poor, as 
being relatively cheaper than wheat, 
cf. 4 Regn. vii. 18 Siuerpov kpiOis 
aikAov Kal pérpoy cepidadews cikdov: 
in N.T. times the proportionate cost 
was probably as three to one, as the 
Apocalyptist puts it here (xotwé cirov, 
Tpeis yolmkes KpiOav). Xoim€ repre- 
sents the Hebrew Na in Hzek. xly. 
tof. LXx., i.e., 60—70 pints (Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 912); but the Greek measure 
in view was something under two 
pints ; the Vg. renders yoimé here by 
bilibris. The proclamation, then, for- 
bids famine prices, ensuring to the 
labourer a sufficiency of bread, and 
warning the world against such a rise 
in the price of cereals as would de- 
prive men of the necessaries of life. 
A similar embargo is laid on any 
attempt to destroy the liquid food of 
the people—ré @Aaiov kal Tov oivov pi 
adtxnons—the prohibition is addressed 
to the nameless rider who represents 
Dearth. The oliveyards and vineyards 
are not to suffer at all. In Zh. Lit- 
teraturzeitung, 1902 (22, p. 591) 
Harnack points to a decree of Domi- 
tian in A.D. 92 which implies that the 
grape harvest was abundant at a time 
when there was a corn famine: cf. also 
Rev. Archéol. sér. iii. t. xxxix. 1901 
(Nov.—Dec.), pp. 350-374 (I owe 
these references to Dean Bernard). 


Wheat and barley, oil and wine, were 
the staple food both of Palestine and 
Asia Minor, and the voice from the 
midst of the (ga deprecates any heavy 
loss in these crops. Yet the very cry 
reveals the presence of relative hard- 
ships, and the danger of worse things ; 
ef. Mc. xiii. 8 @rovrar depot: apxn 
adivey ravra. See Hastings, D. B. 
iii. 432 a. 

On ddicew to ‘injure’ hurt, see 
ii. I1, note. 

7f. Kat dre yvoiEev thy chpayida 
Tv Terdptny KtA.| At the opening of 
the fourth seal, after the call from 
the fourth (gov, another horse is seen, 
described as xAe@pos, which the Apo- 
calyptist substitutes for Zechariah’s 
motkitos apes. In the uxx. and N.T. 
xAwpos is the usual epithet of xdpros, 
Borayn, Evdov (Gen. i. 30, 4 Regn. xix. 
26, Ezek. xvii. 24, Me. vi. 39, Apoc. 
viii. 7), and ray yAapor is ‘vegetation’ 
generally (Gen. ii. 5, Apoc. ix. 4). 
But “equus viridis” (Tert. pud. 20) 
is scarcely tolerable, even in this book 
of unimaginable symbols; xAwpds 
must bear here its other meaning, ‘ of 
pale complexion’; the word is used 
especially in reference to. the grey, 
ashen colour of a face bleached by 
fear (cf. yAwpdr Séos, I7. vii. 479). The 
‘pale’ horse is the symbol of Terror, 
and its rider a personification of 
Death (6 @dvaros, as in i. 18, ix. 6, 
Rx83 fExL 45 C6 7 Con sv, 20: 
54f.), with whom follows—whether on 
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the same or another horse or on foot 
the writer does not stop to say or even 
to think—his inseparable comrade, 
Hades (i. 16, note, xx. 13 f.). 

kat €666n avrois €ovcia kth.] Cf. 2. 4. 
A far wider commission is given to 
the fourth rider than to the second ; 
his authority extends over a fourth of 
the earth (cf. viii. 7 ff.), and his oppor- 
tunities of exercising it are manifold. 
To réraproy shews that this is no mere 
commonplace of human mortality, but 
describes an unusual visitation, in 
which Death is busy in various forms. 
Ev popoaia...dip@...davaro...07d Tay 
énpiwyv—the ‘four sore judgements’ of 
Hzekiel xiv. 21: ras tréooapas éxdikn- 
ges pov Tas mornpas, poydaiay kal 
Ayov cat Onpia movypa Kat Odvarov: 
cf. Lev. xxvi. 23 ff, Jer. xxi. 7, Ezek. v. 
W217, KXIX 5, XXXII. 27, xxxIv. 28, 
In these O.T. passages 6 Odvaros is 
= 1255, pestilence; and such is doubt- 
less the meaning of davarw here, as 
distinguished from other causes of 
mortality. On popudaia see Apoc. i. 
16, note. The devastations caused by 
wild beasts are perhaps mentioned 
chiefly because they belong to Ezekiel’s 
list of judgements. But they suggest 
the depopulation caused by war, 
dearth, and pestilence (cf. Deut. vii. 
22), and so have a special fitness in 
this context. 

The first group of seal-openings, 
now completed, describes the con- 
dition of the Empire as it revealed 
itself to the mind of the Seer. He 


saw a vast world-wide power, out- 
wardly victorious and eager for fresh 
conquests, yet full of the elements of 
unrest, danger, and misery; war, 
scarcity, pestilence, mortality in all 
its forms, abroad or ready to shew 
themselves. This series of pictures 
repeats itself in history, and the 
militarism and lust of conquest, which 
it represents both in their attractive 
and repellent aspects, are among 
the forces set loose by the hand of 
Christ to prepare the way for His 
coming and the final publication of 
the secrets of the Sealed Book. 

9. Kal ore nvokev ry wéymrny 
oppayida] The Lamb continues to 
open the seals, but no “Epyouv comes 
from the ¢@a; the history of the 
world-wide Empire has beenexhausted 
by the first four. With the fifth seal 
the Church comes into sight, in its 
persecuted, suffering, state. While 
the Empire was pursuing its victorious 
course through bloodshed and death, 
the Church followed the steps of ‘the 
Lamb that was slain.’ The loosing of _ 
the fifth seal interprets the age of 
persecution, and shews its relation to 
the Divine plan of history. 

elOov UroKat@ Tov Ovovacrnplov KTA.| 
An altar is mentioned also in viii. 3, 5, 
ix. 13, Xi. I, xiv. 18, xvi. 7, where see 
notes. Though no altar appears in 
the vision of ¢. iv., its existence is 
assumed by the article, perhaps on 
the ground that the heavenly worship 
which the Seer had witnessed is the 
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ayrituroy of the earthly ; cf. Heb. viii. 5. 
The altar here in view is the counter- 
part of the Altar of Burnt Offering, 
and the victims which have been 
offered at it are the martyred mem- 
bers of the Church, who have followed 
their Head in the example of His 
sacrificial death (rév eodaypéver ; cf. 
y. 6 os éeoaypévoy). Their souls 
(uxas) are seen “under the altar,” 
because in the Levitical rite the 
blood, which is the Wuyn (Lev. xvii. 
Il 9» yap uy} maons capkos aipa 
avTov éoriv), was poured out at the 
foot of the altar (Lev. iv. 7 way ro 
aia Tov pooyou ekyeet Tapa THY Bacw 
Tov Ovotacrnpiov: cf. Pirge Aboth 26). 
They had been slain 61a rov oyov rov 
Geod Kai Ova THY paptupiay HY eiyov—a 
phrase repeated with a slight change 
from i. 9, and found again with varia- 
tions in) xii) eer, xix TO xe Aa If 
the two causes of martyrdom are to 
be sharply distinguished, as the re- 
peated dca seems to indicate, the first 
will be the martyrs’ confession of the 
One Living and True God, as against 
polytheism and Caesarism, and the 
second their witness to Jesus Christ. 
In mart. Polyc. 9 the test offered to 
Polycarp is twofold: dpocov [ray 
Kaioapos tvxnv], kat dmodvw ce* dot- 
Sopnoov tov xpicrov. On ecidov...ras 
wWoxas see Tertullian anim. 8 “animae 
corpus invisibile carni, spiritui vero 
visibile est.” 

10. kal éxpa€ay hovn peyddy Kh. ] 
Beatus: “animarum verba ipsa sunt 
desideria”; cf. Bar. iii. 4. As the blood 
of Abel cried for vengeance on Cain 


(Gen. iv. 10 wy aiparos...8oa, ef. Heb. 
xii. 24), so in the ears of the Seer the 
souls of the martyrs(i.e. their sacrificed 
lives) called aloud for judgement on 
the pagan world. It was a guousque 
tandem ? Show long, Master Holy and 
True, dost thou not judge and avenge?’ 
For éws more see Me. ix. 19, and ef. 
Exod. xvi. 28 €ws rivos; 2 Esdr. xii. 16 
€ws tote. Aeororns, as a title of God 
(=})78, °298), in the Lxx. usually 
occurs in the voc., whether alone or 
with Kupios (Gen. xy. 2, 8, Jer. iv. 10, 
Dan. ix. 15); on 6 deamorns = déor0Ta, 
see Blass, Gr. p. 87. Christ is 6 pdvos 
Seomorns kal xvpios nu@y in Jude 4 
(ef. 2 Pet. ii. 1), and receives the 
epithets dysos, adnOwos in Apoc. iii. 
7; but in a passage so full of O.T. 
reminiscences as this is, the Person 
addressed as deororns is probably the 
Father, as in Le. ii. 29, Acts iv. 24. 
The martyrs being Christ’s are also 
God’s (1 Cor. iii. 23), and the holiness 
and truth of the Supreme Master 
demand the punishment of a world 
responsible for their deaths. The 
words only assert the principle of 
Divine retribution, which forbids the: 
exercise of personal revenge (Rom. 
xii. 19 f. un €avrods exdicodyres...ddAa 
Sore tomov tH opyn (sc. Tod Geov), 
yéyparra. yap “Epoi ékdixnors). But 
it was long before this was fully 
understood, and the Acts of the 
martyrs relate many instances in 
which the sufferers met their judges 
with threatenings of the coming wrath, 
not always free from the spirit of 
vindictiveness ; even Polyc. mart. 11 
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shews something of this tendency. It 
is not however to be read into this 
quousque, as the fiery Tertullian more 
than once implies; cf. Bede: “non 
haec odio inimicorum, pro quibus in 
hoc saeculo rogayerunt, orant, sed 
amore aequitatis.” 

Ov kpivets Kat éxdixeis: ‘dost Thou 
refrain from pronouncing judgement 
and executing vengeance. Of. Le. 
xviii. 7 f. 6 5€ Oeos ov pn moujon THY 
exOiknow Tov ekdeKT@V avTOd TeV Bosy- 
TOV AUTO ;...Néyo Vpiv STL mojo THY 
exdiknow aitayv ev Tayei—a passage 
which goes far to answer many ques- 
tions in theodicy. “Exdiceiy rd aiua 
Twos é€k occurs again in xix. 2; ef. 
éxdukely (ekdixacew) Tro aiva in Deut. 
xxxii. 41 A, 43, Hos. 1. 4, Joel iii 21 A, 
and ékdikeiy ek in Deut. xviii. 19; 
other combinations are ékd. riya, 
1 Regn. xiv. 24; mepi twos, 1 Mace. 
xiii. 6; & run, Jer. v. 9, 293 emi twa, 
loss ie) LZselvenOs Soph. 1; So, 12 it. : 
amo twos, Le. xviii. 3. 

Il. Kal €d00n avrois éxaot@ oToAT 
Aevxy |] The present condition of the 
martyrs is revealed. (1) They have 
received a white robe (see iii. 4 f., 
iv. 4, vii: 9, 13, xix. 14 and cf. Le 
Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 240, 
n. 2; On aToAn see Me. xii. 38, note); 
the honours of victory have already 
been conferred upon them individu- 
ally (éxaor@), though the general and 
public award is reserved for the Day 
of the Lord. The Ascension of Isaiah 
rightly represents the “white array” 
of the Saints as stored up for them in 
the seventh heaven, ready against the 
- day when they will descend with Christ 
(iv. 16), after which all the righteous 


are seen “in their celestial apparel” 
(ix. 9 “existentes in stolis excelsis”). 
But the martyr’s individual victory is 
assured as soon as he is ‘with Christ’; 
he knows himself a conqueror, while 
on earth the Church recognizes his 
victory by adding his name to her 
hagiographies. 

kat €ppé6n avrois Wa dvamavcorrat 
xrd.] On the other hand (2) for their 
full reward, for the triumph which 
they will share with Christ, they must 
await the completion of the martyro- 
logion. But their waiting is qualified 
by two considerations; (1) it is but 
“for a little while” (érz pxpov xpdvov ; 
cf. év raxet, rayd, i. 1, xxii. 6 f., 12, 20 
—the exact phrase occurs again in 
another connexion, xx. 3; cf. Heb. 
X. 37 pukpov dcov dcov); and (2) the 
waiting is a rest ; they are not bidden 
simply to wait (iva mpockaprepnowor), 
but to enjoy repose (iva dvamavowvrat, 
cf. xiv. 13 iva dvamanoovra, ék Tov 
kérrav avtov). The delay is itself a 
part of the reward; to the Church > 
on earth it may be irksome, to the 
martyrs themselves it is an dvamavors. 
Further, the cause of the delay is 
revealed. They are kept waiting éws 
thnpebaow of ovvdovdo. avray, till 
the number of their fellow-slaves is 
fully made up. For this use of rAnpodr, 
cf. Mt. xxiii. 32, 1 Thess. ii. 16; and 
for the idea see Baruch xxx. 2 
“aperientur promptuaria in quibus 
custoditus erat numerus animarwn 
justarum ”; and cf. the Anglican Order 
for the Burial of the Dead: “that it 
may please Thee...shortly to accom- 
plish the number of Thine Elect, and 
to hasten Thy Kingdom.” The harder 
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reading sAnpwocacuy implies a scarcely 
tolerable ellipse of rév Spopoy (Acts 
Rill. 25, xX: 24,2, Tim: iv. 7), or tov 
dpiOpov. Ot ovvdovrc adray are the 
rest of the saints (cf. Mt. xviii. 28 ff, 
Col. i. 7, iv. 7, Apoc. xix. 10, xxii. 9) ; 
of adcAdolt aitay is limited by the 
participial clause which follows to the 
rest of the martyrs; xal...xcai, both 
the saints in general, and the martyrs 
in particular. Of péAXovtes drokt.: 
the Apocalyptist foresees an age of 
persecution impending, cf. ii. 10, iii. 10. 
The sufferers in the outbreak under 
Nero are awaiting those who will suffer 
under Domitian and under other per- 
secuting Emperors who are yet to come. 
On the form dmroxrévvecda see WH.2, 
Notes, p. 176, Blass, Gr. p. 41, 55. 
There is a remarkable parallel to 
this passage in 4 Hsdr. iv. 35 f. “nonne 
de his interrogaverunt animae_ ius- 
torum in prumptuariis suis dicentes 
Usquequo spero sic? et quando venit 
fructus areae mercedis nostrae? Ht 
respondit ad eas Hieremihel arch- 
angelus et dixit Quando impletus 
fuerit numerus similium yobis.” It is 
difficult to believe that the Hsdras 
writer or his redactor has not here 
been indebted to the Christian apoca- 
lypse ; but see Enc. Bibl. ii., col. 1394. 
12. kal eidov dre jvoutev riy oppayida 
tiv extnyv ktr.] The first five openings 
had revealed the condition of the 


world and of the Church; the sixth 
opening looks on to the troubles which 
were expected to precede the end. 
The sufferings of the nations and of 
the Church were but an dpy7 adiver 
(Me. xiii. 8); with the opening of the 
sixth seal the cosmical disturbances 
of the last age begin ; cf. Me. xiii. 24 ff. 
ev ékeivats Tals nuepas peta THY Odi 
exeiyny xt. First there is a great 
earthquake, not one of the cempot 
kata tomovs of which Asia had much 
experience in the first century, but 
the final upheaval of Hagg. ii. 6 
(Heb. xii. 26 ff.): ére Graé eyd ceicw 
Tov ovpavoy Kal thy yy Kal thy Oa- 
Aacoav kal thy Enpav, Kat cvvoeicw 
mavra ta &6vn, where the last words 
supply the key to the meaning of the 
symbolism: racial and social revolu- 
tions are the cecoyoi which herald the 
approach of the end. 

kal 6 HALos éyévero pédas ws oaKKOS 
tpixwos, xtdX.] The earthquake is 
followed by the celestial phenomena 
which find a place in all apocalyptic 
descriptions of the last day: ef. Joel 
li. 31 (=iii. 4 Heb.): 6 Fdcos pera- 
otpapyoerat eis oxoros Kal 7 oednvy 
els aina mply €Ociv juépay Kupiov, Isa. 
xiii. 10 okoricOnoerar Tov AAlov dva- 
té\Aovtos, kal 7 oeAnvyn od Swoet Td 
pos avras (Me. xiii. 24): ib. 1. 3 
evdiow@ Tov ovpavoy okdros, Kal as 
odkkoy Onow Td TeEptBdAaLov avrov, 
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Assumption of Moses, io. 5 f. “sol non 
dabit lumen et in tenebras convertet 
se; cornua lunae confringentur et tota 
convertet se in sanguinem.” Sdxxos 
tpixivos, Vg. saccus cilicinus, made 
of the hair of the black goat; cf. Isa. 
L 3, and Sirach xxv. 17 okorot 1d 
mpoowmov avtns ws adakkoy. “Qs aipa 
well depicts the deep copper colour 
which the moon assumes when totally 
eclipsed ; with 7 oeAjvn ody contrast 
€. Vill. 12 emAnyn...rd tpirov THs ce- 
Anvns. Eclipses and occultations of 
the heavenly bodies are treated in 
Eccl, xii. 2 as symbols of old age and 
failing strength: here they seem to 
represent the decay of society, such 
a period of collapse as followed the 
ruin of the Empire, and may yet be 
in store for our present civilization. 
13. Kal of dorépes Tov odpavod ere- 
cav«rr.| The stars fell from the sky 
as unripe figs fall when the tree is 
swept by a gale. Cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4 
mavra Ta Gotpa Teceira as pudda && 
aprédov, Kal os minres pidAda amo 
avkjs, Me. xiii. 25 of dorépes eoovra 
ék Tov ovpavov mimrovres. The Seer 
saw the terrible vision realised (ée- 
gay). “OdvvGo. are the green figs 
(grossi) which appear in winter and 
of which, while some ripen, many fall 
off in spring : ef. Cant. ii. 11 ff. 6 xeeuov 
mapfrbev...1 cue e&jveyxev odvvOous 
adrfjs (23). It will be remembered 
that during the Ministry the fig-tree 
supplied our Lord with a parable of 


the Last Things (Me. xiii. 28). Its 
early greenness suggested the ap- 


.proaching end of the ‘world’s long 


winter, proclaiming "Eyyis 1d O€pos 
éoriv. “Yo avépov peyadov cetopéry : 
cf. Mt. xi. 7 KaAapov vmod dy. cadevo- 
pevov. 

14. kal 6 odpavds drexwpicby Krd.] 
‘The heaven was parted’; cf. Acts 
XV. 39 @oTe dmoxwpicbnvar avrovs 
dm dddjdov. Here the exact sense 
is determined by what follows: os 
BiBXiov édiccopevoy ‘like a papyrus 
roll (v. 1) when it is being rolled up’; 
ie. the expanse of heaven (2°77), ro 
oTepéwpa) was seen to crack and part, 
the: divided portions curling up and 
forming a roll on either hand. The 
conception is borrowed from Isa. 
XXXIV. 4 €Auvynoeta ds BiBAlov 6 ovpa- 
vos, cf. Ps. ci. (cii:) 27 boet mepiBddaov 
édiées avtovs. The writer of 2 Peter 
explains the cause of the phenomenon 
(iii. 12 odpavol mupovpevor AvOncovra 
Kal oTOLX€la KaVOOUpEva THKETAL), 

kal mav Opos Kal vigos Krd.| Cf. xvi. 
20 maca vnoos epuyev, Kal dpn ovx 
evpéOncoav: the source is perhaps 
Nahum i. 5 1a 6pn éceicOnoay ar 
avrov, Kai of Bovvot éoadevOnoay, Or 
Jer. iv. 24. But to ‘move mountains’ 
was a proverbial expression for at- 
tempting apparent impossibilities, cf. 
Me. xi. 23, note, 1 Cor. xiii. 2; whilst 
the residence of the Seer in Patmos 
suggests a reference to the rocky 
islands of the Aegean. The last 
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times held in store movements not 
less improbable than the upheaval of 
Mt Sipylos or Messogis or Cadmos, or 
the submerging of Patmos or Samos, 
or even the whole archipelago ; moye- 
ments, however, not disastrous in their 
ultimate results, but issuing in a higher 
order, cf. Arethas: eiAvypov riva kal 
a@ddayny emi ro BéAtiov. Tlav dpos Kal 
vicos, Le. may 6. Kat maca v.; cf. WM. 
p. 661. 

I5. Kal of Baowels tis ys Krr.] 
Seven conditions of life are named, 
covering the whole fabric of society 
from the Emperor down to the meanest 
slave. For oi Baowdeis trys ys, the 
heads of states hostile to the Christ, 
see Ps. ii 2 ff, Acts iv. 26 ff.; the 
Caesars are in view here, but not 
exclusively ; of the other persons in 
authority who are named the pey:ora- 
ves (magistratus) are the civil officials 
(e.g. the persecuting proconsuls), while 
the xAtapxor (tribunt) are the military 
authorities (cf. Mc. vi. 21, note); the 
former word is frequently coupled 
with Baowdeis (Jon. iii. 7, Isa. xxxiv. 
12) Ore UxVs TO, (SIix. 9 36) eexoni 
BICSAA AO) WEN Vaan Mowe Wak, aie 
xAlapyos is the Lxx. equivalent of 
FON “Y and in the N.T. (eg., Acts 
xxi. 31 ff, xxii. 24 ff, xxiii. 10 ff, xxiv. 
22) usually represents the Roman 
tribunus militum (see Blass on Acts 
i. c.); it is therefore not necessary 
to find an allusion in the use of the 


word to the Parthian as contrasted 
with the Roman authorities (Mommsen 
y. 343 f. cited by Bousset). 

kat of rAovaror krA.] Not only officials 
will be terror-struck by the signs of 
the approaching end, but all classes of 
society ; wealth and physical strength 
will afford no security (for of icyupot 
see Jer. xxvi. (xlvi.) 5 f, xxxi. (xlviii.) 
14); slaves and free—the contrast 
indicates the deepest of class-distine- 
tions in ancient life—will be huddled 
together in the frantic attempt to 
escape. “Expuwav éavtous xrA. is based 
on Isa. ii. 10, 18 f.: eioéAGere eis Tas 
méTpas Kal Kpimtecbe eis THY yiv...Kat 
Ta XElporolnta TayvTa Katakpv\oucw, 
eiveveykartes eis Ta oma Kal eis Tas 
oxXlopas TOY TeTpaV. 

16. kal Aéyovew Tots dpecty Kal Tais 
mérpats xth.] From Hosea x. 8 épodoww 
Tois dpecw Kadvware tuas, cal tots 
Bouvots Ilecare ef? ras. The words 
were quoted by our Lord on His way 
to the cross, Le. xxiii. 30 rére &p£ovrat 
A€yew Tois Opecw xTA. What sinners 
dread most is not death, but the 
revealed Presence of God. There is 
deep psychological truth in the remark 
of Gen. ili. 8 expvBnoav 6 re Addu Kal 
7) yur avrod amd mpoodmov Kupiov. 
The Apocalyptist foresees the same 
shrinking from the sight of God in the 
last generation of mankind which 
Genesis attributes to the parents of 
the race. But there will then be a 
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further source of terror: the end 
brings with the revelation of God 
“the wrath of the Lamb.” The words 
amo THs G6pyns Tov apviov are pregnant 
with the grave irony which has already 
shewn itself in v. 5f. idov...0 Aéwv... 
kal eidov...apviov. But the situation 
is now reversed. The Lion standing 
before the Throne is the Lamb; the 
Lamb in the great day of His ap- 
pearing is once more the Lion, in 
the terribleness of His wrath. In the 
Gospels opy7 is attributed to Christ 
once only (Me. iii. 5, see note), but 
His scathing denunciations of the 
Pharisees (Mt. xxiii. 14 ff.) and His 
stern predictions of the doom of the 
impenitent make it evident that the 
Sacred Humanity is capable of a 
righteous anger which is the worst 
punishment that the ungodly have to 
fear, more insupportable even than 
the vision of the Divine Purity. 

17. dre HAOev 7 Npepa 7H peyady THs 
épyjs avrav] ‘The great day’ is a 
phrase borrowed from the Prophets 
(Joel ii. 11, 31, Zeph. i. 14; ef. Jude 6). 
Here it is combined with another 
prophetic phrase, ‘the day of wrath’ 
(Zeph. i. 15, 18, ii. 3; ef. Rom. ii. 5). 
The Great Day of the Lord is a dies 
érae to the world. *H)6ey, ‘is already 
come’ (i.e. it came when the signs of 
the end described in vv. 12—14 began). 
Fear anticipates the actual event, for 
there is another seal to be opened be- 
fore the parousia. There have been 
epochs in history when the conscience 


of mankind has antedated the judge- 
ment and believed it imminent. Tis 
opyns avray, sc. the wrath of God and 
of the Lamb: cf. v. 13, xxii. 1. 

kal tis Ovvara orabjva;) ‘And 
who, that has to meet that wrath, can 
hold his ground?’ Cf. Nah. i. 6 axé 
Mpoa@rov opyis avrov Tis VmoaTHoeTaL; 
kal Tis avriatnoerat ev opyn Oupov av- 
trou; Mal. iii. 2 ris vmomevet nucpay 
ciaodov avtov; 7 Tis UmooTHoeTaL ev 
TH Omtacia avrov; Ps, xxxv. (Xxxvi.) 
13 ov wn Ovvevra ornva. The only 
possible answer is given by Christ 
Himself in Le. xxi. 36 dypumveire dé 
ev mavti kaip@ Seopevor, iva karuryvonre 
...oTaGnvat eumpoobey Tov viov Tov av- 
Operrov. 

VII. 1—8. Tr SHALine OF 144,000 
FROM THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 

I. petra tovto eiSov krd.] Cf. iv. 
1, note. The reader expects «at 
bre jvorEev THY odpayida THY EBdouny 
(viii. 1). But two episodes, occupying 
the whole of c. vii, are introduced 
between the loosings of the sixth and 
seventh seals. A similar break follows 
the blowing of the sixth trumpet (x. ~ 
I—xi. 13). The purpose of the present 
pair of visions (I—8, 9—17) is to con- 
trast the preparedness of the Church 
for the coming end with the panic of 
the unprepared world (vi. 15 ff.). 

ém\ ras Téocapas yovias ris yijs. Cf. 
xx. 8. The earth is regarded as rerpa- 
yovos, in view of the four quarters 
from which the winds blow—the 
YRS7 nib23, LXX. of mTEpvyes THS YS, 
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of Isa. xi. 12, Ezek. vii. 2. For of 
réaoapes dveuo. cf. Zech. ii. 6, vi. 5, 
Dan. vii. 2, viii. 8, xi. 4, Me. xiii. 27; 
Enoch (Lxxvi. 7) mentions twelve winds 
(EH. 8. W. N., and the intermediate 
points). 

Kpatotvras Tovs Téaocapas avéyous 
ktd.] At each of the quarters one 
of the four winds is held prisoner by 
an angel appointed to the task. For 
xpareiv, ‘hold fast,’ ‘detain,’ cf. Cant. 
iii. 4 éxparnoa avrov kal ove adifxa 
avrov, JO. XX. 23 dy Twev Kparnre 
[ras auaptias] Kexparnyra. With these 
angel-custodians of the winds may be 
compared the angel 6 ¢yav éefovciay 
émt Tov mupos (xiv. 18) and the “angel 
of the waters” (xvi. 5). The angels of 
the winds control their movements ; 
it is their mission to prevent out- 
breaks of elemental fury. According 
to Jewish belief a terrific storm was to 
usher in the end, ef. Orac. Sibyll. viii. 
204 f. wodAn O€ Te Naihame TUPay | yatay 
epnuooet: vexpav © émavactacis eorau. 
Mnre émt wav dSevdpov: the trees are 
specified, as suffering most severely 
from the violence of the winds. The 
change of case (yis...dadacons...dév- 
dpov) answers to a subtle difference in 
the force of emi; the winds blow on 
land and sea, but the trees are singled 
out for a direct attack. 

2. Kal eidov Gddov dyyedov dvaBai- 
vovra xtd.] <A fifth angel is seen 
mounting up from the sunrising, ie. 
from the Orient; amd dvarodéy is 
the usual Lxx. phrase (Gen. xi. 2, Mt. 
li. 1) or less frequently, dd dvarodjs 
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(Num. iii. 38, B), but 7Aéov is some- 
times expressed (Jos. i. 15, xiii. 5; 
Isa. xi. 11, 14, Apoe. xvi. 12). From 
the writer's point of view the Hast 
is the direction of Palestine and the 
countries beyond it ; and it was fitting 
that the angel who is to seal the 
tribes of Israel should appear from 
that quarter. Or there may be a re- 
ference to Ezek. xliii. 2 i8od d0&a Geod 
*Iapand pxeto Kata THY GdoY THY mpos 
dvaro\ds, Mal. iy. 2 (iii. 20) avaredet 
vpiv...jrvos Suxacoovyns. The angel’s 
ascent implies that he has been em- 
ployed in some service on the earth, 
and now rises into the sky to deliver 
his message. 

exovta appayida Geod (avros] Shpa- 
yis is here the signet-ring = daxrvduos 
(Gen. xli. 42, Esther iii. 10, viii. 2 ff, 
Dan. vi. 17, 1 Mace. vi. 15), which 
the Oriental monarch uses to give 
validity to official documents or to 
mark his property. The symbolism 
seems to be based on Ezek. ix. 4, 
where a man provided with an ink- 
horn is bidden to set a mark QA, 
onpetoy, ie. the letter MN which in 
the older script was cruciform, see 
Hastings, D. B. i. p. 71) on the fore- 
heads of the righteous in Jerusalem, 
with a view to their being spared in 
an impending massacre. But for a 
mark made by the pen of a scribe 


the Apocalyptist, who has lately had 


before him the vision of the sealed 
roll, substitutes the impression of the 
Divine signet-ring. The conception 
of a Divine sealing occurs freely in 
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St Paul (2 Cor. i. 22 6 kal oppayird- 
pevos pas, Eph. i 13 eoppayiaOnre To 
Tvevpare, iv. 30 TO Tvedpa TO ayo TOU 
Geod, ev & eodhpayicbnte cis nucpay 
dro\vtpocews), and once in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jo. vi. 27 rotrov yap 6 marnp 
éeoppayicev 6 eds). In post-Apostolic 
writings ‘the seal of the Lord’ is 
either Baptism (Herm. sim. ix. 16 
7 opayis ody ro vdep éariv, Clem. 
Al. quis div. 42 ro Tédeov airG dv- 
axrnptov émiotnaas THY oppayida Tod 
kupiov), or the chrism which followed 
it. Here the seal, being in the hands of 
an angel, can hardly be sacramental. 
The general sense is well given in 
2 Tim. ii. 19 6 pevToL orepeds Oepedtos 
TOU Geod EaTNKED, exo my oppayida 
TavTny "Eyvo KUptos TOUS dvras avrou 
KTA. Cf Orig. in Joann. t. i. 1 ris obv 
adn ty 7 oppayis n emt Tov perodmray 
7 TO dvopa TOU dpviou kal TO dvou.a TOU 
garpos avtod; With Geod (avros cf. 
x. 6, XV. 7: the phrase, which is fairly 
common in the N.T. (Mt.2, Acts}, Paul®, 
 Heb.‘, Apoc.*), rests on the ‘3 by of 

the O.T. (Jos. iy 1oPess xi, 3) Git. 

2), Hos. i. 10 (ii. 2)). In the Apoc. 
it suggests a contrast between the 
God of Christ and of Christians and 
the nonentities (1 Cor, viii. 4) of pagan 
worship. 

kat &kpa&ev povrA peyddy xrd.| The 
first care of the Angel with the Seal 


gs. B. 


is to prohibit the angels of the winds 
from letting loose the elements until 
his work of sealing is done. For dov7 
pey. see vi. 10, The angels of the 
winds are identified with the winds, 
as the angels of the Churches with 
the societies they represent (see i, 20, 
note); it is theirs to hurt or not as 
they will, unless withheld by a special 
prohibition (ois €866n avrois dducjoat... 
#9 aduxnonre). The restraint which is 
put upon them represents the Divine 
postponement of the catastrophe until 
the Church is ready (xxi. 2). 

For ois...avrois see ii. 7, note; and 
for dduceiy=Admrew, cf. ii, 11, note, 
vi. 6. 

3, Gypt ofpayicwpev rods Sovdous 
kth.] Of. Apoe. ix. 4, xiv. 1, xxi. 43 
a mark (ydpayya) of the opposite 
character is mentioned in xiii 16, 
xiv. 9, xx. 4. On r. dovdAous Tod Geod 
see Apoe, i. I, ii, 20, xix. 2, 5, xxii. 3, 6. 
“Hypa, addressed by an angel to angels, 
points to the bond of a common service 
which links angels with the saints: 
‘they are the servants of the God 
whom we also serve.’ 

4—8. kal ijxovea Tov dpiOyov KrAr.] 
The Seer does not witness the sealing, 
but he hears the number of the sealed 
announced, and who they are. "Eodpa- 
Yur pEvor : the gender is determined 
by rods Suede: (v. 3); WH. places a 
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comma after yiA., but perhaps un- 
necessarily. The sum is 12 x 12,000, 
and each of the tribes of Israel con- 
tributes an equal proportion. The 
tribes are named separately in the 
order; Judah, Reuben, Gad, Asher, 
Naphtali, Manasseh, Simeon, Leyi, 
Issachar, Zebulon, Joseph (ie. H- 
phraim), Benjamin. 

Lists of the patriarchs or of the 
tribes occur in Gen. xxxv. 22 ff., xlvi. 
8 ff, xlix, Exod. i. 1 ff, Num. i, ii, 
xiii. 4 ff., xxvi., xxxiv., Deut. xxvii. 
11 ff, xxxiii. 6 ff, Josh. xiii—xxii., 
Judg. vy. 1 Chron. ii—viii., xii. 24 ff, 
xxvii. 16ff., Ezek. xlviii.; a comparative 
table will be found in Hastings, D. B. 
iy. p. 811. The order differs more or 
less in every case. The Apocalyptic 
order starts with the tribe from which 
Christ came (cf. ¢. v. 5); and then 
proceeds to the tribe of the firstborn 
son of Jacob, which heads most of the 
O.T. lists ; next come the tribes located 
in the North, broken by the mention of 
Simeon and Levi, who in other lists 
usually follow Reuben or Judah; while 
Joseph and Benjamin bring up the 
rear. This arrangement seems to have 
been suggested partly by the birth 
order of the patriarchs and partly 
by the geographical situation of the 
tribes ; Christian associations have pro- 
bably determined the place of Judah 
and of the Galilean tribes. Since Levi 
is counted in, it has been necessary 
to omit one of the other tribes; the 


omitted name is Dan, a tribe which 
perhaps is dropped also, together with 
Zebulun, in 1 Chron. ii. 3—viii., but 
see Enc. Bibl. i. p. 996, note 4. A 
mystical reason was: given for the 
omission of Dan from the Apocalyptic 
list by Irenaeus yv. 30. 2 “Hieremias... 
et tribum ex qua veniet [ Antichristus] 
manifestavit dicens: ex Dan audie- 
mus vocem velocitatis eyuorum eius 
(Jer. viii. 16)...et propter hoc non an- 
numeratur tribus haec in Apocalypsi 
cum his quae salvantur.” Cf. Hippo- 
lytus de Antichristo 14 éomep yap éx 
Tis “lovda hudjs 6 xpioTds yevvarar, 
otras éx THs Aav dudfjs 6 avrixpioros 
yevrrnOnoera. So Arethas: 7 pvdq rov 
Aay da ro &€& adbtis Tov ’Avtiypiorov 
tiktecOar Tait Aourais ov ovvtétakrat, 
GN avri adrijs 7 Tod Aevl ds iepareKy 
eis peptopov éeyoueyn. Hither from a 
misunderstanding of Gen. xlix. 17 or 
from the story of Judges xviii. (cf. 
Targ. Jon. on Exod. xvii. 8), Dan is 
associated in Rabbinical lore with idol- 
atry and apostasy (see Shabbath 66) ; 
the Testaments of the xii Patriarchs 
(Dan 5) seem to predict an alliance . 
between Dan and Beliar. On the 
late Christian tradition which assigns 
Antichrist to this tribe, see Bousset 
Antichrist, p. 112 ff.; it may partly 
be due to Jewish sources, and partly 
have been suggested by the omission 
of Dan from the Apocalyptic list. 

It is more important to enquire 
whether the Apocalyptist intends the 
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144,000 sealed Israelites to represent 
the elect of Israel (cf. Rom. xi. 5 
Aippa kar’ exdoynv xapiros), the Jewish 
Christians (Victorinus), or the whole 
number of the faithful (Primasius: ‘om- 
nis significatur ecclesia,” and so Bede). 
The third of these views is supported 
by (a) the tendency of the Apocalypse 
to regard the Church as the true Israel 
(cf. e.g. ii. 9, iii. 9 ff.), (b) the use of the 
same number in xiv. 1 for the followers 
of the Lamb, whose foreheads bear the 
names of God and Christ, and (c) the 
circumstance that none are sealed 
but the 144,000 of Israel. Had it 
been the purpose of the Apocalyptist 
to distinguish between two bodies of 
the elect, he would surely have repre- 
sented both as alike receiving the seal 
which was to mark the “servants of 
God”; but the sealing is expressly 
limited to the twelve tribes. It follows 
that the Israel of the first vision is 
coextensive with the whole Church 
(cf. Orig. in Joann. t. i. 1, Renan, 
VAntechrist, p. 390), and the dyAos 
modvs of v. 9 have been sealed already 
in their capacity of elect Israelites. 
The two visions depict the same body, 
under widely different conditions ; in 
vv. 4—8 the true Israelites (Jo. i. 17, 
Rom. ii. 29, Gal. vi. 16) of a single 
generation are marshalled under the 
banners of their several tribes for the 


campaign which is yet before them, 
whereas in vv.9—17 all the generations 
of the faithful appear in their countless 
numbers, no longer needing the safe- 
guard of the Divine Seal, but triumph- 
antandatrest. Cf. Beatus: “cxlivmillia 
omnino ecclesia est ; quid sit ex omni 
tribu exposuit dicens ea: omni gente.” 

o—17. THE ‘TRIUMPH OF THE 
INNUMERABLE MULTITUDE. 

Q. pera Tadra eidov xrd.| The second 
vision, introduced by a fresh pera 
Tatra, presents a series of sharp con- 
trasts when compared with the first. 
In the first, the concourse can be 
counted ; in the second, it is incalcu- 
lably great. In the first, it is drawn 
from the twelve tribes of Israel; in 
the second, from every nation. In 
the first, it is being prepared for 
imminent peril; in the second, it is 
victorious and secure. 

kal Sod dyNos odds krd.] Of, xix. 
1,6. The writer perhaps recalls the © 
yast crowd that thronged our Lord 
during His ministry ; see Mc. iv. 1, v. 
Omi, al, UG. sam, ih, VO; Yak By esbh Gy nee 
*Ov dpiOunoat adrév ovdels édvvaro, in 
contrast with v. 4 jKovoa Tov apiOpov $ 
possibly there is an allusion to Gen. 
eVon5 eS Mode 2n (Cis Elie: xine 02) lan 
the Church, which is Abraham’s seed, 
the promise of a countless progeny 
will at length be realised (Gal. iii. 7, 
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29). With ék mavtds @Ovous krh. cf. 
Apoe, v. 9, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15 5 
this favourite formula found a daily 
illustration in the polyglott cosmo- 
politan crowd who jostled one another 
in the agora or on the quays of the 
Asian seaport towns. “‘Eordres (a 
constructio ad sensum ; the crowd is 
in thought resolved into the plurality 
of its countless constituents) évémuov 
tov Opovov xrA. Hitherto only the 
Elders, the (da, and the Angels have 
had places assigned to them in the 
presence of God and of the Lamb, but 
in this prospective vision the presence- 
chamber is crowded with a vast 
assemblage of men; drawn from every 
nation upon earth and by some unex- 
plained process transported to heaven. 
Perhaps no passage in the Apocalypse 
has had so wide an influence on popular 
eschatology. The symbolism must not 
however be pressed into the service 
of the fancy which places redeemed 
humanity in a localised abode of God 
and of Angels. Life “before the 
Throne of God” is life wherever 
spent, if it is dominated by a joyful 
consciousness of the Divine Presence 
and Glory. The present picture must 
be correlated with that of cc. xxi, 
xxii, where the future state is pre- 
sented in the light of a City descending 
from Heaven, yet possessing within 
its walls the Throne of God. 

The scene of vii. 9 ff. anticipates the 
final condition of redeemed humanity. 
Like the Transfiguration before the 
Passion, it prepares the Seer to face 
the evil which is yet to come. 


mepiBeBrnuévovs oTodas evkds 
krd.] The construction is much 
broken, as if in sympathy with the 
rapture and abandon of the moment. 
(GyXos ... EoTa@TES...TEPLBEBANPEVOUS ... 
kal doivikes...kai kpa¢ovow). The ace. 
mepiBeBAnpévovs Seems to presuppose 
an eiSov, understood in iéou (WM. pp. 
671, 724; Blass, Gr. p. 81); mepiBe- 
BAnuévoris an obvious correction. The 
whole company of the elect are now 
seen clad in the white robes which in 
yi. 11 distinguish the Martyrs ; what 
thesymbol hererepresents is explained 
below, v. 13 f., where see notes. 

oivixes év Tais yepolv aitav] Soi- 
ves, palm branches (=xadAvvépa poi- 
virov (Ley. xxiii. 40), pvAAa ¢. (2 Esdr. 
xviii. (viii.) 15) or Baia d. (Jo. xii. 13)), 
as in 2 Mace. x. 7 hoivixas €xyovres nv- 
xapiorouy ; cf. Pollux i. 244 rod pevror 
oivikos Kat o KAddos Opevipas poimé 
kaheira. They were carried at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and used in 
constructing the shelters on the house- 
tops required on that occasion (Lev. 
xxiii. 42, 2 Esdras Jd. cc.); an allusion 
to these oxnvai may be latent in 2. 15 
oknvece. em avrovs. But palm- 
branches were regarded as appro- 
priate at any season of joy or triumph ; 
the Triumphal Entry (Jo. Z. ¢.) may be 
in view, or such a scene as that 
described in 1 Mace. xiii. 51 <io7jAOev 
eis avtay [sc. THY “lepovcadnu]...uera 
aiveoews kal Baiwv...dre. cuverpiBn 
€xOpos peyas €& "Iopand, or in 2 Mace. 
lc. Cf. Verg. Aen. vy. 111 “palmae, pre- 
tium victoribus” ; Pausanias, Arcad. 
48 ets d€ thy SeEvdy €ore Kal mavtaxod 
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TO vikavte emiriOépevos hoimE; Tert. 
scorp. 12 “palmis victoriae insignes 
revelantur scilicet de Antichristo 
triumphantes”; Andreas: rovs tijs 


vixens xXapaxtnpiotiKods KAddovs...Pot- 
vikev Tai xepo exovres. Deissmann’s 


suggestion (Bible Studies, p. 370) 
needs confirmation. 

10, xalkpatovow havi peyahn KA. | 
The polyglott multitude (x mavrds 
ZOvous...Kal yAwooay, v. 9) shouts its 
praises as with one voice; for dov7 
peyadn see vi. I0, vii. 2, The key 
note of the strain is 7 cwrnpia (cf. xii. 
10, xix. 1); those who raise it have 
all experienced the great deliverance 
(w. 14) which they ascribe to God and 
the Lamb: cf. Ps. iii. 9 rod kupiov 7 
carnpia. To cry ‘H cornpia TO beg 
kal t@ dpviwis equivalent to attributing 
to Both the title of Serrp, so freely 
given by the loyal or pliant cities of 
Asia to the Emperors, but belonging 
in Christian eyes only to God and to 
His Christ. The Pastoral Epistles 
supply examples of both applications, 
(1) 1 Tim. i. 1 Geod T@TNpos por, WR vee 
Tit. i. 3, iii, 4 rod cwrjpos nyu. Oeod: 
(2) Tit. i. 4 Xpsorod “Incov rod garhpos 
par, ii. 13 Tov peydhou Oeod kal oorh- 
pos Tp. Xpurrov "Inood, iii. 6 dra’ Ingod 
Xpicrod Tov Tw@Thpos pov. For a 
ger. compare Jo. iv. 22 9 o. ék Tov 
*Iovdalav eoriv, Acts iv. 12 ovK gorw 
ev Gdd@ ovderi 7 o., Jude 3 ypadew... 


Tepl THs KoWhs HudY GwoTnpias. Te Oe 
nuov: cf. v. 3, note. The elect of 
mankind claim God as their God, 
since He is the God of Christ (Jo. 
Xela POU llaat 2). 

Il. kat mdyres of ayyedot iornkevoay 
ktd.] Idod (exclaims Andreas) pia 
exkAnola dyyéov kai avOperev. The 
Angels endorse the ascription of 
praise, as in iv. 11 ff. They form, as 
there, a circle round the Throne, 
outside the Elders and the (éa; their 
position relatively to the é6yAos mods 
is not stated, but the exigencies of 
the scene appear to require that they 
should stand nearer the Throne. For 
the 6yAos it is sufficient to be ¢vamoy 
Tov Opovov (vv. 9, 15), seeing the God 
Whom they serve. 

kal émecay...eml Ta mpdcama avTay 
krd.| Cf. iv. 10, xi. 16; and for duny, 
i. 7, V. 14, xix. 4. The Angels, while 
adding their ‘Amen’ to the doxology 
of the Church, offer their own tribute - 
in other words. It is addressed to 
the Majesty on the throne, Whom 
like the redeemed they call their God 
(v. 12); the Lamb is not included as 
in vy. 13. The ascription is sevenfold, 
as in v. 12, but it does not exactly 
agree with any of the previous dox- 
ologies, although each of its features 
has occurred in one or more of them ; 
for evAoyia ef, y. 12, 133 d0€a, i. 6, iv. 
Il, V. 12, 13 ; copia, V. 123 evxapioria, 
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iv. 9; Teun, iv. 9, II, V. 12,13; dvvauss, 
iv. II, V. 123 ioxvs, V. 12; see notes 
ad ii. As in y¥. 12, each word is 
emphasized by the article. The con- 
cluding apyy is perhaps a liturgical 
addition, but it rests on good 
authority. 

13. xat drexpién cis ex rar wpecSv- 
tépwv xr\.] An Elder intervenes, as 
in y. 5, to interpret the vision. For 
arexpiéy see Me. ix. 5 note; fora 
similar use of dwoxpiveo@a: in the LXX. 
ef. Cant. ii. 10 amoxpiverar adedGidos 
pov xat héyet pot “Avaora, edéé The 
Elder anticipates the questions which 
the Seer was ready to put (otrot...rives 
ciciv; wéGev HAGov;); Bede: “inter- 
rogat ut doceat.” The vision was not 
a mere spectacular display, but a 
revelation; and its points must not 
be missed. Tas crodas ras Nevxas, the 
white robes which arrest attention: 
cf. crodds Aevxas, %. O, note. 

14. xatelpnxa atré xtt.] Cf Zech. 
iv. 2, 5 cat etwev mpds pe Ti od Bdérers ; 
w.kat etrev...00 ywooxers Ti €oTiy 
radta; xat eima Ovyi, xvpec. If the 
perfect (cionxa) is to be pressed here, 
it must be explained as meaning that 
to the Seer’s mind the whole scene 
was still fresh and vivid, that he 
seemed to himself to have but just 
spoken, as if the echoes of his voice 
were not yet silent On the quasi- 
aoristic use of the perfect in this 


book, see y. 7, note. Kupre, so the 
O.T. apocalyptic writers address a 
superhuman person ; ef. Dan. x. 16 f, 
Zech. iv. 5, 13; or xvpce may be merely 
the ‘sir’ of courtesy, as in Jo. xx. 15, 
where it is addressed to one whe is 
supposed to be a xproupés. 3d oidas 
is at once a confession of ignorance, 
and an appeal for information; ef 
Ezek. xxxvii. 3 rat eier mpds pé...Bi 
(joera Ta Goréa Tatra; cal cima Kupie, 
od éxiotn tavra. Contrast the od 
oidas of Jo. xxi. 15 ff 

kat ciréy pot Otroi eiow of épyouercs 
xtA.] Theanswer covers both questions 
(rives, xat woGev;). ‘These who wear 
the white robes are such as come (ei 
EpYOuevor, timeless, cf. WM. Rp 444) 
out of the Great Tribulation’ The 
reference is probably to Dan, xii. 1 Th. 
éorar xatpds Odivreas, EAXvis ofa ov 
yéeyorer ad’ js yeyerntas EGves ; ef. Me. 
mili. 1g. There is a Oris “Incod 
which His servants share (@. 9, ii 
9 f), but the Great Tribulation @ 
Od. 7 pey., ch Acts Vill. 10 9 Suvauis p 
Geod 7 xadoupéry peyady) is the super- 
latively great crisis of trial through 
which all must pass (iii. 10), and from 
which the servants of God alone 
emerge unscathed. The present 
vision, which anticipates the issue of 
the final judgement, represents the 
latter as already delivered out of the 
evil to come 
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kal émAvvay Tas crodds avTay KTA. | 
The conception comes partly from 
Exod. xix. 10, 14, where the Israelites 
wash their clothes before the law- 
giving; partly from Gen. xlix. 11 
mAvveEl ev olv@ THY TTOANY avTOv, Kal ev 
¢ pts oie 
aivate orapvAns thy mepiBorny avrTov. 
The crodai of the redeemed, however, 
are not epvOpai (cf. Isa. Ixiii. 1), but 
Reval. Hence émAvvay is explained by 
edevxavav (Tert. candidaverunt, Prim. 
candidas fecerunt, V g. dealbaverunt) ; 
cf. Ps. 1. (li) 9, which may also be 
in view: qAvveis pe, kal vmep xLdva 
AevkavOncouar: cf. Isa. i. 18 day dow 
ai dpapriat vpav ws PowL.Kovy, ws xL0va 
Aeveava, cay Sé dow ws KOKKIVOY, OS 
Zptov hevkave. Aevkaivew is used in 
reference to the fuller’s art, cf. Me. ix. 
3 Ta ipatia avrou éyévero otidBovra 
Revka Alay, ota yvahels em) THs ys ov 
Sdvarat ovtws heveavat. The whiteness 
of the saints’ robes is gained ev 
T@ aipate tov apviov; ct. ee Bevan O; 
parallels which ought to have saved 
some ancient writers (e.g. Tertullian, 
scorp. 12; Arethas: 7 vmép xpiorod 
ékxvows) from the mistake of under- 
standing the Blood of the Lamb here 
to mean the blood of martyrs shed for 
His sake; the candidatus martyrum 
exercitus itself owes its whiteness 
to the Great Sacrifice. Cf Beatus: 
“Ai sunt qui venerunt etc.: non ut 
aliqui putant martyres soli sunt, sed 
omnis ecclesia; non enim ‘in sanguine 
suo’ lavari dixit...sed in sanguine 
agni.” To aipa tov dpviov is the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, 
19, 1 Jo. i.7, Rom. iii. 25, v. 9, Eph. 
i. 7, Col. i. 20, Heb. ix. 14; the paradox 
Revealver év aipare is in accord with 


the manner of this book, where violent 
contrasts abound. The aorists émAvvay, 
édevkavay, look back to the life on 
earth when the cleansing was effected 
(Me. ii. 10). The act is ascribed to 
the saints themselves, and not to 
Christ, as is the act of redemption 
(i. 5, TO Avoayri, V. 9 Hydpacas); the 
saints are not passive recipients of 
redemption, but cooperate with the 
Divine grace by repentance and faith 
and the use of the Sacraments (Acts 
XXIl, 16 Bdmruca Kal dmddovoa Tas 
duaprias gov: Mt. xxvi. 27f. miete && 
avrod mdvres, TovTo yap éaTw TO aiua 
pov tis SuaOyKns TO mepl moAdOv ék- 
xuvvdpevov eis Aheow apapriay), and 
by vigilance and victory over sin 
(Greil 11): 

15. Ova Tovro elow evdmvov Tov 
Opdvov rod Oeot] Ara rodro refers to 
the whole of the preceding sentence 
(kat érAvvav...rod dpviov). The purifi- 
cation of the conscience and character 
derived in their lifetime from faith in 
the Blood of Jesus Christ (Acts xv. 9, 
Heb. ix. 14) had fitted them for the 
Presence of God; ef. Mt. v. 8 paxdouos 
of kaapol rH Kapdia, bre avrot roy Geor 
dbovra. See Hphes. v. 26 f. for a 
picture of the Church in her final _ 
purity, fresh from the bath of a perfect 
absolution—py éyovea oidoy 7 putida 
i} re Tov ToLovTaY, ayia Kal 4uopos. 

kal Aarpevovow avT@ nuepas Kal YUKTOS 
kth.| Of. xxii, 3 of dotdou avrou 
harpevoovow ard. On Aarpevew see 
Lightfoot, Philippians (iii. 3). Inthe 
Lxx.(excepting Daniel) it is the normal 
equivalent of 71, as distinguished 
from the priestly NIY which is usually 
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represented by Aecrovpyeiv. Since the 
members of the Church are ‘priests 
unto God’ (i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6) Nevroupyeiy 
might have been expected here and 
in xxii. 3 rather than Aarpevew. But 
the conception is that of a vast 
worshipping congregation, and the 
use of Aecrovpyeiv would rather have 
suggested that of an exclusive priest- 
hood admitted to the sanctuary, while 
the great majority were content to 
pray without (Le. i. 10, 21). “Ev ro 
va@ avtov. The Israelite who was not 
a Priest or Levite did not proceed 
beyond the fepov, one tribe alone 
haying access to the vaos. But in the 
Eternal Temple the Seer sees the 
whole ‘Israel of God’ admitted to the 
vaés, and the occasion for the Aecroupyia 
of a tribal or special priesthood has 
disappeared, all being priests and all 
serving in the Presence of God. The 
mention of a temple must be cor- 
rected by the later revelation in 
€, XXi. 22 kal vady ovk cidov év avrh, 
6 yap kuptos...vaos avtiis eotw. The 
‘temple’ is here the Divine Presence, 
realized and enjoyed ; ev TO va@ adrov 
is equivalent to ¢vdmiov tod Opdvov 
(wv. 9, 15). 

The darpeca of the Church is not 
interrupted by nightfall (for ijuépas 
kal pu«rds see Le. xviii. 7, 1 Thess. v. 5, 
Apoe. iv. 8). Even the Temple had 
its night offices ; see I Chron. ix. 33 
mepa Kal wé € ém avrois (rots Walro- 
Bois) e ey Tois epyors, Ps. cxxxiii. (exxxiv.) 
2 év tais vuély emdpare yxelpas tua eis 
ta aya. The Church inherited the 
practice, and the stillness of the night 
was broken by the vigil services of 
the early times (Batiffol, Bréviaire, 
p. 2 ff.) and at a later date, in monastic 
communities, by the matin-lauds, 
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But the vision of ceaseless worship 
is realized only when life itself is 
regarded as a service. The con- 
secration of all life to the service of 
God is the goal to which our present 
worship points, and it is symbolized 
by the Apocalyptist’s Aarpevovow 
npépas kal vuxrds. Here again the 
later vision of the closing chapter 
corrects the earlier: cf. Apoc. xxi. 25, 
xxii. 5 wwé ove Zora ert. Cf. Andreas: 
TO yap Nuepas Kat vuKTas éevravOa Snhot 
TO dkaramavaotov. 

kal 6 kaOnwevos emt tov Opovov oxn- 
veécet ér avrovs] Perpetual service 
will find its stimulus and its reward 
in the perpetual vision of Him Who 
is served. Sxnvodv represents JY i in 
the Luxx. (Jud. v. 17, Vili. 11 (B), 3 Regn. 
vili.14(A)); in the N.T. its use is limited 
to the Johannine writings (Jo. i. 14, 
Apoe. Vii. 15, xii. 12, xiiL 6, xxi 3): 
The reference both here and in xxi. 3 
is to the O.T. promise that God would 
‘walk’ or ‘dwell’ in Israel (Lev. xxvi. 
22 évmepinatnow év vpiv, Zech. ii. 10 
KaTacknvece év wéo@ cov, 2. Vili. 3, 8, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 27 orat 7) katacxnvecis 
pov ev avrois) The assonance of 
oxnvorrv, J2¥, N2Y, has probably 
suggested the use of oxnvouv both in 
Jo. lc. (6 oyos...€oKrvacev év pir) 
and in Apoe. vii, xxi. Skyvdoer er 
avrovs (here only: ef. xxi. 3 oxnvece 
per’ adrov) brings in the further idea of 
God’s Presence as a protection from all 
fear of evil, with reference perhaps to 
Isa. iv. 5 f., where the Pillar of the 
Exodus suggests the overshadowing of 
Israel by the Shekinah. An allusion 
to the oxnvai of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles is also possible; see v. 9, note. 

The Apocalyptist now passes from 
the present tense to the future (oxn- 
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voce, cf. v. 16 f.); the vision becomes 
a prediction. 

16. od mewdoovow ere xtd.| An- 
dreas: e«lxdras tov yap Gprov tov 
ovpavav kal To dap Tis Cons eEovar. 
This verse, with part of the next, is 
borrowed from Isa. xlix. 10 where of 
Israel returning from exile we read: 
ov mewacovow ovdé Supjnoovow, ovdé 
matd&e. avtovs Kavowv ovdé 6 Atos, 
GX 6 édedy avrovs mapakadécet, Kal 
Ova mnydv vdarov d&eu avrovs. The 
changes which the Apocalyptist makes 
are interesting: kavowy (the sirocco, 
cf. Mt. xx. 12, Le. xii. 55, Jac. i. 11) is 

changed into wav xadpa (Latt. aestus, 
scorching heat of any kind), sapa- 
kahéoet (Bai32?) kat G&ev into troiavet 
kal ddnynoet, While 6 édedy avrovs 
becomes To apvioy. 

For the interpretation of od recwa- 
covow here see Jo. vi. 35, and for ov 
dupjoovow, Jo. iv. 14, Vi. 35, Vii. 37. 
With ovdé way xadpa contrast xvi. 9. 
Taicy ér for réon én’ is an attractive 
conjecture; it agrees with mard&y 
“Isa. 2. ¢.), and for the itacism cf. the 
apparatus here and. at ix. 5. 

17. 6rt TO dpviov KrdA.] TO dpviov 
-e ava pécoyv Tov Opovov looks back to 
c. Vv. 6 év péop tr. Op. apviov. *Ava 
pécov (used here only in Apoc.) is 
usually ‘between,’ ‘amongst’ (cf. Mt. 
xiii. 25, Me. vii. 31, 1 Cor. vi. 5), but 
it sometimes stands for ev péo@ (e.g. 
Jos. xix. 1, Sir. xxvii. 2, Mt. xiii. 25), 
and this must be its meaning here. 
Td dpviov...moipavei is a bold mixture 
of two metaphors. Toipaivew has 
been used of Christ in ii. 27, where 

and in xii. 5, xix. 15, there is a 
reference to Ps. ii. 9; here the con- 
text guides us to Isa. xl 11 os 


TONY Trolmavet TO ToLuvLov avTod, OY to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, but especially to Ps. 
KRU. (Kx) fF: Kupuos mowpaiver pé... 
oOdnyncoey je, xxix. (Ixxx.) I 6 rowpalver 
Tov “Iopa7A...0 odnyav aol mpoBara. 
In Christ the Shepherd has taken the 
nature of the sheep; the omy 6 
xaos is Himself of the fold (75 dpviov). 
On rrotmaivew see ii. 27, note. “Odnyetv 
no less than ropaivew has an interesting 
history in Biblical Greek. It is used 
of the Divine guidance of Israel (Exod. 
xv. 13, Deut. i. 33), of the guidance of 
individual lives (Ps. vy. 9, Ixxxv. 
(ixxxvi.) 11, Sap. ix. 11); of the work 
of the Spirit of Christ (Jo. xvi. 13); 
and lastly, in this place, of the work of 
Christ Himself in the future order. 
The Divine shepherding and guidance 
of men belongs to the future as well 
as to the present life, and in the future 
only meets with a full response (cf. Jo. 
x. 4, Apoc. xiv. 4). 

emt Cwis myyas vdarov| The oraer 
emphasizes ¢w7js—‘to Life’s water- 
springs, Vg.ad vitae fontes aquarum ; 
Alford well compares 1 Pet. iii. 21 
capkods amdbeots prov. Isa. 1. ¢. by 
DD ‘yiald supplies emi m. vd.; (wis is 
perhaps from Jer. ii. 13 [6 Aads pou] eye 
évkatéAurov, Tyny voatos Cons (Ap 
DYn DY), The change of order gives - 
prominence to the mention of life. It 
is to God as the Fountain of life (Ps. 
XXXV. (KXxVi.) Io mapa coe mnyn Coffs) 
that the Lamb leads His sheep: ef. 
xxi. 6, xxii. 1,17. The interpretation 
is again supplied by the Johannine 
Gospel; see Jo. iv. 12, 14; Vii. 38 f. 
The plurals myyas vdarwv are perhaps 
not to be pressed, being merely echoes 
of the Hebrew (cf. viii. 10, xiv. 7, xvi. 
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4); if they have any significance here, 
they point to the secondary sources 
which are replenished by the Fountain 
itself, or to the manifold energies 
of the one Christ-life (1 Cor. xii. 
4 ff.), as the mvevpara of i. 4 ete. re- 
present the dsarpécers xapioparey of 
the One Spirit. 

kal e€areler 6 beds mav Saxpvoy 
xrA.] Yet another reference to the 
O.T.; cf. Isa. xxv. 8 where the Lxx. 
have adeidev Kupuos 6 beds mav Saxpvoy 
amo mavros mpogemov, but Symmachus, 
influenced perhaps by his recollections 
of this passage, renders TM!) by kal 
e€areiver. The sentence occurs again 
with verbal changes in ¢ xxi. 43 
indeed, the whole of the episode 
c. Vii. g—17 finds echoes in the last 
two chapters of the book, where the 
climax here anticipated is fully de- 
scribed. On the main thought see 
Tertullian de res. carn. 58 “delebit 
deus omnem lacrimam ab oculis 
eorum, utique ex iisdem oculis qui 
retro fleyerant, quique adhuc flere 
potuissent, si non omnem lacrimae 
imbrem indulgentia divina siccaret... 
dolor et maeror et gemitus...quomodo 
auferentur, nisi cessaverint causae ?... 
ubi casus adversi apud Deum, aut ubi 
incursus infesti apud Christum ?... 
quae infirmitas post virtutem? quae 
imbecillitas post salutem ?” 

Beati—so Bede sums up in the 
words of the second Beatitude—que 
lugent, quoniam ipst consolabuntur. 

VIII 1—13. Tau Oprenine oF 
THE SEVENTH SEAL; THE HALF- 
HOUR'S SILENCH: THE FIRST FOUR 
TRUMPET-BLASTS. 
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I. kal drav jvokev tHv oppayida 
tv éBdounv] The sequence broken 
by the two visions of ¢. vii. is resumed. 
The Lamb opens the last of the seals 
(cf. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 12), and the book 
can now be unrolled and read. We 
expect the catastrophe, which had 
been foreboded by the signs and by the 
panic that followed the penultimate 
opening, at length to supervene. But 
all is still; there is neither sight nor 
sound to indicate the approach of the 
end. 

“Oray is substituted for ére, which 
is used on previous occurrences of 
the formula, perhaps with the view 
of emphasizing the uncertainty of the 
time of the end; cf. Me. xi. 19, Apoe. 
iv. 9, where it implies the indefinite 
repetition of an act. The construc- 
tion halts between orav dvoién and dre 
nvogev. Blass (Gr. p. 218) prefers to 
regard it as due to linguistic de- 
terioration, urging that in late Greek 
éray and ore are indistinguishable. 
"Hyor€ev, SC. TO dpvioy, as in Vi. I. 

eyévero avy €v T@ ovpav@ xTA.] 
Heaven, hitherto resonant with voices, 
now holds its peace: neither Elder nor 
Angel offers a word of explanation 
(vy. 5, vii. 13); there is neither chorus 
of praise nor cry of adoration (iv. 8, 
It, v. 9f, 12 f, vii. 10, 12); no (gov 
calls "Epyov (vi. 3 ete.); no thunders 
issue from the Throne (iy. 5). This 
silence does not spell a cessation of 
the Divine workings (Ign. Eph. 19 ev 
novxia Ocod empaxén, Magn. 8 Aéoyos 
dro ovyns mpoeAOav), but a temporary 
suspension of revelation; cf. Renan, 
PAntechrist, p. 391 “le premier acte 
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du mystére est terminé.” There is a 
partial parallel i i Apoc. agi oppayicoy 
a Addnoav ai é€mra Bpovral, Kal py 
avra ypans, but there the Seer hears 
though he may not impart; here the 
Seer himself is kept in ignorance. 

The remark of Victorinus, “signi- 
ficatur initium quietis aeternae,’ is 
attractive, but exegetically irrelevant; 
ovyy is not characteristic of the 
heavenly rest. Nor is it more to the 
point to refer to such passages as 
Hab. ii. 20, Zeph. i. 7, Zech. ii. 13; 
the Apocalyptic silence is in heaven 
and not on earth. 

@s npiwpov, sc. xpovoy (Prim. fere 
semihora, Vg. quasi media hora), 
ace. of duration. The adjective is ar. 
Aey., nptoptoy being the usual form. 
For dpa, as the twelfth part of the 
natural day, see Jo. i. 4o, iv. 6, xix. 14, 
Acts v. 7, X. 3. 

Half-an-hour, though a relatively 
short time, is a long interval in a 
drama, and makes an impressive 
break between the Seals and the 
Trumpets. 

2. kal eidov tos émra dyyédous 
xrA.| Seven Angels are required by 
the situation, and the number finds a 
parallel in the ‘seven Spirits of God’ 
and other hebdomads in this book. 
The article seems to point to the 
well-known group of Angels first 
mentioned, as it seems, in Tobit xii. 
15 ‘PadanA els ek trav éxra ayyédov ot 

--.elomopevovrat every tis Soéns tov 

Ayiov. In Enoch xx. 7 (Gr.) they are 
sive’ archangels,’and their names are 
given as Uriel (4 Esdr. iv. 1), Raphael 
(Tob. 7. ¢.)s Raguel, Michael (Dan. Ke 
13, 21, xii. 1, Jude 9, Apoc. xii. 7s 
Sariel (Eth. Saraqa él), Gabriel (Le. i. 


19, 26), Remiel (Hieremihel; 4 Esdr. 
iy. 90) 3 eb070. Uxxxi, “5, xe) 21 f. 
‘Angels of the Presence’ are men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Book of 
Jubilees (i. 27, 29; ii. rf, 18, xv. 27, 
Xxxi. 14, where see Charles’s note) ; 
the title comes from Isa. Ixiii.- 9 
bP} =) N20, and the idea from the 
practice of Oriental courts (cf. Gen. 
xlv. 1, 2 Hsdr. vii. 24) Esth. i. 14, 
viii. 4, Job i. 6, Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5, 
Dan. vii. 10, 4 Mace. xvii. 18, Le. 
1 LO) ee Ors ‘the possible connexion 
of the later Jewish angelology with 
Parsism or Zoroastrianism, see Hast- 
ings, D. B. i. 96, iv. 991; Driver, 
Daniel, p. xevi., J. T.S. iii, p. 514 ff. ; 
the evidence, so far as it has been 
produced, is interesting but scarcely 
conclusive. O% évamov krd.; cf. Le. 
i. 19 eyo eius TaBpujA 6 maperrnkas 
évomuov Tov Geod. 

kal €O0@naav adrois émta oddreyyes] 
Trumpets are assigned to Angels in 
Mt. xxiv. 31, 1 Cor. xv. 52, 1 Thess. 
iv. 16, Apoc. iv. 1, 4 Esdr. vi. 23, 
Apoc. Mos. 22; the conception rests 
ultimately on the scene of the Law- 
giving (Exod. xix. 16ff.), which Jewish 
thought connected with the ministry 
of Angels (Acts vii. 38, Gal. iii. 19). 
The Trumpets of the Seven are pre- 
sently to break the silence which 
followed the opening of the last seal 
with fresh revelations of the Divine 
purpose. There is possibly an allusion 
to Jos. Vi. 13 of émrd iepeis of pépovtes 
Tas oadmuyyas tas émrd Kri.; Cf. also 
Joel ii. I wadticate cadtvyye ev Sevov 
»»OlOTL TapETTLY Hizepa Kupiov, ott eyyus. 

3. Kal Gros ayyedos ArOev xrh.] 
Another Angel, not one of the Seven 
(cf. vii. 2, x. I, xiv. 6 ff., xviii. 1), came 
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forward and took his place (écrd6n, 
cf. Le. xviii. 11, 40, Acts v. 20, xvii. 22) 
over,i.e. before, the Altar, as in Amos ix. 
I eSov Tov KUpioy eeotara emt (Y) Tou 
Ovcvacrnpiov, where the prep. denotes 
the position of one who stands (B.D.B., 
p. 756) “by (prop. leaning over) an 
altar or sacrifice.” The celestial mes- 
senger takes the place of the priest, 
and offers the incense; contrast the 
position of Gabriel in Le i 11 
(€ords é€x SeEia@v Tov Ouvcvacrnpiov 
Tov Oupidparos). The altar is not as 
in vi. 9 the Altar of Burnt offering, 
-but the Altar of Incense; 7rd 6. 7d 
xXpucody To évariov Tod Opovov points to 
Exod. xl. 5 Onceus rd Ovovacrnpioy Td 
Xpvoovy...evaytiov Tis KiBarod, cf. Ley. 
iy. 7 évavriov Kupiov ; it is the 6vovac- 
THptov Tov Ovpudparos of Ley. iv. 7, 18 
—the Gupiarnpiov of Heb. ix. 4. Cf. 
Tren. iv. 18. 6 “est ergo, altare in 
caelis, iluc enim preces nostrae et 
oblationes nostrae diriguntur.” 


éyov iBavwrdoy xpvoody KTr.| Ac 
Bavertos is elsewhere ‘frankincense’ ; 
the commentators quote the scholiast 
on Ar. nub. AiBavos...adTd To dévdpor, 
AiBavords dé 6 Kapmos Tod dévSpov, and 
Ammonius: AiBavos yap Kowds To. 
dévdpov Kal Td Gupidpevor, AiBaverds 
dé pdvoy Ovyidpevos. The latter is 
evidently the meaning of AiBavards 
in 1 Chron. ix. 29, 3 Mace. v. 2, as of 
AiBavos in Levy. ii. 1, Apoc. xviii. 13; 
but here and in 2% 5 xpvcoty shews 
that a censer is intended; for ‘censer’ 
(HAM, NWP) the Lxx. use supeioy 
(Exod. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 23 (3), Num. 
xvi. 6 ff., Sir. 1. 9), or vicky (3 Regn. 
vii. 36 (50)), or Ovpuarjpsoy (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19, Hzek, viii. 11, 4 Mace. vii. 11); 


the later Greek has AiBaveris or 
ALBaverpis. 

kal €506n...iva Sdoet kTA.| The Angel 
received the incense for a particular 
purpose. *Edd6n, as edd@ncav in v. 2 
(cf. vi. 2, 4, 8, II, Vii. 2, et passim), 
does not describe an act which forms 
part of the vision, but is simply a 
recognition of the Divine ordering of 
all life ; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 7 ri d¢ yews 0 ovK 
éhaBes; On the future doce (NAC) 
see iii. 9, note ; décy, 56, are probably 
corrections of the less usual form. 
Cupidyara, as in y. 8, where see note; 
but the metaphor is differently hand- 
led here, for while in c. vy. the prayers 
of the saints-are the incense or incense- 
bowls, in this place they are apparently 
the live coals on which the grains of 
incense fall (a Saéce rais mpocev- 
xais, Prim. ut daret orationibus, Vg. 
wrongly, wt d. de orationibus); the 
meeting of the incense and the hot 
coals produces the fragrant smoke 
cloud, the symbol of Divine accept- 
ance. This change brings into sight 
the relation of Christ’s sacrifice and 
intercession to the prayers of the 
Church ; cf. Bede: ‘Christo Domino 
se hostiam suavitatis offerente com- 
punctio cordis sanctorum acceptabilis 
facta est.” Of. Eph. v. 2 6 xpcords... 
mapédakey EavTov Uirep UnaY mporpopav 
kal Ouoiay TO Oe@ eis dopmy evodias: 
the doctrine is substantially that of 
Jo. xiv. 16, x¥i7.23f, ¢ Jona 1 
Rom. viii. 34, Heb. xii. 25. Tar dylav 
mavreov, not of the martyrs only (vi. 
gf.) but of all the faithful; cf. Eph. 
iii. 18 The Angel with the golden 
censer belongs perhaps to the scenery 
of the vision rather than to its teach- 
ing; at the same time it does not 
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seem improbable that the NecrovpyiKa 
mvevpata (Heb. i. 14) are concerned 
m some way with the ministry of 
prayer—an idea anticipated in Tob. 
xi 15 eis Tov énra ayiov dyyéhov ou 
mpocavahépovow Tas mpocevxas TOY 
ayior, and frequent in Enoch (ix. 3, 
Kv. 2) 15 6) xlvil 2, civ. 1): “Emi 70 
Gvovacrnprov, upon the altar (of in- 
cense)’; one sees the whole process 
depicted, the fire kindled on the altar, 
and then taken up into the censer 
where it receives the incense: see 
Lev. x. I AaBovres...€kaoTos TO Tupetov 
avrod éréOnxay é@ avrd mip, Kal émé- 
Badoy én’ adTo Oupiapa, xvi 12 Anprpe- 
rat TO Tupeiov mARpes avOpdkwy mupos 
ams tov Ovovactnpiov, Num. xvi. 46 
(xvii. 11) \aBe 1O mupeiov kal émibes 
€m avTo Tip amo Tod @vavacrnpiov. 
4. Kat avéBn 6 kamvos xrr.] Le, 
from the censer in the Angel’s hand ; 
cf. Ezek. viii. 11 éxaoros Ouparnpiov 
avrov efyev ev TH xeupl, Kal 7 atpls Tod 
Ovptdpatos dvéBawev. Tais rpocevyais, 
the dat. commodt, ‘for the benefit of 
the prayers,’ ie. to help them (Blass, 
Gr. p. 111), or perhaps (WM. p. 270) 
the dative of reference; the incense- 
cloud stood in a certain relation to 
the prayers, as their symbol and. 
representative; it was ‘given to 
them’ (0. 3), athe symbolical meaning 
of the incense offered in the Temple 
was well understood in pre-Christian 
times, cf. Ps. exl. (exli.) 2 carevduvOjrw 
7} Mpocevxy ov os Oupiapa évarridv cov. 


The words added by OC (app. crit.) 
appear to be a gloss from c. xi. 3. 

5. Kal etAnev 6 ayyedos Tov AiBavw- 
tov xtd.] The Angel had laid aside 
the censer. But he takes it again 
(on etAndev followed by éyéuicev see 
yv. 7f., note) in order to fulfil another 
office; it is to be used now not for 
intercession but for judgement. The 
censer is again filled with fire from 
the altar: cf. Isa. vi. 6 ev rH yeupl 
eiyev GvOpaxa dv TH AaBidu ehaBev awd 
Tod Ovovactnpiov. But now no incense 
is added, and no fragrant cloud goes 
up; the contents of the censer are 
poured upon the earth; the prayers 
of the saints return to the earth in 
wrath: cf. Hzek. x. 2 mdAfooy ras 
Opaxas cov davOpaxwy tupos...kal dia- 
oKopricess emt thy modw. There is 
perhaps an ultimate reference to the 
doom of Sodom (Gen. xix. 24). 

This casting of fire on the earth 
(ef. Le. xii. 49) is immediately followed 
by results (eyévovro Bpovrai kai paval 
Kal dotpamat Kal ceopos) premonitory 
of a great visitation; cf. iv. 5, vi. 12, 
xi. 19, notes, and for wesouds see Hzek. 
lil. 12 #eovea horny cetopod peyddov 
Evdoynpuern 9 Oda Kupiou é« rod rémou 
avrov. The whole scene in vv. 3—5 
is a prelude to the Seven Trumpets, 
which now begin to sound, 

6. Kal of émra ayyedou of exovres 
ktd.| The Angels of the Presence 
who are charged with the Seven 
Trumpets know the signal, and make 
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ready. They are seen to take their 
stand and to raise the trumpets to 
their mouths. Sadricwcw: cadrrico 
(cadrid, Num. x. 5 ff.), ¢oadmioa, in 
Biblical Greek take the place of cad- 
miy&w, ecadmyéa (W. Schm. p. 105); 
cf. cadmuocray, Apoc. xviii. 22. 

The first four Trumpet-blasts, like 
the first four Seal-openings, form a 
closely connected group. They de- 
scribe the coming visitation as pri- 
marily affecting inanimate Nature; 
although animals and men are involved 
in the destruction which is caused 
(vv. 9, 11), direct judgements upon 
mankind are reserved for the last 
three. The imagery was perhaps in 
part suggested by the storms, earth- 
quakes, and eclipses of the first 
century. 

7. Kal 6 mp@ros eoadmucey Kal eyévero 
xa\afa xrd.| The judgements ushered 
in by the first four Trumpets borrow 
many of their features from the Plagues 
of Egypt; cf. Iren. iv. 30. 4: the 
attentive reader “inveniet easdem 
plagas universaliter accipere gentes 
quas tune particulatim accepit Ae- 
gyptus.” Xadafa xal wip recalls the 
seventh plague; Exod. ix. 24 jy dé 7 
xala Kat rd rip royilov ev rh 
xa\a¢j7—a description of a semi- 
tropical thunderstorm which is height- 
ened here by pepeypéva év aivare. 
Meyvivat €v aivare ‘to mix with blood,’ 
cf. Ps. cv. (evi.) 35 euiynoay év (2) rots 
é6veow : the usual construction is with 


perd (Mt. xxvii. 34, Le. xiii. 1), or the 
simple dative (Apoc. xv. 2 @adkaccav 
Darivny peyrypevny mupi) A rain of 
mingled fire and blood is mentioned 
also in the Sibyllines, v. 377 mip yap 
dr ovtpaviev Bpébet...7ip Kal aipa. 
Blood-red rain is not unknown in 
nature; in the spring of 1901 the 
daily journals contained accounts of 
this phenomenon, which was then being 
witnessed in Italy and the South of 
Europe, the result, it was said, of 
the air being full of particles of fine 
red sand from the Sahara. The 
interpretation suggested to Andreas 
by passing events is interesting as a 
specimen of its kind: 1d d€ rip ody 
7 atuare [eudaiver] tas €k BapBapixay 
Xelpav yevouevas tupmoAncers Te Kal 
ayOpoxtacias oonpepat. 

The storm fiung itself (é8\76n, cf. 
wv. 5, 8, xii. of, xx. 14 f.) on the earth, 
with the result that a third part of 
its surface and the whole of the 
yerdure were devoured by the fire 
(karexdn=karexav6n, cf. 1 Cor. iii. 15, 
2 Pet. iii. 10(A) xaraxajoerarc—an early 
form which survives in late Gk, ef. 
W. Schm. p. 108). Ts rpirov (sc. pépos, 
cf. Num. xxviii. 14) appears again 
oo. 8f., 11 £, ix. 15, 18x. 4. See 
Zech. xiii. 7 ff. ra dv0 pépyn adrijs [se. 
ths yns| €orcOpevOnoerar kal exrelyrer, 
70 O€ rpirov vrokePOnoerat ev avr, and 
compare the Rabbinical parallel cited 
by Schoettgen : “percussus est mundus, 
tertia nempe pars olearum, tertia pars 
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tritici et tertia hordei.” Tys ys, the 
land (=ris Enpas) as contrasted with 
the sea (v. 8) and other waters (ev. 
10 f.). The fire destroyed the whole 
of the vegetation, which was scorched 
at once (cf. Jac. i. 12), and one-third 
of the trees and other perishable 
things. Two-thirds escaped every- 
where, i.e. the visitation was partial, 
and not final; cf. vi.8. Tov dévdpov: 
the fruit-trees especially, the olive, 
the fig, and the vine, on which 
the inhabitants of Palestine and 
Asia Minor depended so largely: 
ef. vil. 3 py dducnonre...Ta Sevdpa, 
a prohibition now partly withdrawn. 
For ydpros yAapés see Me. vi. 39, 
note, and Apoc. ix. 4; cf. vi. 8, 
note. 

8f. Kal 6 devrepos ayyehos eoddmicev 
kat os dpos xrA.] As at the first 
trumpet-blast the fiery hail was flung 
upon the earth, so at the second 
a burning mass falls into the sea. 
With dpos péya rupli Kkatouevoy may 
perhaps be compared. Jer. Xxviii, (li.) 
25, where Babylon is likened to an 
Gpos eumemuptopevoy Ge 73). But 
Babylon is not in view here, and os 
épos katy. may be merely a figure 
of speech for a blazing mass. If a 
volcano is in the Apocalyptist’s mind, 
the simile may have been suggested 
either by the eruption of Vesuvius 
which desolated the Bay of Naples 
in August, 79, or by some movements 


among the volcanic islands in the 
Aegean, of which Thera (Santorin) 
was the chief (cf. Tozer, Islands of the 
Aegean, p. 94 ff.); Strabo (i. 3. 16) 
reports an eruption in B.c. 196 which 
issued in the formation of a new 
island afterwards known as Palaea 
Kaumene. But volcanoes are not 
flung bodily into the sea, so that such 
phenomena were at most but re- 
motely suggestive of the writer’s bold 
conception. He is possibly indebted 
to Enoch for the figure of the burning 
mountain; see Hn. xviii. 13 iov émra 
dotépas ws 6pn peyada Katopeva, Which 
is curiously close to ws dpos péya rupt 
Katopevov. The phrase seems to have 
been proverbial; cf. Plaut. mercat. 
iii. 4. 32 “‘montes tu quidem mali in 
me ardentes iamdudum iacis.” 

kat éyévero TO TpiTov ths Oadaoons 
aiva xtA.| The sea is smitten, like 
the Nile in the first plague (Exod. vii. 
20 pereBahey nav TO Bop TO ev TO 
motap@ cis aiva); as the fish in the 
Nile died (tb. 21), so do the animate _ 
inhabitants of the stricken Aegean. 
With rav xr. rév ev r7 Oadaoon cf. v. 13 
wav KTicpa 0...emt THs Oaddoons, Ps. 
civ. 25; and for ra ¢yovra Wuxds, Vg. 
quae habebant animas, ‘animate,’ see 
Gen. i. 20 e€ayayéro ra vdata eprera 
Wuxov (Coody (30 Wb?), The il- 
lapse of the burning mass had a still 
more serious result; the ships in the 
waters disturbed. by its fall were 
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wrecked ; for diapOeipec ba of wrecked 
or disabled ships see Herod. i. 166 ai 
pev yap tecoepakovta ode vies dued- 
Gapnoav. Yet in the case of the sea 
as in that of the dry land, the 
visitation was partial; two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of the sea and the 
ships on its surface were unhurt. 
The plural diehOapyoay (sc. Ta mdoia, 
understood in 16 Tpiroy roy mA.) 
attributes a quasi-personal life to the 
ships, in view of their human masters 
and crews. 

10, Kal 6 Tpitos dyyedos eoddmicer 
kat émecev xrd.]| The fresh water 
supply is smitten next. At the third 
trumpet-blast there falls from heaven 
upon a third of the rivers and upon 
the water-springs a great meteor 
(dornp, cf. Mt. ii. 2), flashing across 
the sky like a blazing torch (Aauzas, 
cf. c. Iv. 5); for ds X. see v. 8 ws dpos. 
With émrecev...dornp cf. Isa. xiv. 12 
e&€mecev €K TOU ovpavod 6 éwaddpos, 
and Me. xiii. 25, note; here the ‘star’ 
is merely a symbol of Divine visitation, 
like the burning mountain in 2. 8. 
Ai mnyat tov vdarov=O%DN Wid, a 
common phrase in the uxx. (cf. eg. 
3 Regn. xviii. 5, Ps. exiii. (cxiv.) 3, 
Hos. xiii. 15). 

II. kal Td dvopua Tod darépos Aéyerat 6 
“AyuvOos]” Avrwos, normally 7) au Bos 


or Td dyvivOvoy but here assimilated in 
gender to dornp, does not occur else- 
where in the N.T. or the Lxx., though it 
is used by Aquila in Prov. v. 4, Jer. ix. 
15, xxiii. 15; the Lxx. render may, 
wormwood, variously by xoA7, mexpia, 
ddvvn, avayxn. The Heb. word is em- 
ployed in the O.T. as a metaphor for 
(1) the perversion of justice (Amos Y. 
7, Vi. 12); (2) the bitter fruits of idolatry 
(Deut. xxix. 17); (3) Divine chastise- 
ments (Jer. ix. 14); see B.D.B. s.v. The 
genus Artemisia, to which wormwood 
(A. absinthiaca) belongs, is represent- 
ed in the flora of Palestine by several 
species; see Tristram, WV.AZ, p. 493; 
Hastings, D. B., iv. p. 941. 

kal éyévero TO Tpitov Tay vdaTev 
eis aywOov xtr.| The reverse of the 
miracle at Marah (Exod. xv. 23). 
Wormwood water is more than once 
in the Prophets a symbol of suffering, 
e.g. Jor. ix. 15 (14) motid atrodvs vdap 
xoAns, xxiii. 15; cf. 4 Esdr. v. 9 “in 
dulcibus aquis salsae invenientur.” 
Wormwood mixed with water does not 
kill, but in the Apocalyptic vision the 
waters are not mixed with wormwood 
but changed intoit(éyévero eis av Oov). 
As the creatures in the sea perished 
when it was smitten by the burning 
mass (v. 9), so the rivers and fountains 
conyerted into wormwood are de- 
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structive of human life. For drodaveiv 
ex, ‘to die of,’ see WM. p. 460. 

12. kal 6 Térapros ayyehos éodAmucev* 
kat érdnyn xtd.| Visitations on land 
and water are followed by a visitation 
on the heavenly bodies, having for its 
object the further punishment of 
mankind. The conception is borrowed 
from the ninth of the Egyptian plagues 
(Exod. x. 21 yeonOnre...nradnrov cxé- 
TOS...eyevero TkOTOS, yvopos, OvedAa, emt 
magav ynv Aiyvarov tpets nuépas, cf. 
Am. viii. 9, Joel iii. (iv.) 15). To the 
Apocalyptic plague no time limit is 
fixed, but it is limited in its extent; 
only a third of the sun’s and moon’s 
disk is obscured, and a third of the 
stars suffer occultation. By this 
partial eclipse of the lights of heaven 
a partial darkness would obviously be 
produced, but not a shortening of the 
duration of daylight and moonlight 
and starlight such as the following 
words (iva 7 nucpa pr pavy 76 tpirov 
avrns) seem to suggest. There is an 
inconsistency here which shews the 
writer’s independence of the ordinary 
laws of thought; he is content to 
produce a desired effect by heaping 
up symbolism without regard to the 
consistency of the details. Here his 
purpose is chiefly to emphasize the 
partial character of the visitation. 
Its purpose is the reformation and 
not the destruction of mankind; it is 


8. KR. 


charged with serious warning, but not 
with final doom. Centrast Isa. xxx. 
26 ro has Tov nArlov ora éntamdAdouor, 
€v TH Tuepa Srav idonrac Kipros rd 
ovyrpypa Tod Aaov advrod. For érAnyn 
see Isa. ix. 13, and for gddvy (not 
avn) c. xviii. 23. 

The first series of Trumpet-blasts 
is now complete. It has set loose 
the elemental forces of Nature and 
wrought havoc on a large scale. But 
the next verse warns the reader that 
worse things are to follow. 

13. kal eldov, Kal HKovaa évds derov 
krd.| For efSov kai jovca, cf. v. 11, 
vi. 1; the scene which follows is one 
which arrests both eye and ear. ’Ayyé- 
Aov may be a correction for the harder 
derov, suggested by xiv. 6; or possibly 
it is due to the error of a scribe who 
read aeToy a8 arreAoy; for deros 
meTopevos, See iv. 7, Job ix. 26, Prov. 
xxiv. 54 (xxx. 19). Had the Apoca- 
lyptist written dyyédov, d\\ov would _ 
probably have taken the place of évos; 
cf. vii. 2, vill. 3. The eagle is chosen 
not only for his strength of wing (xii. 
14), but as the emblem of coming 
judgement (Mt. xxiv. 28, Apoc. Bar. 
Ixxvii. 19 ff.); évos points perhaps to 
the solitary figure projected against 
the sky (cf. Mt. xxi. 19), but es in 
such instances approaches in meaning 
to tis or the indefinite article, cf. ix. 13, 
XVili. 21, and see Blass, Gr. p. 144. Ev 
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pecovpaynuart, “in the meridian” or 
“the zenith”; that part of the sky 
where the sun is at noon-day; cf. xiv. 
6, xix. 17. The eagle pecovpavel, i.e. 
he flies not near the horizon, where he 
might pass unobserved, but overhead, 
where his course can be seen by 
all. The word is said to belong to 
Alexandrian Greek: Pollux iv. 157 
peonpBpraceww, vréep Kemadfs éoravat: TO 
yap pecoupaveiy Aiyunrioy. Syr.8™ for 
pecovparnpare has simply 

héyovros hovy peyadn Oval ovat 
ovai xrd.] The eagle is not only seen 
but heard. In Ezek. xvi. 23 (A), 
Apoc. xviii. 10, 16, 19, the double ovai 
is merely for emphasis; the triple 
ovai here has reference to the three 
remaining trumpet-blasts or rather 
the visitations that will follow them; 
see ix. 12 oval 7 pia amndder- idov 
épxerat Ett Ovo ovat. Tods karotxodvras: 
the acc. after ovat is unusual, the 
dativus incommodi might rather have 
been expected, as in Le. vi. 24 ff.; 
but cf. xii, 12 oval ray yy Kal ri 
Oadacoav, and see Blass (Gr. p. 112), 
who compares vae me=vae mihi. 
The earth has suffered already from 
the first four Trumpets; the time has 
now come for her inhabitants to suffer 
yet more severely. Oi carotxodvres emt 
Ths yas, the pagan or non-Christian 
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population of the Empire, as in iii. 10, 
vi. 10, xi. 10, xiii. 8 ff., xvii. 2 ff. 

€k TOV Aourav Haver THs cadmevyyos, 
“by reason of the remaining trumpet- 
blasts.” Tis cadrvyyos modifies povav 
—the sound is that of the trumpet; raév 
cadniyyev is unnecessary, since the 
reader’s attention is not called to the 
plurality of the trumpets but to the 
trumpet-like utterance which proceeds 
from each of the angels. On éx in 
this sense see WM. p. 461. 

IX. 1—12. Tue Firra Trumpet, 
orn THE First Wor. 

I. 6m€umros ayyedos eodAmicey, Kal 
elOov dorépa ktA.] In viii. 8, 10 the 
Seer witnesses the fall of a star ; now 
he sees only a star lying where it 
fell (wemroxora). Of. Isa. xiv. 12 més 
e&€rrecev €k Tod ovpavod 6 Ewoopos; Le. 
x. 18 eGedpovy Tov catavay ws dotparny 
€k Tov ovpavod mecdvta, As the sequel 
shews, this fallen Star represents a 
person, possibly Satan, as a comparison 
of Le. 7. c. with Apoc. xii. 9 may 
suggest. For a personification of the 
stars comp. Jud. v. 20 é& ovpavod rrape- 
tagayto oi aorépes; for the image of 
the fallen star see Enoch Ixxxviii. 1. 

€506n avt@ 7 Kelis TOD ppéatos Ths 
aBicoou] *“ABuaaos i is the usual equi- 
valent in the Luxx. of dina, whether in 


the sense of ‘deep waters? (Gen. i. 2, 
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vii. 11, Ps. cv. (evi.) 9, evi. (cvii.) 26), 
or in reference to the depths of the 
earth (Ps. ibrose (Ixxi.) 21 €k Tey aBvo- 
gov Ths ys madw dryyayés pe; cf. 
Deut. viii. 7): By an easy process of 
thought, it is applied to Sheol: Job 
xli. 22 f. avatet tv aBvocov somep 
NXarkelov...rov dé raptrapov ths aBvacov 
Sorep aixnddorov, Rom. x. 7 ris kara- 
Byoerat cis THY 4Bvoacov; rodr’ gorw 
Xpiorév ex vexpov avayayeiv. In Le. 
Viil. 31 (mapexddovy avrov iva pn émitaéy 
avrots eis THY aBuacov amedOeiv) a lower 
depth is sounded, and it is this which 
is in view when @8vacos is used in the 
EX POC (xian wy XVI Ome, Te 3), 
The Enochic literature has much to 
say of this ‘abyss’ (Enoch xviii. f, 
XxL, xe.; Slavonic Enoch, xxviii. 3; 
ef. Charles, Eschatology, p. 198). The 
Apocalyptist represents it as entered 
by a shaft or well (peap, cf. Jo. iv. 11), 
the mouth of which is kept under 
lock and key; the key is in the custody 
of an angel (xx. 1) or, as here ap- 
parently, of Satan, ie. he is authorised 
to open and shut the mouth of the 
abyss at his pleasure (for ‘kdeis see 
Mt. xvi. 19, Apoc. i. 18, ili. 7; and 
on the idea, Slavonic Enoch, xlii. 1). 
This power however is exercised only 
by Divine permission (6667 avr@), and 
behind it is the omnipotent Hand 
which controls both the visible and 
the invisible order; cf. Prayer of 
Mamasses 3 6 kdeioas thy aBuccoy kal 
oppayioduevos T@ PoBep@ kat evddE@ 
ovopart gov. 
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2. kal qvorgev ro dpéap xrd.| The 
Fallen Star-spirit unlocks the mouth 
of the Abyss, and at once the sky is 
darkened by a volume of smoke which 
rises from it; cf. Gen. xix. 28 dvéBawer 
PAE Tis yijs Oot atpis Kapivov, Exod. 
xix. 18 dveBawev 6 kamvos ws Kamvos 
kapivov. The sun’s face is hidden (Joel 
ii. 20), and the atmosphere (6 dyp), the 
region of the clouds (2 Regn. xxii. 12, 
Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 12, 1 Thess. iv. 17 f.), 
the air through which the birds fly 
(Sap. v. 11), and which men breathe 
(Sap. xv. 15), and in which evil spirits 
were thought to exercise a limited 
authority (Eph. ii. 2 rov apyovra ris 
eovoias tod dépos), is darkened by 
reason of (ék, cf. viii, 11, 13) the 
smoke cloud emitted from the well 
as from the chimney of a furnace. 
On cxorotcGa: see WH.*, Notes, p. 178: 
the verb is used of an occultation of 
heavenly bodies in Job iii. 9 cxorwOein 
Ta doTpa THS VUKTOS ekelvns. 

3. kal €x Tov kamvov €EnOov axpides 
xtv.| The smoke wrought worse evil 
than the darkening of the air; out of _ 
it came a swarm of hellish locusts; 
for daxpides see Me. i. 6, note. There 
may be a reference both to Exod. x. 
13 ff. and to J oel 1. 4ff But these d- 
Kploes THs a4Bvocou were entrusted with 
a power (€d00n avrais eovcia) wholly 
unlike that of the locust tribe, and 
akin to that of the common scorpion 
(of ckopmiot THs yhs, in contrast with ai 
axpides tis ad8vocov). The venomous 
stab of the scorpion is proverbial in 
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both O. and N.T.; see e.g. 3 Regn. xii. 
II mawWevow vas ev okoprios, Hzek. 
ii, 6 év péom cKopriwv ov KarTorkeis, 
Le. xi. 12 émiddcet attd oxoprioy; 
The scorpion takes its place with 
the snake and other creatures hostile 
to man, and with them symbolizes the 
forces of spiritual evil which are active 
in the world: cf. Sir. xxxix. 29f. ravra 
Taira cis ékdiknow eéxticta: Onpiov 
ddovres Kal okopmrlot kal exeus, Lhe. x: 19 
déSaxa vpiv thy eEovoiay tov mareiv 
émavw Opewy Kat oKopmiov, Kal emt 
macay thy Svvaptv Tov €xOpov. 

4. Kal éppé6n adrais iva pr ddciKy- 
govow xrd.| Their mission, moreover, 
is not that of the locust tribe; they 
are, in fact, prohibited from devouring 
herbage and stripping trees (Hxod. 
X. 15 xatépayev [9 axpis|] macayv Bo- 
Tayny THs ys Kal mavTa TOV Kapmov TaV 
évror, cf. Joel ii. 3 ra dmicbev adrod 
mediov abavicpod); this had been done 
sufficiently by the hail which followed 
the first Trumpet (viii. 7). The pro- 
duce left by the hail in Egypt was 
devoured by the locusts (Exod. Z. ¢.), 
but the Apocalyptic locusts are bent 
on another errand ; men and not mere 
food stuffs are their goal. For eppédy 
see vi. 11, note; on the future after iva, 
iii. 9, note ; and on ddckceiv = Barre, 
ii. 11, note. Ovde wav=‘nor any’; ef. 
Le. i. 37 ode dduvatnoe...cav papa ; 
for ovdé after a py, see WM. p. 602, 
note 3. 


ef px) tovs avOp@mrous xrd.] ‘But 
only the men,’ etc.; for this use of 
ei pn cf. WM. p. 789. The power to 
hurt men is to be exerted only upon 
a particular class of men (rods avOp. 
otrives ; On this use of doris see Light- 
foot on Gal. y. 19 and Blass, Gr. p. 173, 
and cf. Apoc. i. 7, ii. 24, Xx. 4), Viz. 
upon those whose foreheads have not 
been marked by the Seal of God (vii. 
3 ff.). As Israel in Egypt escaped the 
plagues which punished their neigh- 
bours, so the new Israel is exempted 
from the attack of the locusts of the 
Abyss. 

5. Kat €866n avrois iva py xtir.] Le. 
the commission which they received 
ran M7 drokreivare avtovs, dda Baca- 
vicOnrwoav. The wound inflicted by 
the scorpion is not usually fatal, but 
it causes exquisite pain; and this is 
the point of resemblance between the 
scorpion and the Apocalyptic locusts ; 


_it was no part of their mission to kill, 


but rather to inflict suffering worse 
than death. Bacavifeww, ‘to apply the 
touchstone, is used, from Thucydides 
downwards, of torture, and this is its 
meaning in the Luxx. (1 Regn.}, Sap.4, 
Sir, 2 Macc.’, 4 Mace.™, a significant 
distribution); in the N.T. Bacavigery, 
Bacavic pds describe acute pain whether 
physical (Mt. viii. 6, Apoc. xii. 2), or 
mental (Mt. viii. 29, 2 Pet. ii. 8), or are 
employed metaphorically (Mt. xiv. 24, 
Me. yi. 48); in the Apocalypse, written 
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at a time of imminent persecution, 
the thought of punishment is again 
uppermost (ix. 5, xi. 10, xiv. 1of, 
Vibe 7p LO eis XX. JO + XL. 2) 18 the 
only exception). 

Bivas révre] This limit of time has 
been supposed to be a reminiscence 
of the 150 days of the Flood (Gen. 
vii. 24) or to refer to the duration of 
locust lite. But the number five is 
frequently used without any apparent 
purpose beyond that of giving defi- 
niteness to a picture, e.g. Mt. xxv. 15 
mévre Tadavra, Le. xii. 6 révre orpovdia, 
1b. 52 mévre év Evi oikw, xiv. 19 Cevyn 
Body mévre, Xvi. 28 révte ddeAdous, 
I Cor. xiv. 19 mévre oyous. If a fur- 
ther reason is to be sought for its 
employment here, révre may point to 
the incompleteness of the visitation ; 
it lasted five-twelfths of the year, as 
the plagues of c. viii. affected a third 
of nature. There is a progress in the 
visitations, but the end is not yet. 

érav talon avOpwmov: cf. Achill. 
Tat. ii. 7 Kail rus pedurra...emdrake thy 
xetpa. For raiew=raraccew see Num. 
xxii. 28, 2 Regn. xiv. 6, Me. xiv. 47 
(comp. with Mt. xxvi. 51). The ictus 
is inflicted by the scorpion-like tails 
ascribed to the locusts in v. 10; ef. 
Plin. A. n. ii. 25 “semper cauda in 
ictu est, nulloque momento cessat ne 
quando desit occasioni.” The reading 


of Syr.8”: réan én’ dvOpwrov has doubt- 
less arisen from raicy written as récp ; 
see app. crit., and cf. note on Vii. 16. 
6. Kat €v rais nuépats éxeivars (nry- 
covow x«td.]| During those terrible 
months of torture men will prefer 
death to the agony of living. Cf. 
Job iii, 21 dpeipovras rod Oavdrov 
kal ov tvyxdvovow xrh., Jer. viii. 3 
ethovro Tov Oavatov i thy Cary: see 
Apoe. vi. 16, Orac. Sibyl. ii. 307 Kai 
kadéoovor Kadov Td Oaveiv Kai hevéer’ 
dr avrov. The thought was familiar 
to the Greek and Roman poets : Soph. 
Electr. 1007 ot yap Oaveiv éybicrov, 
add’ drav Oaveiv | xpnCwv tis efra pndé 
tour éxn AaBeiv. Ovid, Lb. 123 “desit 
tibi copia mortis, | optatam fugiat 
vita coacta necem.” Ov pu?) evproovow 
avrov: such a death as they desire, a 
death which will end their sufferings, 
is impossible ; physical death is no 
remedy for the Bacavopos of an evil 
conscience. With émiOuunoovow dao- ~ 
6aveiy Alford aptly contrasts Phil. i. 


, ro 
23 THY emOupiav gywy eis TO dvadtoa 


_ kal ody Xpior@ eivac; under such cir- 


cumstances death is a gain, but it is 
not sought, for life also has its com- 
pensations, in duty and in enjoyment. 
Znrewv, émOvupeiv, form a climax. 

7f. kal Td opowdpara Tov axpidwy 
xtA.| Hitherto only the powers of the 
locusts have been in view; now they 
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are described. Their shapes (potepa, 
a word “midway between poppy and 
oxjpa,” Lightfoot on Phil. ii. 7, ef. 
Hzek. i. 16, x. 21=N4D1, Rom. i. 23) 
were like horses caparisoned for battle. 
The description is borrowed from 
Joel’s account of a locust swarm (ii. 
4f. bs Spacts immwv 7 dpacis avrar, 
Kat os immeis ovtas catabio£ovrat...0s 
ads mraparacoopevos...€eis MOAEMOV) 5 B 
metaphor chosen “partly on account 
of their speed and compact array, but 
chiefly on account of a resemblance 
which has been often observed between 
the head of a locust and the head of 
a horse” (Driver, ad loc., citing Theo- 
doret: «i yap Tis axpiBas Karidor THY 
Kepany Ths dxpidos opédpa Th TOU 
immov éwxviav evpyoet éore O€ ideiy 
kal metopévny avtny Kar ovder THs TOU 
immou Taxvtntos €harrouperny). 

kal éml tas Kedadds avtaéyv ws oré- 
avo xrd.] So far the picture might 
have been that of an ordinary swarm 
of locusts: the next two features are 
peculiar to the locusts of the Abyss. 
(1) They are crowned like conquerors 
(ef. iv. 4, xiv. 14), as indeed they are 
so long as their power lasts. (2) Their 
faces are strangely human, suggesting 
the intelligence and capacity of man ; 
their long hair resembles that of 
women (1 Cor. xi. 15). Perhaps it 
is unnecessary to take dvépé7a@v here 
as=avdpav, though some support for 
this view may be found in Esth. iv. 10 
(ras dvOpwmos 7 yun), and I Cor. vii. 1 
(kahov dvOpadre yuvakos put) Grrec Oat). 
‘Qs rpiyas may allude to the long 
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antennae of the locust tribe, or, as 
some suppose, to the long hair worn 
by the Parthians (Suet. Vesp. 20). The 
ancient commentators for the most 
part regard the reference to women 
as symbolizing the abuse of the sexual 
relations ; e.g. Bede, “in capillis mu- 
lierum fluxos et effeminatos mores.” 
But it is safer not to press the details. 
As to the general sense, the locusts 
of the Abyss may represent to us 
memories of the past brought home 
at times of Divine visitation, which 
hurt by recalling forgotten sins; cf. 
1 Kings xvii. 13. Kat of dddvres atdrav 
xrv. looks back to Joel i. 6 of dddvres 
avrov dddvres Aéovros. For eiyay see 
WH.?, Notes, p. 172. 

9. Kal elyov Odpakas ws 6. ocdnpods} 
The scaly backs and flanks of the 
insects resembled coats of mail, whe- 
ther the scale-armour worn by Goliath 
(1 Regn. xvii. 5 @apaxa advoideror ; 
cf. Driver, ad loc., “like the scales of 
a fish, plates overlapping each other 
and allowing free movement”), or a 
cuirass of “metal plates across the 
chest and long flexible bands of steel 
over the shoulders” (Enc. Bibl. i. 606, 
and see Dean Robinson’s note on Eph. 
vi. 14). 3:dnp0vs points to the material 
of which such armour was ordinarily 
made, and at the same time indicates 
the hopelessness of any effort to de- 
stroy assailants who were so protected. 
The next feature is again from Joel (i. 
5 os porn a dppdrav.. .@¢ ads odds Kal 
ioxupos tmapataccopevos eis mdAEpor). 
In the onrush of the locust-swarms 
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the Prophet heard the din of war 
chariots ; the Seer adds timmy mod\hov 
tpexovrwy, thinking of “‘the pransings 
of their strong ones” (Jud. v. 22) as 
well as of the clatter of the chariots 
and the rumbling of their wheels (Jer. 
xxix.=xlvii. 3); comp. 4 Regn. vii. 6 
Kipios dxovotiy émoinrey Thy Tmapep- 
Bodiy Supias Poviyy apparos kal poviv 
immov, oviv Suvdyews peyddns. For 
the vast numbers of the chariots em- 
ployed in ancient warfare cf. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 5 (30,009), 1 Chron. xix. 7 (32,000) ; 
for the phrase appara imrer see 3 Regn. 
xii. 24b joav air@ Gpyara rpraxdora 
inTrov. 

10. Kai €yovow ovpas opolas oKop- 
miows xtd.| The body of the locust 
of the Abyss ended in a flexible tail 
(Clem. Al. strom. iii. 18 § 106 ovpais... 
&s xépxous "E\Anves kadovow) like the 
tail of the scorpion. *“Opoias oxopriots 
=6p. Tais ovpais Téy ckoprioy, as in 
Mt. v. 20 wAciov rdév ypapparéwy =mX. 
tis Oukatoodyns trav yp. (cf. WM. pp. 307, 
377). The tails were armed with 
stings, in which resided the power of 
the locusts to hurt. Kévrpor is properly 
the goad used for oxen (Prov. xxvi. 3, 
Acts xxvi. 14), and in a secondary 
sense the sting of the bee (4 Mace. xiv. 
19 pédtooa...xabarep ordnpS TO KEv- 
Tp» m\nooover) or other insect. With 
the symbolism cf. Hos. xiii. 14 mov ro 


kévtpov gov, adn; I Cor. xv. 56 rd O€ 
kévtpov Tov Oavarov 4 ayapria, Tlevre 
pnvas: see v. 5, note. 

Il. éyovow ém avrav Bacwdea kth] 
In Proy. xxiv. 62 (xxx. 27) we read: 
aBacirevrov ecrw 7 axpis. If the Apoc- 
alyptist remembered thisstatement, he 
found an exception to it in the locusts 
of the Abyss, which are in other 
respects quite abnormal; perhaps he 
has been influenced by Amos vii. 1 
LXX. iSov émvyovy axpidoy épxopéern éw- _ 
Ou, Kai i8od Bpodyos cis Tey (a3 iat) 
for M.T. ‘3 TON) 6 Baowdeds. For 
their king the locusts of the Abyss 
have the Angel who presides over it 
(v. 1), ie. they obey his orders and do 
his work. The Seer knows the name 
of this angel; it is in Hebrew 
(EBpaiori, as in Jo. v. 2, xix. 13, 17, 
20, xx. 16, Apoc. xvi. 16; cf. Intro- 
duction, ¢. xi.) Abaddon, and in the 
Greek (év 17 “EAAnuky, 8c. yAooon 
=‘EAnuori; for the latter see Jo. 
xix. 20, Acts xxi. 37) “AmoAAvo», 
Destroyer; Vg., Exterminans; the 
rendering in Syr.2” «<4. rests upon 
the false reading ’AmoAvov (app. crit.). 
Abaddon, }i738, a word used almost 
exclusively in the Wisdom literature 
(Job xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22, xxxi. 12, Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 11, Prov. xv. 11, xxvii. 20) 
is represented in the Lxx. (exc. Job 
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Xxxi. 12) by awwAeva, meaning either 
destruction generally (Job xxvi. 6, 
Esth. viii. 6) or destruction in Sheol. 
(Emek hammelek, f. 15. 3 “infimus 
gehennae locus est Abaddon, unde 
nemo emergit”). Here Destruction 
in the deeper sense is personified, 
and ’Aroddvov is therefore preferred 
to am@deva (cf. 1 Cor. x. 10 Tov ddo- 
Opevrod); the allusion to *AmoAdo», 
suggested by some ‘commentators, 
seems far-fetched, but in this book it is 
not impossible. The personification 
of Abaddon is known to the Talmud ; 
see Shabb. f. 55 a, where six destroy- 
ing Angels are mentioned, over whom 
preside Nj) and }i73N; @. f. 89. 1 
VON nyo WIN, It is unnecessary 
to enquire whether by Abaddon, the 
Destroyer, the Seer means Death or 
Satan; perhaps he does not conscious- 
ly identify the personality, which be- 
longs to the scenery of the vision. The 
Apollyon of Pilgrim’s Progress is a 
more fully developed conception, and 
indeed in all but the name it is a crea- 
tion of Bunyan. With the construction 
dvopa exer AmoA\vov cf. xix. 16 eye... 
dvoua yeypap.pevoy Baou evs, xrd., and 
see WM. p. 226; on the form dzoh- 
Avew see WH.2, Notes, p. 175 f. 

12. 7 oval 7 pla ampAOev krA.] “Woe 
the first is gone past; behold, there 
come yet two Woes after this,” ie, 
the sixth and seventh Trumpets have 
yet to be blown (cf. viii. 13, note). 
‘H ovai, which occurs again in xi. 14 


(4 ovat 7 Sevrépa, 7 ovat 7 Tpirn), is 
not easy to explain: Blass (Gr. p. 32) 
seems to attribute the gender to the 
fact that the word ovai is here equi- 
valent to Adis, but it is simpler to 
regard the three Woes in the light 
of female personages, the Erinnues or 
Eumenides of the Apocalypse, repre- 
senting the avenging powers evoked by 
the last three Trumpets. Mia=zporn, 
a Hebraism which the Lxx. takes over 
in Gen. i, 5, 8 nuépa pia: cf. Me. xvi. 
27H mia Tov caBBarwv with ‘Me.’ xvi. 
9 mpatn caSBarov, and see notes there. 
In épyerat 800 ovai the personification 
seems to disappear, for the writer. 
treats ovai as a neuter. For ovai as 


_a& noun see Proy. xxiii. 29, Ezek. vii. 


26, 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

13—21. THe SixtH TRUMPET, oR 
Srconp Wok. 

13. kal 6 éxros ayyehos éoadmicer: 
kat ktA.] The sixth trumpet-blast is 
followed by a solitary voice (iay 
gdovny, cf. vill. 13 €vds derov) which 
seems to proceed from (éx) the horns 
of the Golden Altar mentioned in viii. 
3. The voice may be that of the 
Angel who had been seen standing 
over the Altar with a golden censer ; 
or it may represent the prayers of the 
Saints, which now have the effect of 
a command issued to the Angel of the 
sixth Trumpet. The general sense is 
the same in either case; the prayers 
of the Church, which initiated the 
entire series of visitations connected 
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with the Trumpets, now bring about 
a greater catastrophe than the world 
has yet experienced. Tov xepdroy rt. 
6vc. (Exod. xxvii. 1, 2) may be in- 
tended to point to the four corners of 
the earth (vii. 1) from which prayer 
ascends; the single voice interprets 
the desire of the ‘Holy Church 
throughout all the world.’ 

14. éyovra r@ Exr@ ayyéo, 6 Eyov 
tv o.| Aéyovra personifies the voice, 
as in iv. 1; 6 éyev r. o. must be 
regarded as a parenthesis ; the alter- 


native of connecting the words with 


Adgov KrA. (‘thou that hast the trum- 
pet, loose,’ ete.), is less in accordance 
with the manner of the Apocalypse. 
Similar constructions occur in iv. 1, 
Bde 15. 

higov rovs Téacapas ayyéAous Tovs 
dedeuévous xtvA.] Another quaternion 
(Acts xii. 4) of angels; cf. vii. 1 efSoy 
Téagapas ayyeAous. Those in ¢. Vii. 
restrain the winds of heaven; these are 
themselves bound, for they are Angels 
of the Divine wrath which is not to be 
executed before the predestined time; 
cf. Mt. xiii. 41. They are held in 
readiness “at the great river Hu- 
phrates”; a phrase which sends the 
reader back to Gen. xv. 18, where the 
Land of promise is said to extend-amé 
Tov morapov Aiy’mrov €ws Tod morapov 
tod peyddou Evdpdrov, cf. Exod. xxiii. 
31 (uxx.), Deut. i. 7, xi. 24, Josh. i. 4, 


15 eAvOnoav] edurnOnoay A 


1 Kings iv. 21, Ps. lxxxii. The Euphra- 
tes was on the East “the ideal limit” 
of the land of Israel (Driver on Gen. 
l.c.). Beyond it lay the great heathen 
kingdoms of the Hast, Babylonia on 
the east bank of the river, the Assyrian 
Empire further to the N.E.; an 
invasion of Israel by these nations is 
likened to an overflow of the Great 
River in Isa. viii. 7 Kvpios dvdyer éd’ 
vuas ro Uap Tod morapod 7rd loyupoy 
Kal TO mod, Tov Baowéa Tov ’Acov- 
piov. Thus the idea presented by 
the angels of vengeance bound on the 
banks of the Euphrates is that the 
day of vengeance was held back only 
till God’s time has come. When at 
length they are loosed, the flood will 
burst its barriers, and ruin will follow. 
The Euphrates is mentioned again in 
connexion with the Sixth Bowl (xvi. 
12, where see note). Theancient Latin 
commentators explained the Euphra- 
tes mystically, e.g. Bede: “Huphrates 
qui fluvius est Babyloniae mundani 
regni potentiam...indicat.” Andreas 
satisfies himself by saying tows 6¢... 
Ondodrat ek TOV pepav exelvav €Erévat 
Tov avrixpicrov. It is possible that 
the Apocalyptist had in mind the un- 
known and atthe time greatly dreaded 
resources of the Parthian Empire; cf. 
Mommsen, rém. Gesch. v. 359. 

15. Kat €AvOnoav ktd.] “EAVOncay 
is the correlative of ¢d€0ncav, cf. Mt. 
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XVi. 19, xviii. 18, Me. xi. 4 f,, Le. xiii. 
16, I Cor. vii. 27. The ministers of 
vengeance, now set free, at once enter 
on the work for which they had been 
prepared in the Divine foreknowledge. 
Of jrowacpevo, “who had been made 
ready”; for this quasi-pluperfect sense 
of the part. see Jo. ii. 9, Acts xviii. 2, 
Gal. ii. 11, Heb. ii. 9, and for érotpatew 
of Divine preparation, Mt. xxv. 34, 41, 
Me x= 4o,Les i315 it Gor oa *G 
Apoc. xii. 6, xvi. 12. Eis r. dpay 
xrA.; the preparation had been made 
with a view to the result being at- 
tained at a definite time ; for this use 
of eis cf. v. 7, and 2 Tim. ii. 20, and for 
a similar use of mpds, Tit. iii. 1, 1 Pet. 
iii. 15, 2 Pet.i.3. The four notes of 
time are under one article, since the 
occasion is ene and the same. The 
ascensive order (dépav...éviavtov) is 
difficult to explain, but it occurs also 
in the O.T. (e.g. Num. i. 1, Zech. i. 7, 
Hagg. i. 15), and probably has in this 
place no special significance; perhaps 
it originated, as Primasius suggests, in 
the thought that “et horis gradatim 
dies et diebus menses et mensibus 
certum est annosimpleri.” The ‘hour’ 
and the other ‘times and seasons’ are 
not revealed till they may be gathered 
from the event; cf. Me. xiii. 32, 
Acts i. 7. 

"Iva amoxteivwow To TpiTov Trev avépe- 
mov. If the fifth trumpet brought 
torture, the sixth brings death. But 
again the destruction is partial only ; 


two-thirds remain unscathed, as in the 
lesser visitations heralded by the first 
four trumpets (viii. 7 ff.). 

16. Kal 6 dpiOpos Trav orpareupatwy 
xti.] The work of the destroying 
angels is done by the vast forces under 
their command. This new feature is 
introduced with strange abruptness, 
as if the Seer in his eagerness to 
describe it had forgotten to prepare 
the reader by some such connecting 
clause as kal dméxreway avtovs 81a Tay * 
oTpatevpatey avtay, or (as in xix. 14) 
kal Ta otpatevpata avTay 7KoAovVbeEL 
avrois. The hosts (for orparevpara 
see Judith xi. 8, 4 Macc. y. 1, Mt. xxii. 
7, Le. xxiii. 11, Apoc. ix. 16, xix. 14, 
19) consisted of cavalry (cf. Herod. vii. 
87 *ApaBior b€...€0xaro. érerdyaro iva 
nt Po8éorro TO immcyv), and the num- 
ber, which was stated in the Seer’s 
hearing (cf. vii. 4), was dsucpupiddes 
puptadoyv = 200,000,000, The figures 
rest ultimately on Ps. lxviii. 18: “the 
chariots of God are }$7¥ ‘DON DNS 
(LXX. pupomAdotoy, xiAvor)”; cf. Deut. 
XXXIlL. 2, Dan. vii. 10, Apoc. y. 11 note. 
Avcpupiades (not dis pupiades), cf. rpic- 
puptor (sth. i. 7), Seopvpror (2 Mace. y. 
24, Vili. 9), duo iAcoe (Me. v. 13). These 
yast numbers forbid us to seek a literal 
fulfilment, and the description which 
follows supports this conclusion. On 
dxovewy With the acc. see Blass, Gr. 
p. 103. "Hxovoa roy dpiOuov avrav: 
cf. c. vil. 4 HK. T. dprOpov trav éodpa- 
ylopevan. 
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§17 \ e/ io \ / ? Ze / 
Kal OUTWS ELCOV TOUS L7TTOUS EV TH OpaTeEL 17 gc 
‘ 


\ \ Ih od aes 
Kat Tous KaOnuevous én’ a’twv, éxovtas Owpaxas 


iy \ / \ if 
mupivous Kal vakwOivous Kai Oewdes* Kal ai Kepahal 


y > / \ i) \ a 
Tov inmTwy ws Keparal NEovTWY, Kal EK TOV TTOMA- 


~ / ~~ uf ~ 
TWY AUTWY ExTTOpEvEeTal TIP Kal Kamvos Kal Oetov. 


16 avrwy]+ouvrws (om ourws infra) me 


17 Om ovrws 38 arm Prim anon* | 


evdoy SP min?! Ar] wdov AC(Q) 7 14 92 130| emmous] emmixouvs Q 14 | er] eravw 
& | vaxwwous] axavOwous (spineas) Prim | Bewdes] Ovwdes &* | Twv ermwv]+avrwv 
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17. kal odrws eidov rods immous KTA.] 
A mixed construction which blends x. 
otrws eidov...ecyov With x. «€idov... 
éxovras. The sentence is further com- 
plicated by the introduction of a 
second object, the riders (rods xa6n- 
pevous em avrav, cf. yi. 4, XIX. II, 
18 ff.); it is not clear whether €yovras 
refers to rods immovus, or to Tovs kad., 
or to both. On the whole it is best 
perhaps to limit the participial clause 
to the riders; the horses are de- 
_ scribed in the sequel. The riders were 
armed in cuirasses whose colour sug- 
gested fire, smoke, and brimstone. 
Ilvpwos is properly ‘of fire,’ while rup- 
pos (vi. 4, Xii. 3) is ‘flame-coloured’: cf. 
Sir. xlviii. 9 ['HAlas] 6 dvadnuPéels... 
év Gopare inmev tupiver, With 4 Regn. 
ii. 11 230d Gpya mupos Kal inmos mupos. 
The defensive armour of the warriors 
seemed to consist of fire; cf. Ps. ciii. 
(civ.) 4 6 mowwy...rods ecroupyovs avrov 
mip préyov. “YaxivOwos, of vaxwOos, 
which in Apoc. xxi. 20 is a precious 
stone (cf. Syr.™ —1usas40 ie. xah- 
«nddv), but in the Lxx. stands for a 
dye (‘blue A.V., R.V.) which is com- 
bined with purple (Exod. xxv. 4, xxvii. 
16), fine linen (Exod. xxvi. 1), and gold 
(Exod. xxviii. 8, Isa. iii. 23)—the 
equivalent of ndan, probably the 
shell-fish helia ianthina, which yield- 
ed the famous Tyrian dye. The 
ddkw6os of classical Greek was a vege- 
table, perhaps the dark blue-flowering 
iris. Here vaxivOiwos is doubtless 
meant to describe the blue smoke of 
a sulphurous flame (cf. infra, wip kat 


Kamrvos kal Oeiov). The Latin version 
used by Primasius strangely rendered 
vax. by spineas, “spineas significans 
vitas,” as Primasius explains; but 
the rendering doubtless originated 
in a confusion between daxiwéivous 
and dxav@ivovs. With the colour of 
flame and smoke the cuirasses shewed 
also the pale yellow of brimstone. 
OGeiw@dns is ad. Ney. in Biblical Greek, 
but not unknown to post-classical 
writers. The description as a whole 
recalls the fate of the Cities of the 
Plain; Gen. xix. 24, 28 kat Kupwos 
eBpeEev eis SoSoua kat Topuoppa Geiov 
kal mup...kal idSod dvéBawey Prk rijs 
yhs woe atyis Kapivov (cf. Jude 7, 
2 Pet. ii. 6). 

kat at kepadal Tay immo ws kK. Aedv- 
tov ktr.] Of. v. 8 Kal of dddvres atvrady 
és Nedvr@v joav. The horses in the 
vision seemed to unite the majestic 
mien of the lion with the swiftness of 
their own kind. Like their riders they 
were armed with fire, smoke, and 
brimstone; but while these formed the 
cuirasses of the horsemen, they pro- 
ceeded from the lion-like jaws of the 
horses, which thus seemed to ‘breathe - 
threatening and slaughter’ (Acts ix. 1). 
Cf. Job xli. 10f. é« orduaros avrod 
exmopevovTat Aapmades Katopevat... ek 
PUKTYpeV avTOU exTropeveTat KaTVOS KapLt- 
you; and see Apoc. xi. 5, and Slavonic 
Enoch i. 5 “fire came forth from their 
lips”; see also the description of the 
Chaldean cavalry in Hab. i. 8 ff. Pos- 
sibly the Parthian cavalry are in the 
mind of the Seer. 
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18 > \ > vad cr / 5] / 6 \ 
18 “aro TwY Tplwy TANYwY TOUTwWY amEKTaVUnTaY TO 
oe / r \ \ qn ~ 
Tpitov Twv dvOpwrwv, ek TOU TUPOS Kal TOV Ka7VOU 
~ - / rt / 
kal Tov Oeiov Tov éx7ropevopevov EK THY TTOMATwWY 
a \ / ~ e/ ’ ~ / 
19 avToy. 1 yap é€ovcla TwY imTwWY EV TW TTOMATL 
- ~ ~ > ss € \ 2 \ 
avuTwY éoTW Kal év Tals OVpais avTwWY" al yap oUpal 
2 > ef af af / sec ? ~ 
aUTWY OMoLal OPETLV, EXOVTAL Kehadas, Kal €v avTais 
~ \ ~ / a > 
20 ddikovow. “Kal ot Aolrol Twv avOpwrwy, ot OUK 
’ oa ro / 2 
dmexravOnoay év Tais mAnyais TavTas, OvbE METE- 
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18. dd Tay TpLov TANyay ToUT@Y 
dmextavOnaay xth.| TAnyy, which in 
classical Greek scarcely goes beyond 
its etymological meaning, is used in 
the ixx. for the ‘plagues’ of Egypt 
(Exod. xi. 1 ff., cf. Num. xxv. 8 ff), 
and this sense reappears frequently in 
the Apocalypse (ix. 18, 20, xi. 6, xiii. 3, 
D2 GUA XV Gl kO gOstX VERO. ek x VILL A. 
8, xxi. 9, xxii. 18). The thought of 
the Egyptian plagues has been in the 
mind of the writer for some time, and 
he now uses the familiar Lxx. word. 
The “three plagues” are the fire, 
smoke, and brimstone which proceed 
from the horses; the repeated article 
(rod...Tov...rov) Indicates that they are 
regarded as distinct agencies. °Azo, 
éx, ‘arising from,’ ‘springing out of,’ 
are here, as often in the N.T., practi- 
cally indistinguishable ; see Blass, Gr. 
p. 124f. For éxmopeverOar ex, see 
xxii. I; on drexravOnoav see ii. 13, note. 

19. 1 yap e&ovaia...ev tats ovpais 
avrov| Their power, (ii. 26, vi. 8) 
resides in mouth and tail (cf. v. 10); 
if the one discharges fiery and noisome 
vapours, the other is armed with the 
poison of the snake. With dyoa 


dpeow, cf. v. 10 fyovoww ovpas opoias 
oxoprrios (note). As a picture ovpal... 
éxovcat xehadas is intolerable, but it 
serves to enhance the horror of the 
situation ; cf. Introduction, c. xii. 

20. Kal of Aowrol ray dvOpa@reay KTA. | 
The two-thirds who escaped both the 
mouths and the tails of the horses 
might have been expected to take 
warning by the fate of their fellows, 
and to become servants of God and of 
Christ; but so far from doing this, 
they did not even (ovdé) repent of 
their idolatries. For ovdé, ‘not even,’ 
see Me. vi. 31, 1 Cor. iii. 3, iv. 3 (dAN’ 
ov0€); for peravoetv ex, Apoc. ii. 21. Téy 
épyov Trav xetpov avroy (Prim. wrongly 
Jactorum suorum malorum, Vg. 
de operibus manuum suarum) ‘their 
idols, an O.T. phrase=DiJ"}) WY, ef. 
e.g. Deut. iv. 28 Natpevoere exet Oeois 
érépots, Epyots xeipav avOparav, EvAots 
kat Aidors, Ps. exxxiy. (CXXxv.) 15 ra 
eOoda Tay €Ovav apyvpiov Kal xpucior, 
épya xelpav avOparar, Jer. i. 16 &Ov- 
cav Oeois addoTpios Kal mpooexiynoay 
Tois €pyows Tov yxeipov aitav. That 
this is the true interpretation of the 
phrase here is clear from what follows. 
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vonoav €K Tov goywy Tev XElpwy avTwV, iva py 
TpockuyyTovelw Ta Samova kal Ta Eldwra TA Xpuca 
Kal Ta dpyupa Kal Ta Yaka kal Ta Niwa Kal Ta 
EvAwa, & ovte BAErev SVvavTa o'TE dKovELY OUTE 
TepiTatety: Kal ov peTevonoay ék THY Povwy adTov 21 
ovTe éx THY hapuakiav aiTwY oUTE éx THs Topvelas 
QUTWY OUTE eK TWY KAEUMATwWY avTOV. 

20 Tov epyou syr8" | mpocxuynoovaw NAC 7* 36 42] mpoockuynowow PQ min?! Andr 
Ar | xpuoaia...xadkea & | xpuca] pr kwda kat 130 | om Kae Ta Yaka 26 7 8 9 13 16 
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iva yy mpooxvynoovow krd.| Repent- 
ance would have led them to abandon 
theworship of unclean spirits and of the 
idols which represented them. Both in 
the O. and N.T. the heathen worship 
is regarded as paid to demons: cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 17 (where see Driver's 
note), Ps. cv. (cvi.) 37 ¢évcav...dat- 
poviots (ow), 1 Cor. x. 20 a@ Ovov- 
ow [ra @Ovn], Saovious Kai ov bed 
Oiovaw: ov Oédow dé tpas Kowawvods TAY 
Saipovioy yiveoba. Cf. Ps. xcy. (xcvi.) 
5 mavtes of Geol trav eOvav Sacra 
(D'OR). Of the two Hebrew words, 
the latter represents the deities of 
heathendom as non-existent, while the 
former points to the older belief that 
they were demigods, evil genii, or the 
like. In the Gospels the daiyoma are 
identified with mvevpara axadapra (cf. 
Me. v. 2 dvOparos év mrevpare axabapro 
=Mt. viii. 27 dv0 SaoveCopevor= Le. 
viii. 29 avnp TLS eyov Sarpovia), and 
this view was probably in the mind of 
St Paul and the Apocalyptist; it found 
its justification in the impurities as- 
sociated with the Greek legends and 
the immorality too often promoted by 
the temples and their priesthood. 

Kai Ta elS@Aa Ta ypuoa KTA.] Chris- 
tianity rigorously maintained the old 
Hebrew protest against idol-worship. 


Though “an idol is nothing in the 
world” (1 Cor. viii. 4), has in itself no - 
spiritual significance, yet it is a visible 
symbol of revolt from the Living 
God, and the eiSwAoAdrpns is excluded 
from the Divine Kingdom (1 Cor. vi. 
g). The Seer goes to the O.T. for 
words to convey his scorn for this 
debasing worship: cf. Ps. exili. 12 ff. 
(cxv. 4) ra e(Owda tov eOvav apyvpiov 
kal xpuolov, epya yeipav avOperer. 
oTopua éxovow Kal ov Aadovow, opOad- 
pods éxovcw Kal ovK OWovra: ota 
Zxovow kal ovK dkovoovrat...mddas €xov- 
ow Kat ov mepimatnoovow, Dan. y. 23, 
Th. rots Beovs Tovs xpucois Kal dpyv- 
povs Kat xadkovs Kal odnpovs kat 
EvAivous kal ArOivous, ot od BAérovaw 
Kal ol ovK dkovovow kal ov yivecKkovoL, 
jvecas. The theme is worked out 
usque ad nauseam in the Epistle of 
Jeremiah; see also Enoch xcix. 7, 
Orac. Sibyll. v. 80 ff. 

21. kal ov perevonoay éx tav over 
avrov krd.| A further indictment as 
against the pagan world, closely con- 
nected with the first. They were no 
less unwilling to repent of their 
immoralities than of their idolatries. 
Murders, sorceries, fornication, thefts, 
appear in company in not a few lists 
of the vices of the time: cf. Me. vii. 
21 mopvetat, Komal, dovor (where see 
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2 lal a ft / \ sy 
€k TOU oUpavot, repiseBAnueEvoy vePEeAny, Kal 7 ipts 


> \ \ \ p) a \ \ Ii > ~ € (2 
emt THV Keparny QUTOU, Kat TO 7 POO WT OV QUTOU WS O 
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2 HALOS, Kal Ol TrOdES AUTOU Ws OTUAOL TUPOS, *KaL EXwV 
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note), Gal. v. 20 mopveia...ciSwAoAarpia, 
gappaxia, Apoc. xxi. 8 gdovedou kat 
mopvots Kat Pappakois Kal eiSwAoAdrpats, 
xxii. 15 €&w...0f qappaxol kal of 
mopvot kal ot doveis Kal of eid@oAaTpat. 
In three out of these contexts, it 
will be observed, idolatry is placed 
in close connexion with vice and 
crime. On gappyakia see Lightfoot’s 
note on Gal. /c., and cf. Exod. vii. 22, 
viii. 18 (14), 4 Regn. ix. 22, Mal. iii. 5, 
Isa. xlvii. 9, 12, Dan. ii. 2. 

Primitive Christianity was a pro- 
test, not only against polytheism, but 
against the. moral condition of the 
pagan world. The Seer voices this 
protest, and enforces it with a terrific 
description of the vengeance which 
threatened the world unless it should 
repent. Of. Eph. v. 6 da ratvra yap 
épxeTat 7 opyn Tov Geovd emt rods viovs 
Ts ametGetas. 

X. 1—11. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SEvENTH TRUMPET-BLAST. (1) VISION 
OF THE STRONG ANGEL WITH THE 
LITTLE Boox. 

I. kal eiSov Gddov ayyedov ioyupdv 
xtd.] As the opening of the Seventh 
Seal was preceded by the double vision 
of c. vii., so the visions of cc. x., xi. are 
preparatory to the blowing of the last 
Trumpet. First the Seer sees an 
angel, not, as Primasius thinks, 
“Dominum Christum descendentem 
de caelo,” but an “angel” in the 
technical sense which is maintained 
throughout the book; “another angel,” 
ie. not one of the Seven or of the Four 
(cf. vii. 2, xiv. 6, 15 ff.), remarkable for 
his strength (y. 2, xviii. 21) coming 


down from heaven (xx. 1), clad in a 
cloud, the vehicle in which heavenly 
beings descend and ascend (PS. cili. 
(civ.) 3, Dan. vit 13, Acts 2% of; 
1 Thess. iv. 17, Apoc. i. 7, Xi. 12, Xiv. 
14 ff.; for the acc. after wepifeBX. see 
vii. 9, note). Upon his head is the 
rainbow (7 pes), not the emerald bow 
of c. iv. 3 (Tert. coron. 15), but the 
ordinary bow of many colours con- 
nected with the cloud (Gen. ix. 13 ro 
To€ov pou TiOnus ev TH veeAn), and due 
in this instance to the sunshine of the 
Angel’s face. To rpoc@moyv atrod os 6 
jAvos recalls the description of the 
glorified Christ (i. 16), but does not 
serve to identify this angel with Him; 
cf. Mt. xiii. 43, Apoc. xviii. 1; nor can 
this be inferred from of 1dSes avtod és 
orvAo. mupos, notwithstanding that 
this description bears some resem- 
blance to i. 15 of modes avdrod Gporoe 
X@AkoNBave, ds év Kapivoe TeTUp@pENS. 
In orvdo supés there is perhaps a 
reference to Exod. xiv. 19, 24 é&fpev 
d€ 6 ayyehos Tod Geod, eEApev S€ Kal 6 
aTvNos THs vehérns...eméBreWev Kupuos 
..€Y OTUA@ TuUpos Kal vepéAns. The 
pillar-like extremities of the Angel’s 
form accord with the posture ascribed 
to him in @. 2. 

2. kal €yor ev TH yeupt adrod 3i8Xa- 
plo.oy rvewypevov] The description is 
continued in the nom, as if the Seer 
had written iS0d addos ayy. icx. kata- 
Baivev kth. The Angel’s hand grasped 
a small papyrus roll which lay open— 
a double contrast to the Bi8diov Kare- 
oppayicpévoy of c.v. 1. The little open 
roll contained but a fragment cf the 
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3 a \ ? - / > i Nol; 
€v TH XElpt avToU BiBrAapiouov jvewyméevov. Kal EOnxev 
5) la \ \) > 
TOV TO0da avTOU Tov Ee~Lov Emi THs Daracons, Tov 
\ ee ie 5) \ fon ~ A of - i/ 
O€ EVwYUoY él Tis 3Kka 
u is yns, 2kat expagev Povy peyadn 3 


14 / a 
womep N€wy MUKaTaL. 


\ / / , 
kal OTe expagev, éhadnoav 
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great purpose which was in the Hand 
of God, a fragment ripe for revelation. 
BiBAapidioyv is a diminutive of BiBdd- 
piov, with which may be compared 
orapiov (Me. xiv. 47), mardapiov (Jo. vi. 
9), yuvatkapiov (2 Tim. iii. 6); other 
forms are BiBAidiov, BiBAcdaprov, cf. 
Pollux vii. 210: BiBdos, BiBrAlov, BB- 
Aadpiov, mapa dé “Apioropavea BiBru- 
Sapiov. BiBdapidiov seems to be found 
here only, and, as the app. crit. shews, 
it has given the scribes trouble. 

The Apocalyptist has in his mind 
Hizek. ii. 9 cai tSov, cat idov yelp exre- 
Tapevn mpos pé, kat ev ary KepaXls Bi- 
Briov: cat dveiAnoey adriy évoroy €u0d. 

Kai €Onkev Tov moda avtov Tov deEov 
éri xtd.] The Angel’s posture denotes 
both his colossal size and his mission 
to the world: ‘sea and land’ is an O.T. 
formula for the totality of terrestrial 
things (Exod. xx. 4, 11, Ps. Lxviii. ([xix.) 
35). Sea and land offer an equally 
firm foothold to the servants of God 
(Me. vi. 48, note; Mt. xiv. 28 ff.); the 
Angel plants his right foot on the 

sea, as if to defy its instability. The 
sea is ever present to the mind of the 
Seer (v. 13, vii. 1 ff, viii. 8f, etc.); to 
the exile in Patmos there must have 
been a peculiar attraction in the 
thought of the strong Angel to whom 
the Aegean was as solid ground. 

3. Kal expagev hava peydry xrr.] 
Most things in the Apocalypse are on 
a great scale, and a wr peyady is 
common (e.g. i. 10, V. 2, 12, Vi. 10, Vil. 
2, 10, etc.); but the strength of this 
Angel’s voice is emphasized by the 
added metaphor @omep Née@v puKarat. 
Muxacda, mugire, is used of a low deep 
sound like the lowing of the ox (Job 


vi. 5 LXx., and an anonymous translator 
in 1 Regn. vi. 12), or the growl of 
thunder (Ar. nub. 291); cf. Arethas: 
ov mpoopuas emt Aéovtos 7) Oia TOU LvKa- 
cba Povy, émi Body yap paddov: the 
lion’s roar is more exactly expressed 
by wpvecdat (LXX., 1 Pet. v. 8 ws Agwy 
@pvomevos mepuraret) OY epevyerOat 
(Hos. xi. 10, Am. iii. 4), or Bpvyeuy, 
Bpvxac6a (Arethas, Phavorinus); but 
as Theocritus (xxvi. 21) has puxnua 
Aeaivns, it is possible that puxacda 
was so employed in Alexandrian Greek. 
The word may have been preferred 
here, to indicate that the voice of the 
Angel had not only volume, but depth, 
at once compelling attention and in- 
spiring awe. Itwas a signal rather than 
a message. No words were spoken, 
yet a reply was at once elicited. 

bre éxpakev, €AdAnoay al éxra Bpovrat | 
Ai é Bp., clearly a recognized group, 
like ai émra éxkAnoia, Ta émra mvev- 
pata, of émra dyyedou. But whereas 
other heptads are defined, the Seer 
does not stop to explain ‘the Seven 
Thunders,’ but assumes them to be 
known. No satisfactory explanation 
of the article has been given; unless 
(Ziillig) it points back to the sevenfold 


nin) Sip of Ps. xxix. which describes - 
a thunderstorm upon the sea. The 
Thunders uttered their own (éavrov) 
voices, distinct from the Angel’s cry, 
and charged with a message intel- 
ligible (éAaAnoav) to those who had 
ears to hear; ef. Ps. xix. 1, and the 
remarkable parallel in Jo. xii. 28 7A dev 
ody part ek Tod ovpavod...0 ov dxAos 
6 é€oTds Kal axovoas €heyev Bpovtny 
yeyovévat Gdot Eheyo “Ayyedos atT@ 
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eAdAnkev. In Aadeiv horny the ace. is 
that of ‘content’ (Blass, Gz. p. 9of.); 
cf. xiii. 5 AaAovy peyada, Heb. xii. 24 
kpettrov Aadovrtt. 

4. kal ore éAadnoav...jpeddov ypa- 
pew] The Seer in his vision seems to 
be engaged in taking notes of what he 
sees and hears (i. 11, 19, ii. 1, etc.). 
He has understood the special (éavrév) 
utterance of the Thunders, and at 
once takes his papyrus-sheet and dips 
his reed pen into the inkhorn (2 Jo. 
12, 3 Jo. 13), intending to write them 
down, when a voice from heaven (xiy. 
2, 13, xviii. 4) bids him refrain. The 
form 7e\Xov occurs in Jo. iv. 47, xii. 
33, XVili. 32, while on the other hand 
in Jo. vi. 6, Apoc. iii. 2, the best text 
has €ueddov; see WH.? Notes, p. 169. 
°Ek Tov ovpavod: Syr.e™ adds <smea 
=Tov €85ou0u apparently, and this 
interesting reading is now supported 
by the Athos ms. 130. 

oppayicor...un avira ypayys. hp. 
is from Dan. xii. 4 Kai ov, Aamma, 
oppaytooy To BiBAiov Ews Karpod ouvre- 
elas (cf. 7b. viii. 26) ; but the application 
of the metaphor to unwritten utter- 
ances is a bold innovation. My avra 
yeayns stands in sharp contrast with 
i. 19 ypdipov ovy a cides; the position 
of avra is emphatic, cf. xi. 2 wu) adray 
herpnons. What the utterances were, 
or why they were not to be revealed, 


5 evdov SCP min?! Andr Ar] cdov AQ 7 14 (130) | om 


it is idle to enquire; but compare 
2 Cor. xii. 4 #xovcey Gppyra pypata a 
ovk €€ov avOpér@ adjou. As.Arethas 
Say$: ypddew 7rou mpodnAa trovety av- 
Odpeémros—to be forbidden to write 
was to be forbidden to communicate 
to the Church what he had heard. 
The Seer’s enforced reticence wit- 
nesses to the fragmentary character 
of even apocalyptic disclosures. The 
Seer himself received more than he 
was at liberty to communicate. He 
was conscious of haying passed through 
experiences which he could not recall 
or express, and he rightly interpreted 
his inability to put them on paper as 
equivalent to a prohibition. Such a 
revelation was, for all practical pur- 
poses, a pjua appynrov. Cf. Origen in 
Joann. t. xiii. 5: c. Cels. vi. 6. 

5 f. Kal 6 dyyedos bv eiSov éxtdra 
xtA.] See v. 1, notes. The angel 
now speaks (v. 3) and answers the 
Seven Thunders by a solemn oath. 
But first he lifts up his hand to 
heaven, a gesture which in the 0O.T. 
accompanies an adjuration; cf. Deut. 
XXXli. 40 dpé (NWS) els TOY ovpavoy 
THY xelpd pov, kal dpodpar Thy deéidy 
pov kal épd Ze éyad eis rov aidva (see 
Driver ad loc.). ’E&aipew or éxreivew 
7” xeipais in fact frequentlya synonym 
of duviva, see e.g. Gen. xiv. 22, Exod. 
vi, 8, Num. xiv. 30, Ez, xx. 15, 28. 
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> / 6 \ of > > = 2 \ aA 
Ovpavoy, “Kat w@uooev ev TH CwvTt Els ToUs aiwvas 6 
fos Lies a / \ \ r a 
TOV AlWYWY, OS EKTIZEV TOV OVpavoY Kal Ta év avTO 
é 


‘ \ i \ Apa ae \ \ 6 , \ 
Kat THv ynv Kal Ta €v avTy Kal THY VaNacoay Kal 


\ 3 lanl vA / ie of 
Ta €Y avTH, OTL Xpovos OUKETL EO Tat" 


7aNN’ év trais 7 


nMEepaus THS one TOU éB8opov dyyérou, Tay perAAH 
carriCew, kal éredéoOn TO puoTypLov Tob Oeoi, ws 
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The passage in the Seer’s mind is 
perhaps Dan. xii. 7 di ooer thy defsav 
abrod Kat THY apiotepay avrot «is Tov 
ovpavdy, Kat dpooev ev TH Cavts Tov 
aidva. On opuwew ev Arethas re- 
marks: doxel pév aveAdAnviotoy etvat. 
oprvew yap héyerat ‘kata Twos,’ ovK 
‘év tu” The phrase o (av els rovs 
aidvas Tév aidvey is frequent in 8 
Apocalypse i, 18, iws-9'f, -x¥. 7). 
éxrusevy Tov ovpavoy err. is dae 
familiar formula (Exod. xx. 11, Ps. 
exly. (exlvi.) 6, 2 Esdr. ix. 6), which 
increases the solemnity of the oath by 
rehearsing the visible proofs of the 
almighty power of God; cf. Gen. 
xiv. 22. On ékricey see Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, p. 284. 

bru xpovos ovkére ~orat] "Opvie is 
followed by (1) the object of the 
appeal in the acc. (Jac. v. 12) or 
governed by ev (Mt. v. 34, 36, xxiii. 
16), els (Mt. v. 35), or xara (Heb. 
vi. 13, 16); (2) the contents of the 
oath, preceded by «i (Gen. xiv. 23, Ps. 
xciv. (xcv.) 11), or recited with or 
without dre (Ps. cix. (cx.) 4, Me. vi. 23, 
xiv. 71). The Angel’s words were, 
Xpoves ovkért éora: not “Time shall 
be no more’ (ovKeért €orat 6 xp.), as the 
ancient commentators for the most 
part interpret (eg. Bede: “mutabilis 
saecularium temporum varietas...ces- 
sabit”), but ‘there shall no more be 


Sits 


any interval of time, any further 
delay’: cf. Hab. ii. 3 (Heb. x. 37), 
epxopevos n&et Kal ov pt) ypovion, and 
contrast Apoe. vi. 11 éppé@y adrois iva 
avaravoovrat ére xpovov. There may 
be an allusion to Dan. xii. 7, which 
foretells a ovyrédeca. But how neces- 
sary so solemn an assurance became 
towards the end of the Apostolic age, 
when the early hopes of an immediate 
mapovoia had been dispersed, is clear 
from such a passage as 2 Pet. iii. 3 ff. 
éhevoovTa, em éaxaT@Y Tov nyepor 
épmaixtat éyovres lod eorw 7 éemay- 
yedia tHs mapovoias avrov; cf. Le. 
xii. 45 éay O€ etn 6 Soddos...Xpovicer 
6 KUptos pov épyer Oat, KX. 

7. ‘GAN ey Tals nuepats...Tod EBddmov 
dyyédov kta.] ‘But, so far from further 
delays supervening, as soon as the 
days of the Seventh Trumpet have 
come, at the moment when the Seventh 
Angel is about to blow, then (for kai 
in apodosis, cf WM. p. 546f.) the - 
Secret of God is finished’ The clause 
as a whole corrects the impression 
that ypovos ovkért é€orac implies an 
immediate end. It will come in 
‘days’ which though future are so 
distinctly present to the mind of the 
speaker that he writes ¢rehéo6y rather 
than redeoOnoera (the aor. of antici- 
pation, WM. p. 346f, cf. Burton, § 50). 

To puotnpiov tod Oeot: cf. the 
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\ : & Y \ / 
peek T Tous €avTOU dovAoUs Tous mpodyTas. 
8 ®kal 7 pew nv fKcove'a €K TOU oupavou, ga Nadou- 
Cay MET euou Kal Aeyoveay’ 'Yraye Na Be TO 3uBXAtLov 
TO nivew@yPEVOV év TH xetpt TOU ayyéAouv TOU ETTWTOS 


Q él THS Garacons Kal é€ml Tis YN. 


Skat amnOa 


pos TOV deryryeor, Neyo aiT@ Sobvai prot TO Be pa 


pio.ov. 


kal Néyer por AdBe kal katapaye avo, Kal 
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Synoptic phrase 76 p. tis Bacwelas 
tr. 6. (Me. iv. 11, note), and St Paul’s 
To p. T. 6. (1 Cor. ii. 1, Col. ii. 2), or rod 
xpicrou (Col. iv. 3). The mystery of 
which mention is made here is perhaps 
wider than these, including the whole 
purpose of God in the evolution of 
human history. The whole is now at 
length complete; with éredéo6n cf. 
XV. I erehéaOn 6 Oupos Tov Geod, XVii. 17 
adxpt tercoOnoovrat oi Adyou TOU Deod. 
That a final and joyous clearing up of 
the problems of life should find a 
place in the last days was the Gospel 
of the prophets both Jewish and 
Christian (és evnyyéAucev [6 Beds | rods 
éavrod SovAovs tots mpodyras). For 
the phrase ‘ His servants the prophets’ 
see Am. iii. 7, Jer. vii. 25, xxv. 4, 
Apoe. i. 1, 3, xi. 18, The rare active 
evayyedigey occurs also in 1 Regn. 
xxxi. 9, 2 Regn. xviii. 19, Apoc. xiv. 
6; evayyeAiCer@ai twa is frequent in 
St Luke, and is found also in Gal. i. 9, 
1 Pet. i. 12, but the usual construction 
is evayy. [edayyéArdy] rx (Blass, Gr. 
p. 89 f.). 

8. Kal 4 or) ny AKovoa kr. | 
Another example of mixed construc- 
tion: normally, the sentence would 


ee 


run either 7 evi nv AKovoa...7dhw 
é\dAeu...Kal €deyev OL THY hoviy THY €k 
Tov ovpavod maw Hkovoa hadovoay KTH. 
(cf. app. crit.). The sense is clear; 
the same heavenly voice, which had 
bidden the Seer not to write the utter- 
ance of the Seven Thunders (vz. 4), 
now bids him take the roll that lay 
open in the Angel’s hand (v. 2). Cf. 
iv. I, note. 

9. Kal drfdOa mpos Tov ayyedov KA. | 
The Seer in his rapture quits his 
position at the door of heaven (iv. 1), 
and places himself before the great 
Angel whose feet rest on sea and land. 
On am7déa see WH.?, Notes, p. 171, 
W. Schm. p. 111. Aéyov aire dodvar 
‘telling (bidding) him to give’; cf. 
Acts xxi 21 Néyor pr) mepiréuvew 
avrovs ra texva. The Angel does not 
give the book, but invites the Seer to 
take it, and thus to shew at once his 
fitness for the task before him (cf. y, 
2 ff.), and his readiness to undertake 
it. The book did not need to be 
opened, like that which the Lamb 
had taken out of the Hand of God, 
nor were its contents to be read or 
published; it was to be consumed by 
the Seer (on xaradayeiv see Mc. iv. 4, 
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pr peret wou THY ee aNN’ é&v TH oropart oou 


éorau yAuKy WS MEAL. 


°Kal aBov TO OREO) 10 


€k THS xEtpos TOU deyyeXov Kal emeparyov pao) Kal 
ny év TO oropart prov ws MEAL ne Kal ote! epa- 


yov avTo, émupavOn 4 KowWla pou. 


"kal Néyouoiv II 


pot Act oe mahw rpodytevoa emi Naois Kal éOverw 
\ , 4) rs ~ 
Kal yAwooas Kal Baoiievow woAXois. 
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note) ie. taken in and digested men- 
tally; cf. Primasius: “id est ‘in secretis 
recondi visceribus,”” and Arethas: 
karapayety, Touréotiv, ev melpa Tov 
mpayparos yeveoOa.- There is a clear 
reference to Hz. iii. 1, 3 kal elev mpos 
pé Vie dvOpadrov, xarabaye tHy Keparida 
TAUTHY...1) KOAla cov mAnGOnceTaL TIS 
kepanidos ravrns ths Sedoperyns eis oé. 
kai @payov avryy, Kat éyévero év TO 
orépari pov os pédAu yAvkdgov. The 
Seer adds: kal muxpavet cov ry Kou 
Alav, and (vy. 10) émixpay6n 7 Koia pov. 
The sweetness of the roll reminds 
the reader of Ps. xviii. (xix.) 10, I1 
Ta Kpivara Kupiov ... ~hucdrepa vmep 
pede kal Knpiov, exviii. (exix.) 103 os 
yAvukéa TO dpuyyi pou Ta Joya cou, 
UTEp pare kal k. T@ oTopari pov. The 
beauty of the revelation, the joy of 
insight and foresight which it afforded, 
the promise it held of greater joys to 
come, are well expressed by this 
metaphor: cf. Jer. xv. 16 gorau 6 Adyos 
cov éeot eis evpoovyny Kai yapay 
kapdias pov. But when the message 
has been digested, it has other and 
opposite effects—mpavet cov tip 
xowWlay (for this use of Kouta cf. Jo. 
vii. 38 morapuot ék THs KowNlas avdTod 
pevoovra). Every revelation of God’s 

purposes, even though a mere frag- 
ment, a BiBAapid.oy, is ‘bitter-sweet, 
disclosing judgement as well as mercy. 


The Seer, if he would be admitted 
into a part of God’s secret, must be 
prepared for very mixed sensations; 
the first joy of fuller knowledge would 
be followed by sorrows deeper and 
more bitter than those of ordinary 
men. Cf. Orig. philoc. v. 6. 

10. kal €\aBov ro BuBdapid.oy...Kat 
karépayoy kth.| The Seer obeys, and 
the result is as the Angel had said. 
There is however an instructive change 
of order: the Angel’s words are mxpa- 
vel cov THY KotAiay GAN ev TH oTopart 
gov eora yAvxv; the Seer relating 
his experience naturally places first 
the sensation which was first in order 
of time. The remarkable variant éye- 
picbn for émixpay6n is best explained 
as the first word of a gloss éyepio6y 
mxpias, accidentally transferred into 
the text from the margin or from 
a position over éemxpavén; the gloss 
itself may have been suggested by Job 
xxxli. 19. Of. app. crit. 

II. Kal Aéyouoly por Act oe maduv 
mpopyntedoa. KtTA.] Aéyovow is the 
plural of indefinite statement, nearly 
equivalent to ¢ppé6n; whether the 
words come from the heavenly voice 
(wv. 4, 8), or from the Angel (. 9), 
or from some unknown source, is not 
obvious or material. Aci oe «rv. recalls 
the commission given to the prophets 
of Israel, especially to Jeremiah (i. 10 
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I *Kal €600y jot KaAapos buowos paBdw, AEywv 
cod _ \ 
“Eryewpe kal méTpnoov TOY vadv TOU Oeot Kai TO Ouctac- 
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dod Kabéorakd oe onpepov emt €Ovn Kai 
Baowdelas, expi(odv Kal KatacKkanrew 
Kal amoAdveuy Kal dvotkodopetiv Kal KaTa- 
gutevew) and Ezekiel (iv. 7 mpodn- 
revoeis er avrnv (2.g. “lepovoadnp), 
vi. 2, xi. 4 e¢ passim). The Seer of 
the Apocalypse, full of the bitterness 
of the roll which he has devoured, 
is now bound (de7) to prophesy again. 
After the Seventh Trumpet (xi. 15) a 
second mpodyreia will begin (xii. 1; 
see Introduction, ¢. iii.) in which the 
destinies of nations and their rulers 
will be yet more fully revealed. The 
Seer is not sent to prophesy in their 
presence (émi with gen., cf. Me. xiii. 9 
emt wyepdvav Kal Barréov orabjoes Oe), 
nor against them (émi with acc., see 
Fiz. 2. c.), but simply with a view to 
their several cases (emi Aaois xKrA.). 
TloAXois emphasizes the greatness of 
the field. It is no one Empire or 
Emperor that is concerned in the 
prophecies of the second half of the 
Apocalypse; not merely Rome or Nero 
or Domitian, but a multitude of races, 
kingdoms, and crowned heads. 

XI. 1—14. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
Srventa Trumpet. (2) Mrasurine 
THe TemeLy. Tur Hony Crry anp 
THE Two WITNESSES. 

I. kat €060n poe kddapos ktA.| The 
Seer is no longer a mere witness ; the 
new inspiration imparted by the roll 
(x. 11) prompts him to take his place 
among the actors in the great drama. 
His part is to measure the Sanctuary, 
and for this end a reed is put into his 
hands. The conception is from Hzek. 
xl. 3,6 iSov drjp...kai ev tH xeupl av- 
Tov AY omapTioy oiKOOduey Kal KddapLos 
pérpov...kal Ouemérpnoev TO aida THs 
mvAns ioov TH Kadape@: Cf. Zech. ii. 1 
(5)ff.: iSob avnp Kal év TH yep adrod 
axowioy yewperpixdv: Kal cima mpds 
avrov Ilod od mopevn; Kal eimev mpos 


pé Avaperppoa tiv "lepovoadnp. Apoc. 
xxi. 15 kal 6 Aaddv per epov eixer 
pérpov Kadapov xpvaovr, iva petpnon 
tiv mwodw. The xadrapos (Hzekiel’s 
119 13?) is perhaps a cane of the 
Arundo donax which (Hastings iv. 
p- 212) grows in ‘immense brakes’ 
along the Jordan valley (cf. Mt. xi. 7), 
and often reaches the height of 15 
or 20 feet. Such a reed would be 
in strength and straightness dpotos 
paBd (Me. vi. 8), but far longer and 
therefore better fitted to take the 
measurements of a great building. 
Ezekiel’s reed was of six cubits, ie. 
about 9 feet (xl 5, see A. B. Davidson 
ad loc.). 

héyow "Eyetpe kal pérpyoov krh.] On 
éycipe intrans. see Me. ii. 11, note. 
There is no need to ask with Andreas 
mos yap 6 Kadapyos aypuxyos ay Eheyer ; 
or with Bp Chr. Wordsworth to 
understand by the reed the Canon 
of Holy Scripture regarded as the 
measure of human life. The speaker 
is the person who gave the reed, and 
whose presence is implied in €666n. 
A heavenly sanctuary has been men- 
tioned in iii. 12, vii. 15; cf. xi. 19 6 
vaos Tov Oeot 6 év ovpav@. But the 
sanctuary which is now to be measured. 
is evidently on earth (cf. v. 2), and its 
form is suggested by the Temple of 
Jerusalem; it has an ‘outer court’ and. 
is in ‘the Holy City” At Jerusalem 
the Altar of Burnt-offering, which is 
probably meant by 1rd @vavacrnprov, 
was in the Court of the Priests, while 
the worshippers, filled the Court of 
the Israelites and the Court of the 
Women, so that the vads here must 
be taken to include the iepov, with the 
exception of the Court of the Gentiles. 
The Seer however has in view not the 
material Sanctuary, but the spiritual 
building of the Church ; ef. 1 Cor. iii | 
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THPLOV Kal TOUS MpockuvovyTas éy avT@. “Kal Thy 2 
avAnv Thy EEwOev TOU vaov ékBaXe EEwbev Kal pn 
auTny METPNoNS, btt €000n Tots €Overw, kal TH rodw 
THY aylay TaTHoOVeW Envas TexoEpaKkovTa [kad] ovo. 
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16f., 2 Cor. vi. 16, Eph. ii. 21, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4.. The measuring of the Sanctuary 
provides for its preservation from 
the general overthrow, and thus cor- 
responds with the sealing of the 
144,000, which preceded the seventh 
seal-opening as the measuring pre- 
cedes the seventh trumpet-blast. Mé- 
Tpynoov...Tovs mpockuvodytas involves 
a zeugma; some such verb as xara- 
piOunoov must be mentally supplied 
(WM. p. 777). 

2. Kal ry avAjy tiy €Ewbev Tod vaov 
€xBane xrd.] The outer court is passed 
over and left to its fate. Solomon’s 
Temple had two courts (3 Regn. vi. 34 
(36) tiv addy thy écorarny, Hzek. x. 5 
€ws Tis avAjs tis ¢Ewrépas; but see 
Hastings, iv. 702), and so had Ezekiel’s 
(Ezek. xl 17, 20); but in Herod’s 
Temple the inner court was divided 
into three spaces, from the last of 
which the outer court was parted by 
a barrier (ro pecdrouyoy tov ppaypod, 
Eph. ii, 15, where see Dean Robinson’s 
note) which might not be passed by a 
Gentile. The outer court was “given 
to the Gentiles” as an olkos mpocevyjjs 
(Me. xi. 17), and the Lord taught that 
its sanctity was not impaired by their 
admission ; it was a true part of the 
fepov. Now, however, the Seer is di- 
rected to ‘cast it out’ (Eobev = Eo, as 
in c. xiv. 20; cf. Blass, Gv. p. 59), i.e. to 
exclude it from the vads, though the 
other courts are included. It is to be 
“given to the Gentiles” in another 
sense, to be profaned and, with the 
rest of the Holy City, trodden under 
foot. Ifthe vads represents the Church, 
the outer court is perhaps the rejected 


Synagogue ; as in ii. 9, iii: 9, the tables 
are turned, and while the Church fills 
the court of Israelites and worships at 
the Altar of the Cross (Heb. xiii. 10), 
Israel after the flesh is cast out (Mt. 
Vili. 12 of b€ viol ris Bacwelas xBdnOr- 
govrat) and delivered to the heathen. 
This interpretation of the outer court 
seems to have been in the mind of 
Andreas, though he obscures it by 
including the pagan world: jpeis dé 
vopiCopev vaoy Oedv THy éexkAnolay mpoo- 
ayopeverOar...avdiv dé tiv ééwrépay 
THY Tov anictay eOvev Kai "lovdaley 
auvaywynv. See Hort, Apoc. p. xxxif. 

kal Thy Todw THY ayiay TarHcoVoW 
xrd.] A reminiscence of Zech. xii. 3 
kal €orat €v Th npepa exeivn Onoowa rHy 
*Tepovoadnp AiOov karamarovmevoy racw 
tots €Oveow. Dan. vill. 13 Th. gas wére 
«TO Gytov kal n Svvawus ovyTratnOnoerat; 
Isa. Lxiii, 18 (Ag.) dmevdyrios judy kare- 
matnoav TO ayiacpa cov. See also Ps. 
Ixxix. 1, Ps. Sol. vii. 2, xvii. 25, 1 Mace. 
iii. 45, 51. There is a yet nearer 
parallel in Le. xxi. 22 *Iepovoadnp éora 
maroupén vmo €Ovav axpis ov mAnpo- 
Odo katpoi evar. Thy rodw tiv dyiay 
comes perhaps from Dan. ix. 24 Th. 
(1¥/72 WY), but the phrase occurs also 
in 2 Hsdr. xxi. 1, Isa. xlviii. 2, lii 1, 
Mt. iv. 5, xxvii. 53. In Apoc. xxi. 2, 
xxii. 19 it is applied to the ideal City 
of God, but here, as the context shews, 
it stands for the Jewish polity, as the 
outer court of the Temple for the 
Jewish faith and worship. 

pivas reaoepdkovra kat dvo} This limit 
of time is derived from Dan. vii. 25 Th., 
xil. 7 €ws Kaipod kal Kaipay Kal ye Husov 
katpou, i.e. 3$ years or 42 months, the 
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duration of the sufferings of the Jews 
under Antiochus, whether we reckon 
from June 168 to Dec. 165, or from 
Dec. 168 to the middle of 164; see 
Driver adloc. The same limit is given 
under various terms in Apoc. xi. 3, 
xii. 6 (1260 days), xii. 14 (“a time and 
times and half a time,” as in Daniel), 
xi. 2, xiii. 5 (42 months). By com- 
paring these passages with the present 
context we get the equation: the du- 
ration of the triumph of the Gentiles 
=the duration of the prophesying of 
the Two Witnesses, =the duration of 
the Woman’s sojourn in the wilderness. 
The time-limit serves of course no fur- 
ther purpose than to synchronize the 
several periods, and to compare them 
with the greatest crisis through which 
the Jewish people passed between the 
Exile and the Fall of Jerusalem. In 
this place it suggests that as the Syrian 
domination yielded at last to the faith 
and courage of the Maccabees, so when 
the appointed time has come the 
Jewish people may be emancipated 
from Gentile oppression, and restored 
to the unity of the people of God. 
The words have a special interest 
in view of the recrudescence of Anti- 
Semitism. 

kal deaw Trois Suvolv paptvciy pov 
xth.] The Speaker is Christ (ef. ii. 13, 
xxi. 6) or His Angel-representative 
(xxii. 7, 12 ff). Adow...cai mpodnrev- 
covow=Odcw av’rois mpopyrevew or 
iva mpopytevowow (Delitzsch, N21... 
183))). Neither Moses and Elijah, 
nor Elijah and Elisha, nor Enoch and 
Elijah (Tert. anim. 50, Hipp., ed. Lag., 
p- 21, Hier. ep. 59. 3; see Arethas, 
ad loc. \byos Se péperar ex rapaddcews 
goirayv TH exkAnola dmapatpémtas Kal 
avrov [sc. rov “Evayx] n&ew perd "HAlov 


Tov GecBirov, and Thilo, cod. apocr. 
N.T,, p. 765 ff.; cf. Bousset, Der 
Antichrist, p. 134 ff.) can exhaust the 
meaning of the two witnesses who 
prophesy through the whole period 
of Gentile domination, though, as the 
sequel shews (vv. 5, 6), the first pair 
at least are in the mind of the writer, 
suggested doubtless by Mal. iv. 4, 6, 
and by the vision of the Transfigura- 
tion (Me. ix. 4). Nor again can such 
allegorical interpretations as the Law 
and the Prophets, the Law and the 
Gospel, the Old Testament and the 
New, be maintained in view of all 
that follows. Rather the witnesses 
represent the Church in her function 
of witness-bearing (Acts i. 8 fceacdé 
pov mdprupes...€as €axdTov Tis yas); 
her testimony is symbolized by tao 
witnesses, partly in reference to the 
well-known law of Deut. xix. 15 (émi 
oropatos Svo papTupev...cTnoerat Trav 
pypa, cf. Jo. viii. 17 €v TO vou@ dé TO 
dperepw yeypamrat Ste bo avOparav 7 
Haptupia adnéns éotiv), partly in order 
to correspond with the imagery of 
Zechariah iy. 2 ff, about to be cited; 
or, as Primasius says, they may repre- 
sent the Church in both stages of her 
career, “ecclesia duobus testamentis 
praedicans et prophetans.” The wit- 
ness of the Church, borne by her 
martyrs and confessors, her saints 
and doctors, and by the words and 
lives of all in whom Christ lives and 
speaks, is one continual prophecy (cf. 
xix. IO 7 yap paprupia rod "Incod 
cot TO Tvedpa THs mpopyrelas), lasting 
throughout the 1260 days of the 
triumph of heathendom. Her wit- 
nesses are clad in sackcloth (for the 
construction see x. 1), a reference 
perhaps to the rough costume worn 
by ancient prophets; cf. 4 Regn. i. 8 
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Corny Oepparivny mepreConpevos, Zech. 
xiii. 4 évddcovrae (Séppwy Tpixlony, Isa. 
XX. 2 dede Tov cékKov ard THs oaopvos 
cov, and see Mc. i. 6, note. But mepi- 
BeBX. oaxkovs has a special appro- 
priateness in its present connexion ; 
the sackcloth dress indicates that the 
attitude of the Church during the pre- 
valence of paganism, if not to the end 
of her course on earth (Me. ii. 20), 
must needs be penitential and not 
triumphant ; cf. Jonah iii. 6, 8 mepue- 
Badovro cakkovus of avOparo, Mt. xi. 21 


/ x > , / 
maar av EV TAKKG®,«.[LETEVOT] T AV. CE 
Bede: “saccis amicti, id est in exo- 


mologesi constituti.” On the readings 
meptBeBAnuevos, mepi3eAnpevous, see 
WH.?, Notes, p. 138. 

4. obroi eiow ai Sto éata xrA.] After 
Zech. iv. 2 f., 14 Sod Avyvia ypvoq 6An 
«..kal Ovo €haiar éemavw avTis...ovTor 
oi Svo viol rhs motnTos mapectnKacw 
Kupig mdons tis yns. In Zechariah 
the Avxvia is Israel, and the two olive 
trees which feed it are either the 
priesthood and the royal house, re- 
presented by Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
or, aS some suppose, certain heavenly 
ministries through which the Spirit 
was poured upon the nation. The 
Apocalyptist adopts so much of this 
as lends itself to his purpose. He has 
already likened the seven Churches to 
Avyvia (i. 12, 20); from another point 
of view the whole Church is a single 
Avxvia, fed by those of its members 
who are specially set apart to be 


Christ’s witnesses. These, if faithful, 
carry with them the oil of the Spirit, 
which keeps alive the light of life (cf. 
Mt. xxv. 4, Rom. xi. 17). They stand 
before the Lord of the earth, living in 
His Presence, and ministering to Him 
by their confession of His Christ. 

Al...€oTores: in éor. the thought of 
the writer goes back to otros, i.e. of 
dvo pdptupes, and, full of his great 
conception, he is indifferent to the 
demands of grammar. 

5. kal et tis Oedyon avrovs dducjoa 
kth.] To kill God’s witnesses is im- 
possible, so long as their witness is 
unfulfilled; those who attempt it bring 
destruction upon themselves. There 
is an allusion to Hlijah’s treatment of 
Ahaziah’s messengers (2 Kings i. io ff., 
cf. Le. ix. 54), but as usual the details 
are modified; the fire comes not from 
heaven but out of the mouths of the 
witnesses (cf. i. 16, ii. 16, ix. 17), Le. the 
witnesses slay their enemies by the 
fire of the word which they utter ; cf. 
Jer. vy. 14 dé@xa Tods Adyous pov eis TO 
oropa gov Tp Kal Tov Aaoy TovTOV EvAa, 
kat karadayerat avrous. Sir. xlviii, 1 
Kal dvéorn "Hyias mpoprrns os Tup, Kal 
6 Adyos avTov ws Agpmas éxalero. Vic- 
torinus rightly: “ignem...potestatem 
verbi dicit.” Bede thinks of the 
Christian revenge inculcated in Rom. 
xii. 20 (dvOpaxas mupos cwpevoes emi 
Thy KepaAdny avTod). 

For et tis OeAnon see WM. p. 368; 
Blass, Gr. p. 216; other exx. of é 
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with the subj. may be found in 
Le. ix. 13, 1 Cor. xiv. 5. If deAjon 
differs in meaning from ede (see 
app. crit.) the former must be held 
to state a hypothetical case, whilst 
the latter posits the @éAnous as a fact. 
For 6é\ew ‘to be minded’ see the in- 
teresting parallel in Le. xiii. 31 “Hp@dns 
Gédev we arrokreiva. OvTws (sc. TH mvp!) 
det droxravOjva, ‘he is destined to be 
slain in this manner’; cf. xiii. 10 de7 
avrov éy paxaipn amoxravOqva. On 
doixeiy see ii. 11, note. 

6. otrou éyovow thy eEovoiay Kth.] 
Another reference to Elijah, the re- 
presentative of O.T. prophecy. In 
i Kings xvii. 1 the drought pro- 
claimed by. Elijah is for ‘these years’ 
(oS DW, ixx. ré rq radra), i.e.for 


an indefinite Ae of years beginning 
with the date of the prophecy. Ac- 
cording to Menander, cited by Jo- 
sephus (anti. viii. 13. 2), the period was 
actually one full year; see Burney ad 
loc. But a tradition adopted in Le. iv. 
25 (€kdeio On 6 ovpavos ern Tpia kal phvas 
e&) and Jac. y. 17 (ovk €Bpekev emt ris 
yijs €viavtovs Tpeis Kal phvas €€), made 
the length of the great drought cor- 
respond with that of the Syrian domi- 
nation; and this agrees with the 
Apocalyptist’s scheme of things, for 
according to v. 3 the days of the wit- 
nesses’ prophesying are 1260, ie. 3} 
years. Tyv e€ovciay, the power exer- 
cised by Elijah and now revived in the 
case of the two witnesses. Kelew rov 
ovpavov occurs elsewhere in this con- 
nexion only in Le. Zc. “Yeros Bpéxee is 


unusual; the customary phrase is 6 
Geos Bpéxer verov (Joel ii. 23), 0 Oeds 
Bpéxee (Gen. ii. 5, Mt. v. 45), or simply 
Bpéxet (Jac. Z.c.). Tpodnreia is here 
the execution of the prophetic office, 
as in 2 Esdr. vi. 13 ev mpodnreia 
“‘Ayyalou tov mpopyrov Kat Zaxapiov ; 
more usually the noun denotes either 
the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. xii. 10), 
or a particular prophecy or collec- 
tion of prophecies (Apoe. i. 3, xxii. 
7 ff.). 

kal e€ovaiav exyovow ext tay vdarov| 
Reference is now made to Moses, the 
other prototype of the Church’s wit- 
nesses. Like Moses in Egypt, they 
can inflict plagues. The first of the 
Egyptian plagues has been already in- 
troduced into the scenery of the Third 
Trumpet (viii. 8), but less precisely : 
here otpépew avra (Sc. Ta Udara) eis 
aiua answers to Exod. vii. 20 {357%} 


DW.. Dy, cf. Ps. civ. (ev.) 29 


Sse dat ae ta vdata avray eis aipa. 
Taraga...€v maon mAnyy comes from 
1 Regn. iv. 8, where the Philistines ex- 
claim, Odro. of Geol of raraéavres thy 
Alyurroy év maon mAnyn. “Oodxis édy 
Gehnowow carries the power given to 
the Church far beyond that exercised 
by Moses, who received an express 
command before he inflicted a plague. 
The éfovcia committed to the wit- 
nesses of Christ has no bounds but 
those which are imposed by their own 
want of faith; cf. Me. xi. 23, note; 
Jo. XV. 7 €ay peivnte ev epuoi...d ed 
O&dyre aitnoacbe Kat yernoerae viv. 
The general sense of the verse is well 
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given in Jac. v. 17 modd ioyver dSénous 
Otkaiov évepyoupevn. 

7. kat drav reMowow thy paprupiav 
avréyv xtr.] The witnesses are im- 
mortal for so long a time only as their 
allotted term of office lasts; when 
they have delivered their message, 
their immunity from danger ceases, 
and they are at the mercy of their 
enemies. These are represented by 
Td Onpioy rb dvaBaivoy éx Tis dBvccov. 
Of the Abyss we have heard in c. ix. 
1 ff., but hitherto no mention has been 
made of a Wild Beast: there have 
been (6a, but there has been no Onpior, 
nor is there any further reference to 
one until we reach c. xiii. 1. Yet the 
article (ro 6.) assumes that this Wild 
Beast which comes up from the Abyss 
is a figure already familiar to the 
reader. Perhaps it points back to 
Dan. vii. 3 Th. réocepa Onpia peyada 
aveBawev éx tis Oakacons, the Apoca- 
lyptist mentally merging the four in 
one, or fixing hisattention on the fourth 
(ib. 7f., 20 f.), while for the sea he sub- 
stitutes the Abyss (cf. Deut. xxx. 13 
with Rom. x. 7, and the note on c. ix. 1). 
In Daniel the @npia are earthly king- 
doms or empires (Dan. vii. 17), which 
are contrasted with the Kingdom of 
the Saints (vv. 18, 27). A similar 
interpretation may be provisionally 
adopted here. This @npiov from the 
Abyss is clearly a power of imperial 
magnitude and great strength which 
derives its origin from beneath, and 
opposes itself to Christ’s witnesses. 
The ancient commentators identify 


this power with the Antichrist (cf. 
Andreas: 7d @npiov, dndad} 6 ayri- 
xptatos, and so Arethas). For a fuller 
discussion of the symbol see notes on 
cc. Xili. 1, xvii. 8. 

The Wild Beast prevails over the 
Witnesses; cf. Dan. vii. 21 Th. 76 
képas ékeivo emotes modepov pera 
(BY AIP NTA) rdv aylov, cal ivyv- 
cev mpos adrovs. The Seer anticipates 
a struggle between the Church and 
the whole power of the Roman Em- 
pire; he foresees that the troubles 
which began under Nero and Dom- 
itian will end in such a conflict as 
was actually brought about under 
Decius and in the last persecution 
under Diocletian. But his words cover 
in effect all the martyrdoms and mas- 
sacres of history in which brute force 
has seemed to triumph over truth and 
righteousness. 

8 kal ro mrdpya atrdyv emi ris 
mhareias xtd.]| ‘Their corpses (for 
mrapa, cadaver, see Jud. xiv. 8, Hz. yi. 
5 (A), Me. vi. 29, xv. 45 (notes), and 
for the collective sing., cf. Gen. xlviii. 
12, Ley. x. 6, Jud. xiii. 20, and see Blass, 
Gr. p. 83) lie on the open street (ris _ 
mAaretas, Cf. cc. xxi, 21, xxii. 2) of the 
Great City’ With the sentiment of 
his race the Seer strongly resents the 
indignities offered to the bodies of 
the martyrs; cf. Ps. xxix. 2f, Tob. i. 
18, ii. 3 ff. 

The Great City is defined as “one 
which (7jris) in the language of mys- 
tery or of prophecy (mveuparikas, ef. 
1 Cor. ii. 13 (cod. B) mvevparicds mvev- 
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patika ovykpivovtes, X. 3 mvevpaTuKoy 
Bpépa, and contrast capkixas in Justin, 
dial. 14) is called ‘Sodom’ and 
‘Egypt’.” The name of Sodom is 
given to Judah in its worst days (Isa. 
i. Of. ws Sodoma ay éeyevnOnper... 
apxovres Sodouov...kads Touoppas, cf. 
Ez, xvi. 46, 557 adedpy cov...2000pa) 
and suggests at once moral degrada- 
tion and utter ruin. LHgypt, the 
‘house of bondage,’ though not applied 
in the O.T. to Jerusalem or the Jewish 
people, is an obyious symbol of op- 
pression and slavery. That Jerusalem 
is intended here seems to follow from 
6mov kat xrA.3 in the latter half of the 
book the ‘Great City’ is Babylon (xvi. 
19, xvii. 18, xviii. 10 ff.), but the epithet 
7 peyaAn is one which a Jew might not 
unnaturally give to the capital of his 
native land (ef. Orac. Sibyll. v. 154, 
226, 413); even pagan writers extol its 
size (Appian, Syr. 50 peyloty modus 
*IepoodAvpa). But if Jerusalem is in 
the Seer’s thoughts, it is Jerusalem 
no longer regarded as the Holy City, 
but as given over to heathendom (z. 2), 
and thus for the time representing the 
world. The measured Sanctuary re- 
mains in its midst, an impregnable 
fortress, but the Witnesses go out into 
the street where the power of the 
Beast {is supreme, and there, after a 
while, they meet their fate. In the 
ultimate meaning of the symbols, the 
City is doubtless not Jerusalem, but 
Rome, the persecutor of the Saints, 
the mystic Sodom and Egypt of the 


early centuries, where Christ was cru- 
cified afresh in His Saints. But this 
line of thought has not yet come into 
view ; for the present, Jerusalem, the 
city of the Crucifixion and of the 
earliest Christian martyrdoms, by a 
strange irony represents the antagonist 
of the civitas Dei. 

"Ozrov kal 6 KUptos avTav eatavpobn 
recalls the saying of Jo. xv. 20 ovK 
Zot Sovdos peilav Tod Kupiov avTou: et 
ewe eOiwEav, kal duds didEovew. 

9. Kal Brerovew éex Tov adv kat 
gpuday xrd.]| Men of all races and 
nationalities (cf. v. 9, vil.9; on this use 
of éx see Blass, Gr. p. 97, who compares 
it with a similar use of })) gaze at the 
spectacle, which lasts 3} days—as 
many days as the years of the wit- 
nesses’ prophesying—a short triumph 
in point of fact, but long enough to 
bear the semblance of being complete 
and final. The delight of the spec- 
tators is represented as at once 
fiendish and childish; they not only 
leave the bodies without burial, but 
refuse to permit the friends of the 
martyrs to bury them (cf. Tobit i. 
18 ff.). Further, they celebrate their 
victory by keeping holiday and ex- 
changing gifts. The words depict the 
hatred entertained for the Christians 
by the pagan majority, and the joy 
with which edicts against them would 
be received. 

Ta mrépara: the plural is used in 
reference to the burial of the bodies, 
in which separate treatment would be 
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necessary ; contrast ro mroépa (v. 8, 
note). For the form ddiovew cf. 
Me. i. 34, xi. 253 and for dduévas, 
sinere, see Jo. xi. 44, 48, xii. 7, 
xviii. 8. 

IO. Kal ot karokovyres emt THs ys 
Xaipovew xrd.] The non-Christian 
world—an Apocalyptic formula, ef. iii. 
IO, Vi. 10, Vili. 13, xiii. 8, 12, 14, XVil. 2, 
8—shew their joy at the overthrow of 
the Witnesses after the customary 
manner, keeping holiday (evdpaiver Oat, 
used specially of ‘good cheer’ and the 
mirth which it induces; cf. Le. xii. 19 
aye mie evpaivov, tb. xv. 23 ff., xvi. 
Ig), and sending portions from their 
own table to friends or to poorer 
neighbours (2 Esdr. xviii. 10 gayere 
-.-MLETE...amooTELAaTe pepida ois jut} 
éxovow, tb. 12 dmooré\New pepidas Kal 
moiuoa evppoovyny peyadnv ; Hsth. ix. 
22 e€amoorédovtas pepidas Tois didous 
kat Tois mrewxois). The cause of joy 
was not so much the death of the 
Witnesses as the relief which the 
cessation of their testimony afforded ; 
“the two prophets (cf. v. 3 mpopnrev- 
covow) tortured” the world by setting 
men’s consciences at work; cf. 1 Kings 
xviii. 17, xxi. 20, Me. vi. 20, Apoc. ix. 
5f. note. Such asense of relief is not 
seldom felt by bad men when a 
preacher of righteousness or a signal 
example of goodness is removed, 


though good breeding may prevent 
outward manifestation of joy; cf. 
Bede: “quoties affliguntur iusti ex- 
sultant iniusti” On Bacavifew see 
c. ix. 5, note. 

II. kat pera tas tpeis nuépas kal 
Yyicv xtrd.]| The exultation of the 
pagan world will be shortened ; when 
the 3} days are over, the Witnesses 
return to life. The Seer has in mind 
Hz. xxxvii. 10 cal cio@dOev eis adrods Td 
mvedpa(A, mv. Cons) kal e(noay, kal €orn- 
cay em Trav Today avray :-he sees the 
Church of the martyrs recovering her- 
self from the effects of an age of per- 
secution, as Ezekiel had seen new life 
infused into a dead Israel. Compare 
also 4 Regn. xiii. 21 e(noev kal avéorn 
émt rovs modas avrov. IIvedpa Caf, 
DF 17 (Gen. vi. 17, vii. 15, 22), the 
respiration of animal life, in this case 
proceeding directly ‘from God.’ With 
elondOev ev avrois cf. Le. ix. 46, and 
Blass, Gir. p. 130. 

Kal PoBos péyas émrérecer emt (Exod. 
xv. 16, Ps. liv. (lv.) 5, 2 Hsdr. xvi. 163 
in N.T., Le. i. 12, Acts xix. 17) tovs 
Gewpovvras avrovs: the spectators were 
panic-stricken. Hach unexpected re- 
vival of the Church after an edict 
aimed at her extinction would strike 
dismay into the hearts of the perse- 
cutors, for it was manifestly é« rod 
eov. 
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12. Kal #Kovoav havijs weyadns KTA.] 
The resurrection of the Witnesses is 
followed, as their Lord’s (v. 8) had 
been, by an ascension into heaven in a 
cloud. But whereas none saw the 
Lord rise from the dead, and His 
Ascension was witnessed only by a few 
(Acts i. 9 Bdemovtay atray sc. Tov 
amoordA@v), His witnesses rise and 
ascend in full view of their enemies 
(€bedpnoav atrovs of éyOpol airay, cf. 
@ Il rovs Oewpodytas avrovs); their 
triumph is celebrated openly. This 
predicted exaltation of the martyrs 
and saints will find its fulfilment in 
the rapture which St Paul foresees 
(1 Thess. iv. 17 dua ody adrois dprayn- 
oopeba ev vedédas eis arayTnow Tov 
xuplov eis aépa). But meanwhile it 
has been partly anticipated in the 
sight of the world by the tribute paid 
to the victims of a persecution, some- 
times within a few years after their 
dishonour and death. Quite early in 
‘ the history of the Church festivals 
were instituted in honour of the 
martyrs, martyria erected at their 
tombs, basilicas dedicated to their 
memory, their names were inserted 
in the diptychs and recited at the 
Christian sacrifice; and the later pro- 
cesses of canonization and invocation 
were at least an endeavour to do 
honour to those who had witnessed to 
Christ at the cost of their lives. In 
the popular esteem the Church’s 


earlier witnesses were erected into 
a new Olympus; paganism saw the 
men it had hated and killed called up 
to heaven before its eyes. Thus if 
the full realization of the Seer’s vision 
is still in the future, it found a partial 
accomplishment even before the age 
of persecution ceased. For dd 
‘hither’ (Syr.s¥- ) of. c. iv. 1. “Ep 
Th vedédyn: the cloud already asso- 
ciated with ascension into heaven in 
the Master’s case (Acts i. 9). The 
Seer may also have in view the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah (Sir. 
xliv. 16, xlviii. 9, xlix. 14; cf. ¢. xi. 3, 
note). 

13. Kal ev éxelyn TH @pa éyévero 
cerpos péyas xtA.] Earthquake (in 
the first century a too familiar ex- 
perience of the Asiatic towns) is in 
the Prophets a constantsymbol of great 
upheavals in the social or spiritual 
order; see Ez. xxxvii. 7, xxxviii. 19, 
Hagg. ii. 6 (ef. Heb. xii. 26f.), Me. xiii. 
8, Apoc. xvi. 18. Here it seems to in- 
dicate the breaking up of the old 
pagan life which would follow the 
foreseen victory of the faith. The 
prophecy clothes itself in language 
borrowed from the well-known phe- 
nomena of a physical upheaval. Td 
d€xator, yiAuddes éxrd, are conventional 
numbers like ré rpiroy in viii. 7—12, 
and the dadexa yiAuddes of every tribe 
in Israel. But there is a studied 
moderation in the present figures; 
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that but a tenth part of the great city 
should be overthrown and but 7000 
souls should perish out of a population 
of at least 100,000 (cf. Jos. c. Apion. 
i. 22) indicates that the disaster was 
to be partial and ordinary. 

Ovdpara avOpéray, i.e. avOparot, 
‘persons’: ef. ili. 4, note; to the ex- 
amples of this use of dvoua given by 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 196 f., 
may now be added one published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in the Tebtunis 
Papyri, 24. 65. "Edwxay Sdgav ro 
6e@ Trav ovpavév: they glorified the 
True God by confessing their sin in 
having forsaken Him for idols; Jos. 
vii. 19 dds Oday onpepov TO Kupiw 
eG “IoparA, kai dos tHv e£opodoynory. 
The phrase 6 deds rév odpavay (2% 
S1DY) is from Daniel (eg. ii. 18 f., 
Th., iv. 28 (31) f, Lxx.; see Driver, 
Daniel, p. 23), and reminds the reader 
that the Church was suffering, as Israel 
suffered during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, from a predominant and trucu- 
lent heathenism. The ‘God of heaven’ 
(2 Esdy. v. 12, vi. 10, xii. 4) is the in- 
visible God of Jewish and Christian 
Monotheism, the “caeli numen” of 
Juy. xiv. 97 (see Mayor’s note), as 
contrasted with the ‘gods many’ 
whose images were to be seen in the 
pagan temples. In the end the Seer 
. foresees a general movement towards 
Christianity, induced by fear or 


despair (of Aowrol gudoBa éyévovro, 
cf. Acts xxiv. 24 f.)}—a prediction 
fulfilled more than once in ecclesias- 
tical history. 

14. 7 ovat 7 Sevtépa amfdOev: iod 
krA.] See ix. 12, note. The Second 
Woe is the Sixth Trumpet, with the 
two episodes (x. I—xi. 13) appended 
to it. The Seventh Trumpet—7 ovat 7 
Tpitn—is now to follow without further 
delay. For ¢pyecOa: rayv see ii. 16, 
iii. 11, xxii. 7, 12, 20; it seems always 
to refer, more or less directly, to the 
Parousia or to events leading up 
to it. 

15—19. Tue SeventrH TRumpPxr- 
BLAST oR THIRD WosE. 

15. Kal 6 €Bdopos ayyedos eoddAmicer 
krA.] There is a marked contrast be- 
tween the result of the opening of the 
Seventh Seal, and that of the blowing 
of the Seventh Trumpet. In the former 
case there was silence in Heaven; now 
there are ‘great voices’; and the Seer 
can hear and write down what they say. 
The voices may be those of the (¢a 
(ef. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7), Who represent Creation 
and rejoice in the subjection of the 
cosmos to their Lord and His Christ. 
Aéyovres, i.e. the persons or personifi- 
cations from whom the voices come ; 
cf. ix. 13, note. Swvat...cv TS ovpard: 
“this knowledge at present is wholly 
in heaven...not manifested yet to the 
creation, but to be wrought out” 
(Benson). 
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eyévero 1) Baotdeia Tod Koopov KTA.| 
“The kingdom of the world has become 
(for the aor. cf. Le. xix. 9) our Lord’s 
and His Anointed’s.” The words sug- 
gest the vision of a world-empire, once 
dominated by an usurping power, 
which has now at length passed into 
the hands of its true Owner and Im- 
perator ; cf. Mt. iv. 8, 9, Jo. xiv. 30, 
Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12. The world-long 
struggle which will end in this transfer 
is described in Ps. ii. (cf. Acts iv. 26), 
which yields the phrase 6 kvpuos kai 6 
xptoros avtov, Dan. vii. 13 ff., 22 ff.; 
and the magnificent issue is celebrated 
again in Apoc. xii. 10, xix. 6, 16. ‘O 
xvpios juoy is here plainly not the 
Son, but the Father ; the speakers are 
representatives of Creation, not of the 
Church, and the Lord of the Church 
is from their point of view not the 
Lord, but “the Lord’s Christ” (Le. ii. 
26, ix. 20), an O.T. phrase for the 
anointed King of the theocracy. Kat 
BaotActcer eis rods aldvas Tév aidver: 
not Bacrevcovow, for the rule of God 
and of Christ is one, and the King- 
dom of the Son will ultimately be 
merged in the Reign of God (1 Cor. 
xy. 27). That Reign is perennial; no 
age will see its end (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, 
28), and the Son’s re-delivery of His 


mediatorial power to the Father does 
not exclude Him from sharing the 
Father’s kingdom ; against the per- 
version of the Pauline teaching by 
Marcellus the Church was able to cite 
Le. i. 33 ts BaowXeias attod ovx gorat 
téhos: see Robertson, Regnum Dei, 
p. 51 ff. 

16. —Kal oi eixoot Téooapes mpecBvu- 
tepot of ktA.| The Elders take up the 
witness of the (éa (if we may assume 
that they are the speakers in @. 15), as 
they do in iy. 9 ff Ordinarily the 
Elders are seated (xa@npevor) even in 
the Divine Presence on thrones which 
surround the central Throne (iy. 4), for 
the Church is the ovvépovos of the In- 
carnate Son Who is the ovvépovos of 
the Father (iii.21); but they prostrate 
themselves at every act of adoration 
(iv. 10, v. 8, 14, xix. 4). With émt ra 
mpodceara avtay cf. ¢. vii. 11, where the 
same prostration is ascribed to the 
Angels. The Angels and the Church, 
as creatures, share a common worship. 

17. evxaptotodpév cot, Kipue 6 Oeds 
xti.] The Elders represent the Church 
in her great function of evyapicria. 
On Kupie 6 6. 6 mavtoxpdtep, “Lord 
God of Sabaoth,” see ce. i. 8, iv. 8; and 
on 6 oy kal o jv, i. 4, 8, iv. 8. Here, 
and again in xvi. 5, 6 épxdpuevos is 
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omitted, since the future does not fall 
within the scope of the passage. Ei\y- 
bas...kat €Bacidevoas, “Thou hast 
assumed Thy power, and didst begin 
Thy reign”; with ¢Bacidevaas cf. v. 15 
é€yevero 7 Bactdeia. For this combi- 
nation of tenses see iii. 3 etd. Kat 
nkovoas, Y.'7 GAOev Kal etAnher, Vili. 5 
ethnpev...xal eyeuioev...kai (Barev; and 
with Baordeve in this sense cf. 2 Regn. 
XV. 10 BeBacireveey Baciheds “ABeooa- 
Adu év XeBpody, Ps. xcii. (xcili.) 1 Kupios 
€Bac ihevorev (Az 9). Thy dvvapiv cov 
Thy peyadnyv, not the normal exercise 
of the Divine power, but that final and 
overwhelming display to which all 
prophecy points. Compare and con- 
trast Acts Vili. 10 7 Ovvapus Tov Oeod 7 
Kaoupevn peyaan. 

18. Kai ra @Ovn @pyicOnoay kKrA.] 
Ps. ii. is still in view, cf. vv. 1, 5 wa ri 
eppvaéay (197) €Ovn, Kal aol ewedery- 
gay Keva; ...T6Te Nakynoet Tpos avTovs 
év opyn avrov, and xeviii. (xcix.) I 
Kupwos ¢Bacihevoer, dpyiCécOwoar aot. 
In Acts iv. 25 ff, Ps. ii. 1 f. is inter- 
preted by the Church of Jerusalem in 
reference to the treatment of Christ 
by Antipas and Pontius Pilate (cuvyy- 
Onoayv yap em adnOeias ev Th Todet Ta’TN 
émi rov aytov maiddaou Inaoby....Hpddns 
"re Kai Lovrtos TetAaros ovv Oveow Kal 
Raois *Iopand): with a wider outlook 
the Seer of the Apocalypse sees in it 
the hostility of the world against the 
Church.. ’Qpyic@noav...n dpyn cov; 
the futile violence of men is answered 
by the effective judgements of God. 
*H\Oev n opyn cov kal 6 Katpos KrA.; the 


18 wpyicbn &* | 


des trae is imagined as already come, 
and is seen to coincide with the Resur- 
rection and the Judgement. With 6 
kaipos trav vexpav cf. Mc. xi. 13 Kapos 
avcov, Lie. xxi. 24 x. €Overv. The dead 
will rise in their season, when all is 
ripe for the final award; cf. Mc. iv. 29, 
Apoc. xiv. 15 ff.; the scene is de- 
scribed in c. xx. ff. Oi vexpoi, good and 
bad, as in Jo. v. 25, Acts xxiv. 21. 
The three infinitives, xp:Ojvat ... 
dovvar...duapbeipar, depend upon karpéds, 
as in Heel. iii. 2 caipos rod dmodaveiv 
or without the article, in Judith xiii. 5 
katpos avriAaBécba. Butafter kpidjvac 
the construction is partly changed, 
and the writer proceeds as if he had 
begun 6 kaipos Tovs vexpovs Kpivat 
Sodvar tov picOov xrd.| The pucdds 
to be given in the evening of the world 
to God’s labourers (Mt. xx. 8) is with 
the Father (Mt. vi. 1) in heaven (Mt. 
y. 12), and will be dispensed by the 
Lord at His return (Apoe. xxii. 12)3 
though essentially the same in all 
cases (Mt. /. c.), and though its pay- 
ment is in all an act of grace on the 
part of God (Rom. iv. 4), it will vary 
in proportion to the work of the re- 
cipient (1 Cor. iii, 8). The prophet’s 
puaOos is in some sense distinct from 
the pics dixaiov (Mt. x. 41), but no 
emphasis is laid here upon the differ- 
ence (dodvat rov pic Odr...Tois mpopnras 
kat Tois dyios KTA.). “Thy servants 
the prophets” are the prophets of the 
Church, “as im cc! j. 1, «7; “the 
saints” are, as always, the faithful in 
general. But who are “they that fear 
Thy Name”? In the Acts (xiii, 16, 
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43, 50) of doBovpevos or of oe Bopevor 
tov Ocdv are proselytes of the Syna- 
gogue; in the Apoc. (here and perhaps 
also in xix. 5) analogy suggests that 
they may be the unbaptized adherents 
of the Church, enquirers and catechu- 
mens. These too, if their desire to 
serve God be sincere, shall not lose 
their reward; though not dy.oc in the 
technical sense, they will receive the 
puobos dixaiov. Small or great, the 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 
xi. 11), aS well as those who stand in 
the foremost rank of God’s servants, 
the prophets of the New Covenant, 
are allremembered before Him. The 
acc. Tovs puKpovs Kal Tovs peyadous 
must be explained by supposing that 
the writer has forgotten that he started 
with Sodva picOdv. The phrase (used 
also in cc. xiii. 16, xix. 5, 18, xx. 12; 
ef. Gen. xix.-11, Sap. vi. 7) includes 
all sorts and conditions of men, and 
witnesses to the ampoowmoAnpyia of 
the Judge. The meanest slave among 
the catechumens of the Church will 
receive the same consideration as a 
convert of Imperial rank. 

kat diapOeipat rods diapOeipovras tiv 
yiv] Cf. xix. 2 éxpwev tiv mépyny thy 
peyarnv nris epOeipev tv yay ev rh 
topvela adtis. Here the reference is 
more general; by a Divine ius talionis 
(cf. Rom. i. 28 ff, ii. 5 ff.) destroyers 
of every kind shall be destroyed. 
AcafOcipar, SiapOeiporras are perhaps 


preferred to the more usual drohéoa, 
dmoAdvovras (Jo. ili. 16, Rom. ii. 12, 
2 Cor. ii. 15, 2 Thess. ii. 10), because of 
the double sense of dia@Oeipew. Pa- 
ganism was ‘destroying’ —the lapse 
into the present is significant—‘the 
earth’ by corrupting the fountains of 
moral life, as well as by the physical 
horrors of the amphitheatre and the 
tyrannies of imperialism; and this 
moral reference is probably upper- 
most. All who helped to poison society 
were themselves dieOappevor Tov vodv 
(1 Tim. vi. 5), and their true character 
would be recognized and fixed by the 
judgement of God. 

19. Kal Hvolyn 6 vads Tov beod KTA.} 
The Sanctuary in heaven (iii. 12, vii. 
15, Xv. 5 ff, xxi. 22, ef. Iren. iv. 13. 6), 
as distinguished from the sanctuary 
on earth (xi. 1) was opened (jvolyn, as 
in xv. 5; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 43); Le. the 
Great Award is to be accompanied by 
a manifestation of the Divine glory; 
ef. Me. viii. 38 drav 2XOn ev tH 86En 
Tov matpds avrov. So Victorinus: 
“templum apertum manifestatio est 
Domini nostri.” Apparently the vision 
is but momentary, for the heavenly 
vads is opened again in xy. 5; but 
the Seer has time to catch sight 
(dn) of the Ark of the Covenant 
which was within. On jjvolyn see 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 189. 

7) KiBaros rhs Suabijxns (NID 1s), 
or as it is usually called in Exodus 7 x. 
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Tov paprupioy (DAIWA "S), was within 
the sacred veil of the Tabernacle (Heb. 
ix. 4), and afterwards stood in the 
inner chamber of Solomon’s Temple 
(1 Kings viii. 6). Probably it perished 
when Nebuchadrezzar burnt the 
Temple (2 Kings xxv. 9), for Jeremiah 
speaks of it as if it would shortly 
pass out of memory (Jer. iii. 16), and 


Tacitus (hist. v. 9) scoffs at the Jewish ° 


Sanctuary as “vacuam sedem et inania 
arcana.” In Hzekiel’s Temple the Ark 
does not appear, which renders its 
presence in the heavenly temple of the 
Apocalypse more remarkable. A le- 
gend related in 2 Macc. ii. 5 ff. repre- 
sents Jeremiah as having hidden both 
the Ark and the Altar of Incense 
(which reappears in Apoc. viii. 3 ff.) in 
a cave against the day of Israel’s res- 
toration ; it is added: «ali Gyvwaros 6 
Toros €orar ws av ouvayn 6 beds emi 
cuvayeynv Tov aod...kal ToTe 6 KUpLOS 
dvadei€er Tatra Kai ofOnoera 7 Sdéa 
Tov xupiov. Other forms of the legend 
may be seen on p. 39, supra. This 
story in its earliest form may have 
been in the mind of the Seer, but 
he has his own reason for intro- 
ducing the Ark at this point. In 
Christ God has made a new covenant 
with men (Heb. viii. 6ff., ix. 15 ff.), and 
the appearance of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant through the opened doors of the 
heavenly temple, at the moment when 
the time has come for the faithful to 
receive their reward, indicates the 
restoration of perfect access to God 
through the Ascension of the Incarnate 
Son. Andreas: 61a tas avoi~ews Tod 
ovpavod kal THs Opdcews THs KiBwrod 
rév nrotmacpévay adyabay Trois ayabots 
dndovrat 7 arrokadvwes. 

kal €yévoyTo dotpamat xtra. The 
usual symbols of majesty and power 
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which attend manifestations of the 
Divine Presence, cf. (e.g.) Exod. xix. 


16, Ps. xxix. 3 ff —“the solemn salvos 


so to speak, of the artillery of Heaven” 
(Alford). Of a “great hail” (Exod. 
ix. 18 ff.) we hear again in ¢ xvi. 
ZA ; lightning flashes across the sky in 
iv. 5, Vili. 5, xvi. 18; earthquakes are 
felt in vi. 12, viii. 5, xi. 13, xvi. 18. 
The great section of the Book now 
completed ends, as it began, with a 
vision of the heavenly order. In iv. 
1 ff. a door is set open in heaven, 
through which the Seer is able to 
discern the Throne of God and its 
surroundings ; in xi. 19 the Temple 
of God in heaven is opened, and the 
Ark of the New Covenant is seen 
standing in the celestial Sanctuary. 
Moreover, the whole series of visions 
which intervenes between these two 
revelations is full of heavenly things 
and persons. Most of the scenes are 
laid in heaven; the rest, though on 
earth, are illuminated by the presence 
of superhuman agents. The seven 
Seals are opened by the Lamb Who is 
in the midst of the Throne; the seven 
Trumpets are blown by seven Angels. 
Angels are charged with the custody 
of the four winds; an Angel impresses 
on the elect the Seal of God; an Angel 
with one foot on the sea and the other 
on the dry land, makes solemn oath 
that the end is near. ‘ 
Yet as a whole the section is con- 
cerned with movements which find 
their sphere on the earth. The pur- 
pose of the celestial scenery and the 
celestial agencies which are employed 
is not to take the attention of the 
reader from contemporary or coming 
events, but to lead him to connect 
these with the invisible powers by 
which they are controlled, and to let 
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the light of heaven fall upon the 
earthly tragedy. The Throne and the 
Temple in the éemovpama are seen to 
be the ultimate source of the energies 
by which human history is carried to 
its goal. But it is in human history 
that the interests of the prophecy are 
centred. In the events which follow 
the opening of the Seals, if they have 
been rightly interpreted in this com- 
mentary, the Seer depicts the con- 
ditions under which the Empire, as he 
knew it in Asia, was fulfilling its des- 
tiny, and passes from these to the great 
dynastic and social changes which must 
accompany or follow its collapse. In 
the scenes announced by the Trumpet- 
blasts, he works out at greater length 
the second of these topics; the re- 
yolutions which were in the lap of the 
future, the woes which it held in store 
for the unbelieving and impenitent 
world, are painted in a vivid sym- 
bolism borrowed partly from the Old 
Testament, partly from the apoca- 
lyptic thought of the time. These 
kaleidoscopic effects must be taken 
as a whole, and not pressed in detail, 
as if they were so many specific pre- 
dictions ; nevertheless they doubtless 
represent the impressions made upon 
the mind of the Seer, as in the Spirit 
he gazed into the future of the Empire 
and of the race. His sight does not 
reach as yet to the end; when the 
seventh Seal is opened, there is silence 
in heaven; when the seventh Trumpet 
is blown, he hears the acclamations 
of the invisible world, but the actual 
result is not revealed to him even 
under a symbolical disguise. 

If the Seals and the Trumpets dis- 
close the fortunes of the Roman 
Empire, and, in a foreshortened view, 
the troubles of the age which would 
follow its fall, the Seer is not left 
without a vision of the future of the 
great spiritual Power which was des- 
tined to outlive the rule of the Caesars. 
Both the seventh seal-opening and the 
seventh trumpet-blast are preceded 
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by episodes which deal with the wider 
history of the Church. Each episoce 
consists of two pictures. In the first 
pair the Church is represented as the 
Israel of God, marching in its tribal 
divisions to the inheritance of the 
Saints; and again as the universal 
brotherhood of all races and nations, 
seen in the glories of its ideal life. 
In the second, the Christian society is 
seen in two aspects of its long struggle 
with the world; as the Sanctuary 
surrounded by the profanations of 
heathendom, and again as the Two 
Witnesses, the Enoch and Elijah or 
the Moses and Elijah of the new 
Covenant, to whom it is given to 
witness throughout the days of a 
militant paganism, dying for the faith, 
to rise again like the Master and 
ascend to heaven. 

With the seventh trumpet-blast 
the Kingdom of God has come, and 
the general judgement is at hand, 
Thus this section of the Apocalypse 
brings the course of history down to 
the verge of the Parousia. If the 
Book had ended here, it would have 
been within these limits complete. 
But the Seer pauses for a moment 
only to take up his réle again with 
a fresh presentation of the future, in 
which the vision is to be carried to 
its issue. A new prophecy begins in 
c. xii, the contents of the open B:8da- 
pidvov which the Seer had been di- 
rected to take from the hand of the 
Angel and consume. Impelled by a 
fresh gift of prophetic energy, he feels 
himself bound to prophesy again to a 
larger circle of hearers and with wider 
aims (x. II); and this second message 
occupies the remainder of the Book. 
On this second prophecy and its rela- 
tion to the first. see the Introduction, 
p. xxxix. f. The two prophecies 
(i. 8—xi. 19, xii. I—xxii. 5) are nearly 
equal in length, and shew a corre- 
spondence in scope and plan which 
suggests that the book is the work of 
one mind. 
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XIT =1—18. Tae Woman wiru 
CHILD, AND THE GREAT BLOOD-RED 
Dragon. 

I. onpeiov péya dpOn ev TO ovpare | 
Hitherto a fresh vision has been an- 
nounced by the formula [pera raitra] 
eidov cai idov, or the simple «Sov or 
dpb (xi. 19). The present vision is 
the first characterised as a onpeiov; 
others follow, cf. xiii. 3 @hOn ddro 
onpeioy €v TH ovpave, XY. I eiSov GAXo 
onp. €v TH ovp. péya Kal Oavpacror. 
In the Lxx. onpetoy is usually the 
equivalent of Nis, and is used either of 
celestial phenomena, e.g. the heavenly 
bodies (Gen. i. 14), and the rainbow 
(Gen. ix. 12 ff.), or of tokens of God’s 
presence or purpose given upon earth, 
e.g. the miracles in Egypt (Exod. vii. 
3, ete.). In the N.T. the latter is 
the prevalent sense of oneiov; the 
word goes with répas (Jo. iv. 48) and 
ddvaws (Acts ii. 22), and it is thus 
used in this book (ce. xiii. 13 ff, xvi. 
14, xix. 20), though only of wonders 
wrought by evil powers. But the 
Gospels speak also of onyeta ao (ek) 
tov ovpavod (Me. viii. 11, Mt. xvi. 1, 
and of a ojpeioy ex ovpave (Mt. xxiv. 
3, 30), Which is to attend the Parousia. 
Such signs, like the ninix of Gen. 
Zl. cc., would be visible in the skies to 
men upon earth, and this is probably 
the nature of the ‘sign’ now displayed 
to the Seer. It is not the interior of 
the heavenly world that he sees, as in 
iv. 1 ff., but its outer veil, the sky, on 
which the vision is depicted. 

yurn mepiBeBAnwevn Tov HAvov KT] 
The first ‘sign in heaven’ is a Woman 
—the earliest appearance of a female 
figure in the Apocalyptic vision. She 


is arrayed with the Sun; for the 
constr. see vii. 9, 13, X. I, xi. 3, xvii. 4, 
Xviil. 16, xix. 8, 13, and for the idea, 
cf, Ps. ciii. (civ.) 2 avaBaddépevos pas 
os iyarcov, and the partial parallels 
dite ADOC I 26,0X.019> xixvet7, | The 
moon is her vmromdduov; the phrase 
Umokat@ Tdv modav may be borrowed 
from Ps. cix. (cx.) 1 (Me. xii. 36) or 
from Ps. viii. 7 (Heb. ii. 8). The Seer 
perhaps has in mind Cant. vi. 9 (10) 
tis avrn 4 eéxkimrovoa doet dpOpos, 
Kady os oednyn, ekXEKTH Os 6 HALOS; 
Further, this Woman in the sky is 
crowned with a wreath (c. ii. 10, note) 
of twelve stars, a coronet of celestial 
diamonds. The reader is reminded 
of Joseph’s second dream (Gen. xxxvii. 
Q 6 Atos Kal 7 weAjvn Kal Evdexa dorépes 
mpooekuvouy pe), and of Test. xit. patr. 
Napht. 5 6 Aevi éexparnoe roy fAsov 
kal 6 lovdas POdcas ériace thy ceAnny, 
kat vUWweOnoay audorepor avy avrois. 
kal dvtos Tov Aevl os nAiov... Iovdas 
HY Napmpos ws 7 TEANVN, Kal vo TOvds 
modas avrod joav dedeKa dktives— 
passages which shew that Semitic 
fancy was apt to decorate ideal or 
representative persons with the hea- 
venly bodies. The mention of twelve 
stars (dorépov dedexa, not ray 8. dcré- 
pov) is sufficiently explained as an 
allusion to the twelve tribes (Jae. i. 1, 
Apoc. xxi. 12) or possibly the twelve 
Apostles (xxi. 14), regarded as the 
crowning ornament of the Jewish 
Church ; for the notion of the stars 
forming a wreath or circlet, cf. Sap. 
Xili. 2 KUKAov Gorpoy (v. 1. dorépar), 
and perhaps Apoe. i. 16. 

2. kal ev yaotpi €xovea ktd.] The 
Woman is with child, and near to 
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her delivery; in sharp contrast with 
the splendour of her adornment the 
Seer places her cries of pain and the 
tortures (Bacavtopén) of the birth- 
pangs. He can scarcely have failed 
to remember Isa. vii. 14 dwoec Kupsos 
autos vpiv onpetov: idod 4 mapOévos 
év yaotpt Anpwerac (Mt. i. 23 €€e:), 
Kai TéEeTar viov—a passage familiar 
to Christian thought towards the end 
of the Apostolic age, as its use by 
Mt., and apparently also by Le. (i. 
31), attests. But if so, he purposely 
substitutes yuyy for mapéévos, for the 
Virgin-Birth is not a point on which 
he wishes to insist; the mystical 
mother of the Lord, whom he has 
in view, is not the Virgin, but the 
Jewish Church (see below). Jeru- 
salem is described in the Prophets 
as a trayailing woman; cf. Mic. iv. 10 
adwe...dvyatnp Seidy, os tikrovea, Isa. 
xxvi. 17 f. bs 7) @divovea...émi TH @dive 
avrns ékxéxpafev...€v yaorpi eAdBopev 
kal @&dunoaper, tb, Ixvi. 7 mpw thy 
adivovoay Texel, mpiv édOeiv Tov movov 
Tov @diver, eEépuyev Kal erexev Gpoer. 
The same metaphor is used by our 
Lord to characterize the anguish of 
the Apostles on the eve of the Passion 
(Jo. Xvi. 21 9 yur) dray rikrn Admy 
eXEL...kal Uueis ouv viv pev AUmny Exere), 
and by St Paul in reference to the 
spiritual travail of the guide of souls 
(Gal. iv. 19 rexvia pov, ods mau &dive 
péxpts ov poppy Xpiords év tir). 

The reading is somewhat uncertain: 
éxovoa kpacer (€xpacey, éxpa&ev) is easier 
than €yovea, kal xpa¢es, but the latter 
makes excellent sense and has on the 
whole better support ; if it be accepted, 
rat ev y. €xovea will range with repi- 
BeBAnpévn KrA., While kat kpdger begins 
a new clause. 

The ancient expositors in general, 


beginning with Hippolytus and Me- 
thodius, understood the Woman with 
child to represent the Church, though 
some identified her with the Blessed 
Virgin. See Hipp. (ed. Lag. p. 31): ryv 
ev ovy yuvaika Thy mepiBeBAnpevny Tov 
Hdwov capéorara thy exxAnciay, evdedv- 
pévny Tov Adyov Tov maTp@ov vrep TALov 
Aapmovra; Andreas: tives pev d¢ ddov 
Tv OcoroKoy vevorjKact...o de peyas Me- 
A080 [conviv. 6 ff.] eis rv dyiav éxKAn- 
clay e€éXaBev. The majority take the 
birth-pangs to symbolize the spiritual 
travail of the Church (Hipp. /. c.: od 
Taveerat 1) ekkAnola yevy@oa ek KapOlas 
Tov Néyov Tov év kdop@ vo arictwy 
dtoxopevov; Ps. Aug.: “quotidie parit 
ecclesia.” Andreas: @divew d€ payev 
THv é€kkAnoiay Ka@’ éxaorov tay ava- 
yevvapnéevov b¢ vdaros Kal mvevparos ; 
Bede: “semper ecclesia, dracone licet 
adversante, Christum parit”). But 
the earliest Latin expositor of the 
Apocalypse, Victorinus (if the words 
are his), has grasped the meaning 
more precisely : “antiqua ecclesia est 
patrum et prophetarum et sanctorum 
et apostolorum ; quae gemitus et tor- 
menta desiderii sui habuit usquequo 
fructum ex plebe suasecundum carnem 
olim promissum sibi videret Christum 
ex ipsa gente corpus sumpsisse”—a 
comment which Beatus repeats, add- 
ing: “semper enim haec mulier ante 
adventum Domini parturiebat in do- 
loribus suis.” Similarly Augustine in 
Ps. exlii.: “haec autem mulier antiqua 
est civitas Dei.” The two views are not, 
however, wholly inconsistent. Doubt- 
less the Church of the Old Testament 
was the Mother of whom Christ came 
after the flesh. But here, as every- 
where in the Book, no sharp dividing 
line is drawn between the Church of 
the Old Testament and the Christian 
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Society; the latter is viewed as the 
Jewish Church come to its maturity. 
Thus the woman who gave birth to 
the Christ is afterwards identified 
with her who after His departure 
suffered for her faith in Him (#. 13) 
and who is the mother of believers 
(oe. 17, cf. Gal. iv. 27). 

In BacaviCopemn rexetv the infinitive 
is epexegetical (WM., p. 140), repre- 
senting the issue, almost the purpose 
(Vg. cruciabatur ut pariat), of the 
torture endured. Burton, § 389, less 
simply explains it as “an object inf. 
governed by the idea of desire im- 
plied in the preceding participle.” 
For Bacavfouern see ix. 5 note. 

3. Kal &pOn Gro onpetov ktr.] A 
second tableau, following close upon 
the first and inseparable from it. The 
Dragon is the Serpent of Gen. iii. 1 ff, 
as the Apocalyptist himself tells us 
(v. 9). But the preference of dpaxey 
(=128 Job vii. 12, YM) ib. xxvi. 13, 
ynnd 2b. xl. 20 (25)) to ddis, both 
in this context and in cc. xili., xvi., 
xx., is significant. It is a mythical, 
symbolical, monster which is before us, 
whether suggested by the Babylonian 
Tiamat (Gunkel, Schopfung u. Chaos, 
p. 361, Lnc. Bibl. 1131 ff.; see Intro- 
duction, p. li.), or by Hebrew fancy 
(Ps. xxiii. (Ixxiv.) 13 0d ouverpupas 
ras kehadas Ttév dpaxdyrav—cod. R, 
tov Spdxovros Tov peyakou—eml Tov 
ddaros: cf. Job xxvi. 13, Isa. xxvii. 1, 
Bz. xxix. 3). The Seer’s Dragon is 
muppos, fiery red (Apoc. vi. 4, note ; 
ef. Hom. ZU. ti. 308 &6’ epavn péya 
ofa, Spaxov emi vera dapowés), the 
epithet denoting his murderous work 


(Andreas, dia 76 ovikoy. avrod, cf. Jo. 
Vili. 44 dvOp@moxrovos fv am dpxis, 
I Jo. iii, 12 Kaw ék rod movnpod fy 
kal €opakev rov addeddov avrov). He 
has seven heads (cf. xvii. 3, 7; Kéd- 
dushim, f. 29 b, “visus ei est daemon 
forma draconis septem habentis ca- 
pita”; Pistis Sophia, p. 90 “basilisci 
serpentis, cui septem erant capita”), 
symbolical of a plenitude of power; 
and every head is crowned with the 
fillet which denotes sovereignty: for 
duadnpa as contrasted with orépavos 
(w. 1) see 1 Hsdr. iv. 30 dpaipotvcay TO 
duadnma amo Tis Kehadns Tod Bacihéas, 
Isa. lxil. 3 dcadnua Baowrelas, 1 Mace. 
Xi, 13, xiii, 32 7d Ocadnua rijs Acias; 
and for the conception of a diadem- 
crowned serpent cf. Pliny, 1. N. viii. 
21. 33, where he describes the basilisk 
as “candida in capite macula ut quo- 
dam diademate insignem.” The Beast 
of c. xiii. has ten diadems on his horns; 
the Divine Conqueror of ¢. xix. has 
on His head dwadnpara moAda. The 
Dragon’s ten diadems represent his 
power over the kingdoms of the 
world; cf. Le. iv. 6 ¢uol mapadédora, 
Jo. xii. 31, XIV. 30, XVi. Il 6 dpyov 
Tov kégpov TovTov, and contrast Apoc. 
i. 5 6 dpywv roy Baciiéwy ris yijs. See 
Xvii. 3, 7, 9 ff., notes. 

4. kal 7 ovpa avrod avper xrr.| A 
reference to Dan. viii. 10 where it is 
said of the Little Horn: “Wy 2737} 
NOVI} TV Pam) DIP! NZY; 
7 tpirov softens the hyperbole, as in 
c. vii. 7 ff. A similar incident occurs 
in the Babylonian myth of the con- 
flict between Tiémat and Marduk 
(Gunkel, op. cit. p. 387), but the 
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Apocalyptist may well have had no 
other thought than to depict the 
colossal size and yast strength of 
the monster. Heaven (the sky) is too 
small to hold him; when he lashes 
his tail, it drags along (cvpe, Vg. 
trahebat, cf. Jo. xxi. 8, Acts xiv. 19, 
xvii. 6) a third of the stars, and dashes 
them to the earth: for the change of 
tense cf. ii. 3, note. “EBadev eis rHv 
ynv was frequently understood by the 
ancient interpreters in reference to 
the fall of the Angels (Jude 6 rots 
#7) Typyoavras THY éavtdy apxny (see 
Dr Bigg’s note); thus Arethas: cvy- 
xatéBake yap éauty mrciotay ayyéA@v 
potpay ovvarootatjoa meicaca amo 
deod. But other views obtained sup- 
port; e.g., according to Bede, “Tyconius 
more suo tertiam partem stellarum 
quae cecidit falsos fratres interpreta- 
tur.” Origen has a similar explanation 
in Mt. comm. (Lomm., iv. p. 306): 
“qui...peccatum...sequitur, trahitur a 
cauda draconis vadens post eum.” 

kat 6 Spdxav cotnkey éveriov ths 
yovaes xtd.] The relation of the 
second onpetov to the first now be- 
comes evident. The appearance of 
the Woman with Child has provoked 
a counter-manifestation on the part 
of the Dragon. His quarrel, however, 
is not immediately with the Woman, 
but with the Child, and he waits his 
time till the Child is born. For ris 
peddovons Texeiv cf. iii. 2, 16, note. 
“Eornxev is at first sight a strange 
verb in connexion with -the serpent, 
ef. Gen. iii. 14 éml r@ ornde cov Kal 
Th Kola tropevon. But the dpdkwy is 


a glorified 8qus, which, as Pliny (#7.NV. 
Vili. 21. 33) says, “nec flexu multiplici 
ut reliquae corpus impellit, sed celsus 
et erectus in medio incedens.” 

“Iva...xarapayn: cf. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 34 
catépayév pe...NaBovxodovdcop Baci- 
Revs BaBurAavos karémev pe, os Spdxov 
emAnoev THY KoUNlay avTov amo THs 
tpvdijs pov. A greater sufferer than 
Jerusalem is here, and a greater foe 
than the King of Babylon. The Seer 
looks back over the long period of ex- 
pectation which followed the original 
sentence on the Serpent (Gen. iii. 15 ; 
see Driver's remarks on this in Genesis, 
p. 57, and cf. Primasius: “in con- 
spectu autem mulieris stetisse dicitur, 
quoniam z/a (inquit) observabit caput 
tuum,” etc.). Two figures dominate 
pre-Christian history—humanity, fallen 
but struggling to the birth of a higher 
life, and the hostile power of evil, 
watching (Gen. /.c., LXX., tnpycers) its 
opportunity to defeat the realization 
of the hope ; such tyrants as Pharaoh 
(Exod. i, 22, ii. 1 ff.) and Herod (Mt. 
ii. 7 ff.) may be in the Seer’s mind, 
but his words cover the whole conflict 
which culminated in the Cross and 
its issue. On dray réxy see Burton, 
§ 305. 

5. kal erexev vidv, apoev, bs xrd.} 
Hither viov or dpcev seems to be re- 
dundant. *Erexev Gpcev is a familiar 
phrase in the Lxx. ; ef. Exod. i. 16 ff, 
ii, 2, Lev. xii. 2, 7, Num. iii. go, Isa. 
levi, -7, Jer. xx. 15, xxvii. Gor.) 6, 
and would have sufficed here. On the 
other hand vid», ape or vidy dpceva 
may have been suggested by 7D} 2 
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(Jer. xx. 15), or deliberately written 
instead of maidiov dpoer (cf. Ar. Eccl. 
549) in order to emphasize the sex of 
the Child: cf. Hippolytus (ed. Lag., 
P. 32): Tov Gppeva kai réAevoy Xpioror ; 
Andreas : rats 7Sovais dOndvvTos. 

The ‘man-child’ is primarily the Son 
of Mary, with whom he is identified 
by os péAXer mouaiver xrr.3 cf. ii. 
26 f, xix. 15, notes. The reference 
to Ps. ii. does not necessarily exclude 
the thought of the members of Christ 
who are potentially interested in the 
promise, as ii. 26 shews (6 wxdv... 
Odcw avté ekovoiay emi Tay €Ovar, 
kal trotuavei avrovs é€v paBdm odnpa); 
and the ancient interpreters lay the 
chief stress on this wider sense, cf. 
e.g. Primasius: “Christus in singulis 
membris dicitur nasci” and Bede, 
quoted above, p. 148 b. But it 
seems better in this place to limit 
the words to our Lord Himself, re- 
garded as the offspring of the O.T. 
Church; the faithful (7 17) are oi 
Nowrol Tov omépparos aris. 

Kal npmaaOn TO TéKVOY avThs mpos TOY 
Gedy krd.] The Seer foreshortens the 
Gospel history; for his present pur- 
pose the years between the Nativity 
and the Ascension are non-existent, 
and even the Passion finds no place 
in his summary. It is enough to 
point out that the Dragon’s vigilance 
was futile; he failed to destroy the 
Woman’s Son, and his failure was 
manifested by the Ascension. Inter- 
preters who understand the whole 
passage in reference to the Church 
think here of the conglorification of 
the members with the Head; e.g. 
Primasius: “licet in capite Christo 
praecesserit...congruit tamen et cor- 


pori. hine sunt illae voces Apostoli, 
gui nos resuscitavit et consedere fecit 
in caelestibus.” 

With jpraoby (Vg. raptus est, A.V., 
R.V., “was caught up”) compare Acts 
Vili. 39 mvedpa Kupiov fpmacey rov 
Pidurmoy, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 apmayérra... 
€ws Tpirov ovpavod...npmayn els Tov Tra- 
padecoor, I Th. iv. 17 dpwaynoopueba ev 
vepéhas. Here, if our interpretation 
is correct, it answers to dveAnudén in 
4 Regn. ii. 11, Acts i. 2, 11, 22, 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, representing the Ascension as 
a ‘rapture’—a graphic and true, if 
not exhaustive description. Ilpés in- 
dicates the direction or goal, which 
was (1) God Himself (cf. Jo. xx. 17 
dvaBaive mpos Tov matépa pov...kat 
Gedy pov), and (2) God’s Throne. The 
Ascension involves the Session of the 
Sacred Humanity at the Right Hand 
of the Father (see ‘Me.’ xvi. 19, Eph. 
i. 20, Heb. i. 3, Apoe. iii. 21), and not 
merely an elevation of spirit into the 
Divine Presence, which was never 
wanting to the Divine Son of Man. 

6. Kal y yuvy epvyev eis ray epnuov 
xtA.] The Mother of Christ, the 
Church (which has now become the 
larger Israel, the Christian Society), 
does not at once share the rapture 
of her Son, but is put beyond the 
reach of the Dragon’s rage, so that” 
his efforts to destroy are as unavail- 
ing in her case as in that of the Lord. 
A place of safety has been provided 
for her in the wilderness, and thither 
she flees after the Ascension. The 
Seer may have in his thoughts either 
the wanderings of Israel in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Deut. viii. 2ff.), or 
Elijah’s two withdrawals from Ahab 
and Jezebel (1 Kings xvii. 2f, xix. 
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3f.), or the flight of many devout Jews 
from Antiochus (1 Mace. ii. 29 xaré- 
Bnoav roddot (nrotvres Sixacoovyny Kal 
kpiva eis thy &pnuov), or the flight of 
Mary and Joseph with the Child into 
Egypt (Mt. ii. 13). But the event 
immediately in view is doubtless the 
escape of the Church of Jerusalem to 
Pella, alluded to in Me. xiii. 14 of & 
TH "lovdaia hevyérwoay eis ra dpn (ef. 
Kus. HZ. iii. 5). In the wider sense 
the %pnyos, as Primasius says, is the 
“solitudo huius vitae...in qua...ut 
passer singularis [Ps. cii. 7] vivit 
ecclesia” ; and the figure is suggested 
either by the rocky wastes of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, or more probably 
by the “wide wild country of rolling 
hills and hollows” (Benson, Apoca- 
lypse, p. 32) which lay to the south 
of Jerusalem, or the high lands to 
the east of it on the further side 
of Jordan. Of this country the most 
striking feature is the absence of 
human habitations, and the mention 
of it suggests what was after all the 
heaviest. trial of the Christian life 
in early times, the loneliness expe- 
rienced by those who had cut them- 
selves off from the sympathy of their 
neighbours and even of their nearest 
relatives. On the Lord’s Day the 
brethren met for fellowship, but for 
the rest of the week the majority of 
them stood alone—in the world, but 
not of it. Yet in this solitude of her 
life the Church has a place of safety 
and repose prepared for her by God; 
for this use of éroipacew see Mt. xx. 23, 
XXv. 34, 41, Le. ii. 31, 1 Cor. ii. 9, Heb. 
xi. 16, Apoc. ix. 15, and for érowpacew 
tomov cf. 1 Chron. xv. 3, Jo. xiv. 2f. 
What is meant by this rozos njrotuac- 
 pévos may be gathered from Ps. xxx. 
(XXXL) 21 karakpuiets avrovs €y dro- 


Kpvp@ TOU mpocwmov cou, Cf. Col. iii. 3 
i Cw) tyav Kéxpurrat adv TO xploT@ €v 
76 be Fellowship with the Father 
and the Son in the Spirit (1 Jo. i. 3, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13) is at once the Church’s 
consolation and her safeguard. 

For 6rov...exet= ny WR see Blass, 
Gr. p.175. “Iva éxei tpépoow airy 
xtd. The reference to Elijah is here 
apparent, cf. 3 Regn. xvii. 4 Tots 
kopaéw évredovpat Siarpépew ce €xei, 
ib. xix. 5, 7; though the subject of 
tpépoow is purposely left undefined. 
But the daily supply of manna during 
the Wanderings in the desert of Sinai 
may also be in view, as Bede supposes : 
“instar Israeliticae plebis, quae pane 
caelesti pasta [est] in eremo.” The 
provision made for the Church in the 
wilderness of life is the spiritual food 
of the word of God (Mt. iv. 4) and the 
Flesh and Blood of the Lord (Jo. vi. 
48 ff.). The supply lasts for 1260 days, 
or (». 14) “a season, seasons, and a 
half,” = 3} years; see Dan. vii. 25, 
and c. xi. 2, note; ie. to the end of 
the age of persecution, and beyond it, 
to the end of the present order, or, as 
Primasius well says, “omnia Christ- 
ianitatis tempora.” Thus the story of 
the Woman in the wilderness synchro- 
nizes with the prophesying of the Two 
‘Witnesses (xi. 3); in fact the Woman 
and the Witnesses symbolize the 
one Catholic Church under different 
aspects. 

The whole of this verse. is anticipa- 
tory, and the symbolism is repeated in 
v. 12f., where see notes. 


7. kat éyévero modepos ev TO ovparva| 
Another tableau, not a onpetov (vv. 
I, 3), but consequent upon the two 


onpeta Which precede it. The birth 
and rapture of the Woman’s Son 
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issue in a war which invades the 
émoupava ; for the conception cf. Yal- 
kut Rub. f. 87. 2 (on Ex. xiv. 7): “bel- 
lum fecit grave in caelo.” It is im- 
possible to admit with Andreas that 
the original rebellion of Satan is 
intended, though Papias whom he 
quotes seems to have understood the 
passage so. Still less can we accept 
the interpretation of éy t@ ovpavé 
proposed by several of the Latin 
commentators, eg. Bede: “caelum 
ecclesiam significat”—a view which 
throws the symbolism into hopeless 
confusion. The Seer sees an assault 
directed by the powers of evil against 
the Exalted Christ. As the Incar- 
nation called forth a counter-mani- 
festation of diabolic power on earth 
(Me. i. 13, Le. xxii. 3, 31, Jo. xii. 31, 
xiv. 30, Xvi. 11), so after the Ascension 
the attack is supposed to be carried 
into Heaven. 


Battles in the sky, suggested no 
doubt by the threatening phalanxes 
of clouds which forebode a storm, are 
familiar to the later Jewish writers 
(e.g. 2 Mace. v. 2f. cvvéBn...paiver Oar 
dia rév dépav tpéxortas immeis...ras 
mpoaBoras ywopuévas, Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
805 ev vehedn & derde paynv weCov 
re kai inméov). But in St John’s vision 
here the 2 dAeyos év T@ ovpare is not, as 
in v. 1, a mere spectacle in the upper 
air. The words hint at nothing less 
than a supreme attempt on the part 
of the Dragon to unseat the Woman’s 
Son, and to re-establish himself in the 
Presence of God. 


6 Meyand kat of ayyedou avtod Tod 
modepnoa Ktr.] It is a war of Angels, 
in which one angelic host is led by 
the Archangel Michael, and the other 
by the Dragon. According to Daniel 
(x. 13, ef. Jude 9 6 dpxdyyedos, and 
see note on c. viii. 2) Michael is ‘one 
of the chief princes, and champion of 
the Jewish people (Dan. x. 21, xii. 1); 
and consistently with this position 
he now leads the armies of Heaven 
against the adversary of the Woman’s 
Son. The construction is one of un- 
usual difficulty; the inf. rod modkepjoa 
seems to require some such verb as 
e&fAOov or avéotnaay (cf. v. 2, note 
on Bao. rexeiv). But it is simpler 
to repeat éeyévero before 6 Mcxanr: 
‘there arose war in heaven; [there 
arose] Michael...to make war.’ Blass’s 
rendering (Gr. p. 236) ‘it happened 
that there fought’ (=éyévero rod 
modepoa, Tov M.) involves an un- 
necessary solecism ; Viteau’s explana- 
tion (Etudes, i. p. 168) is better, but 
the plural (joay, or éeyévovro) is not 
required.. Alford supposes a fusion 
of two sentences (éyévero rod Tov M. _ 
kal Tovs ayyéAous avrov modepjoat, 
and 6 M. kat oi dyyeAou avrod érohéun- 
cay), but the construction suggested 
above is simpler. For roAcuciv pera 
see ii. 16, note. 

kal 6 dpdxey érrodéunoev xtr.] The 
Dragon also claims the rank of Arch- 
angel, and has angels under his com- 
mand; cf. Mt. xxv. 41 7G diaBoA@ kat 
Tois ayyeAots avrov. 

8. Kal ov toxvoer, ovd€ Toros KTh.] 
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The Dragon’s supreme effort was not 
only a failure, but it resulted in his 
final expulsion from heaven. ”Eru 
seems to imply that up to this moment 
Satan’s claims had not been finally 
disallowed; compare Job i. 6 9A 6ov of 
dyyeXor Tov Geod, kal 6 SudBodos FrOev 
per avrav, where he still takes his 
place in the council-chamber of God. 
The O.T. phrase romos ody evpebn 
(Dan. ii. 35 Th., cf. Zech. x. 10, Heb.) 
occurs again in ¢. xx. 11; on evpicxeo Gat 
in this sense see WM. p. 769 f. 

9. Kat €BA7On 6 Spdxav 6 péyas...eis 
my ynv| Of Sohar Gen. f. 27. 107 
“proiecit Deus Sammaelem et cater- 
vam eius e loco sanctitatis ipsorum.” 
A similar vision was present to the 
mind of our Lord, when the Seventy 
reported to him their successes ; 
Le. x. 18 €Oedpovy tov catavay as 
dorpanny €K Tov ovpayvod meaovTa; 
cf. Jo. xii. 31 viv 6 dpyey tov Kéopou 
Tovtou exBAnOnoera €&o. It is vain to 
attempt to grasp the nature of the 
spiritual fact which these visions 
symbolize, so far as it belongs to the 
celestial order. But the extraordi- 
nary progress of the Gospel and the 
Church during the first three decades 
and a half that followed the Ascension 
may well be the earthly counterpart 
of Satan’s fall, while the outbreak of 
persecution in A.D. 64 shewed that the 
earth was still to be the field of his 
activities; see v. 13 note. 

“O péyas looks back to v. 3 idod 
Spdxwy peyas tuppds. ‘O dus 6 dpxaios, 
serpens antiquus, the Primaeyal 
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Serpent (so Tanchuma, f. 50. 2 
MOIpA wn, Debarim Rabba, f. 
23. 3 PwWRIN Wron; ef. Syr.e" ad Loc. 

4=7 dpx7, and for this use of 
dpxaios see Acts xv. 7, 21, xxi. 16), 
identifies the Dragon with the serpent 
of Gen. iii. 1 ff, while o xadovpevos 
AvdBodos Kat 6 caravas declares him to 
be the person so named in the later 
books of the O.T. and in Jewish litera- 
ture. For (6) dua8od0s as a personal 
name=|0Y see Job i. 6 f., Zech. iii. 1, 
Sap. ii. 24; though caray occurs in 
the sense of ‘an adversary’ in 3 Regn. 
xi. 14, 23, Saray or 6 caravas (sO 
written €AAnvix@repov, as Origen says 
(c. Cels. vi. 44)), is scarcely found in 
the uxx. (cf., however, Job ii. 3 A, and 
Sir. xxi. 27), but the name had become 
familiar to the later Jews, and is used 
in the latter form in the Gospels (14), 
Acts (2), Pauline Epistles (10), and 
Apocalypse (8). ‘O mAavéy thy oixov- 
pevny dAnv: cf. xx. 3, 7. The earth 
was no new sphere of Satan’s working: 
see Job i. 7 reptehOdv thy yay Kal 
€umepimatnoas Thy UT ovpavoy mapeuut. 
But he was henceforth to be limited 
to it, until the time came for him to 
fall yet lower. 

IO, Kat jKovca haviy peyadny év 
T@® ovpav@ héyovoav] Cf. y. 11, xX. 4, 
X1. 12, XIV. 2, 13, xviii. 4. No intima- 
tion is given as to the source from 
which the voice proceeds, but as rév 
adeApay nudy seems to exclude both 
the Angels and the (@a—Bede’s 
“congratulantur angeli saluti fratrum 
suorum” cannot be maintained in 
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view of the usage of the Book—we 
are led to attribute it to one of the 
Kilders, who represent the Church. 

apre eyévero 4 getnpia ktA.] Com- 
pare the outbreak of voices at the 
sounding of the Seventh Trumpet (xi. 
15); for 7 cwrnpia see vii. 10 note, 
xix. I. “H Baoweia is not qualified 
by rod kocpov as in xi. 153 it is 
sovereignty, empire in the abstract, 
which is here in view. This is attri- 
buted to ‘our God, ie. the Father; to 
the Son as His anointed (rod ypucrod 
adrov=iMW1D, Ps. ii 2) belongs 7 
éfoucia, the authority which He exer- 
cises by the Father’s gift (Ps. ii. 8, 
Mt. xxviii. 18, Jo. xvii. 2). 

The downfall of Satan manifests 
afresh (éyévero) the saving and sove- 
reign power of God, and its active 
exercise by the exalted Christ. The vic- 
tory is not Michael’s, but the Lord’s. 

ére €BdnOn 6 Karnywp xrdr.] The 
O.T. representation of Satan as the 
accuser of Job (Job i. 9) suggests that 
the Dragon similarly attacks the faith- 
ful under the New Covenant. There 
is perhaps a reference to the zeal 
of the delatores (cf. Juv. i. 33 with 
Mayor’s notes), who abounded in 
Domitian’s time, and were busy with 
their diabolical attacks on the Asian 
Christians. But the epithet must 
not be limited to one departinent 
of Satan’s work; in Renan’s words 
(?Antechrist, p. 408), he is the “cri- 
tique malveillant de la création”—the 
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cynical libeller of all that God has 
made, but especially of His new crea- 
tion, the Christian Church. “Evdémov 
tou Oeov nay follows the lines of 
Job i. 6, while jepas Kai vuxros (cf. ¢. 
iy. 8) indicates the sleepless vigilance 
of evil when it seeks occasion against 
the good (i Pet. v. 8). 

The form xarnyep, though preserved. 
only by cod. A, is probably right; a 
transliteration of the Aramaic 7)3°Op 
(Dalman, Gr. p. 147), it was perhaps 
preferred to the usual Greek xarnyo- 
pos (Acts xxiii. 30, 35; xxv. 16, 18) on 
account of its associations. (See, how- 
ever, Deissmann, Light from the East, 
p. 90f.) In Rabbinical writings Satan 
or Sammael is the accuser of Israel, 
while Michael appears as its advocate 
(IID, cv-nyopos); cf. Shemoth Rabba, 
f. 121.2: “eo tempore quo Israelitae ex 
Aegypto egressi sunt, stetit Sammael 
angelusad accusandum (3719p) eos”; 20. 
129.2: “si homo praecepta observat... 
tuncSatan stat etaccusat eum (}70P1D); 
sed advocati quoque ipsius stant iuxta 
ipsum”; Vayyikra Rabba f. 164. 3 
“omnibus diebus anni Satanas homi- 
nes accusat, sola die expiationis ex- 
cepta.” Shemoth Rabba f. 117. 3: 
“R. Jose dixit, Michael et Sammael 
similes sunt ovynyop» et Karnydpe 
(n131p1 W205 DvD )...Satanas accu- 
sat, Michael vero merita Israelitarum 
proponit.” 

II. kat avrot éviknoay adrov dia TO 
aiva xrA.] The victory of the martyrs 
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marks the failure of Satan’s endea- 
yours. ‘“Eviknoev is said of Christ 
Himself (v. 5, cf. iii. 21, and see Jo. 
xvi. 33); the normal condition of 
His members is progressive conquest 
(ii. 11, etc, and even xv. 2). But 
the martyrs’ fight is over, and they 
are already victors, though their 
triumph is not yet. The Blood of the 
Lamb is here as in vii. 14 (where see 
note) the Sacrifice of the Cross, which 
is regarded as the primary cause (é:a, 
propter, cf. WM. p. 498) of the 
martyrs’ victory; His conquest of 
Satan rendered conquest possible for 
them (cf. Le. xi. 21 f., Heb. ii. 18), 
while the loosing of sins which it 
effected (Apoce. i. 5) silences Satan’s 
accusing voice. Thus the Lamb is 
the true cuvryopos of the new Israel, 
its mapakAnros mpos Tov marépa (I Jo. 
ii. 1). His Blood speaks of accept- 
ance and not, as Abel’s, of wrath 
(Heb. xii. 24). Yet the Sacrifice of 
the Death of Christ does not spell 
victory except for those who suffer 
with Him (Rom. viii. 17, 2 Tim. ii. 
11 f.). Thus a secondary cause of 
the martyrs’ victory is found in their 
personal labour and_ self-sacrifice ; 
they overcame 61a rov Adyor THs pap- 
tupias avray (cf. vi. 9, xi. 7, xx. 4), Le. 
because of their testimony to Jesus 
(ii. 13, note) and their indifference to 
life itself in comparison with loyalty to 
Him. Kat ovdk nyamnoay states the ex- 
tent of this victory; for Christ’s sake 
they overcame the natural love of life. 
There is here a clear reference to the 
Master’s teaching in Jo. xii. 2 cy O pray 
THY Wuxny avrov anaes adryy, Kal 6 
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other sayings of the same type occur in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt. X. 39, Xvi. 
25, Me. viii. 35 f., Le. ix. 24, xvii. 33). 
Compare St Paul’s response in Acts 
XX. 24: ovdevds Adyou motovpat THV 
Wuxhy Tipiay éuavté xrh., and see also 
Acts xxi. 13, Phil. i. 20 ff On wuxy 
see Me. viii. 35, note, and for ovk 
nyannoay thy W. adrav cf. M. Anto- 
ninus vii. 46 od hirouynréov. "Axpe 
Gavdrov is elliptical: ‘their non-at- 
tachment to life was carried to the 
extent of being ready to die for their 
faith’; cf. Phil. ii, 8 vmnjxoos péxpe 
Gavarov, ‘obedient to the extent of 
surrendering life” On dypi, péxpt, see 
c. ii. 10, note. On the whole verse 
Bede well remarks: “merito animas 
pro Christo contemnunt, qui per san- 
guinem Christi tantum vicerunt ad- 
versarium.” 

This reference to the martyrs is 
proleptic in the present context, for 
the fall of Satan precedes the age of 
persecution. But the age of persecu- 
tion and the victory of the martyrs, 
which had begun some time before 
the Apocalypse was written (ii. 13), 
were consequent upon the expulsion 
of Satan from heaven, and are there- 
fore anticipated in this acclamation of 
the Divine victory. 

12. dia rovdro evgpaiverde, ovpavot 
ktA.] The heavens (ot ovpavoi, here 
only in Apoc.; cf. Dan. iii. 59 evAoyeire, 
ovpavol, Tov ibis) and their inhabit- 
ants might well keep high festival (cf. 
xi. 10, note, xviii. 20, for this sense of 
evgpaiverOa). Karth had cause to 
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mourn, since it was henceforth the 
only field of his baleful energies. 
Zxnvodvres here and in xiii. 6 seems to 
be equivalent to xarocodrvres, and 
not to indicate brief or temporary 
residence, as in 2 Cor. y. 1, where 
oikia Tov oxnvovs is opposed to 
oikia aimwos. Perhaps xarockeiy is 
avoided because elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse it is used in reference to 
the pagan world (c. iii., note); and in 
oxnvovv there may be a reference. to 
the Divine tabernacling of which 
mention is made in vii. 15 and xxi. 3. 
As God ‘tabernacles’ in Heaven ‘with’ 
or ‘over’ its inhabitants, so they are 
said to tabernacle there with Him or 
under His safe keeping. Harth and 
Sea are probably not to be explained 
allegorically (as by Andreas: rods ra 
yniva dpovovvras Kat ry Oadaoon Tov 
Biov KAvderopévous), but literally, of 
the world as the scene of Satan’s 
future operations. 

drt KaTéBn 6 OudBodos mpos vas KTA. |} 
The Dragon’s ignominious fall (é8A7 67) 
is euphemistically described as a 
descent (xareBy). It has not impaired 
his strength, and he sets to work at 
once with redoubled zeal, goaded by 
his defeat (¢ywv Oupov péyay), and re- 
solved to make the most of an oppor- 
tunity which he now knows to be brief 
(cidds dre dAlyov Kaipoy exer). The 
participial clauses are parallel to one 
another, revealing the two motives 
which actuate Satan since the As- 
cension. With eides «rd. Primasius 
acutely compares the cry of the 
‘Legion’ in Mt. viii. 30 #AGes de apd 
kaipod Bacavioa jas; Cf. St Luke’s 


(ef. Mt. xxv. 45, Acts ix. 4). 


comment (viii. 32): mapexddour avroy 
iva pa) éemiraén avrois es tiv &Bvocor 
dre\Gciv, arth is still the sphere of 
devilry in all its forms, but the abyss 
is its ultimate destination. ’OXyov is 
relative, like the ray’ which accom- 
panies announcements of the Parousia. 
In ve. 6, 14, the same interval of time 
is represented as 33 years. 

13. Kal Ore cidev 6 Spdkoy bre 
€BAnOn «rr.] The narrative of v. 9 is 
now resumed. The Dragon is too 
shrewd to ignore the fact that his 
expulsion from Heaven is final and 
irretrievable. But he recognizes also 
that his position on the earth offers 
fresh opportunities. If he cannot 
directly attack the Woman’s Son, he 
can hurt the Son through the Mother 
So he 
goes in pursuit of the Woman, who is 
identified with (iris, acc. to Blass, 
Gr. p. 173, here nearly=7) the 
Mother of the man-child: see note 
on % 2. "Ediw€ev, while bearing its 
original sense ‘pursue’ (cf. Rom. ix. 
30 f., xii. 13, Phil. iii. 12, 14), implies 
hostile pursuit, as in Mt. x. 23, xxiii. 
34, Acts xxvi. 11, and thus approaches 
to the technical ‘persecute’ which is _ 
the prevalent meaning of didKew in 
the N. T. (Mt. v. 10 ff,, 44, Acts vii. 52, 
ix. 4f,, Rom. xii. 14, 1 Cor. xv. 9, Phil. 
iii. 6). The historical moment in the 
Seer’s mind is doubtless the dark day 
in A.D. 64 when Nero began the policy 
of persecution. From that time the 
Empire as such was more or less hostile 
to the Church, and in this hostility 
the Seer sees the hand of the great 
Adversary. 
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14. kal €d66noav TH yuvatkt ai dvo0 
mrépvyes ktA.] *Aetos is probably here 
ag in Mt. xxiv. 28, and elsewhere in 
this book, not the true eagle but the 
griffon (1, gyps fuleus), a great 
bird of the vulture type which abounds 
in Palestine (Enc. Bibl, 1145) 5 for 
Tod peyadov cf. Hz. xvil. 3 derds o 
péyas 6 peyahomrepos, o paKpos TH 
exraget. At dvo mrépvyes is pressed 
into the interpretation by Hippolytus 
(ed. Lag. p. 32: rotr éoriv Inood Xpi- 
oTOv...0s exTeivas Tas dyias xeipas év 
ayia EvA@ jth@ce dvo mrépvyas: he 
adds a reference to Mt. xxiii. 37, Mal. 
iy. 2), Victorinus (“duo sunt prophe- 
tae”), and Primasius (“duobus utitur 
testamentis”), but perhaps unneces- 
sarily. The figure as a whole is based 
on Exod. xix. 4 dvéX\aBov vpas ocel emt 
mrepvyov derov, and Deut. xxxii. 11 
os deros...duels Tas mrépuyas avrod 
edéEaro avtovs [sc. Kupios]; a still 
nearer parallel is Isa. xl. 31 mrepo- 
duncovow ws aero, where the prophet 
transfers the eagle’s wings to the men 
who are endowed with Divine strength. 
For e60@ncav see cc. viii. 2, ix. I, 3. 

The escape of the Woman (z. 6) is 
now explained; even the Dragon is 
no match for God-given powers. Iér- 
ec$a is used of the eagle’s flight in 
iv. 7, vill. 13; cf. Job ix. 26 derod 
meropevou (nrouvtos Bopay, Proy. xxiv. 
54 (xxx. 19) tyvn derod meropevov. For 
eis THY Epnuov KTA. See v. 6, notes; a 
comparison of the two verses shews 
that roy romov avtis=Tov Tt. Tov nroL- 


pacpévoy airy amd tov beod, and that 
the 1260 days and the ‘season, seasons, 
and a half’ are strictly convertible 
expressions; see xi. 2f, note. On 
the meaning of the time limit here 
see Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 32): avrai 
elow at xédcae Svakdo tat ébkovra.. .as 
Kparnoet TUpavvos Oudkav THY exKAno lav 
gevyovoay dro modews eis TOW Kal EV 
épnuia kpumtropévny ev Tois épecu. 

To some extent the solitary life is a 
necessity imposed upon Christians by 
their religion: to the end of the 
present order the Church dwells. in 
the wilderness, and is a vox clamantis 
in deserto. But as an historical fact 
the withdrawal into the wilderness 
began with the outbreak of persecu- 
tion. The Church was constrained to 
meet the policy of persecution by a 
policy of secrecy ; she began to guard 
the mysteries from the sight of the 
heathen, to withhold the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer from catechumens 
till the eve of baptism, to abstain 
from public amusements and from 
society, to substitute loyalty to the 
Christian brotherhood for an exclusive 
patriotism ; cf. the interesting passage 
in Ep. ad Diogn. V. 4525 mapddogov 
evOelKyUUTaL ™myY katactraci TS €auT@v 
moXtrelas: Tatpidas ofkovow idias, GAN 
@s mapoko....raca evn marpis éorw 
avrav, kal Taca marpis Eévn. 

*Amd mpoc@mov Tov ddews= “BID 
wn, cf. Jud. ix. 21 Oknoev exei ad 
mpooerov “ABepedek (‘S *2BY). 
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Haros avrod xrd.] The Serpent— 
Spaxwy is dropt here and in 2. 14; the 
mind of the Seer glancing back at 
the é¢is 6 dpxaios of v, g—unable to 
follow the Woman in her flight, seeks 
to intercept it by a flood of waters 
which he pours out from his mouth 
(contrast i. 16, ii, 16, xix. 15 ff.). The 
thought of the godly wrestling with a 
flood of evil is familiar to the Psalmists 
(Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 5) yeluappoe dvoptas 
e€erapa€dy pe, XXXi. (Xxxii.) 6 év kara- 
kAvop@ vddrav mohAGy mpos avrov ovK 
eyylovow, Cxxili. (cxxiv.) 4 f. ro ddap 
karemovTioev yas, xelwappov diprOev 7 
Wx?) npev...rd 0dwp TO dvuTdcraroy 
(DAV O20), and the Prophets 
(Isa. xlili. 2 éay diaBaivns dv vdaros, 
pera cov eipt, Kal morapol ov ovyKdv- 
covoly oe); it may have been suggested 
by the passage through the Red Sea 
and the Jordan, or possibly by the 
xeiwappo of Palestinian wadys (cf. 
Mt. vii. 27). 

Ps. Cyprian (ad Novat. 14) inter- 
prets the flood from the Dragon’s 
mouth of the Decian edicts which led 
to the fall of many of the faithful ; 
Victorinus sees in it the passions of 
the populace aroused against the 
Church: “aqua...populum qui perse- 
quatur eam significat,” cf. Primasius : 
“impetum persecutorum aqua signi- 
ficat.” Andreas offers a choice of ex- 
planations: rodr’ eoriv, dbéwv dvdpav j) 
Trovnpay Saipovev 7) Toikidwy Teipac Lev 
TAN Oos. 

The torrent let loose by the Ser- 
pent is designed to sweep away the 
Woman. Tlorayodopynros is formed 
regularly after the example of dvepo- 
popnros, vdatopopyntos (WM. p. 124); 
for ror. tmovetv Cf. nonuwpéevny rroteiv Kal 


yuprny (xvii. 16)—the exact phrase is 
used by Hesychius in his note on JJ. 
Vi. 348 dméepoey: morapyodédpytoy éroi- 
noev. The purpose which, consciously 
or not, animated Imperial persecutors 
was to destroy the Christian name. 
The Seer discovers it already in the 
work of Nero and Domitian; in the 
edicts of Decius and Diocletian it was 
openly avowed. ; 

16. Kal éBonOnoey 4 yh TH yuvacki 
krA.] Instances were known in Asia 
in which rivers or streams disappeared 
into the bowels of the earth; thus 
Herodotus had heard (vii. 30) that 
the Lycus flowed underground near 
Colossae, and the statement is con- 
firmed by Strabo and Pliny (Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
p- 210 f.); at the present time the 
Chrysorrhoas, which flows from the 
hot springs of Hierapolis (cf. iii. 16, 
note), is said to bury itself in the 
plain between Hierapolis and Laodicea 
(Ramsay, op. cit. ii. p. 86, note 2), 
It is not easy to conjecture the exact 
meaning of the symbol here. But the 
general sense is clear: the Apoca- 
lyptist foresees the failure of any 
attempt, however virulent, to destroy 
the Church (cf. Mt. xvi. 18). Help 
would arise from unexpected quarters ; _ 
the death of the persecuting Emperor, 
followed by a change of policy on the 
part of his successors, sudden revul- 
sions of public feeling, or a fresh turn 
of events diverting public attention 
from the Church, would from time to 
time check or frustrate Satan’s plans. 

The phrase jvoEey xrd. is from 
Num. xvi. 30 avoiEaca 7 yh 16 ordpua 
avrns katamierac avtovs; cf. Num. xxvi, 
10, Deut. xi, 6, Ps, ev. (cvi.) 17. 
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17. kai dpyicbn 6 Spaxwy emt tH 
yuvaki ktv.] The Dragon, enraged at 
the escape of the Woman (for opyi- 
CecGar emi with dat. see Gen. xl. 2, 
Num. xxxi. 14; other constructions 
are dpy. eri With acc., 4 Regn. xix. 28, 
Ps, lxxiii. (Ixxiv.) 1, cv. (eVi.) 40; dpy. 
eis (Deut. vii. 4) or ev (Jud. ii. 20, ili. 
8, x. 7); opy. followed by dat. without 
preposition (Num. xxv. 3, Mt. v. 22)), 
seeks his revenge in other ways. If 
he can neither unseat the Throned 
Christ nor destroy the Church, yet 
individual Christians may enjoy no 
such immunity. In this hope he goes 
off (am7\Oev) to make war on ‘‘the 
rest of the Woman’s seed”—a clear 
reference to Gen. ili. 15 ¢ydpav Onow 
ava pecov cov kal avd pecov THs yu- 
valkos, kal ava peaov Tov oméeppatos 
gov kal ava pécov tov oméppatos 
avtis. That believers are (1) brethren 
of the Incarnate Son, and (2) children 
of the Church, is taught elsewhere 
in the N.T. (Rom. viii. 29 eis 76 etvae 
atrov mparorokor év moAXois adeAdois, 
Gal. iv. 26 7 8€ dvw "Iepovcadhp... 
éorl untnp nov). From these two 
conceptions, combined with that of 
the Church as the Mother of Christ, 
it follows that the Seed of the Woman 
is not to be limited to the Messiah, 
but embraces all who are Christ’s: 
compare St Paul’s argument as to the 
Seed of Abraham (Gal. iii. 18, 29 TO 


, ov > , ° vee + 
OTEPMaTL...08 EaTLY XptoTos...€1 5é vets 


Xp.orob, dpa rod "ABpady orépya éore). 
On rroveiy modepoy pera see xi. 7, xili. 
Tq SAxe UO: 

TOY THpovyT@Y Tas évroAds TOU Oeov 
xrA.] The younger sons of the Mother 
of Christ are to be distinguished by 
two notes; they keep the command- 
ments of God (xiv. 12), and they bear 
witness to Jesus (i. 9, Vi. 9, xix. Io, 
xx. 4). The O.T. note of piety takes 
precedence, for the Apoc. comes from 
a Christian Jew, whose mind is 
steeped in the thought and language 
of the older Covenant; but it does 
not stand alone, for the writer sees 
that obedience to the Law does not 
constitute sonship without faith in 
Christ. It is those who possess both 
marks with whom the Devil is at 
war; as Bede well points out: “man- 
data Dei in fide Jesu Christi cus- 
todire, hoc est pugnare cum diabolo, 
et ipsum provocare in praelium.” On 
Tnpetv see i. 3, note. 

18. kal éoraOn emi rHv Gpupor ris 
Oadacons| On his way to the war the 
Dragon comes to a halt (écrd6n, ef. 
viii. 3) by the seashore (7 dupos ras 


Oar., O87 Sin is found from Gen. xxxii. 


12 (13) onwards : yappos occurs only in 
Sap. vii. 9). ’Eoradnv is an attractive 
reading in view of the Seer’s circum- 
stances ; nothing more natural for an 
exile in Patmos than to stand gazing 
out to sea, and in that position to 
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receive one of his great inspirations. 
And, it may be added, nothing more 
easy than for ectaex to lose its bar 
at an early stage in the transcription of 
the book, and degenerate into éoraén. 
Nevertheless, the latter reading must 
be accepted, in view of the over- 
whelming support which it receives 
from the best mss. (see app. crit.). 
Moreover it yields perhaps a more 
relevant if a less obvious sense. The 
picture of the Dragon halting on the 
seashore to call up his terrible ally is 
one of the highest interest, and forms a 
real feature in the revelation, whereas 
ectaény is merely scenic. If éoraén 
is read, the sentence clearly belongs 
to c. xii. (R.V.); if eoradnv, it will 
naturally stand as in A.Y. at the be- 
ginning of c. xiii. 
XII. 1—10. 
FROM THE SHA. 
I. Kat eldov ék ris Oaddoons On- 
ploy dvaBaivov xtd.]| The Seer has 
anticipated this vision in xi. 7 76 @npioy 
TO avaBaivoy €k THs aBvacou, where 
see note. The scene is suggested by 
Dan. vii. 2f., Th. ¢yo Aad eOedpovr, 
kal idov of reaeees advepoe TOU odpavov 
mpooéBaddov eis thy Oddaccay THY 
peyadny (the Mediterranean), xal réo- 
cepa Onpia peyada dyéBawey ex Tis 
Oaddoons: cf. 4 Hsdr. xi. 1 “ecce as- 
cendebat de mari aquila.” The Sea 
is an apt symbol of the agitated sur- 
face of unregenerate humanity (cf. 
Isa. lvii. 20), and especially of the 
seething cauldron of national and 
social life, out of which the great his- 
torical movements of the world arise ; 
ef. Isa. xvii. 12 oval mAHnOos €Ovav 
moAN@v: ws Oadacoa kupaivovaa, ovTas 
rapaxOnoeoOe; Apoe. xvii. 15 ra dara 


Tae Witp Brast 


s. R. 


a eides...Aaol Kal dxAot eloly Kal ZOvy 
kal yAdooa. The Onpiov which rises 
out of this troubled sea is, as in Dan. 
vii. 17, 23, some vast Empire, possess- 
ing’ a strength which is used in the 
interests of brute force. It is described 
at length, still after the manner of 
Daniel, but with independent details. 
Like the Dragon, it has ten horns 
and seven heads (cf. xii. 3), but in 
the case of the Beast it is the horns 
which are crowned and not the heads. 
The ‘ten horns’ come from Daniel’s 
description of the Fourth Beast, in 
the interpretation of which they are 
explained as “ten kings” (Dan. vii. 
24 Th. rd d€éxa xépata avrodv, déxa Bact- 
Neis avaotnoovra, cf. Apoc. xvii. 12). 
Daniel’s Fourth Beast is in all proba- 
bility the Empire of Alexander, and 
its horns either the Kings of Antioch 
or the kingdoms of the Diadochi; see 
Bevan, Daniel, p. 122 f., and Driver, 
p. 98 f. The Seer has in view the great 
persecuting Power of his own age, 
the Empire of Rome; on its seven 
heads and ten horns see ¢. xvii. 9, 12, 
notes. An early interpretation, how- 
ever, identified the Beast from the Sea 
with Antichrist, e.g. Irenaeus (v. 28. 2), 
who compares 2 Thess. ii. 10 ff. 

kal emt Tas kepanas avTov évopara 
Braodnuias] , His seven heads, if not 
crowned, wore titles (or, if we prefer 
the reading of XCP, a title), which 
were of the nature of blasphemy (cf. 
xvii. 3). What were the blasphemous 
titles assumed by the Heads of the 
Roman Empire in the first and second 
centuries may be learnt from the 
Imperial letters found by J. T. Wood 
among the inscriptions of Ephesus ; 
see. e.g. Hicks, Ephesus, p. 150 [adro- 
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Kpatwp] Kaicap O€00 Tpaiavov Tlap6:- 
Kod vids | [Oe0d Nepova vliwvds, Tpai- 
avos *Adpiavis SeBaoros; tb. p. 154 
avto|kpatwp Kaicap Geov ’Ad|piavod | 
vids, Oe[00 Tpaiavod MapOrxod vier os, | 
Oe0v Neplova %xyovos, Tiros Athuos 
> Adpt|avos | ’Avrvivos S<Bacrtos. How 
fully this language was reciprocated 
by the cities of Asia appears from 
other inscriptions which record 
honours decreed to the Emperor, 
eg. Hicks, p. 162 [ad]roxpdrops O€@ 
Kalcapt; 2b. p. 169 Oeots SeBaorois. 
No Christian, none at least of Jewish 
origin, could have read such inscrip- 
tions day after day without a shock 
to his inbred monotheism. The use 
of Divine titles was a BX\aodnpia mpos 
Tov Oeov (v. 6), and the very note of 
Antichrist ; cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4ff Even 
apart from ‘direct blasphemy, the 
pretensions of Rome were offensive 
to men who believed in the sove- 
reignty of God; cf. Renan, ?Ante- 
christ, p. 413, “la grandeur, Vorgueil 
de Rome, Vimperiwm quelle se dé- 
cerne, sa divinité, objet dun culte 
spécial et public, sont un blasphéme 
perpétuel contre Dieu, seul souverain 
réel dumonde.” See the Introduction 
to this commentary, p. Ixxxvi ff. 

2. Kat TO Onpiov 6 eidSov jv 
mapdarhet xtA.] Daniel’s first 
was a@oet Aéawa, his second duooy 
adpxo, his third cei mapdadis. The 
Seer’s Beast combines these features ; 
whatever the Babylonian, Median and 
Persian Empires had of strength and 
brutality, was present in their latest 
successor, the Empire of Rome, as it 
was seen under Nero and Domitian. 


¢ 
OjL0Lov 


Beast 


In the Seer’s eyes Rome had the dis- 
position of the leopard—the agility, 
the cat-like vigilance and craft, the 
fierce cruelty of that too familiar in- 
habitant of Palestine and the further 
Hast (Sir. xxviii. 23 (27) és mapdadus 
Aupavetrac avtovs, Hos. xiii. 7 eoopat 
avrots ws mapoanis...kaTa THY doy ’Ao- 
cupiov, Hab. i. 8 eEadodvra: vmep map- 
dares, Jer. v. 6 7. eypnyopnoer emi ras 
moves avrayv); the feet of the bear 
(apkos rather than apxros, see W.Schm., 
p. 65, Blass, Gir. p. 24), with their slow 
strength and power to crush (on the 
bear in Palestine see 1 Regn. xvii. 34, 
4 Regn. ii. 24, Amos y. 19), and the 
roar of the lion (also in ancient 
times a Palestinian beast, haunting 
the Jordan valley (Jer. xxvii. (1.) 17), 
and occasionally found prowling among 
the Judaean hills (1 Regn. /.c.), and 
specially dreaded by the shepherd in 
charge of a flock (Zeph. iii. 3, Zech. 
xi. 3)). The description, however im- 
possible to realize as a picture, is 
surely admirable as a symbol of the 
character of the foe which the Church 
found in the Empire, blending mas- 
sive strength with feline dexterity, 
following up a stealthy and perhaps 
unobserved policy of repression with 
the sudden terrors of a hostile edict. 
On ordpya déovros see 2 Tim. iv. 17, 
and ef. Victorinus: “ad sanguinem 
armatum os”; Primasius: “Jleoni 
{comparatur] propter...linguae super- 
biam.” : 

kat €Owxev adt@ 0 Spakor thy dvva- 
pw avdrod xrd.} | The Dragon works. 
through the Beast as his agent; the 
war is of Satan’s making, but the 
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Empire is his tool for waging it. The 
Seer regards the persecuting Em- 
perors as vassals of Satan; a great 
change has passed over the attitude 
of the Church in this respect since St 
Paul wrote to Roman Christians: ov 
yap €orw eEovoia ei pr vmd Oeod, ai 
6€ ovoa tro Oeod Teraypéva cic 
(Rom. xiii. 1). Even after persecution 
had begun, St Peter takes the same 
position (1 Pet. ti. 13). The Apoca- 
lyptist himself does not hint at re- 
sistance, and the Church of the first 
three centuries continued to be loyal 
under the greatest provocations. Ne- 
vertheless, it was clear to him that 
the new Imperial policy towards the 
Church was not of God. In some 
sense Satan was the source of power 
so abused ; his claim (Mt. iv. 9 ratdrd 
‘co. mavra Swow, Le. iv. 6 éeuol mapa- 
d<dorar [7 e€ovoia]l, Kat @ cay Oro 
Oid@pe adtynv) is admitted, so far as 
regards the persecuting Emperors: 
Nero, Domitian, were his vassals, and 
all the powers and authority of the 
dipyav Tov Koopou TovToU were at their 
disposal. Avvaps...Opovos (ii. 13, note) 
...e€ovcia: “jedes Wort ist mit feier- 
lichem Nachdruck gesetzt” (Bousset). 
With +. Opovoy cf. ii. 13, note. 

3. Kal piay ex Tay Kepaday avTod ws 
éopaypény KTr.] Miav...ds eopayp., 
sc. efSov, which has been supplied by 
some MSS. (see app. crit.); v. 3 takes 
_up the narrative of v. 1. ‘Qs eaoday- 
pémy hints at a comparison between 
the Beast and the dpviov os érday- 
pévoy (cf. Bede: “imitatione veri capi- 
tis nostri”). Like the Lamb, the Beast 
has sustained a mortal wound, a death- 
Dlow (n mAnyy Tod Gavdrov avrod, cf. 
WM. p. 297), which has fallen on one 
of his seven heads (cf. xvii. 8,11). Ac- 


? 


cording to c. xvii. 9 the seven heads 
have a double meaning ; they are seven 
mountains, but also seven kings, ie. 
they represent seven Emperors who 
reigned over the city of the Seven 
Hills. If it be asked whether any of 
the earlier Roman Emperors received 
a death-blow from which he recovered 
or was supposed to have recovered, 
the answer is not far to seek. In 
June 68 Nero, pursued by the emis- 
saries of the Senate, inflicted upon 
himself a wound of which he died. 
His remains received a public funeral, 
and were afterwards lodged in the 
mausoleum of Augustus. Nevertheless 
there grew up in the eastern provinces 
of the Empire a rumour that he was 
still alive, and in hiding. Pretenders 
who claimed to be Nero arose in 69 
and 79, and even as late as 88 or 89 
(Tac. hist. i. 78, ii. 8, Zonar. xi. 18, Suet. 
Nero 57). The legend of Nero’s sur- 
vival or resuscitation took root in the 
popular imagination, and Dion Chry- 
sostom (orat. xxi. 9) at the end of the 
century sneers at it as one of the 
follies of the time. Meanwhile the 
idea of Nero’s return had begun to 
take its place in the creations of 


‘Jewish and Christian fancy, e.g. in 


the Ascension of Isaiah (ed. Charles, 
iv. 2f.) we read that Beliar will 
descend év cides avOpemov Bacidéws 
dyopov pntpad@ov, and in Orac. Sibyll. 
iv. 119f. kal ror am “Iradins Baou- 
heds péyas, ola te Spriorns | pev&er’ 
adavros arvotos vrep mopoyv Evppyrao; 
ib. 138 n&ee Kai “Pdpns o puyds, wéya 
éyxos delpas, | Evfpirny diaBas mod- 
Nats dua pupiddecow (cf. ib. v. 143 ff, 
362 ff.). The legend has been used 
by St John to represent the revival of 
Nero’s persecuting policy by Domitian, 
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“portio Neronis de crudelitate” (Tert. 
apol. 5); see more upon this point 
in c. xvii. 8 ff. That Nero is intended 
by the wounded but restored head of 
the Beast did not escape the earliest 
of the Latin commentators, though 
he failed to detect the reference to 
Domitian; on c. xvii. 16 Victorius 
remarks: “unum autem de capitibus 
quasi occisum in mortem et plagam 
mortis eius curatam, Neronem dicit. 
constat enim dum insequeretur eum 
equitatus missus a senatu, ipsum sibi 
gulam succidisse. hune ergo susci- 
tatum Deus mittet.” ; 

kal €Gavpac6n 6dn 7 yh oricw Tod 
Onpiov| Both for the use of davydcer Oat 
(cf. Blass, Gr. p. 44) and for the general 
sense see ¢. xvii. 8 davpacOnoovra of 
KaTouKouvTes em Ths yis...BdewovT@Y TO 
Onpiov xtd\. The eyes of the whole 
earth—rjjs yijs, not simply ris olkov- 
péems as in xii. 9—gaze with wonder 
after the Beast and his restored head. 
For the pregnant Odavydtecbar dice 
see Jo. xii. 19 dricw atrod anfdbey, 
Acts Y. 37 dréotnce dadv dice airod, 
XX. 30 drooray rods pabnrds érica 
éavtov, I Tim. y. 15 ekerpdmnoay éricw 
tod oarava. Gunkel (Schinfung, p. 
358), postulating a Semitic original, 
believes émicw to be a rendering of 
OS read for NON, but the con- 
jecture is unnecessary, and not sup- 
ported by evidence. 

“4. kal mpocex’ynoay TG Spdkovte 
xtA.] In its worship of the Beast and 
the persecuting Emperors the ad- 


miring world worshipped in fact the 
evil Power which was behind them. 
Or the sense may be that the vices of 
the Emperors found ready imitators; 
the demoralizing effects of their ex- 
ample were apparent throughout the 
Empire. As for the direct worship 
of the Beast, toward the end of the 
first century it was already co- 
ordinated with the local cults; in 
Asia the cities vied with one another 
for the honour of erecting a temple 
to Rome and the Caesars and the 
neocorate attached to it. Such 
fragments as the following from the 
record of an ‘Hpigraphical Journey in 
Asia Minor’ (Papers of the American 
School at Athens, vols. ii., iii.) speak 
for themselves: [vewxdplov rév a- 
tplov | [Oedv Kali rod xvpiov | [ad} 
toxparopos...dvcar|[ra tots] marpios 
Oleois Kal rots. S<|8acz[ois],..deois Se- 
Baotots kal tH marpid....dpxyiepeds TOV 
S<Bacrév. More upon this subject 
may be found in Renan, Saint Paul, 
p. 28 f, Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, Letters to the Seven 
Churches, passim; the authorities are 
collected by Mayor, Juvenal i. pp. 
229, 404 ff.; for an exhaustive mono- 
graph see EH. Beurlier, Ze culte im- 
perial, son histoire et son organisation 
(Paris, 1891). 

Tis du0v0s tS Onpio ;—an intentional 
parody of Exod. xy. 11 ris 8poids cor 
ev Oeois, Kipre; cf. Pss. [xxxii. (Ixxxiii.) 
1, lxxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 6, exiii. 5, Mic. vii. 
18, Isa. xl. 25, xlvi. 5—perhaps not 
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The worship of a monster such as 
Nero was indeed a travesty of the 
worship of God. Tis dvvarac mode- 
pnoa per avrov; points to the motive 
which prompted the worship of the 
Beast. It was not moral greatness 
but brute force which commanded the 
homage of the provinces. The in- 
vincible power of Rome won Divine 
honours for the worst and meanest of 
men. 

5. Kal €d06n avr oropa adody 
peyaka xrd.] The words or. Aad. 
peydda are from Daniel’s description 
of the Little Horn (Dan. vii. 8, 20). 
In their assumption of Divine titles 
(». 1 note) the Emperors followed in 
the steps of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who (1 Mace. i. 24, NV) €AddAnoev 
drepnpaviay peyadny. With kai Brac- 
gyplas cf. Dan. vii. 25 pypara eis Tov 
tnorovradjoe:. In the repeated €500n 
there may be a reference to @axev avra 
6 Spake of v. 2, cf. v. 4; but more pro- 
bably, as elsewhere in the Apocalypse, 
€5d6n points to the ultimate Source 
of all power, without Whose permis- 
sion Satan himself can do nothing. 

For rotqoa pavas reco. dvo cf. xi. 2, 
xii, 6, 14, notes. IlouWjoa: may be 
simply ‘to do,’ ie. to carry on his 
work, as DWY in Dan. viii. 24, xi. 28; 
uavas will then be the accusative of 
duration. But perhaps it is better 


to understand 7. here in the sense of 
‘passing time’; cf. Mt. xx. 12 play 
épav émoincav, Acts xx. 3 moinoas Te 
Ljvas tpeis, and the Latin facere diem. 
The Beast’s power endures as long as 
the Woman’s abode in the Wilder- 
ness, the prophesying of the Two 
Witnesses, and the Gentile profana- 
tion of the Holy City. 

6. ‘Kal Hvor&ev TO oTdpa avrod eis 
Praodnplas mpos tov Oeov] *Avoiyew 
To oropa is used frequently, if not 
exclusively, of the beginning of a 
discourse or prolonged utterance; cf. 
Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 14, xxvii. (Ixxviii.) 2, 
eviii. (cix.) 1; Sir. xv. 5; Mt. v. 2; 
Acts viii. 35. The Beast’s blasphemy 
was not casual but sustained, when 
once his silence had been broken; the 
assumption of Divine Names in public 
documents and inscriptions was a 
standing and growing blasphemy. This 
blasphemy was aimed at the Divine 
oxy, i.e. a8 the Apocalyptist hastens 
to explain, tots €v t@ ovparve oxy- 
voovras; Cf. xii. 12 ovpavol Kal of ev 
avrois oxnvouvres. Primasius seems to 
have read rov...cxnvodvros (“taberna- 
culum eius qui in caelo habitat”), 
though he interprets: “id est, adversus 
deum et ecclesiam quae in caelo 
habitat” (Haussleiter, p. 130); but 
the harder reading of the Greek text 
is to be preferred. Tovs...cxnvovvras 
either the ‘company of Heaven,’ or 
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possibly the Church viewed as ideally 
installed in the emovpavia; Andreas 
is perhaps on the right track when he 
says: oknyn S€ ToU Oeod kal n ev capi 
Tov Noyou TKIVOTLS.« -kal 7) €v TOIS dytous 
avdravous (cf. Jo. i. 14, Apoc. vii. 15). 
Blasphemy against God was coupled 
with false accusations laid against His 
saints, the loyal members of the 
Church. The clause Bracdnyjoa... 
oxnvoorras is epexegetical, developing 
Braodnplas mpos Tov Oeov. 

7. Kat €000n avt@ roijoa rohepov 
xtd.| Daniel’s account of the Little 
Horn is still in view; cf. Dan. vii. 21 
eJedpovv, Kal TO Kepas ekelvo é7roleL 
mONEMov peTa TOY dyiwy kal toyvoey 
mpos avrovs. The Beast, acting for 
the Dragon (xii. 17), makes war upon 
the Seed of the Woman, i.e. the faith- 
ful, and succeeds. Like the }'#Ip of 
Daniel's vision, i.e. the loyal defenders 
of Jerusalem against Antiochus, the 
citizens of the new Jerusalem must 
expect to fall before the persecuting 
Emperor. Wherever the Gospel was 
carried, Rome was there beforehand; 
the Beast’s authority extended over 
all the nations and races which sur- 
rounded the Mediterranean (806 
aUT@ éfovola émt macay vAny kri.). 
No escape from him was possible for 
the members of the Church, although, 
as the Seer has already foreseen (xii. 
14 ff.), the Church herself, the Mother 
of the Saints, was beyond his reach. 
With vixjoa cf. c, vi. 2, note. 

Kal €506n...vuxjoat avrovs is omitted 
by the best uncials, but probably 


through homoeoteleuton, the eye of 
some early scribe having passed from 
€506n to €d06n. 

8. Kal mpooxuyycovow avroy mavTes 
of katotxovytes xtv.| Not only did the 
Roman Empire seem to the provincials 
a power of world-wide extent, but it 
had acquired a religious significance 
which rendered it yet more formidable 
(w. 4 note). The Caesars were not 
merely obeyed, they were worshipped 
by the whole world. The mase. avrov 
points to the impersonation of the 
Beast in such Emperors as Nero or 
Domitian; for the ace. after’ mpoc- 
xuvety (the older construction), cf. 
Mt. iv. 10, Le. iv. 8, Apoc. ix. 20, 
xiii. 12, xiv. 9, II, xx. 4, and see Blass, 
Gr. p. 89. Tdvtes of Katotxovvres emt 
ths yns is hyperbolical, even if the 
Empire is viewed as co-extensive 
with the orbis terrarum; and the 
writer hastens to guard himself by 
adding : od ov yéypamrat xrA. There 
were those in the Roman world who, 
like Daniel and the three at the court 
of Babylon (Dan. iii. 16 f.), refused 
to worship the Caesars. Those who 
worshipped, though for the moment 
the immense majority, were only 
such as were not in the Book of Life. 
Od...adrod is unexpected: after raves, 
but the purpose may be to mini- 
mize the significance of the general 
acceptance of the Caesar-cult, or 
possibly to call attention to the in- 
dividual responsibility of the wor- 
shippers. Each Caesar-worshipper by 
his very act proclaimed himself to have 
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no place among “the living in Jeru- 
salem.” On the ‘Book of Life’ see 
iii. 5, note; and compare with the 
present passage cc. xvii. 8, xx. 12, 15, 
xxl 27. Here and in xxi..27, the 
Divine Register is represented as 
belonging to “the Lamb that was 
slain,” ie. the crucified but now risen 
and exalted Christ, Who purchased 
the Church for God with His Blood 
(y. 9), and has authority to cancel the 
names of disloyal members (iii. 5). 
The reference of amo caraBodjs Koopov 
is somewhat ambiguous; the order 
suggests that the words should be 
taken with rod éodaypévov, in the 
sense indicated by 1 Pet. i. 18 f. 
eAuTp@Onre...Timia aipare @s apuvod... 
Xpiorod mpoeyvoopevov peey Tpo KaTa- 
Bodjs KOT HOU ktv., but the close 
parallel in xvii. 8 (Gavan éfoorrat oi 
KaTouKouyTes emt TAS iss ay ov yé- 
ypanrat TO dvoua emi TO BiBAlov Tis 
(ons ard KaraBoAfs Koopov) seems to 
be decisive in favour of connecting 
ard xaraB, Kdopov with yéyparra: in 
this context also; and this is sup- 
ported by such passages as Mt. XXY. 
34 Toysacperny dpiv Bacirelav aro 
karaB. koopov, Eph. i. 4 e&edéEaro 
npas €v avT@ mpo karaB. cba On 
the whole. Arethas is right: ev oe 
Bare dkovoréov To “Qu ov yéypamrat.. 
TOU éopaypévov: emel Ov Be bonral, 
aro karaBohijs Koo pov yeypanrat. obra 
yap bei voeiy, ovxX ws 7) ypapn ¢ EXEly ore 
pnde amo KataBodfjs Kéopov 4 Tov 
apviov opayn. 

As to the phrase dzé (mpd) xataBo- 
Ajs Kocpov, it is unknown to the Lxx., 
though used by Mt. Zc. in a quotation 


from the Psalms, where it represents 
DIP 31D (Lxx. dm dpyjs). The N.T. 
has it ten times (Mt.”, Le.}, Jo.1, Eph., 
Heb.*, 1 Pett, Apoe.?). KaraBodn 
is the foundation of a house in 2 Mace. 
ii, 29, and karaBadXcoOae Oeuédrov 
occurs in Heb. vi. 1; the xaraBoAn 
kéopov is ‘the founding of the whole 
visible order, the creation being 
represented as a vast building under 
the hands of the Divine Architect, as 
in Job xxxviii. 4 ev TO Oepwehiovy pe 
ty yhv, and Heb. iii. 4 6 dé mavra 
katackevacas Geos: cf. Hort on 1 Peter 
lc. and Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, i. 
p. 136. 

9. el tis yer ods, dkovodrw| For 
the Apocalyptic form of this saying 
see ii. 7, note. It is a call to serious. 
attention, and here, as in ii. 7, 11, 17, 
it is prospective and not retrospec- 
tive, preparing the hearer for the 
proclamation which is to follow. ‘Let 
every member of the Church who has 
the power to comprehend it take to 
heart the warning now about to be 
given.’ 

10. et Tus els alypadwalay, eis aixp. 
tmdyer ktX.| The epigrammatic style 
of this saying has perplexed the 
scribes (see app. crit.); some add a © 
yerb after the first eis aiyuakeociar, 
while others omit the second, Trans- 
late: “if any [is] for captivity, into 
captivity he goes; if any shall slay 
with the sword, he must with the 
sword be slain.” The verse starts 
upon the lines of Jer. xv. 2 dco eis 
Oavaroy, eis Oavarov* Kai door eis paxat- 
pay, eis paxaipavr kat Scot eis Arpor, 
eis Aypovs Kal doot els aiypadaaiay, eis 
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aixyuakwoiay. But after adopting the 
last clause of Jeremiah’s proclamation, 
it goes off in quite another direction, 
referring to the saying of our Lord in 
Mt. xxvi. 52 mavres yap of aBortes 
paxapay ev paxalpn amododvra. Pri- 
masius conforms the first half of the 
verse to the last, translating: “qui 
captivum duxerit et ipse capietur,” as 
if it had run: é¢ay ris aiypadorevon, 
aixpatotevOncera. Butnosuchchange 
is necessary; the verse hangs together 
well enough as it stands in the best 
Greek text. The whole is a warning 
against any attempt on the part of 
the Church to resist its persecutors. 
If a Christian is condemned to exile, 


as St John had been, he is to regard - 


exile as his allotted portion, and to go 
readily ; if he is sentenced to death, 
he is not to lift his hand against the 
tyrant ; to do so will be to deserve 
his punishment. For 6dé éorw krv. 
see xiv. 12, note. 

11—18. Tux Witp Brast FRoM 
THE HARTH. 

II, kat e(Sov GAXo Onploy dvaBaivoy 
ek ths ys ktA.] A second Beast is 
seen in the act of rising, not as 
the first out of the sea, but out of 
the earth. In Daniel’s visions four 
Beasts “came up from the sea” 
(Dan. vii. 3), but in the interpretation 
(ib. 17) and_in the Gk versions of both 
passages they “arise out of the earth.” 
From this Bede infers the identity of 
the origin of the two Apocalyptic 


Beasts (“quod est autem mare, hoc, 
teste Daniele, est terra”). But the cases 
are different ; the Apocalyptist is not, 
like Daniel, interpreting his vision, 
but relating another, which he con- 
trasts with the first. If the Beast 
from the sea denotes the world-wide 
Empire of the West, the Beast from 
the earth is of humbler pretensions, a 
native of the soil (cf. Arethas: é« tis 
yijs...00ev kal wacw avOperots 7 yeveots) 
—a ‘product of the life of the Asian 
cities. 

Early Christian opinion was di- 
vided upon the interpretation of the 
second Beast. Irenaeus (v. 28. 2), 
who identifies the first Beast with 
Antichrist, finds in the second Anti- 
christ’s ‘armour-bearer’ (cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7), the false Prophet. Similarly 
Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 24): ré pev ody 
Onpiov dvaBaivoy éx tis yas thy Baat- 
Nelay thy tod aytiypiotov écopevny 
eye, Ta O€ SVo0 Kepara Kal Tov peT avTOV 
Wevdorpopytnv. Andreas mentions 
other interpretations: 76 @npiov rodro 
of pev Tov avtixpiorov daow, érépas 
dé ed0fe Tov caravay eivat, Kat Ta dvo 
avtod Képata tiv dytixpicrov Kal Toy 
Vevdorpoprirny. 

kal elyev Képata dvo Gpota dpvig KTA. ] 
The equipment of the second Beast 
was aS unpretending as his origin. 
In sharp contrast to the first he had 
but one head furnished with two horns 
(cf. Dan. viii. 5), which were like those 
ofalamb. But if his appearance sug- 
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gested innocence and even weakness, 
his voice was the roar of a dragon; ef. 
a fragment of Hermippus quoted 
by Wetstein: ré mpédcwmoyv dpviov 
exe Soxeis, Ta d€ Evdov ovdev Staépers 
Spaxovros. Though both dpvio and 
Spake are anarthrous, they doubtless 
allude to the Lamb of c. y. 6 and the 
Dragon of c. xiii. 1. The second 
Beast is in some sense at once a 
Pseudochrist and an Antichrist: é&0- 
powrtoba: pedAdec TH vid Tod Geod, Kal 
avros éavrov Baoitéa émidecxvdouy 
(Hippolytus) ; “agnum fingit, ut Ag- 
num invadat” (Primasius). 


The description recalls Mt. vii. 15 . 


mpooéxeTe amo Tay evdompopytar, 
Oirwes Epxovrat mpos vpas ev évdOvpacw 
mpoBarov, écwbev b€ ciow AvKoe ap- 
mayes. Of. Victorinus: “magnum 
falsumque prophetam dicit, qui factu- 
rus est signa et portenta.” The second 
Beast is in fact in later chapters of 
the book called 6 Wevdomrpodyrns (xvi. 
13, Xix. 20, xx. 10), while ro GAXo Onpiov 
or To 6. TO devrepov does not appear ; 
from this chapter onwards the only 
Onpiov mentioned is the first Beast, or 
the wounded head which is identified 
with him (xiv. 9, II, xv. 2, xvi. 2, 10, 
Tigee KVMS it ex Xe mnOm QO. XX TO), 
In the second Beast we have a reli- 
gious, as in the first a civil, power; 
he is a Wevdompodyrns (xvi. 23, xix. 
20, Xx. Io), who claims a spiritual 
power which he does not possess, and 
misinterprets the Divine Will in the 
interests of the persecuting State. 
Some ancient interpreters saw in him 


the. Christian ministry turned to un- 
worthy uses; cf. Beatus: “bestia de 
terra praepositi mali sunt in ecclesia.” 
Such men may be in the background 
of St John’s thought, but the imme- 
diate reference is rather to the pagan 
priesthood of his own time; cf. iv. 14, 
15, note. 

12. kal tyyv e€ovolay tov mpetov 
Onpiov macay rovet krA.] The authority 
of the Dragon, which was delegated 
to the first Beast (xiii. 2), descends 
to the second; the first fights the 
Dragon’s battles, the second supports 
the first by methods of his own, but 
with a strength which is derived 
ultimately from the Dragon. Try 
efovoiay...<vdmioy avrov is a pregnant 
sentence; written out at length it 
would be ryv efouvciay tr. mp. 0. macav 
haBdv €ornkey evarioy avTov TroLay TO 
6éAnpa avrod, or to that effect. *Evd- 
mov avrod recalls 3 Regn. xvii. I 6 
eds "IopanA 6 mapéatny evdriov avrov. 
The true prophet lives in the pres- 
ence of God, taking his orders from 
Him and doing His pleasure; the 
False Prophet stands before the 
Beast, whose interpreter and servant - 
he is. 

Kal movet THY yy Kal Tovs ev avry 
krA.| It is the business of the second 
Beast to promote the worship of the 
first ; for this end the False Prophet 
has been entrusted with his power. 
Tlove?...tva, ‘causes to,’ cf. Jo. xi. 37, 
Col. iv. 16, Apoc. iii. 9 (Blass, Gr. 
p. 225 f.). Ty yhy cal rovs ev avr7 
xarotxourtas, cf. vv. 4, 8. To Onpior... 
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ov eOeparevOn xrd. is repeated from 
®. 3, Where see note. 

13. Kal movet onpeia peydda xrA.] 
Being a false prophet the second 
Beast simulates the miracles wrought 
by true prophets; cf. Exod. vii. 11 f. 
(2 Tim. iii. 8), and see Deut. xiii. 1 
éeay S€ avaorh év cot mpopyrns...cai SO 
oot onpetoy 7) Tépas xtA. ‘Great signs’ 
were expected and believed to accom- 
pany the mission of the’ Church (cf. 
Jo. xiv. 12, ‘Mc. xvi. 20), but they 
were not to be limited to it; see Me. 
xiii. 22 eyepOijrovrar.. apevdonpopirat 
kal d@covow onpueta Kal Tepara mpos TO 
amom\avav et Suvarov rovs ékAeKTOUs ; 
2 Thess. ii. 9 00 éotw 7 mapovcia Kat’ 
evepyetay TOU caTava ev macy Suvaper 
kal onpetous Kal répacw evdods. Call- 
ing down fire from heaven was one 
of the miracles attributed to Hlijah 
(1 Kings xviii. 38, 2 Kings i. 10); if 
the writer of the Apocalypse was the 
son of Zebedee, he would not have 
forgotten that he had himself desired 
to imitate the O.T. prophet (Le. ix. 
54 “IaxwBos kal "Iwdyns etmay Kipue, 
Oérers elropev mip KataBjvar Grd Tod 
ovpavod ;). In the present case the 
sign of calling down fire would doubt- 
less be exhibited in connexion with 
the worship of the Beast, for which 
it would seem to be a Divine guaran- 
tee. “Iva after moet p. o. is scarcely 
isn from «ore (Burton 
§ 222); the Prophet’s powers extend 
so far that he can even (kai) cause 


fire to descend from heaven, and that 
in the face of the world (évémuov rav 
dvOparey). 

14. kal mAava Tovs KaToiKouvTas emt 
Ths ‘ys KTA.] To deceive mankind is 
a characteristic power of Satan (xii. 9 
6 mAavav THY oiKouperny OAnv, Where 
see note) and it has descended to the 
false Prophet ; see reff. cited on v. 12. 
The success of the latter is due to 
the signs (dia ra onpeta) which he is 
empowered to work (vv. 13, 15). These 
are done ‘before the Beast’ (v. 12, 
note), ie. in the presence and with 
the approval of the Imperial officers. 
It is hardly possible to misunderstand 
the Apocalyptist’s meaning. - The 
Caesar-worship was a State function 
at which the Proconsul and the other 
magistrates assisted, and the pagan 
priesthood wrought their onpeia before 
these representatives of the Empire ; 
their jugglery addressed itself to 
persons in authority and not only to 
the ignorant populace. Cf. the Intro- 
duction, p. xci. f. 

Aéywv Tois KaTotKodow...roijoat e€i- 
kéva T@ Onpiw xtr.] Yet the chief 
purpose of the onpeia wrought by the 
magic of the priests of the Augusti 
was to popularize the new cult, by 
promoting the religious use of the 
statues of the Emperor (on \éyov= 
kedevav followed by the infinitive see 
Blass, Gr. pp. 232, 240). Any repre- 
sentation of the reigning Caesar which 
served to place him before the eyes of 
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the provincials might be described as 
an eikoy (see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i. 15), whether it were merely the 
Emperor's head (efigies) upon a coin 
(Me. xii. 16), or an dmago painted or 
wrought upon a standard, or executed 
in metal or stone. Busts or statues, 
however, are doubtless intended here. 
Such dhagines, together with other 
symbols of the power of Rome, had 
always received the highest honours 
from loyal subjects of the Empire ; cf. 
Suetonius, 7%. 48 “largitus est... 
quaedam munera Syriacis legionibus, 
quod solae nullam Seiani imaginem 
inter signa coluissent” (i.e. because 
they alone had been loyal to himself; 
ib. Calig. 14 “aquilas et signa 
Romana Caesarumque imagines ado- 
rayit”). When Christians were brought 
before Imperial officials an image of 
the reigning Emperor was produced 
by way of testing their Christianity. 
Cf. Pliny’s famous letter (ep. 96, A.D. 
112): “qui negabant esse se Christia- 
nos aut fuisse, cum praeeunte me deos 
appellarent et imagini tuae quam prop- 
ter hoc iusseram cum simulacris numi- 
num adferri ture ac vino supplicarent 
...dimittendos esse putavi,” and the 
appeal of the eipyvapxos to Polycarp 
(Mart. P. 8): ti yap xaxdy éorw 
elmeiv ‘Kuptos Katcap, kal émidioar 
(ie. to offer incense, see Lightfoot, 
ad loc.) kat rovrots adkodovOa, Kai dva- 
cdfecba; cf. Hus. H. #, vii. 15 Xpic- 
riav@ ye dvte Kat Tois BacwWedou py 
6vovr7r. But in the present passage 
the reference is rather to. tmagines 
set up in the S<Bacreia or temples of 
Rome and the Augusti. The judicial 


use of the Emperor’s ‘image’ was 
perhaps as yet unknown, but already, 
as it seems, the pagan priesthood had 
succeeded in securing for it religious 
worship with results disastrous to the 
Christian communities (v. 15). 

“Os exer THY TANyNV kKTA., AS in VP. 3, 
12, but with the addition of payaipns— 
a new feature which makes for the 
identification of the wounded head 
with Nero—and with é{ncev substi- 
tuted for 7 mAny)...€OepamevOn. The 
Beast did not die with Nero; he lived 
on and reappeared in Domitian, who 
resumed Nero’s policy of persecution 
(cf. note on xiii. 3). 

15. kal €006n adt@ Sodvat mvedpa 
ty eikove xrd.| Another onpeioy 
wrought by the magic of the second 
Beast. That such tricks were em- 
ployed in the S<Gaoreia is by no 
means improbable. As we are re- 
minded by Andreas, it was the age of 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose legerde- 
main was freely attributed to the 
powers of evil: iordpnrac modXakes 
yontetas Aadjoat bi eikovay Kat £o- 
avev kali dévOpwv sat vdaTav did Te 
*AmodA@viov bia re érépav Saipovas. 
In the Clementine Recognitions (iii. 
47), Simon Magus is made to boast, 
“statuas moveri feci, animari exanima 
...naec non solum feci, sed et nunc 
facere possum,” a claim doubtless sug- 
gested by the writer's experience of 
contemporary magic; as for calling 
down fire, see Apringius on v 13: 
“haec magi per angelos refugas et 
hodie faciunt.” It is not necessary 
to suppose that either Simon or 
Apollonius (Ramsay, Zap. 1904, ii. 4, 
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p- 249f., Letters to the Seven Churches, 
p. tor ff.) is directly referred to; the 
second Beast is probably, like the 
first, a system rather than a person, 
though, as the first culminated in 
Nero, so the best known magician of 
the age may have been regarded as 
an impersonation of the second. But 
that magic was used by the Caesar- 
priests is probable enough, as Ramsay 
has well pointed out (70. p. 98 ff.), even 
if the Apocalypse is the only witness 
to the fact; nor is it impossible that 
’ theymay have acted under the sanction 
of the officials, so that the Empire it- 
self lent its weight to the proceeding. 
‘Magic’ was not thought unworthy of 
a place in high quarters, as St Paul 
learnt at the outset of his missionary 
work ; cf. Acts xiii. 6 evpov dvdpa tiva 
payov Wevdorpopytny...os Av adv TO 
avOurrare. 

Thus in the immediate view of the 
Seer the second Beast represents the 
sorcery and superstition of the age 
as engaged in a common attempt to 
impose the Caesar-cult upon the pro- 
vinces, behind which there lay the 
Satanic purpose of bringing ruin upon 
the rising Christian brotherhoods. In 
its wider significance the symbol may 
well stand for any religious system 
which allies itself with the hostile 
forces of the world against the faith 
of Jesus Christ. 

Iveta here =mvevpa wis (xi. 11), 
in the sense of breath or animation. 
“Iva kal Aadyjon: the vitalizing of the 
image went so far that it was even 
able to speak, an effect doubtless pro- 


duced by the art of the éyyaorpipv6os; 
of contemporary ventriloquism there 
is probably an instance in Acts xvi. 
16, where see Knowling’s note. The 
reading €d06y atvr7 has good support 
(see app. crit.), but, as Dr Hort admits, 
it is unintelligible: “it is impossible 
either to account for the text [avr7] 
as a corruption of adr@, or to interpret 
it as it stands”; he suggests that “rj 
yn may have been lost after avry, or 
have given place to it” (Votes, p. 138). 
But to bring in from vv. 11, 12 ff. “the 
conception of a spirit of the earth” 
seems artificial. Can avr7 be a pri- 
mary error due to the mind of the 
writer having reverted to eixova (v. 14), 
or to his eye having been caught by 
Th eixov, Which immediately follows ? 

Kai roiujon, sc. 7 eixdv. As they 
stand, the words can only mean that 
the ventriloquist used his opportunity 
to make the image suggest that all 
who refused worship to the image of 
Caesar should be put to death. 

16. kat movi mavtas, Tovs puKpovs 
xth.] The False Prophet causes all 
who actept the Caesar-cult to receive 
amark of fealty. Tovs pixpods cra. (cf. 
xi. 18, xix. 5, 18, xx. 12) covers the 
entire population, from the Asiarch 
down to the meanest slave. The 
construction changes after the long 
string of accusatives: had the writer 
stopped to think of the formation of 
his sentence, he would natur ally have 
written movet iva mdvres, ot PuKpot kKTA., 
AdBoow, Or moret va raowW, Trois pexpois 
KTA., S@ow avrois or even motel Tavras, 
Bas pukpovs kth., AaBeiv or va AGBo- 
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ow. The indefinite plural dacv (w. 0. 
Seécovow) finds a parallel in cc. x. 11 
Aeyovow, XVi. 15 BAéraow. Dr Hort 
suggests (Votes, p. 139) that the ori- 
ginal reading was déce., written by 
itacism Awci. But dow, which is 
read by all our uncials, makes excel- 
lent sense; the second Beast worked 
through his ministers, the menials of 
the Augustan temples. 

Xdpaypa may be either a work of 
art such as a graven image (Acts xvii. 
29 xapdypare “revs or, a8 here and 
in ce. xiv., xvi. Xix., xx., the impress 
made by a stamp ; : cf. the use of 
xapaxryp in Ley. xiii. 28 where the 
scar of a leprous spot is called x. 
rou kataxavparos. To the procedure 
ascribed to the second Beast there is 
a striking parallel in 3 Mace. ii. 29, 
where Ptolemy Philopator I. (B.0. 217) 
orders such Jews as submitted to 
registration to be branded with the 
badge of the Dionysiac worship: rovs 
re amoypaghopévous xapaocer Oat, kal did 
mupos ¢is TO Tdpa Tapacjnuo Avovio@ 
kucoopvArg.  Deissmann (Lerblical 
Studies, p. 242) shews that in Egypt 
under the Empire official documents 
were stamped with the name and year 
of the Emperor (e.g. L 8’ Avroxparopos 
Kaicapos Nepota Tpaiavot 2«Bacrod 
Teppavixod Aaxixod), and that the 
stamp was known as a ydpayya; but 
he produces no instance of persons 
being similarly marked. Others have 
thought of the branding of soldiers, 
slaves, and temple devotees ; cf. Gal. 
vi. 17, with Lightfoot’s note, and Philo 


’ with the 


de monarch. p. 22 tevrar mpos dov- 
Nelay TOV YElpOKNT@Y, ypappaow avTHy 
OpodoyourTes...€Y TOLS THpmacw KaTacTi- 
Covres avriy odnpo memupapévg. But 
it is difficult to believe that such a 
mark was actually imposed on all the 
provincials who conformed. Ramsay 
(op. cit., p. 110 f.) is disposed to think 
rather of certificates, similar to the 
libelli of the Decian persecution, 
which were put into the hands of 
those who sacrificed, and to regard 
the mark on the forehead as merely 
“the apocalyptic description of a 
universal reputation for conspicuous 
devotion to the cult of the Emperor.” 
This is hardly a satisfactory solution, 
and in our present ignorance it is 
perhaps better to be content with one 
which is suggested by the symbolism 
of the Book. As the servants of God 
receive on their foreheads (vii. 3) the 
impress of the Divine Seal, so the 
servants of the Beast are marked 
‘stamp’ of the Beast, “in 
fronte propter professionem, in manu 
propter operationem” (Ps. Aug.) ; the 
word yapayza being perhaps chosen (as 
Deissmann suggests) because it was - 
the technical term for the Imperial 
stamp. For a partial parallel see Pss. 
Sol. xv. 8ff rd onpeiov rod Oeod emt. 
dixatovs els gwTnpiay...Kkal ovK exeveou- 
Tat of TroLovpTes avoplay TO Kpija Kupiov 
...70 Yap onpetoy THs dmwwdelas emt TOV 
petomov avray. That the Antichrist 
would seal his followers became a 
commonplace in the Christian legend ; 
see Bousset, Der Antichrist, p. 132 ff. 
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17. wa pn tis Sbynrat dyopaca 7 
modjoa xtr.] There is possibly a 
reference to 1 Mace. xiii. 49 of d€ ék 
ths dkpas é€v “lepovcadn €kwAvorTo 
exmopeverOar eis THY x@pay Kal ayo- 
pa¢e.v kat modeiv. But the cases 
differ materially. Here citizens who 
do not bear this mark are not pre- 
vented from entering the markets, but 
if they enter none will buy their goods 
or sell them the necessaries of life. 
Such a ‘boycotting’ of Christians might 
result partly from the unpopularity of 
their faith, partly from a dread of 
offending the dominant priesthood or 
their Roman supporters. If we ask 
whether the fear expressed by the 
Apocalyptist was realized, there is 
no certain answer. As Ramsay says 
(op. cit. p. 107 f.), “how much of grim 
sarcasm...there lies in those words [iva 
pa Sdvnrac krd.] it is impossible for us 
now to decide...but that there is an 
ideal truth in them, that they give a 
picture of the state of anxiety and ap- 
prehension, of fussy and over zealous 
profession of loyalty which the policy 
of Domitian was producing in the 
Roman world, is certain.” Of. Hus. 
H. BE. v. i @ore uy povoy oikidy Kai 
Bahaveiwy Kal ayopas eipyeoOau Krad. 

Td dvoua tov Onpiov 7 Tov dpiOwor 
Tod ovdmatos avrod is in apposition to 
TO xapaypa; the stamp may bear the 
name or its number. The number of 
the name is probably the name itself 
written in numerals, according to a 
sort of gematria known to the Apo- 
calyptist and his Asian readers, but 


18 0 exwv] pr kae syr8™ | Tov apiOuov] To 


not generally intelligible. The point of 
4} Tov apOpov is not clear. According 
to Arethas, the name and the number 
are alternatives (Surry 6€ rovrou 7 yva- 
avs i) Ova mapahopas avTov Tov dyduaros 
7 Ova Yyndov). Butas no xyapaypa would 
have borne the Christian cipher, it is 
better to treat 7 here as practically 
equivalent to rovr’ éoriv—‘the name, 
or, which is the same thing, the num- 
ber” Where the heathen provincial 
saw only the name of the reigning 
Emperor, the Christian detected a 
mystical number with its associations 
of vice and cruelty. 

18. dde 7 codia éoriv xrr.] A 
similar formula occurs in ¢. xvii. 9 
de 6 vots 6 tyav codiar. Schoett- 
gen compares the cabbalistic phrase 
NOT MS NNDDNI NM. ‘AH codia is 
apparently the spiritual gift answering 
to the gift of aroxdduws (cf. Eph. i. 17 
mvevpa copias Kal dmoxadv\ews)—the 
power of apprehending and _ inter- 
preting mysteries. Here was an op- 
portunity for the exercise of this 
power; let the hearer or reader 
interpret what is now about to be 
revealed. ‘O €yy vody xriX., ‘let him 
who has intelligence—é vouveyrys, a 
character not without its value in 
spiritual things; cf. Dan. xii. 10 od 
auvycovew avopot, Kat_of vornpmoves cvv- 
noovow; Me. xii. 34 iddv adroy dre 
youvex@s amekpiOn etme avré Ov pa- 
kpov et ard ths BacwNelas tod bcod— 
calculate (for wnditey cf. Le. xiv. 28) 
[the meaning of] the Beast’s number, 
for [beast though he is] his number 
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is that of a man,’ ie. so far as the 
arithmetic goes, it is simple and in- 
telligible, because it is human and not 
hestial ; cf. xxi. 17 pérpov dvOpdrov, 6 
éoTw ayyehov. 

Kat 6 dpiOpos adrot é£axdawu €ébn- 
xovra €£| Within a century after the 
date of the Apocalypse the precise 
figures were uncertain. Irenaeus bears 
witness that while all good and old 
copies had xés’, and this reading 
was attested by those who had seen 
St John, there were those who read 
KS” (Y. 30, I ev wagt Trois arovdalots Kal 
dpxaios dvyriypapos rod dpiOyov Tovrov 
KELpEVOU, KGL PapTUpOvYToV avTOY eKElVaY 
TOV kaT Owpw TOV lwayyny EwpakoTo”... 
eopdarnody twes emaxodovOnoarres lOiw- 
TITPO...avTL TOY EE Bexddav pilav dexada 
Bovrdpevor eciva), and attempted to 
interpret the cipher on these lines. 
The reading thus curtly dismissed 
gained so good a footing that it 
survives in one of our best uncials 
and in two cursives, and in the com- 
mentary of the Pseudo-Augustine, 
where the writer, probably following 
Tyconius, says (Migne, P. ZL. xxxy. 
col. 2437) “sexcenti et sexdecim graecis 
litteris sic faciunt y15’,’ and inter- 
prets accordingly (see Introduction, 
p. exxxvii., note 2). It can hardly 
therefore have originated in a simple 
confusion between & and 1 (which 
indeed is itself unlikely, see Nestle, 
Text. crit. p. 334), and is probably 
a true though less widely received 
alternative for yés’. With refer- 
ence to the meaning of the cipher, 
Trenaeus, notwithstanding his Asian 
origin, speaks with far less confidence. 
If a clue had existed at first in the 
churches of Asia, it had been lost, 


or had not reached the Churches of 
Gaul. Irenaecus’s guesses (for they are 
obviously no more) are based on the 
hypothesis that the second Beast 
directly represented Antichrist. ‘The 
number, he says, is that of Noah’s age 
at the time of the Flood (Gen. vii. 6), 
plus the height and breadth of the 
image set up by Nebuchadnezzar (dn 
yap 7 eikdy exelvn mporimaais jv rhs 
Tov aytixplarou mapoucias); and it also 
alludes to the six millennia of the 
world’s history (y. 29, § 2). When he 
comes to transform this number into 
a name for Antichrist, he mentions 
several guesses—the impossible word 
eYandac (=5 +400+1+50+9+1+ 
200), AATEINOC (= 30+1+300+5+10 
+50+70+ 200), “Latini enim sunt 
qui nune regnant,” and teitan (300 
+5+10+ 300+1+ 50); of these he 
thinks the last best, though he declines 
to decide (jpeis ody ovK dmokwduvevo- 
PeV TrEpl TOU Ovdparos Tod dyTLypiaroU) 
urging that ‘if the writer had wished 
us to know the name, he would have 
written it in full’ (db. 30, § 3). And 
this in the face of St John’s 6 ¢ywy 
yoo Wnpiordro. 

Nor is Hippolytus more illuminat- 
ing. Regarding the stamp as bearing 
the number of the Beast, which like 
Jrenaeus he reads as y&s’, he sees 
in it the word apnoyme=dpvotpa 
(=1+100+50+70+400+40+5), ex- 
plaining : émeén Kal mpdnv...rois pdp- 
Tualt TOU xptaToU mpoerperroy of dvopot 
"Apynoa, pyoi, tov Oedv gov Tov 
éoravpopévoy (ed, Lag. p. 110f.). Later 
patristic interpreters offer a large 
choice of conjectures, some of which 
are yet more improbable or even 
absurd, Such attempts to solve the 
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enigma can only be regarded, as 
Andreas remarks, év yupvacias hoya, 
and bring us no nearer to the truth. 
Least probable of all are the attempts 
of many interpreters to find in the 
cipher 666 the name of one or an- 
other of the conspicuous characters 
of modern history; such guesses not 
only are inspired by personal anti- 
pathies, but betray ignorance of the 
real functions of Apocalyptic prophecy. 
Gunkel’s theory (Schépfung, p. 378) 
which finds in 666 the words Dinn 
ID 7P, “primitive chaos,’ i.e. Tiamat, 
is not more convincing. If the 
number represents a name, the name 
is doubtless to be sought among 
the @npia of the first century. It is 
interesting to find that the Greek 
letters of the style of Caligula (raioc 
Kaicap) represent numbers which 
added together make 616, while the 
Hebrew letters 1DP 17) (Nero Caesar) 
make 666, or 616 if the first word is 
written as in Latin without the final 
n. Against this last explanation it has 
been urged that Caesar is written 
4p’p in the Talmud, a spelling which 
would bring the total to 676; but the 
abbreviated “Dp is perhaps admissible 
in a cipher, and it is not without ex- 
ample (Renan, ?Antechrist, p. 415, 
note 4). Certainly Nero Caesar suits 
the context well; the Beast or per- 
secuting world-power might fitly be 
named after the Emperor who began 
the policy of persecution, and was 
himself an incarnation of its worst 
characteristics. Another line of inter- 
pretation may perhaps be combined 
with this. It has been pointed out 
(Briggs, Messiah, p. 324, Milligan, 
Revelation, p. 235) that in 666 every 
digit falls short by one of the perfect 
number—a mark of Antichrist. In 





Orac. Sibyll. i. 328, 888 represents 
Christ: oxra yap povadas, roocas be- 
kabas 8 ént ravrats | 75° €xarovradas 
okra... | odvowa Sndaoe- ov 8 evi 
pect aot vonoov | abavarowo Geov Xpi- 
orov maid’ wpiorow. The contrast is 
significant. 

See further the Introduction to this 
commentary, p. Cxxxviii. (text, and 
note 2); and Hort, Apocalypse, p. 
xxix ff. 

XIV. 1—5. THE VISION OF THE 
144,000 oN Mount Zion. 

I. kat eidov, kat idov To apviov éxros 
xtA.] The vision of the two Beasts 
and their followers is fitly followed by 
a reassuring picture of the Lamb in 
the midst of His Church ; “au milieu 
de flots de colére apparait maintenant 
un ilot de verdure” (Renan). Cf. 
Primasius: “invicta quoque ecclesiae 
castra oportuit declarari, ne tam 
vehementi persecutionis impetu vel 
succubuisse vel periisse eandem eccle- 
siam infirmus animus aestimaret.” To 
dpviov looks back to y. 6 (where see 
note), vii. 17, xii. 11, xiii. 8, and stands 
in contrast with the anarthrous dpvio 
in xiii. 11. On the other hand the 
EKAaTOV TET TEPaKoVTA TETGapeEs XLALAOES, 
though doubtless alluding to the 
144,000 of ¢. vii. (ef. Origen, in Joann. 
t. i. 1), are not directly identified with 
the latter (Arethas: 7 yap av pera rod 
apOpov mponveyxev, Sai pud xirduddes’ 
eirov). ‘The distribution of the 12,000 
among the tribes is no longer in view: 
the total number is used either as 
that of a great but limited gathering, 
or possibly with reference to the 
“Twelve Apostles of the Lamb” (xxi. 
14); ef. Andreas: ai dé pud’ yiArades... 
TO TOU drooToAiKOv aTOpo” moAUVPéspov 
dnAovor, Tis ev Exdor@ yapitos SwdeKd- 
kis xtALoar or (12 X 12 X 1000) dmrepyato- 
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pévns. But, as in vii. 4 ff., it is the 
living Church which is in the Seer’s 
thought, not the dvapiOunros oxdos 
of vii. 9; not, ie., the Church in her 
final completed glory, but the faithful 
who are on earth at any given time. 
émt TO pos Suav] The site of the 
new City of God; cf. Heb. xii. 22 
mpoaeAnrvOare Si@v dpet, where West- 
cott remarks: “Zion is distinctively the 
Acropolis... Mount Zion represents the 
strong Divine foundations of the new 
Order.” For ‘mount Zion’ (}?'¥-3 cf. 
xvi. 16, “Ap Mayedav) see Ps. ii. 6, xlvii. 
(xlviii.) 1 ff, Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 54, 68, 
Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 1, exxiv. (cxxv.) I, 
Mic. iv. 7, Obad. 17, 21, Isa. xxviii. 
16, lix. 20; it is the O. T. symbol for 
the security and strength which belong 
to the people of God. Thus ‘Mount 
Zion’ is the counterpart to the rédzos 
jromacpévos of c. xii. 6, 14; seen in 
the light of this new vision, the place 
where the Woman takes refuge is 


none other than the impregnable rock: 


on which the Church reposes (Mt. xvi. 
18). With the present passage cf. 
4 Esdr. ii, 42, “ego Hzra vidi in 
monte Sion turbam magnam, quam 
numerare non potui, et omnes canticis 
conlaudabant Dominum”; 72. xiii. 
35, 39, “ipse autem stabit super 
cacumen Montis Sion...et quoniam 
yvidisti eum colligentem ad se aliam 
multitudinem pacificam,” ete. © 

Dr Barnes points out that éords eri 
ro dpos 3. answers to éordOyn émt rHv 


S. R. 


appov (xii. 18); the Beast is on the 
sand, the Lamb on the rock. Com- 
pare the contrast in xvii. 3, xxi. Io. 
éxovoat TO Ovoya avrod Krd.] In 
c. vil. the 144,000 bear the imprint of 
the Divine Seal, which protects them 
against assault (cf. ix. 4). Here their 
foreheads are inscribed with the Name 
of the Lamb and that of His Father 
(cf. ili. 12 6 wuKdv...yparo em avroy TO 
dvopa Tod Oeod pov...Kal To dvoud prov 
TO Kawvdv, XXii. 4 TO dvoua avrod [sc. 
tov Oeod or Tov 6. Kal Tov dpviov] émt 
TOY peTOT@Y avTav, and see notes 
ad U.), a metaphor which supplies a 
more direct parallel to the methods 
of the Beast, whose servants are 
branded with the xapayya of his name 
(xiii. 17, xiv. 11). The Divine name 
on the forehead suggests at once the 
imparting of a character which corre- 
sponds with the Mind of God, and the - 
consecration of life to His service. 

2. Kal nkovoa paviy ek Tov ovpavod 
krd.] Not, as the ancient commen- 
tators usually assume, the voice of 
the 144,000, but that of the ‘company 
of Heaven’ with whom the Church is 
closely united through the presence in 
her midst of the Lamb; cf. Heb. /. ¢. 
mpoceAndvOate 3. dper...kal pupidow 
dyyékov marvnydpe, where see again 
Westcott’s notes. 

Much of the phraseology of this 
verse occurs elsewhere in the book: 
eg. for jxovoa d. é« Tod ovpavod cf. 
X. 4, xiv. 15, xviii. 4; for povny vddrav 
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modnay, i. 15 (4 Hsdr. vi. 17); for os 
¢$- Bpovrijs, Vi. 1, xix. 6, and on «Odpa 
in connexion with celestial music see 
y. 8, XV. 23 avy xiOap@day occurs 
again in xviii. 22, and xOapifew in 
Is. xxiii. 16, 1 Cor. xiv. 7. For the 
meaning of xi@dpa see the note on 
vy. 8. 

3. Kat Govow bs Gdqy Kawny Ktr.] 
On xaw7 @dn see vy. 9, notes. Inc. v. 
the New Song is sung by the (ga and 
the Elders, representing Creation and 
the Church. Here it is sung before 
the (Ga and the Elders, and therefore 
not by them, but apparently by the 
Angels, who are not themselves re- 
cipients of the benefits of Redemption. 
They are represented, however, in the 
N. T. as deeply interested in all that 
concerns the salvation of man (Le. xy. 
7, 10, Eph. iii. 10, 1 Pet. i. 12), and as 
joining in the praises of the Lamb 
(Apoc. v. 11 f.). Here they lead the 
Song, which the redeemed themselves 
have yet but imperfectly learnt. 
There is a feeling after the truth which 
lies behind this vision in more than 
one of the Prefaces that precede the 
Sanctus in the ancient liturgies; cf. 
e.g. the Liturgy of St James (Bright- 
man, i. p.50): dv duvovow... lepoveadjpy 
7) €moupdvios §=travyyupis, €kkAnoia 
mpororokor...mvevpata Sikaiwy...\ruxat 
papriper ... dyyehor,  dpxdyyedor ... 
xepouBip...kal...cepaply a...KeKpayer... 
Tov emwiktoy Upuvov...adovra, and the 
still more explicit form in the Roman 
Preface: “cum angelis et archangelis... 
hymnum gloriae tuae canimus,” and 


our own: “with Angels and Arch- 
angels...we laud and magnify thy 
glorious Name.” 

kat ovdets édtvato pabey tiv Bony 
xtd.| Even the 144,000 have need to 
learn the Song; it does not come to 
them naturally, or without effort; 
every Eucharist, every thankful medi- 
tation on the Passion, is an exercise 
in the art. And only they can learn 
it; the music of the heart (Eph. v. 19, 
Col. iii. 16) cannot be acquired without 
a receptivity which is a Divine gift; 
cf. Jo. xiv. 17 6 6 Kogpos ov duvara 
AaBeiv, dre ov Oewpet avro ovdé ywwacKet, 
1 Cor. ii. 14 wuysxds b€ avOparos ov 
déxerar Ta Tov mvevpatos Tod Geod. 
Commentators who interpret the 
144,000 as an inner circle of saints, 
whether ascetics or others, and Mount 
Zion as belonging to the future order, 
are compelled to limit the New Song 
to a section of the redeemed: eg. 
Andreas : Ty Kawny Bony O:ddoKovrac 
THY Tots ToANois ov povoy ev TO wapovtt 
Bio adda kcal ev rh péAdovte aidv 
ayveor: ov. 

Al...xududdes, of Hyopacpévor ard Tis 
yis: ‘the...thousands, namely, those 
who have been purchased [for God, 
by the Blood of the Lamb, cf. v. 9] 
from the earth’ or (c. 4) ‘from among 
men.’ ’Azo here denotes not ‘separa- 
tion,’ but ‘extraction,’ as éx in 2. 9; 
see Blass, Gr. p. 125. The 144,000 
are not taken away from the earth 
(Jo. xvii. 15), but while they are upon 
it they recognize their relation to God 
and to Christ. 
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4. ovrol eiow ot pera yuvakav KTA.] 
Cf. Tertullian, res. carn. 27 “virgines 
scilicet: significans et qui semetipsos 
castraverunt propter regna caelorum.” 
But if our interpretation is right, o% 
p. y- ovk éepodvyOncay kxrA. must be 
taken metaphorically, as the symbol- 
ical character of the Book suggests. 
As Tyconius cited by Bede remarks, 
“virgines...castos dicit et pudicos”; 
they are the xa@apot rH Kxapdia of 
Mt. v. 8, the mapGévos ayry evi avdpi 
nppoopevn of 2 Cor, xi. 2. No con- 
demnation of marriage, no exclusion 
of the married from the highest 
blessings of the Christian life, finds a 
place in the N. T. Our Lord recog- 
nizes abstinence as a Christian prac- 
tice only in cases where men are able 
to receive it (Mt. xix. 12). IfSt Paul 
thinks of celibacy as the better state 
(1 Cor. vii. 1, 8), and moreover gives 
his reasons for doing so (20. 32), yet 
he does not discourage marriage be- 
tween Christians; indeed, he not 
only allows (7b. 36) but in many cases 
recommends it (2b. 1,8). The Epistle 
to the Hebrews even eulogizes “the 
honourable estate of matrimony” (xiii. 
4 Tipsos 6 yauos év maow Kal 7 Koirn 
dpiavros). The Apocalyptist does not 
differ from the Pauline school, but 
he remembers the attitude of the 
Levitical ritual towards sexual inter- 
course (Exod. xix. 15, 1 Sam. xxi. 4), 
and transfers the poAvopes which it 
involved in the eyes of the Law to the 
abuses of God’s ordinance of which 
pagan society was full. That chastity 
should be chosen as the first distinctive 
virtue of the Christian brotherhood 
will not seem strange to those who 
reflect that pagan life was honey- 


combed with 
grossest kind. 
With the use of mapOévos mase. cf. 
the Apocryphal Life of Asenath, 3 
eotlv dé otros 6 “loond avip OcoreBis 
kal cdppeov kat mapbévos, 1b. 6 domacov 
Tov adeAdoyv aov, Sure Kal avros 
mapOévos. The term is applied by 
Suidas to Abel and Melchizedek, and 
by Nonnus to St John, who was 
traditionally a celibate to his death. 
In Clement of Alexandria’s Aypo- 
typoses the first Epistle of St John is 
said to have been addressed “ad 
virgines (3pos mapGévovs),” and an echo 
of this inscription probably survives 
in the headings of the Hpistle in one of 
Sabatier’s Latin mss. (Ad Sparthos), 
as well as in the Ipés Tap6ovs of a 
cursive Greek ms.; cf. Westcott, 
Epp. of St John, p. xxxii. f., note 2. 
ovrot of dkodovbobvres TS apvic KT. | 
A reference to the Lord’s familiar 
call dkodovder pou (Me. ii. 14, xX. 21, 
Le. ix. 59, Jo. i. 43, xxi. 19), and to 
such sayings as those reported in 
Me. viii. 34, Jo. viii. 12, x. 4, 27, xii. 26. 
The conception had rooted itself in 
the Christian imagination from the 
first; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 21 vuiv drodturaver 
dmoypaypov iva €makodovOnonte Trois 
iyveow avrov. As to its meaning, 
Augustine’s “sequimini virginitate 
cordis...quid est enim sequi nisi 
imitari?” supplies the only answer: 
the Christian life is from first to last 
an imitatio Agni. Cf. Kus. H. £. v. 1, 
jv yap kat €or (Vettius Epagathus) 
yricos Xpurrod pants, dxodovbav Th 
dpvig dmov ay vmayn. Origen, in 
Joann. xi. 16 fragm. (ed. Brooke, ii. 
p. 289): eira ws yujovos avrod pabntis 
(St Thomas in Jo, xi. 26), kpivas atra 
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dxodovbeiv rot mor’ dv din, éBovdero 
adt@ kal rods Aourovs pa@nras xapire 
Tov “Incov cvvanrobécba Ta oepara 
auT@vV. 

The reading émrov dv imaye:, though 
rejected by Blass (Gz. p. 217), admits 
of explanation; dy qualifies dzrov only ; 
the direction is uncertain, but the 
movement (imdyec) is actual. In all 
life Christ is leading, as a matter of 
fact; and the indicative emphasizes 
this point. 

ovTon HyopacOnoav...dmapx} TO Ged 
kat r@ apviw| This amplifies and inter- 
prets of jyopacpévor ard Ths ys. The 
144,000 were purchased as an amapy7, 
the firstfruits of the harvest of the 
world ; for this sense of awapy7 cf. Rom. 
Xvi. 5 amapx7) THs “Acias eis Xpioror, 
1 Cor. xvi. 15 dmapy} ths *Axaias. 
Here the drapyn is the generation of 
Christians who were living in the last 
years of the first century, and who, 
relatively to the company of the faith- 
ful in all future time, were as the 
firstfruits of the great @epiopos (Mt. 
ix. 37). An alternative but perhaps 
less probable interpretation regards 
dmrapxy7 as contrasting the contem- 
porary Church with the mass of 
mankind (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 13 ¢éAaro 
vpas 6 Oeds amapynv—so BEGP, vg., 
Syr.5c-—eis garnpiay), or with crea- 
tion in general (cf. Jac. i. 18 cis 70 
elvar Huds arapyny Tia Tey avTow KTiC- 
patwy, Where see Mayor’s note). 

But the dapy7 is not only the first 
instalment of the human harvest; the 
word is connected by its O.T. associa- 
tions with the service of God. The 


144,000 are an dm. TO OeG kal TS apvio 
(for the collocation see vii. 10, xxii. 
I, 3), Le. they are offered and con- 
secrated to the Divine service : cf. the 
law of the firstfruits in Exod. xxii. 29 
(28), Deut. xxvi. 2ff.; the phrase 
mpoodepe Or apopicew danapxnv TO 
kupie@ occurs in Ley. ii. 12, Ez. xlv. 1, 
xlviii. 9. The new Israelite offers to 
God his own body (Rom. xii. 1), and 
the spiritual sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving (Heb. xiii. 15), of alms 
and offerings (7b. 16f.), of heart and 
will (1 Pet. ii. 5). 

5. kal €v T@ ordpatt aitay ovx 
evpébn Weddos] See Zeph. iii. 13 of 
kaTdAourot Tov “IopanA...ov pu) evpeO7R 
ev T) oTopate attav yAdooa Sodia, 
and with the passage as a whole cf. 
Ps, xiv. 1ff. ris xaraoknydce ev TO 
dpec TS ayi@ cov; Topevdpevos Guwpos 
...Aadkav adAnOecay ev xapdia avrov, os 
ovk edddaoev ev yAdoon avrov. After 
purity truthfulness was perhaps the 
most distinctive mark of the followers 
of Christ, when contrasted with their 
heathen neighbours; cf. Eph. iv. 20-25. 
The Lamb was characterized by the 
same trait: cf. Isa. liii. 9, as quoted in 
I Pet. li. 23, ovd€ evpéOn dddros ev Ta 
oTopate avrov. On ovy evpéOn (xd 
N$1D)) Tyconius cited by Bede remarks: 
“non dixit, ‘non fuit.. sed non est 
inventum.” The distinction, however, 
is in practice often slight: cf. WM. 
p- 769f., &e., see ce. v. 4, xii. 8, xvi. 20, 
AW ols) NeKep Ne 

“Apopol ciow. Of. Sir. xx. 24 wopos 
movnpos ev avOpdmr@ wWeddos. From 
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this fatal blemish the followers of 
Christ were free. “Aywpos is fairly 
frequent in the Epistles of the N.T.; 
ef. Eph. i. 4, v. 27, Col. i. 22, where it 
goes with ay:os or with dy.os and avéy- 
kAntos; Christ is duvds duwpos kal 
aor dos (1 Pet. i. 19), and Christians are 
téxva Oeod Gyuewpa (Phil. ii. 15, and cf. 
Jude 24). Behind all such uses of the 
word there lies the tradition of the 
Greek O.T., in which apopos is a 
Levitical term for sacrifices not 
vitiated by any flaw rendering them 
unfit to be offered. In this sense 
it is the regular equivalent of Dn; 
for the history of this use see Dr 
Hort’s interesting note on 1 Pet. /. ¢. 


Hence dywpos in Biblical Greek is. 


not ‘blameless, as- the etymology 
would suggest, but ‘unblemished,’ 
sacrificially perfect. The 144,000 were 
such ; their self-consecration was free 
from the insincerity which would have 
rendered it unacceptable in the sight 
of God. The interpretative gloss évw- 
quov Tod Opdvou Tov Oeod (cf. app. crit.) 
is misleading; the scene is not laid 
in Heaven, but on Mount Sion; see 
©. I, notes. 

6—13. THREE ANGELIC PROCLAMA- 
TIONS, AND A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 

6. Kat eiSov Gddov ayyedov krd.] 
Hach of the angels who now appear 
in succession is a new persona 
dramatis (addos, cf. vii. 2, Vill. 3, X. I, 
notes), to be distinguished from his 
predecessor. The first of the three is 
thus distinguished, as it seems, from 
the Seventh Angel of the Trumpets, 
the angelic being last mentioned 
(xi. 15). He appears flying in the 
meridian (for pecovpaynpa see Vili. 13, 
xix. 17, notes), ie. where he can be 
seen and heard by all whom his 
message concerns; and he carries 
(gxovra, cf. i. 18, v. 8, Vi. 2, al.) an 


announcement of good tidings to the 
world at large. On evayyéduoy see 
Mc. i. 1, note; the noun is not used 
elsewhere in the Johannine writings, 
though the verb occurs here and in 
c. x. 7. The ancient interpreters 
(e.g. Primasius) compare Mt. xxiv. 14 
KnpvxOnoerat TovTo TO evayyeALoy THs 
Baowheias...cis paptupiov macw Tots 
ebverw, Kai tore n&et TO Tédos, While 
Origen seems to think of a literal 
proclamation of the Gospel before the 
end by an angelic ministry (in Joann. 
t. i. 14 od pilav d€ Kali Bpayeiay muw- 
Tevovrat Siaxoviay evayyedixny ayyerot, 
ovde provny thy mpds Tovs mousevas 
yeyernpevny: GAG yap él rédew peréw- 
pos kal imrapyevos ayyedos evayyédAuoy 
éxwv evayyedeirat may €Ovos). But 
aidviov evayyeAvov cannot be rendered, 
as by A.V., “the everlasting Gospel” ; 
the parallel cited from Rom. i. 1, 
evayyeAoy Oeov, is not apposite, since 
evayyeAvov is there sufficiently defined 
by the genitive which follows it (cf. 
WM. p. 155). Doubtless like dpvio 
and Spdkev in xiii. 11, and yxAiddes in 
xiv. 1, this anarthrous evayyéAvov 
alludes to that which answered to 
the name par excellence, but it is 
not synonymous with it. St John 
has in view, as the sequel shews, a 
particular aspect of the Gospel, a 
Gospel which announces the Parousia 
and the consummation which the 
Parousia will bring. Alwmoyv, like 
evayyéAtov, i8 am. Aey. in the Apoc., 
though frequent in the Gospel and 
first Ep. of St John; and it is not 
easy to determine its import in this 
connexion. Origen supposed it to 
refer to a future revelation as com- 
pared with the Gospel which the 
Church preaches already; thus he 
writes (in Rom., i. 4): “quod aeternum 
dicit Ioannes in Apocalypsi, quod tunc 
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revelandum est cum umbra transierit 
et veritas venerit, et cum mors fuerit 
absorpta et aeternitas restituta” ; but 
the contents of the Angel’s message 
do not accord with his suggestion. 
The middle ages produced an Hvan- 
gelium aeternum (c. AD. 1254; cf. 
Introduction, p. cexii. f.), and a book 
with the same title appeared in 
Germany as late as 1699, both works 
being founded, as it seems, upon 
a similar misapprehension ;_ see 
Fabricius, cod. apocr. N.T. p. 337 ff.; 
Fabr.-Mansi, Bibl. lat. med. aet., 
iii. p. 397. In aidmov evayyédiov 
the epithet may be either retro- 
spective—‘a gospel which has had 
an age-long history’ (see Rom. xvi. 
25 puotypiov xpovois alwvios cect- 
ynuevov), or, aS is more probable, 
prospective,—‘a gospel belonging to, 
stretching forward to, the eternal 
order’ (cf. Me. iii. 29, note}—aiwyov 
as contrasted with the mpockaipa of 
the present life (2 Cor. iv. 18), a 
gospel which is a direct antithesis to 
the promises of brief indulgence with 
which the Empire excited the hopes 
of its subjects, the panis et circenses 
after which the Roman populace 
gaped (Juy. sat. x. 80). 

evayyeXioat emt tovs KaOnuevous emt 
Tis ys ktv.] On the act. evayyedigew 
see x. 7, note; the infinitive defines 
the purpose for which the evayyéAtov 


wasentrusted tothe angel, and is nearly 
equivalent to wa evayyeXion. The 
Angel’s gospel was directed to (éri 
t.k., Cf 1 Pet. 1. 25 rd evayyehio dev eis 
dpas, Gal. i. 16 tva evayyeAifopat adrov 
év tots €Oveow, Apo. x. II det oe wah 
mpodytevoa émt aois) the polyglott 
peoples who made up the Empire; 
for mav €@vos x. dvdr) x. yAdooa kx. 
Aaos see Y. 9, Vii. 9, Xi. 9, xiii. 7. The 
phrase xa@joOa ert rhs yijs = KarotKeiv 
émt ths yns is Hebraic, cf. eg. Jer. 
XXXil. (Xxv.) 29 émt rods xaOnpuévous 
2 or y =psa caeeda by, for 
other instances in the N.T. see Mt. iv. 
16, Le. xxi. 35, and ef. Apoc. xvii. 1. 

7. éyor év horz peyady SoByOnre 
ktA.] The Angel’s call seems to be 
the reverse of a gospel; it announces 
that judgement is imminent, and sum- 
mons the pagan world to repentance. 
Like St Paul’s speech at Lystra (Acts 
xiy. 15 ff.) it contains no reference to 
the Christian hope ; the basis of the 
appeal is pure theism; the terms 
oBcicba rov Oedv, SoEav Sodva ta 
Ges (xi. 13), are O.T. phrases (Eccl. 
xii. 13, Josh. vii. 19), and no morevere 
€v TO evayyeAio tempers the sternness 
of the cry (Mc. i. 14). It is an appeal 
to the conscience of untaught heathen- 
dom, incapable as yet of comprehend- 
ing any other. Yet there is a gospel in 
the implied fact that repentance is 
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still possible, and the very judgement 
that impends promises a new order 
which is the hope both of the Church 
and of the world. "H\éev 7 dpa xrh. 
Of. Jo. xii. 23, xvi. 32, infra v. 15. 
T@ mowmoarre roy ovpavéy xr. is again 


from the O.T.: cf. Ps. exlv. (cxlvi.) 6,. 


and see Acts Z.c.; the phrase sums up 
the claim of the Creator as such upon 
the allegiance of mankind, and the 
appeal of Nature can go no further. 
Uyyat vdareav, DI) WD or nivy, as 
in Exod. xv. 27, Lev. xi. 36; cf. c. viii. 
10, Xvi. 4. 

8. Kai GAdos Sevrepos dyyehos FKo- 
hovénoev xrd.] Another angel, a 
second, follows the first. His mes- 
sage interprets in part the “hour of 
judgement” of which the first had 
given warning : “ fallen, fallen is Baby- 
lon the Great.” “Emecey énecey B. i8 
an echo of Isa. xxi. 9 Saa nda) nea) 
(LXX., wéntoxey wémroxey B.). AS in 
xi.7 (rd @npiov), the writer assumes that 
the recipients of the book are familiar 
with a symbol which he has not 
hitherto used, and therefore partly 
anticipates what he has to say about 
it at a later stage. There is reason 
to think that in Jewish and Christian 
circles Babylon was already an accept- 
ed synonym for Rome ; besides 1 Pet. 
y. 13 7 €v BaBuvidue cuvexdexry, Where 
most of the indications point to Rome, 
cf. Orac. Sibyli. v. (a pre-Christian Jew- 
ish book) 143 ev&erat ex BaBvdavos 
dvaé poBepos kai avaidys, tb. 159f. Kat 
preéer movrov re Baldy xavtny BaBv- 
Adva | "Iradins yaiav 6, 1b. 434 at at 


cot, BaBvddy ypvadbpove ypucorédire, 
and the Apoc. of Baruch (contem- 
porary with the N.T., Charles, p. xvi.) 
xi. 1. Harly Christian interpretation 
supports the view that Babylon= 
Rome in 1 Peter and the Apoc.; 
ef. Hus. H. #. ii. 15 cvvraga hac 
[rov Mapxov ro evayyéuov] én’ avdrijs 
“‘Popns, onpaive re TovT avrov, THY 
moAW Tpomikwrepoy BaSvdaava mpocet- 
movra (the information appears to be 
derived from Clement of Alexandria 
and perhaps ultimately from Papias 
of Hierapolis); Tertullian, adv. Mare. 
iii. 13 “ Babylon etiam apud Ioannem 
nostrum Romanae urbis figura est, 
proinde magnae et regno superbae 
et sanctorum Dei debellatricis.” The 
phrase B. 7) weydAn comes from Dan. 
iv. 27 N32 923, uxx. and Th.; the 
epithet is used wherever Babylon is 
mentioned in the Apocalypse (xiv. 8, 
xvi. 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2, 10, 21), and 
emphasizes the Nebuchadnezzar-like 
self-importance of the rulers of Rome 
rather than the actual size or true 
greatness of the city; in the latter 
respect Jerusalem was in the eyes of 
a Jew 7 modus 7 peyadn (xi. 8, note). 
But Rome was as dissolute as she 
was proud, and a source of moral in- 
fection to the world; 7 é« rod otvou Kri. 
justifies the doom pronounced by the 
second Angel upon her. Tod otvov 
Tov Oupov THs mopveias adrhs (here and 
in xviii. 3) brings together two phrases 
which occur separately elsewhere, viz. 
ék Tov otvou Tov Oupov Tod Geod (Xiv. 10), 
and ék rod olvov Tis mopveias avrijs 
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(xvil. 2). There is doubtless a refer- 
ence to Jer. xxviii. (li.) 7 mornpcov 
xpvaotv BaBvAayv ev xerpt Kupiov, pebv- 
gKov Tacav THY yy: amo Tov otvouv 
avris eriocay Ov; cf. also Hab. ii. 
15, where the Chaldeans are in view: 
@ 6 Tori(@y Toy TAnGioy avTod avatpoTr7A 
dorepa, and see infra, c. xvii. 4, note. 
The wine of Rome, as of Babylon, was 
the intoxicating influence of her vices 
and her wealth; but viewed from 
another point, it was the oivos rod 
6vpov, the wrath which overtakes 
sin; cf. Ps. Ixxiv. (ixxv.) 9 aozjpiov 
év xewpt Kupiov, olvov axparov mAjfjpes 
Kepdoparos...kal Tiovrat Tavtes ol auap- 
Todol THs yns. Ths mopvelas attas: 
the Seer ascribes to Rome a character 
which the Prophets of Israel had 
ascribed to more than one of the great 
pagan cities of antiquity ; thus Nine- 
veh (Nah. ili. 4) is a mopyn Kad Kat 
em(xapys...7) Tohodaa EOvn ev TH Topveia 
avrns, and Tyre (Isa. xxiii. 16f) a 
mopyn emAeknowévn Who, on her res- 
toration to favour, gora: éymdpiov 
(ANI) macas traits Bacwelas ths 
oikovpérns; even Zion had come to 
deserve the title (Isa. i. 21 mas éyévero 
mopyn ToAts mLoT! Secav;). While the 
charge of sopveia might be amply 
justified by the moral condition of 
Rome under the Empire, it probably 
refers chiefly to the utter venality of 
the capital, which was ready to sell 
both body and soul for a price; ef. 


Sallust, Jug. 35 “urbem venalem et 
mature perituram, si emptorem in- 
yenerit,” and see Mayors note on 
Juy. x. 77. As Delitzsch (Lsaiah, i. 
p. 412f) truly says, a “commercial 
activity” which, “thinking only of 
earthly advantage, does not recognize 
a God-appointed limit, and carries on 
a promiscuous traffic with all the 
world, is...a prostitution of the soul.” 
On the ropveia of Rome see xvii. 2, 4, 
xviii. 3, 9, notes. Tyconius seems to 
have followed a text which for 7... 
memotixey Yead 6rt...céme@xav (Hauss- 
leiter, p. 136, cf. xviii. 3), while the 
text of Primasius had zénrexay for 
méreaxay (a vino trae fornicationis 
suae ceciderunt universae civitates). 

9. Kat Gddos ayyeXos Tpiros nKoAOv- 
Onoev xrr.] The third of this succes- 
sion of herald angels denounces the 
Caesar-worshippers; cf. xiii. 12 ff, 
notes. This is a counter-proclamation 
to that which is put into the mouth 
of the Image of the Beast; if the 
supporters of the Caesar-worship 
threatened recusants with boycotting 
and even death (xiii. 15, 17), the angel 
seeks to deter them from yielding by 
the prospect of a worse doom. 

On rp eixdva adrod see xiii. 15, note, 
and on xdpaypa xiii. 16, 17, notes. 

10. kat avdros rierat xtA.] Not, ‘he 
too as well as Babylon’ (Bousset), for 
Babylon is not represented as drinking 
of her own cup; but rather ‘he shall 
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also drink,’ where xai opens the 
apodosis (WM. p. 547, note 1), identi- 
fying the person who is to drink with 
him who has worshipped. The wrath 
of which he must drink is now defined; 
it is the wrath of God; the cup which 
holds it is the cup of His anger against 
sin. A Divine é6pyy, which is corre- 
- lated with the Divine righteousness, 
is postulated throughout the N.T, 
see esp. Rom. i. 18, iii. 5, xii. 19, 
Col. iii. 6, Apoc. vi. 17. Ovpos (or 
opyn Ovjzod) Tov Ged, the white heat 
of God’s anger, is an O.T. phrase 
usually representing min AS (cf. 
Num. xii. 9, xxii. 22)—an anthropo- 
morphic image, but one which covers 
a terrible reality; in the N.T. it 
occurs only in the second half of the 
Apocalypse, where it is frequent (xiv. 
EO, 1G}, RVe Sos XViwI,; 10) Ix.) 15), 
Tot’ Kekepacpévov dxpdrov: an oxy- 
moron taken over perhaps from the 
uxx. of Ps. Ixxv. 9 where dkparoy 
xépaopa represents JO, wine mixed 
with spices but not with water (see 
B.D.B., S. .). Cf. also Jer. XXXIL I (xxv. 
15) TO ToTHpLoy TOU otvou Tov akparov 
rovrov = Nha ma DID, Pss. Sol. 
15 Ova TovTo éxépacev advrois 6 
beds mvetpa mAavajcews: emoticey av- 
Tovs ToTHptov olvov akpdrov eis péOnv. 
>Axpdrov emphasizes the strength of 
the intoxicant; or, as Andreas says, 
the meaning may be: kowevjce atta 


THS TOD TiwpyTiKOD moTnpiov ToceEws, 
dkpdrov pev kal dpryovs Oelwv oik- 
Tee, dua 7d Kpicews Sixauov. 

kal BacancOnoerau év mupt kai Gein 
krA.|] For Bacavigew see c. ix. 5, note, 
and for wtp kai Oeiov, 1b. 17, note; 
compare also xix. 20, xx. Io, xxi. 8; 
the imagery looks back to Isa. xxx. 
33, Hz. xxxviii. 22 and ultimately to 
Gen. xix. 24 (cf. 3 Mace. ii. 5). The 
punishment is aggravated by the 
presence of spectators. If Christians 
at the stake or in the amphitheatre 
suffered in the sight of a multitude 
of their fellowmen, those who deny 
their faith must suffer before a more 
august assembly, composed of the holy 
angels and the Lamb. There is a 
partial parallel in Le. xii. g 6 6 
dpynoduevos pe evadmiov tev avOparrer 
amapynOnoerat évaertov TeV ayyAdov Tod 
deod; but in this passage not only 
angels are witnesses of the punish- 
ment—it is inflicted also in the 
presence of the Lamb. As in vi. 16, 
Ths opyns Tov apviov, the name in- 
tensifies the horrors of the situation. 
The Bacavopos is aggravated by a 
consciousness of the pure spiritual 
beings which are around, but still 
more by the presence of the Lord Who 
died for the sins of men and has been 
denied and rejected by these sufferers. 


Il. kal 6 kKamvos Tov Bacavcpod 
avréy eis aidvas xtd.| The Seer is 
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still thinking of the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah; cf. Gen. xix. 28 idod 
dvéBawev PrOE Tis yas wel atpis 
kapivov; Isa. xxxiv. 9 f. gota 7 yi 
avtis ®s miaga Katopévn vuKtos kal 
nuépas, Kat ov pn oBeoOnoerat cis Tov 
aidva xpovov, kai dvaBnoerat 6 KaTvOs 
avtns avo. Contrast Apoc. ix. 5 
BacanoOnoovrat phvas mévte. The 
partial punishments inflicted under 
the Trumpets have now given place 
to a judgement which is final and a 
sentence without time-limits. The 
denial of Christ by a Christian was 
a sin for which the Church knew no 
remedy, an aidmoyv dudptnua which 
brought a corresponding recompense. 
Ov ¢xovow dvamavow juépas Kal vuK- 
Tés, SC. do ToD Bacavcpod ; contrast 
iv. 8 dvaravow ov €xovow nuéepas Kal 
pukros eyovtes "Aytos kTA. Those who 
desert Christ for Caesar will be the 
victims of a remorse that never dies 
or sleeps. The passage is quoted by 
Cyprian (ep. 58. 7) in A.D. 252-3 to 
deter the African Churches from 
sacrificing: “grassatur et saeyit in- 
imicus, sed statim sequitur Dominus 
passiones nostras et vulnera yvindica- 
turus...ille metuendus est cuius iram 
nemo poterit evadere, ipso praemo- 
nente et dicente: ne timueritis eos 
qui occidunt corpus...qut amat ani- 
mam suam perdet illam...et Apoca- 
lypsis instruit et praemonet dicens : 
st quis adorat bestiam ete.” 

12, de 7 vroporn Toy ayiwr éoTir] 
A comment by the Seer, in a charac- 
teristic form; cf. xili. 10 d8€ éorw 7 
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dropovr) kal 7 mires TOV dyiov, ab. 18 
doe 7 copia éariv, xvii. 9 ade 6 vois 6 
éyov codiav. Here, in this struggle 
with the Empire, lay the Church’s 
opportunity of working out her salva- 
tion through patient endurance in 
well-doing. For dropovy see i. 9, ii. 2f, 
19, iii. 10; and cf. Rom. v. 3 7 Oris 
dmopoviy Karepyaterar, 1 dé vropov7y 
Soxiurv, 7 O€ Sox eAmida; Jac. i. 3 
Td Soxipioy tay THs TicTews KaTEpya- 
Cera vropovny. The Caesar-cult sup- 
plied the Saints with a test of loyalty 
which strengthened and matured those 
who were worthy of the name. Such 
were those who kept the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus— 
of tTnpodvres defines ray ayiay, though 
the construction is broken, as if rives 
eioly of dyror; had intervened—a phrase 
which combines the chief note of O.T. 
sainthood with the chief factor in the 
Christian life; cf. xii. 17, note. Thy 
miotwv Incod, the faith which has Jesus 
for its Object; cf. Me. xi. 22 wiorw, Geod 
(note), Jac. ii. I tHv mioriy Tod Kupiov 
nuav “I. X., Apoe. ii. 13 rHy ior pov. 
13. Kal 7Kovca havis €k TOU ovpavod 
Aeyovons Tpdayov xrv.] The Seer’s 
meditation is broken by a Voice from 
heaven. His own insight had enabled 
him to see in the persecution which 
impended a call to vmopovn. But 
something further was needed for the 
comfort and guidance of the Asian 
Christians in the immediate future ; 
and the Voice now imparts it. It is 
a message for the Churches, to be 
registered and communicated to them; 
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for ypdayov as a formula introducing 

such messages see i. 11, 19, ii. 1, 8 ete, 

_ iii. 1, 7 etc., xix. 9, xxi. 5, and contrast 
X. 4 1} ypayrys. 

Makapvor of vexpol of ev Kupi@ dro- 
O@rjoxovres is a new beatitude which 
needed a Voice from heaven to pro- 
claim it. St Paul, speaking by reve- 
lation (€v Ady@ Kupiov), had taught 
that the dead in Christ (1 Cor. xv. 18 
ot KowunOevres ev Xptor@, 1 Th. iv. 14 
Tovs Koundévras did TOU “Incod, ib. 16 
oi vexpol év Xpicr@) were not to be the 
subjects of a hopeless grief, as if they 
were shut out from the glories of the 
Parousia (1 Th. iv. 15 ff.). St John 
(Apoe. vi. 9) had seen the souls of the 
martyrs under the Altar, crying, ‘How 
long?’ and had heard them bidden to 
rest awhile (iva dvamavoovra ert xpovov 
puixpov). The Voice from heaven car- 
ries these revelations a stage further. 
Thosewhoshould diein the Lord hence- 
forth, as the martyrs did, were to be 
felicitated for the rest on which they 
entered. ’Am dpri, ‘from this time 
forth’ (Jo. xiii. 19, xiv. 7), must be 
connected, as its position shews, not 
with paxdpvor but with of droOynckovres ; 
nothing is said with regard to the 
past, the purpose of the revelation 
being to bring comfort to those who 
in the coming persecutions would need 
a strong consolation. It is a message 
in the first instance for a particular 
age, and referred to those who were 


to be called to suffer for their faith. 
Yet in view of the quite general terms 
ih which it is couched (of drroOynoxovres 
ev Kupie), the later Church has felt 
herself at liberty to use it for the 
comfort of her mourners; audivi 
vocem de caelo found a place in the 
Sarum offices for the dead, and its 
English equivalent immediately follows 
the committal to the grave in our own 
Burial Service. Cf. Primasius: “uni- 
versis pollicens felicitatem.” But the 
limitation ey Kupi@ remains; as An- 
dreas observes: 7 €k Tod ovpavod dor? 
ov mavras paxapiCet Tovs veKpovs, aAda 
Tovs év Kupi@ droOynokovras. Thus 
this Divine paxapicpos differs widely 
from that which is sometimes indis- 
criminately pronounced on the dead 
by pagan writers (see exx. in Wet- 
stein); a general paxapior of vexpoi 
finds no justification here. 

val, Aéyet TO TVEvpA, iva avarrancovrat 
xtA.] The Spirit in the mind of the 
Seer responds to the Voice from above _ 
him ‘Yea (ef. i. 7, xvi. 7, xxii. 20), 
they are blessed, to rest (as they shall) 
from their labours.’ “Iva here passes 
into the meaning of 67, ‘in that’ 
rather than ‘in order that,’ nearly as 
in Jo. Vili. 56 jyaAXtacaro tva ton, “he 
rejoiced to see.” For the future after 
iva cf. cc. vi. 4, ix. 5; and for the form 
avarrancovra see Blass, Gr. p. 44, and 
add to his exx. Oayrh. Papyri iv. p. 4 
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6a. is more usually followed by amré 
(2 Regn. vii. 11, Esth. ix. 16), but 
ex occurs, eg. Plat. Crit. 1064 os 
éx pakpas dvaremavpevos ddov. In 
the words that follow, kde, épya are 
(ii. 2, note) antithetical ; the ‘labours? 
of the saintly life end in the grave, 
but not its ‘works’; its processes, 
methods, habits, results remain, and 
follow the saint into his new life; 
ef. Pirke Aboth vi. 9 (ed. Taylor’, 
p. 103) “in the hour of a man’s decease 
not silver nor gold nor precious stones 
and pearls accompany the man, but 
Thorah and good works alone.” The 
contrast is latent in yap: ‘they shall 
rest from their labours—I say not 
from their works, for their works go 
with them.’ There is a further contrast 
between the sentence as a whole and 
the doom pronounced on the disloyal 
in &. 11 (dvdmavowy ovk €xovow); cf. Pri- 
masius: “e contrario illos impios dixit 
die ac nocte requiem non habere.” ’Axo- 
Aovety perd, cf. vi. 8; Blass, Gr. p.113f. 

14—20. THu Vision oF THE Har- 
VEST AND THE VINTAGE OF THE HARTH, 

14. Kal efSov, kal iSod vepéAn AevKT 
xtv.| The revelations of the last 
section (vw. 8—13) now culminate in 
a vision of the Parousia, represented 
as a time of general ingathering of 
the fruits of life. First, the Seer sees 
‘One like a Son of Man’ (for épocoy 
viov see i. 13, note), the same Person 
who had appeared in the first chapter 
of the Book, seated on a cloud (Dan. 
vii. 13 LXX. idov éml trav veheday Tod 
ovpavod as vids avOpdrou npxero, cf. 


Mt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64, Acts i 9, 11), 
the white cloud (cf. Mt. xvii. 5 vepé&An 
gderw7) which was so familiar an ob- 
ject to dwellers by the Mediterranean 
and Aegean; not the dark storm-cloud 
which to the Hebrew mind suggested 
the inscrutable mystery of unrevealed 
Deity (Ps. xevi. (=xevii.) 2 veh&An cat 
yohos kikX@ adrod), but the symbol 
of light and blessing. Like the Elders 
in c. iv. 4 (cf. Tert. de coron. 15) the 
Figure on the Cloud is crowned with 
a victor’s wreath wrought in gold, a 
arépavos xpucovs, contrasting sharply 
with the or. adxavOwos of the Passion 
(Me. xv. 17), but not an imperial 
diddyua ; the crowned Christ is here 
the Conqueror rather than the King. 
He comes however not to conquer— 
this He has already done (iii. 21)— 
but to reap, and His hand carries not 
a sword but a sickle, sharp and ready 
for its work. It is instructive to 
compare this description with the 
vision of c. i. 13ff. on the one hand, 
and with that of xix. 11 ff. on the 
other; in each case the ornaments 
and instruments are appropriate to 
the character sustained. In c. i. the 
royal Priesthood of Christ is the pre- 
dominating thought; in ¢. xix. He 
appears as the true Jmperator ; here 
the writer’s aim is to bring together 
the thought of Christ’s victory over 
sin and death with the hope of His 
return to raise and judge mankind. 
15. Kal Gddos ayy. &nrOev ex rod vaod 
kpag@v xtd.] “AdAos here looks back 
to v. 9, not to the human form on the 
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cloud just described. Another angel 
—the fourth in this context—comes 
forth from the Sanctuary (cf. xi. 19, 
Xlv.-17, xv. 5 ff., xvi. 1, 17), i.e: from 
the Presence of God, carrying to the 
Reaper the command of the Lord of 
the Harvest (Mt. ix. 38) to begin His 
work. Hven the Son does not fix 
or even know the time, which it 
belongs to the Father to determine 
(Me. xiii. 32, note; Acts i. 7). "Em 
ths vepedns: ch. emt rv vepedny in 
®. 14 and perhaps v. 16; there is no 
perceptible change of meaning. 


Tlépabov 76 Spémavov cov xr. echoes 
more than one passage in the Prophets, 
eg. Joel iii. (iv.) 13 eamooreiiare 
Spémava (31D Inpw), OTL TapeoTnKev 
tovyntos (V¥P), Jer. xxviii. (li) 33 
ere puxpov kal n&eu 6 dunros avrjs (sc. 
BaBvAdvos). There are also parallels 
in our Lord’s teaching, e.g. Me. iv. 29 
drav b€ mapadoi 6 Kapros, evOds dro- 
oreAder TO Opéemavoy, OTe mapeotynkev 
6 Oepuspos (where see notes); Mt. xiii. 
39 0 O€ Oepiopos cuvréAcia aidvos eorw, 
The harvest, however, is not here, 
as in Mt. /.c., the whole produce of 
the world, the results, good and eyil, 
of human history, but rather the 
wheat-harvest considered apart from 
the tares; the evil appear below 
(». 18 ff.) under another metaphor, 
"Ore nAGev n dpa: the time, though in 
the Owner's Hands (Acts i. 7), does 
not depend on any arbitrary decree, 


but on the maturity of the crops, of 
which He alone can fully judge. 
"EénpdvOn, aruit, arida est, properly 
of the drying up of the juices of the 
wheat plant; in Joel i. 17 €&npdv6y 
ciros refers to premature desiccation, 
but here that which indicates perfect 
ripeness is probably intended. The 
R.V. ‘overripe’ is perhaps Scarcely 
justified ; the idea conveyed is rather 
that the precise moment has come for 
reaping, and there must be no further 
delay. The aorists 7\dev, eénpavOn 
approach the sense of the perfect ; cf. 
Ellicott on 1 Thess. ii. 16 (pp. 31, 147). 
16. kat €Badev 6 kaOnpevos xrh.} 
Vg. rightly: e¢ misit...falcem suam 
im terram. No violence is suggested 
by ¢Badrev; cf. Mt. x. 34 ove Arbor 
Baveiv eipnrnv [emi rv yar], The Person 
on the cloud, at the Angel’s call, sets 
His sickle to work, by casting it on 
the earth, and in due time the earth 
is reaped. There is no need to fill in 
the imagery; enough is said to em- 
phasize the fact that the Son of Man 
is the Divinely commissioned Reaper — 
(Jo. v. 27). He may use the ministry 
of men (Mt. ix. 37 f.) or of angels (Mt. 
xiii. 39, 41), but it belongs to Him to 
put in the sickle. It does not appear 
how the ingathering is to be effected, 
or how long the process will last. In 
the vision there is no interval between 
cause and effect (¢Barev...€bepicbn), 
but the completion of the work may 
occupy a generation or an age. 
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17. kal addos Gyyedos e&ndOev ék 
Tov vaod xrA.] Another—a fifth—angel 
issues from the Sanctuary, who like 
the Reaper on the cloud (kai avrés) 
is armed with a sharp sickle. A 
second ingathering follows the first, 
as the vintage followed wheat-harvest 
(cf. Deut. xvi. 9f, 13). In this 
second process the chief part is 
assigned to an angel, who gathers in 
the fruit of the Vine of the Earth, 
as the Son of Man had gathered in 
its wheat. 


Both the wheat-harvest and, the 
vintage are mentioned-in Joel ™ 13 


(na miso... 797 OB), and the Seer 


follows the O.T. prophet, but with a 
difference ; he treats the two harvests 
as distinct, placing them in their 
natural order, and using them as 
symbols of two separate spiritual 
ingatherings. In the Prophets the 
harvest, whether wheat-harvest or 
vintage, represents the overthrow of 
the enemies of Israel, who are ripe 
for their fall; in the Apocalypse, 
which like the Gospels’ identifies the 
wheat with the true ‘children of the 
kingdom’ (cf. Mt. xiii. 30, 38 rov dé 
ciroy cuvayete eis THY amroOnKny pov... 
To S€ Kadov omeppa ovbTol elaw of viol 
ts Baowdelas, cf. Me. iv. 29), the 
vintage, from its association with the 
‘wine of wrath’ (xiv. 8, 10, notes), 
represents the evil, whether within 
the kingdom (Mt. dc.) or outside it 
(Mt. xxv. 31f). Thus, by a new 
treatment of the old metaphor of 
a Divine harvesting of men, the 


Apocalyptist gives full expression to 
the Lord’s teaching as to the great 
separation between man and man 
which is reserved for the Parousia. 
There is delicate beauty in the as- 
signment of the ingathering of the 
Vintage to an angel, while the Son 
of Man Himself reaps the Wheat- 
harvest. The work of death is fitly 
left in the hands of a minister of 
justice ; the Saviour of men appears 
eis cwtnpiav (Heb. ix. 28). Cf. Arethas: 
ovre 6 Kuptos adros a&iot THY TVANOYRY 
mowjcacOat os Tept TOY TpOT@Y, ovTE 
TO pev eis tas dmoOnxas Td 8é eis 
TO aredeUTnTOv Tapaméumer mip, GAAG 
Tis TOY ayyedov. 

18. Kal GAdos ayyedos €&fdOev ex 
tov Ovovaotnpiov xrA.| Another angel 
—the sixth—brings to the Angel of 
vengeance a message similar to that 
which the angel in v. 15 had brought 
to the Son of Man—the Divine 
authority to begin the Vintage of 
the earth. The two messages closely 
correspond, mutatis mutandis; +d 
dpemavoy ro 6€d holds its place, the 
sickle being used in vine-culture and 
the vintage as well as in harvesting 
the grain (cf. Hesiod, scut. 292 of & 
erpvyev oivas, Speravas év xepov exor- 
tes, Plat. resp. 333 D drav 59 Spémavov 
dén pudAdrrew, 7). Suxacoodyn xpHowuos 
kal kowy kat idia: Grav dé xpnobay, 7 
dymedoupytxy); with rpvynoov rods 
Borpvas cf. Le. vi. 44 orapudjy rpv- 
yeouw, and the Lxx. phrases rpuyav 
dumeddva (Deut. xxiv. 21), rpuyav 
tpvynrov (I Regn. viii. 12); Bdrpus is 
am. Ney. in N.T., but fairly common in 
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the uxx., with or without crapvdjs 
fellowing. “Ore qxuacay ai otadviat 
avris answers to dre é&npavOn 6 
Gepicpos in v. 15, Where see note. 
*Axpatew is used in 4 Mace. ii. 3, the 
only other instance in Biblical Greek 
of the use of the verb in the ordinary 
sense of adolescence, but the lexicons 
quote passages from Thucydides (ii. 19) 
and Xenophon (fell. i. 2. 4) where it 
describes the ripening of corn. Sra- 
vay is properly the ripe grape-cluster 
as opposed to dudaég, cf. Gen. xl. 10 
mémetpot of Borpves oraduaAfjs, Job xv. 
33 tpvyndein S€ os Supa mpo pas ; 
as contrasted with Borpus, it describes 
the grapes rather than the cluster on 
which they grow. 

The Angel-reaper of the Vintage 
proceeds from the Altar, where he is 
in charge of the fire; cf. xvi. 6, note. 
Earlier passages in the Book refer to 
the Altar of Burnt Offering (vi. 9, xi. 
1), and the Altar of Incense (viii. 3, 5, 
ix. 13); here and in xvi. 7 there is 
nothing to shew which of the two is 
intended. If the former, we are re- 
minded of the blood of the martyrs 
which cries for vengeance; if the 
latter, of the prayers of the saints by 
which the end is hastened. ‘O éyav 
éEovoiay emt Tov mupds is a suggestive 
description of the minister of wrath ; 
ef. Arethas: rotroy émt tis Koddcews 
vet Tay dveBav rerax Oat. 

19. Kal €Badev 6 dyyedos rb Spemavoy 


avrov xtd.] The ingatherer of the 
Vintage does as the Reaper of the 
Wheat-harvest had done; eis ‘ry 
viv is practically=éemi r. y. in v. 16; 
while ¢Oepic6n 7 yj is balanced by 
erpvynoev THY Gumedov Ths yns. But the 
next clause, cat ¢Badev eis rv Anvov 
krA., enters upon a detail which has 
nothing to correspond with it in the 
former scene, and its object is to leave 
no doubt as to the symbolical meaning 
of the Vintage. It is the Vintage of 
the Vine of earth as contrasted with the 
‘Vine brought out of Egypt’ (Arethas) 
and the “True Vine,” whose branches 
bring forth fruit unto God ; it is that 
part of the earth’s produce, those 
results of human history and life, 
which must be trodden by the Feet 
of God; cf. Isa. Ixiii, 2 Ova ri cov 
epvOpa Ta iparia, kat Ta evdvpard cov 
©s amo matynTod Anvod ;...karematnoca 
avrous ev Ouyd pov. Cf. Victorinus, 
“calcatio torcularis retributio est 
peccatoris”; Arethas: 7 rpvynots trav 
arapviay Tovs Aiav dyvouous aivirrerat. 
On Anvos see Me. xii. 1, note, and on 
Gupos, in relation to God, v. 8 supra, 
note. Tov péyay is explained by some 
of the Latin commentators as an acc. 
after ¢Banev: ‘he cast the great one into 
the wine press’; so Primasius: “misit 
in torculari irae Det magnum. 
Superbum etiam magnum vocat...nam 
torcular, sicut Graeca exemplaria con- 
tinent, feminini generis posuit” ; and 
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Beatus: “misit in torcular irae Det 
illum magnum...id est unumquem- 
que superbum.” But ry Ayqvor...rov 
peyay is doubtless a solecism, which 
can only be excused on the ground of 
rapid writing, but finds a parallel in 
xxi. 14 10 Teixos...€xov. “O Anvos, 
though used in class. Gk, receives no 
support from the best mss. of the 
uxx. and N.T.;, in Gen. xxx. 38, 
adduced by Blass, the true reading 
1S €v Tais Anvois. 

20. Kat ématnOn 7 Anvos eEwber tis 
moAews] Apparently the scene is laid 
in sight of the city, though not within 
its walls. The city is doubtless the 
‘Holy City’ of xi. 2, ie. Jerusalem, 
but Jerusalem idealized as in ¢. xxi. 
At Jerusalem in the time of Zechariah 
(xiv. 10) the King’s vroAnua seems to 
have been on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives, the predicted battlefield on 
which the nations gathered against 
Jerusalem were to receive ,their final 
defeat (Joel iii. 12 ff, Zech. xiv. 2 ff, 
12 ff.). Possibly there is an allusion 
here to these facts; but in any case 
the place of execution would naturally 
lie “ outside the gate” (Heb. xiii. 12). 

kal €&p\Oev aiwa ex THs Anvod krA.] 
The red blood of the ‘Vine of the 
Earth’ (cf. Gen. xlix.11, Deut. xxxii. 14), 
bursting from the trodden cradvaAat, 
overflowed and spread to a distance 
of 1600 stades, rising so high that 
riders or men in chariots (cf. xix. 
II—I5) passing through would find 
it up to their horses’ bridles; ef. 
Enoch ec. 1, 3 (ed. Charles, p. 286 f.): 
“in those days the fathers together 
with their sons will be smitten in 
one place...until it streams with their 


blood like a river...and the horses 
will walk up to the breast in the 
blood of sinners, and the chariots will 
be submerged to its height.” The con- 
ception rests ultimately on Isa. Lxiil. 
3, 6, but the metaphor is worked out 
with the exuberance of apocalyptic 
symbolism. Much difficulty has been 
found in explaining the distance 
named as the limit to which the over- 
flow spreads. It has been supposed 
to answer to the length of Palestine, 
which is given by Jerome (cf. ep. 
129, ad Dard.) as 160 Roman miles 
=1280 stades (cf. the reading of 
& Syr.s¥-), and by Antoninus in the 
ttinerarium as 1664 stades, measur- 
ing from Tyre to El-Arish. In this 
case dé otadiov xiriov éEaxociov 
is practically equivalent to the O.T. 
phrase amd Ady kal ews BnpodBee. 
But it is more in accordance with 
Apocalyptic arithmetic to regard 1600 
(=4%x 4x 100) as symbolical of com- 
pleteness; except within the walls 
of the City, the deluge of blood was 
everywhere; or as Victorinus explains, 
followed by Primasius and the later 
Latin commentators, it spread “per 
omnes mundi quattuor partes ; quater- 
nitas enim est conquaternata; quater 
enim quadragies mille sexcenti sunt.” 
The point to be illustrated is the 
finality of the blow dealt to the 
enemies of the Israel of God; cf. 
Lactantius instié. vii. 19: “virtus 
angelorum tradet in manus iustorum 
multitudinem illam quae montem 
circumsederit...et fluet sanguis more 
torrentis.” 

According to Bede Tyconius wished. 
to interpret the whole passage (vv. 14 
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—z20) as a prophecy of the benignant 
work of the Church after the con- 
version of the Empire: “messorem 
et vindemiatorem ecclesiam inter- 
pretatur post persecutionum flammas 
clarescentem et potestatem ligandi 
solvendique tenentem.” But such a 
view is inconsistent with the general 
purpose of this chapter, which leads 
the reader on from the existing con- 
dition of the Church to her final 
triumph at the end of the present 
order. 

XV. 1—8. PREPARATION FOR THE 
Last Seven PLacuns. 

I. Kat efSov GAAo onpeiov ev TO 
ovpave krd.] “AAXo onpetoy looks back 
to xii. 1, 3. This view of the appear- 
ances as ‘signs’ belongs exclusively to 
the second half of the Apocalypse, and 
serves to connect the present vision 
with the series which began with the 
Sign of the Sun-clad Woman. The 
Seven Bowls are usually classed with 
the Seven Seals (c. vi.) and the Seven 
Trumpets (cc. viii—xi.), and with the 
latter especially they have an obvious 
affinity; but their relation to the great 
section of the book which begins at 
xii. 1 is even closer; they belong to 
the drama of the long conflict be- 
tween the Church and the World. 
Méya xal Oavpacrdy: cf. v. 3 peyada 
kai Oavpaora Ta epya cov, Kipue ; the 
phrase occurs in the later Greek 
writers, e.g. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus and Diodorus Siculus (Wetstein 
ad l.). 

’AyyéAdous era (cf. vill. 2) exovras 
mhryyas era, ras €oxdras. Three mrnyai 
are named in ix. 18, and in xi. 6 the 
Witnesses are empowered to strike 
the earth év macy mAnyn; but the 


See sa 


plagues now about to begin are dis- 
tinguished from all that came before 
them as ‘the last’ (cf. xxi. 9), the 
final cycle of such visitations: the 
last, because, as the Seer hastens to 
explain, they complete the physical 
manifestations of the Divine Wrath. 
“Ore xrA. explains and justifies the 
emphatic ras éxydras. But the ex- 
planation is not altogether easy to 
understand; the aor. can cause no 
difficulty in view of x. 7 érehéaOn TO 
pvotnptoy Tov Oeod (where see note), 
but is it possible to conceive of the 
wrath of God as burning itself out 
in any manifestations such as these ? 
Must it not endure as long as evil 
endures? ’Eredéo6n, then, can only be 
taken in a limited sense, as meaning 
that there will be no more similar dis- 
plays of God’s righteous displeasure. 
against human sin; there may be 
reserves of wrath, but its cosmic 
effects will cease. With mAnyas érra 
the commentators compare Ley. xxvi. 
21, 24 éay peta TavTa mropevnobe m)a- 
yiot...mpooOnow vpiv mAnyds Emra Kara 
ras duapTias vpoy...Kat mard€o vpas 
Kayo émrakes avtt TOV Gpapriav tpav. 
In the case of the Last Plagues the 
septenary number is peculiarly ap- 
propriate; cf. Victorinus: “septem 
plagis, id est, perfecte”; Primasius : 
“angelorum numero vel plagarum uni- 
versitatem consummationis arbitror 
praesignari.” It denotes at once the 
finality and the completeness of the 
visitation. 

2. Kal eidoy ds Oadaocay vadivny 
pepeypévny mupi] A parenthesis follows 
(vv. 2—4), in which the Seer, after 
briefly introducing the Seven Angels, 
catches a view of the Martyrs in their 
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bliss on which his eye rests for a 
moment before he proceeds with.the 
terrors of the Last Plagues. In the 
Vision of Heaven, the distance be- 
tween the spectator and the Throne 
is filled by a Sea of Glass (iv. 6 as 
Oadacca vaNivn opoia KpvoTadrd@ ; see 
note ad /.), and this image is now 
recalled, though the writer, after his 
manner (xiii. 11, xiv. I, notes) does 
not use the article to emphasize the 
identity of the Sea in this place with 
the Sea in ¢. iv, As he now sees it, 
the crystal light of the Sea of Glass is 
reddened as by fire; with peprypévnv 
mupi, cf. Hx. ix. 24 rd mip ddroyicov 
(MNP2MD) ev rH xaddty, and c. viii. 7 
xadala Kal wip pemtypéva ev aipate 
The red glow on the Sea spoke of 
the fire through which the Martyrs 
passed, and yet more of the wrath 
about to fall on the world which had 
condemned them; cf. Mt. iii. 12 rd dé 
ayvpov Katakavoer trupt doBéoro, and 
the agraphon 6 eyyus pou éyyis rod 
mupos ; see also Heb. xii. 29 kai yap 6 
Oeds ja Tip KatavaXioxov. The (ea 
and the Elders who are mentioned in 
c. iy., and again in xiv. 3, do not 
appear here, for the attention of the 
hearer or reader is concentrated upon 
another group with widely different 
associations. Tods w«dvras—not rt. 
menoavras (cf. xii. 11), or even +. 
vevenxdtas; for it is the abiding 
character of ‘conqueror’ on which 
emphasis is laid, and not the fact of 
conquest ; cf. o w«éy in ii. 7, 11, 17, 
26, iii. 5, 12, 21, xxi. 7. The words 
that follow define the field on which 
the victory is won and the character 
formed ; the conquerors are martyrs 
who suffer in the conflict with the pro- 
moters of the Caesar-cult (cf. ¢. xiii, 


notes), and “come victorious from the 
Beast” (R.V., cf. Benson: “come con- 
quering forth from the Wildbeast”) ; 
the construction is a pregnant one, 
‘by virtue of their victory they escape 
out of the hand of the enemy.’ Blass’s 
“probably =rnpnoavras éavrous ék” is 
frigid, and the Latin phrase “victo- 
riam ferre ex aliquo” usually quoted 
from Livy viii. 8 does not altogether 
meet the case. The all-powerful Beast 
is compelled after all to let them slip 
from his grasp; they, and not he, 
gain the day. The genuine Acts of 
the Martyrs shew them in the light 
of conquerors up to the moment of 
death, eg. Ep. Smyrn. 19 dia tis 
Umopovais KaTayaviaapmevos [6 TloAv- 
kaprros | roy Gduxov 4pxovra kal oUTws Toy 
Ths dpOapoias orémavoy amoraBer; 
Eus. .#. y. 17 5€ paxapia BXavdiva ray- 
Tov exxatn, Kabawep untnp evyerns (cf. 
4 Mace. xvi. 14) tapoppncaca ra réxva 
kal vixknd opovs mpoméuaca mpos Tov 
Baorhéa...€omevde mpos atvtovs xaipovca 
kal dya\Ntopévy emt ty e&dd@. Passio 
S. Perpetuae 18 “inluxit dies victo- 
riae illorum, et processerunt de carcere 
in amphitheatrum quasi in caelum, 
hilares et vultu decori.” But the 
Apocalyptist follows the victors into 
the life beyond, and sees them cele- 
brating their victory in the Presence 
of God. It is a strangely different 
view of their condition from that 
presented by ¢. vi. 9 ff., but the an- 
nouncement of xiv. 6 has partly pre- 
pared the reader for it; the present 
vision, like that of vii. 9 ff., anticipates 
the final joy in which their rest will 
issue. 

For rot Onpiov, ris eixdvos, Tod 
aptOnov see xiii. 1, 14, 17, xiv. 9, II, 
XIX, 20, Xx. 4, and notes there. 
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éoTaras emi ri Oddaccay rv vadivny | 
Not on the shore of the Sea, like Israel 
in Ex. xiv. 30, but on the Sea, itself 
which forms the solid pavement (cf. 
Mt. xiv. 25 ff.) of the final approach 
to the Throne (iv. 6). Their exodus 
from the spiritual Egypt (xi. 8) has 
led them through the Red Sea of 
Martyrdom, which is now exchanged 
for the Crystal Sea of Heaven. Like 
the Elders in v. 8, and the 144,000 in 
xiv. 2, they carry zitherns—x.Odpas rod 
Gcod, not merely of unusual sweetness 
and power (cf. Ps. Ixxix. (Ixxx.) 11 
ras KéOpous Tod Geov), but dedicated to 
the service of God (cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 42 
Dox7 wy b> dpyava Tév @ddv TOD 
6eod, 1 Th. iv. 16 é€v oddmeyy Geod). 
The symbolism is well explained by the 
ancient commentators, e.g. Primasius: 
“landibus corda dicata”; Andreas: 
Thy éppedh Conv ev ouppevia tov 
Gpetav, Kpovonerny TG TAKTp@ TOU 
Gciov mvevparos. 

3. Kal ddovow thy gdnv Maovoéos 
tov SovAov tov beov| The allusion 
to the Exodus, hitherto latent, now 
becomes evident ; ef. Ex. xv. I rore 
joe Movojjs kat of viol “IopanA thy 
@dyv taitny TG Oem. There is indeed 
another @d7 Mevoéos in Deut. xxxii. 
which was used as a Sabbath hymn 
in the Jewish liturgy (Wolff, curae, 
v. p. 563); the two songs are placed 
together among the @dai of the Church 
in the liturgical Psalter of cod. A (a 
on M. ev TH "Efdd@, B’ od. M. ev 7h 
Acurepovopic), and both find a place 
among the Canticles both of Eastern 
and Western Christendom (UIntr. to 


the O.T. in Greek, p. 253f.); but it 
is surely the song of victory which is 
in view here rather than the swan-like 
song ascribed to the dying Lawgiver. 
Moses is 6 dotXos rot Geod, an O.T. title 
=i}n! 72Y, where 73Y is variously 
rendered in the Lxx. by Oepamoy (Ex. 
xiv. 31, Num. xii. 7), dodAos (3 Regn. 
viii. 53, 56, Ps. civ. (cv.) 26), or mais 
(Isa. xlii. 1). The contrast drawn in 
Heb. iii. 5 between Moses the Servant 
and Christ the Son (Mavojs pev micros 
...0s Oepdrav...Xpioros dé ws vids) is 
latent here also, for rod SovAov is 
followed immediately by rod dpviov, 
the exalted Person who throughout 
the Book is associated with God. 

Kal ryv @énv tov dpviov. The song 
of the martyrs is not only the song of 
Moses, triumphant over Pharaoh and 
Egypt; it is also the song of the 
Glorified Christ, the conqueror of the 
world (Jo. xvi. 33) and of Death (¢. i. 
18). The martyrs not only overcome 
Domitian and the power of Rome; 
they share the victory of Christ 
(c. iii, 21). St John does not write 
THY @dnv Mevoéws Kat Tod dpviov, for 
the notes are distinct though they 
form a harmony. As throughout 
the Book, the Apocalyptist places 
together, without confounding, the 
experiences of the two dispensations, 
bringing out of his treasure things 
new and old. Primasius is right, if 
his words are taken in a wider sense 
than he probably intended: “in 
Moysis autem yetus, in Agni vero 
cantico novum significatum est testa- 
mentum.” 
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3—4. peydda kal Oavpacra ra épya 
gov, Kvpte xtA.]_ The words of the 
Martyrs’ Song are almost wholly from 
the O.T., as the following brief catena 
will shew: Ps. Ixxxy. (Ixxxvi.) 9 ravra 
Ta €Ovn...y€ovow Kal mpookvyncovew 
évemidy gov, CX. (CXi.) 2 peydda Ta 
épya Kuplou, Ps.cxxxviii. (exxxix.) 14 
Gavpaca Ta épya cov, Amos iv. 13 
Kupuos 6 beds 6 ravtoxpatap, Deut. 
XXXli. 4 Beds, GAnOiva ra épya avrod, 
kal macat ai 6dol avrod kpiceis, Jer. x. 
7, 10 (Q™8) ris ov pn hoBnOnoerat, 
Bacwred Ovav;...6 dé Kuptos eds... 
éort...Bactdevs aidvios, Tob. xiii. 10 
evAoyet TOY Bagihéa TOY aidver, 
Mal. i. 11 76 dvomd pov Sedokacrat 
ev tots eOveow, Deut. xxxii. 4 Sikatos 
kat daLos ("Y) Kupios, Ps. exliy. 
(exly.) 17 Kuptos...d0c0¢ (TOR) ev 
mao Tois Epyous avrov, I Regn. xii. 7 
dmayyeAo vply thy Tacay Oukacoovyny 
(A, ras macas Sixaocvvas) Kupiov. The 
thought as well as the phraseology of 
the Song is strangely Hebraic, and 
at first sight does not appear to be 
specially appropriate to the occasion ; 
there is no reference to the martyrs’ 
own conflicts, and none to the victory 


of the Lamb; it is rather a hymn of 
praise than a paean, nor does it 
obviously answer to its description 
either as the @d7 Movoées or as the 
@67 Tod dpviov. There is perhaps a 
reason for this. In the Presence of 
God the martyrs forget themselves ; 
their thoughts are absorbed by the 
new wonders that surround them; 
the glory of God, and the mighty 
scheme of things in which their own 
sufferings and victory form an in- 
finitesimal part, are opening before 
them; they begin to see the great 
issue of the world-drama, and we 
hear the doxology with which they 
greet their first unclouded vision of 
God and His works. Their song, 
though it has little to do with martyr- 
dom or victory, at any rate suits the 
context, preparing the reader for the 
judgements which are about to follow; 
leading him to-view them, as they are 
viewed by the victors, sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

For peydda cai Oavpaora see 2. I, 
note; for mavroxpdtap, i. 8, note. 
*AAnOwai, cf. iii. 7, 14, notes; the 
combination Sixavos Kal adnOwos (or 
ar. x. dex.) occurs again in xvi. 7, 
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xix. 2. With povos dccos cf. Rom. xvi. 
27 pov copa, 1 Tim. vi. 16 6 pdvos txov 
<a@avaciay, and the clause in the dpvos 
é€oOives (0.7. in Greek’, iii. p. 833), 
dTt ov ef povos ays. “Ocros, pius, 
is used of God in the N.T. only here 
and in xvi. 5 (in Heb. vii. 26 it refers 
to the Incarnate Son); it represents 
God as fulfilling His relation to His 
creatures, even as He requires them 
to fulfil theirs towards Himself. Ta 
Stkarwpara oov, ‘Thy righteous acts’; 
a duxaiwpa is a concrete expression of 
righteousness, whether in the form of 
a just decree (e.g. Deut. iv. 1 dkove ray 
dixaropdrov (DPI), Le. i. 6 mopevd- 
pevo. é€vy macats évrodais kat 
Otxardpaciw Tod kupiov Gpepmroz), Or 
a just act, as here and in xix. 8 ra 
Sikarepara Toy ayioy: cf. Sanday and 
Headlam on Rom. i. 17, v. 18, and 
Westcott on Heb. ix. 1. 

It is not easy to choose, on internal 
grounds, between the readings roy 
e6vev and tév aidvev. For the latter, 
besides the references given above, 
see 1 Tim. i. 17 TO O€ Bacwdet ray 
aiovev, Enoch ix. 4 od ef 6...Bacvdeds 
tov aidvev: 6 Opdvos THs SdEns cov eis 
mdoas Tas yeveds Tov aldvos, Kal TO 
Svoua coy TO aytoy Kal péya Kal evdo- 
ynrov é€is mavras Tous aiavas. On the 
other hand trav ¢6var is suggested by 
the passage in Jeremiah to which the 
next words refer, and on the whole 
agrees best with the drift of the 
canticle. The true Sovereign of the 
nations is not the Augustus, but their 
Creator, the Living God, and He will 
in the end receive their homage 
(2. 4; cf. xxi 247). 

The Martyrs’ Song falls readily into 
parallelisms after the manner of O.T. 
poetry—a circumstance which, taken 
with the general tone and the word- 
ing, suggests a Jewish source. 


Tals 
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5. kal pera raita eidov] A formula 
which usually introduces a new and 
important vision ; cf. iv. 1, note. The 
Seven plague-laden Angels form the 


‘most striking group since the Seven 


Angels of the Temple (viii. 1). 

kal nvolyn 6 vaos THS oKNVYAS Tov 
Haprupiov] See xi. 19 yvotyn 6 vads 
Tov Geov o ev rH ovpave, and cf. iii. 12, 
Wer ay Lae eva 7497), In 
these references to the vads, the 
writer, as it now appears, alludes not 
to Solomon’s Temple or its successors, 
but to the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness, the ‘Tent of Witness’ (Num. ix. 
15, xvii. 7 (22) f, xviii. 2, NIVD Sk), 
or ‘Tent of Meeting’ (Ex. xxvii. 21 
et passim, TWi'd 2h), both of which 
designations the Lxx. usually renders 
by 7 oxnv7) rod paprupiov, and the Vg., 
following the uxx., by tabernaculum 
testimonit; 6 vaos THs oK. T. ph 
is suggested, as Westcott points out 
(Hebrews, p. 234), by the phrase 
spin Sak javin (Ex. xl 2, 6, 29) 
which the Lxx. does not distinguish 
from the shorter form. That the 
writers of Hebrews and the Apoca- 
lypse have chosen the Tabernacle 
rather than the Temple as_ the 
counterpart of the heavenly Presence- 
Chamber is due to the feeling that the 
Tabernacle was the archetype of the 
later Temple, and was itself con- 
structed on a Divinely imparted - 
plan: cf. Hx. xxv. 40 dpa romoes 
Kata Tov TUmov Tov Sedevypévoy got ev 
T® dpe, quoted in Heb. viii. 5 with 
the comment that the priests under 
the Law consequently vmodelypari Kat 
oKia Aatpevovowy Tay emoupavior. 

6. Kat e&fdOov...€k Tov vaod xrd.] 
The Sanctuary is not opened here as 
in xi. Z.c. for the purpose of revealing 
the Ark of the Covenant, but to allow 
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the Seven Angels to issue in pro- 
cession from the Presence-Chamber. 
The angels of xiv. 15, 17f., also came 
forth from the Sanctuary, but singly 
and with less solemnity ; the curtain 
was not drawn back to let them pass. 

*EvOedupevor Aivov KaGapoy apazrpov. 
All the Seven are clad alike in the 
pure bright raiment of celestial 
beings. Unfortunately the reading 
is far from certain. WH. accept 
AMIOon, urging that “the bold image 
expressed by this well attested read- 
ing is justified by Ez. xxviii. 13 
mavra \idov ypnarov evdédecar, where 
évdéducat is a various reading,” and 
that “on the other hand Aivoy, as dis- 
tinguished from Awody,..never de- 
notes a fabric or garment made of flax 
except according to Etym. Magn. and 
possibly in Aesch. Suppl. 121.” Others 
have seen in A/Oov a reference to the 
High Priest’s breast-plate, and some 
support for such a phrase as évdverGar 
Addov may be found in the imagery of 
ce. iv. 3, XVil. 4, XXi. 11, 18 ff, 21. But 
when all has been said, the metaphor 
is intolerable even in the Apocalypse, 
and we turn to look again at the 
evidence for Ainon. The argument 
which WH. adduce that the Apoca- 
lypse elsewhere uses Bicowor for a 
garment of linen (xviii. 12, 16, xix. 8 
bis, 14), cuts both ways, for the fact 
would tempt a corrector to change 
Awvoy, and if he remembered Ez. d.c., 
what more obvious remedy than to 
write © for N? Nor is the extreme 
rarity of Nivoy=)ivody conclusive, for 


7 om ev R* 


our writer is apt to use rare forms 
and even forms for which no other 
authority can be claimed. Of Awor, 
however, in this sense there are traces 
in Homer (Z7. ix. 661, Od. xiii. 73, 
118; cf. Hustathius: Aivov...dpacua 
Tt ék iver) as well as in Aeschylus 
(Suppl. 120, 132); and the revival of 
the old poetic use in a book such as 
the Apocalypse need cause no- sur- 
prise. Aiva=6Oixrva occurs in some 
cursives of Mc. i. 18, and in Petr. 
Ev.,ad fin. On the whole therefore it 
has seemed best to place Aivoy in the 
text provisionally, until further light 
comes. 

The Seven Angels, then, are clad 
in clear glistening white (cf. xix. 8 
€660n avrn iva mepiBadynrac Bioowwov 
Aapmpov Kkabapdr, 1b. 14 évdedupévor 
Bvoowov evkdov xadapov), a garb 
characteristic of celestial beings (Mt. 
xxviil 3, Me. avis 5, Le ix 2) 
Their snow-white linen tunics are 
girded high (epi ra o776n =mpos Trois 
paotois i. 13) with golden belts, the 
symbols of royalty or of priestly 
functions (L.c., note) ; they are e- 
ToUpytKa mvevpara (Heb. i. 14), and 
they are vested for their liturgy. 

. kal &y ek Tav Tecodpov (dav 
édoxev xth.] The Seven are now 
entrusted with power to execute their 
ministry. Thisis done by a symbolical 
traditio instrumentorum, which is 
fitly committed to one of the four 
representatives of Nature (see iv. 6 ff, 
vy. 14, vii If, notes). Control is 
thus given to them over the forces of 
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Nature, so far as may be necessary 
for the purpose of giving effect to 
the Divine will; cf. xiv. 18 0 €yov 
e€ovciay émi tov mupds, and Ps. 1xxvii. 
(xxviii.) 49 éamréoreidev eis avrovs... 
dmocroAny dv ayyékwv movnpov. The 
instruments given to the Angels of 
the Last Plagues are dudda xpvoai, 
cf. v. 8, note, and for ypvoat compare 
4 Reon xxv.’ 15, 1 Chr. xxviii. 17, 
2 Ohr. iv. 8, 1 Esdr. ii, 13. But 
whereas the bowls carried by the 
Elders in ¢. vy. were full of the incense 
of the Saints’ prayers, these are full 
of the wrath of God. Of. Primasius : 
“eaedem quippe phialae et suavitates 
supplicationum et iram suppliciorum 
continere dicuntur, cum a sanctis pro 
regni Dei adventu funduntur”; he adds 
a reference to 2 Cor. ii. 15 f. xpeorod 
evwdia eopev TA OG ev Tois TwCopevors 
Kal év Tois dmoAAvpévors, ols ev Oop 
é« Oavdrov «is Oavarov, ois dé dopn &€k 
Cofjs ets Cav. In xiv. 8, 10 the Wrath 
of God is a deadly wine which is 
given men to drink, a cup (zor/pror) 
which sinners must drain; here the 
metaphor is changed, the cup becomes 
an open incense bowl, pouring out its 
burning contents upon the earth; cf. 
viii. 5, where a similar metaphor 
is used. Schoettgen notes that the 
Targum on Isa. li. 17, 22, for DID NS 
substitutes °OY n) or DID bp ni. 
Tod Carros «rd. adds to the terror of 
the thought; cf. Heb. x. 31 oBepor 


rd éumeceiv eis xeipas Oeod (avros; 


the gods of heathendom are dead or © 
never were alive, and their wrath has 
no terrors for Christians; the Living 
God is to be feared indeed. For 6 
(av eis Tovs aidvas Ta aidvey as a: 
title of the Eternal Father see iv. 9, 
note, Io, x. 6. 

8. Kal éeyepicbn 6 vads Karvod ek 
ths So€ns xrd.] The terrors of the 
imminent judgement are still further 
emphasized by the smoke which is seen 
to fill the Sanctuary; cf. Andreas: 
61a O€ rod Kamvod TO PoBepoy kal Kara- 
mAnkTiKoy Kat KoAaoTiKOY THs Oeias 
épyiis pavOavopev. Smoke is an O.T. 
symbol of the Divine Presence when 
the aweful majesty of God is to be 
insisted upon ; cf. Exod. xix. 18 ro d¢€ 
dpos To Swa examviero drov dia 7d 
kataBeBnkévar én’ avto Tov Oedv ev 
mupl, Kal aveBawvev 6 Kavos ws Kamvds 
kapivov; Ps. xvii. (xvili.) 9 dvéBy 
kamvos ev dpyf avrov ; Isa. vi. 5 6 oikos 
éverAnobn Kamvod, Ixv. 5 Kamvos Tov 
6vpod pov. On this occasion the 
smoke proceeds from (éx) the Divine 
glory and power, i.e. from the personal - 
character and attributes of God and 
His boundless resources, two grounds 
of undying fear to His enemies. 

Kal ovdels edvvato eiceAOeiv eis Toy 
vaéy xt\.] Both the Tabernacle and 
the Temple supply an illustration 
here; for the first see Ex. xl 29 (35) 
kal ovK 7Ovvdc6n Moos eicedOeiv 
els THY OKNVRY TOU papTupiov, OTL éme~ 
oxiatev ém’ avriy 1 vepéern, kat ddéns 
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Kupiov émdnoOn 7 oxnvy, and for the 
second 3 Regn. viii. 11 kal ovx 7dvvavro 
of fepets ornkew Necroupyety ard Tpoc- 
érou ths vepéAns, Ore emdrnoev Soka 
Kuptov rov oixov. The Divine judge- 
ments are impenetrable until they 
are past; when the last plague has 
fulfilled its course, the smoke will 
yanish, and the Vision of God be 
seen. Bede: “si fumum abdita 
iudiciorum Dei interpretaris arcana, 
mortalibus haecimpenetrabilia manent 
et clausa donec, finitis praesentis 
saeculi plagis, advenit Dominus.” 

XVI. 1—21. THE POURING OUT 
or THE SEVEN Bow s. 

I. Kal HKovoa peyddns horas ex Tod 
vaod xth.| A great voice from heaven 
is usually that of an angel, cf. v. 2 «idov 
ayyedov icxupov knpvocovra ev hori 
peyadn, Vii. 2 (Sov GdXov dyyedov...Kal 
éxpakev db. ju, X. 3 ekpakev [ayyedos 
icxvpos| p. uw, and similarly xiv. 7, 9, 
15, 18 But as this Voice comes 
from the vads, which at the time, as 
we have been told, no creature could 
enter, the Speaker here must be 
presumed to be God Himself; cf. 
Mt. iii. 17, xvii. 5, Jo. xii. 28, 2 Pet. i. 
17 f. The Voice is repeated after the 
seventh Bowl, v. 17. 

‘Yrdyere kal éxyéere, ‘GO your ways 
(cf. Mc. vi. 38, xiv. 13, xvi. 7, Jae. ii. 
16), pour out (for the form éxyéere see 
W. Schm. p. 115; Blass would correct 
exxeate, Gr. p. 41) the Seven Bowls 
of the Wrath of God into (eis, as in 
xiv. 19) the Earth.’ Permission to 
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proceed having been given (cf. xiv. 15, 
18), the Seven advance one by one, 
each in his own order (6 mp@ros, 6 
devrepos KTA., a8 in Vili. 7 ff.). 

The Seven Plagues that follow have 
obvious affinities to (1) the Ten 
Plagues of Egypt, (2) the visitations 
which accompany the seven Trumpet- 
blasts of cc. viii—xi., and especially to 
the latter ; the first, sixth, and ninth 
of the Egyptian plagues, and the 
second, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
of the Trumpet plagues are more or 
less distinctly in view here. Yet the 
Last Plagues have features peculiar 
to themselves ; the fourth is entirely 
new, the rest are more or less freshly 
conceived. On the other hand the 
differences are deeper and more sug- 
gestive. While no personal suffering 
is inflicted on Man by the first five of 
the Egyptian plagues or by the first 
four of the Trumpet-visitations, he is 
attacked at the very outset of the 
present cycle. Again, while the first 
four Trumpet-plagues affect only a 
third of the earth, the sea, the fresh 
water supply, and the lights of heaven, 
no such limitation appears in the 
account of the Seven Plagues now 
about to be described. They are not 
tentative chastisements, but punitive 
and final. 

2. ‘ kal dmmdOev 6 mpGros kal e&éyeev 
ktA.] °AmfdGev...cai is doubtless to 
be repeated by the reader's thought 
in vv. 3, 4, 8, 10, 12, 17. The Seven 
are not conceived as stepping for- 
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ward, one by one, to discharge their 
tasks, and then returning to their 
places in the procession, but rather 
as going off, each in his order, until 
all have vanished. °Eééyeev: the 
metaphor is not inappropriate, cf. 
Lucian Calumn. 23 rov Oupov é&éxeev. 

The result of the first outpouring 
is to produce a plague on man 
similar to the sixth Egyptian plague ; 
cf, Hx. ix. 10 éyévero xy, pduxrides 
ava(éovcat €v rois dvOp@mos, and see 
Deut. xxviii. 27, 35 mara&ac oe Kipuos 
&xec Aiyumrio...rardéat oe K. év 
Edxet trovnp@ : (V) PMY D)...dore py 
dvvacbai ce iabqva; Job ii. 7 e&7fdOev 
d€ 6 SidBoros amo Tov kupiov, kal 
fraev Tov “IdB exe Tornpe (pnwa 
¥7). The Egyptian 2\xy, it is noted, 
attacked even the magicians, the 
antagonists of Moses (ov« 7dvvavro 
of dappakol orpvar évaytiov Mavon 
Ova ra €\kn); is the Seer mindful 
of this when he represents the first 
of the Last Plagues as breaking out 
in sores on the Caesar-worshippers, 
who were controlled by the magicians 
of the temples of Rome and the 
Augusti (cf. xiii. 13 ff, notes)? Kakdy 
kat arovnpov, ‘bad and malignant’ ; 
the lexicons take rovnpov a8 = émimuvov 
‘painful’ (Suidas), but the passages 
quoted above from the txx. lead us 
to regard it as the equivalent of Y’), 


actively mischievous, ‘malignant’ in 
the technical sense. Kal éyévero... 
gels pe ay ix Le). 

3. Kal o Sevrepos e&éxeev...€els THY 
Oadaccav krr.| The Second Bowl cor- 
responds generally with the Second 
Trumpet (viii. 8 f.), and both are sug- 
gested by the first Egyptian plague 
(Ex. vii. 14 ff.). In Hgypt the Nile 
alone is smitten ; in Patmos the Seer 
naturally thinks first of the sea. The 
Aegean, receiving the contents of the 
second angel’s bowl, turns (as he had 
often seen it turn at sunset) to a blood 
red—éyévero aiva = OF 199, Ex. vii. 19 
—he adds ws vexpod, which brings up 
the picture of a murdered man welter- 
ing in his blood; cf. Arethas: vexpod 
6é, tod eohaypévov. The fish in the 
Nile died (Ex. vii. 21); a third of the 
living things in the sea perished under 
the Second Trumpet (c. viii. 9); the 
destruction wrought by the third 
Bowl is complete—raca Woy Co7s 
(DD wins >a, Gen. i. 21) améOavev, ra 
ev t Oadacon, Where ra ev r. 6. is in 
apposition with 7m. ., as ra ¢yovra 
Wouxas with tov kricpdrey in viii. 9, 
and defines it. No burning mountain 
(viii. 8) is needed here, and no falling 
star (viii. 10) in the next plague; the 
deadly work is done by the direct 
action of the wrath poured out by the 
Angels of the Bowls (xvi. 1). 
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4. kal © Tpiros...eis ToUs moTapovs 
xrA.| As under the Third Trumpet, 
the smiting of the fresh-water supply 
follows that of the sea. But the result 
is different ; in viii. 11 the third part 
of the waters is turned into worm- 
wood; here the whole supply is turned, 
as in the case of the sea (v. 3), into 
blood. On ai myyal rév vddrov cf. 
vill. 10, note. “Eyévero aiva, sc. ra 
vdara (of morapot Kal. ai mnyai). The 
smiting of the springs prevented any 
such measures as the Egyptians took 
for evading the effects of the plague 
(Ex. vii. 24). 

Why the waters are turned to blood 
is now explained by two yoices which 
the Seer overhears (v. 5 ff.). 

5. kal wxovoa tov dyyéouv Tov 
vddrev héyovtos krA.] With rod dyy. 
7. vddrov cf. Vii. 1 eiSov résaapas ayye- 
dous...KkparovvtasTovs Téa oapas avéuous, 
ix. Il Tov dyyedov ths aBvocou, XIV. 17 
ayyedos...0 €xav eLovaiay emi Tov Tupds. 
See also Enoch lxvi. 2 (ed. Charles, 
p. 172): “these angels were over the 
powers of the waters.” The Rabbinic 
writers speak of an angel set over the 


earth (yan Sy may20n Jn), and of 
another who is prince of the sea ("Ww 


aly by); every element, every form of 
created life, has its angel-counterpart 
(Yalkut Ruben, f. 7.1 “dicunt sapi- 
entes nostri: ‘Non est herba quae non 
habeat angelum suum in supernis’.” 


Similar ideas prevailed among the 
Persians and find a place in Zoroas- 
trianism: see reff. in note oni.20. Cf. 
Andreas : kavredOev Seixvutat Tots oTot- 
xelous émiterayOa Gyyehovs; and so 
Arethas: od povoy épopor trav ébvav 
kata Tov vopobérnvy Movony (Deut. xxxil. 
8, LXX.) ai Oeiar Suvapets, GANG Kal TOV 
Koopikay atotxeiay. The spirit of the 
waters is so far from resenting the 
plague that he bears witness to the 
justice which inflicts it. His words 
form a sort of antiphon to the canticle 
in xv. 3 f.; they illustrate the divine 
duxkatoovvn and oovorns proclaimed in 
the Song. ‘O dcvos is doubtless to be 
read, notwithstanding the omission of 
the article by our best Mss.; 0 would 
have easily dropt out before ocioc, 
and on the other hand déovos (anar- 
throus) cannot be taken as a predicate 
after 6 dy cai 6 qv (Vg. qui es et qui 
eras sanctus), a procedure which the 
usage of the Apocalypse forbids, and 
to treat it as in apposition with 
dikaos creates an intolerable harsh- 
ness. Standing where it does, 6 datos 
is equivalent to a vocative (cf. R.V., 
“Thou Holy One,” and Blass, Gr. 
p- 26 f.). On 6 ov x. 6 Av see i. 4, 
note; on dcvos as applied to God, 
XV.c45 note. 

6. Ort aiwata ayiwy Kal mpodnrav 
e€€xeav xrh.] The construction is not 
free from ambiguity ; the two clauses 
beginning with ér mav be parallel, 
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Nai, Kupue 6 Geos 6 ravtokpaTwp, dAnOuwal Kai Sikaa 


ai kpioes gov. *kat 6 TéTapTos é&éxeev THY guadny 8 
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as In XV. 4 dtu povos...0Tt mavra..., OF 
the second érz may be explanatory of 
the first (cf. R.V. text, Blass, Gr. 
p- 274); or again, the second érz may 
begin a new sentence: “because they 
poured out the blood of saints and 
prophets Thou hast given them blood 
also to drink” (R.V.™s:). On the 
whole the last-named rendering 
seems preferable; it gives meaning to 
kai, which as a mere copula is some- 
what nerveless in such a context. The 
Seer still has in view the condition of 
Asia; as the first plague is directed 
against the Caesar-worshippers, so the 
second avenges the blood of those who 
suffered for refusing to offer sacrifice 
to the Augusti. Here, and perhaps 
also in xvili. 24, atuara, though read in 
each place by only one uncial Ms., 
is probably original, representing the 
Hebrew D')7, as in 1 Regn. xxv. 33, 
2 Regn. xvi. 7, Ps. v. 7, ete. “Aylov 
kat mpopntray, loyal Christians and 
their leaders, the prophetic order ; for 
the combination cf. xi. 18, xviii. 24, 
and for spodjra (here the Christian 
prophets exclusively) see Mt. xxiii. 34, 
Acts xi. 27, xiii. 1 ete. 1 Cor. xii. 28 f., 
Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11. On mei (also 
miv)=muew cf. WH.2, Notes, p. 177, 
Blass, Gr. pp. 23, 36, W. Schm., 
p. 53f , 

“A€éwol eiow forms a terrible anti- 
thesis to the d. «iow of iii. 4, and as 
Alford remarks, the asyndeton adds 
strength to the words. For aéwos ina 
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bad sense cf. Le. xii. 48 d&ta mAnyav, 
Rom. i. 32 dfsor Oavarov, Heb, x. 29 
a&wwOnoerae Tipwpias. 

7. Kal yKovoa Tov Ovotactnpiov Aé- 
yyovros xtA.] A response comes to the 
Angel of the Waters from the Altar 
in Heaven, whether the Angel of the 
Altar is meant (cf. xiv. 18) or the 
Altar itself is personified ; cf. ix. 13 
jkovea pavyy play ek TOY Kepdr@v TOU 
Ovovactnpiov Tod ypvoov, and see note 
there. The Altar or its Angel repre- 
sents the sacrifices and prayers of the 
Church (xiv. /.c., note), and thus the 
dmaxon (Petr. Ev. 9) is ultimately that 
of the Saints and Prophets. 

Nai, Kupte 6 Oeds xr. is taken al- 
most verbally from the ‘Song of Moses 
and of the Lamb,’ and indeed is an 
epitome of it. The phrase ad7néuval 
kal Oikavat ai Kploets cov, Which is 
repeated in the émuvixioy on the Fall 
of Babylon (xix. 2), seems to come 
from Ps. xviii. (xix.) Io. 

8 f. Kal 6 réraptos ¢ééyeev...émi 
tov yAvov| The Fourth Bowl, like the 
Fourth Trumpet, takes effect upon the 
sun. But the effect is different and 
nearly opposite; instead of a plague . 
of darkness (viii. 12) there follows a 


_plague of excessive heat. The sun 


receives power (€566n ava, cf. vii. 2, 
Vili. 3, ix. 5, Xiii.7, 15) to scorch mankind 
with fire (€v wupi, cf. xiv. 10), ie. the 
temperature rises to fire-heat. For 
kauparifew, used of the sun’s rays, 
see Me. iv. 6, note, and for xadua Dan. 
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iil. 66 eddoyeire wip Kat kadpa Tov 
xUptov; ON kavparitew kadpa see Blass, 
Gr. p. 91 f. "ExavparicOnoay of av- 
Opero: contrast vii. 16 ovdé py méon 
ém avrovs 0 HAtos ovde Tay Kadpa. 

The moral effect of the visitation 
was doubly disastrous; men blas- 
phemed God as the cause of their 
sufferings, and they withheld from 
Him the tribute of penitence which 
He demanded. The dzoropia of God 
no less than His ypyordrns (Rom. ii. 
4, xi. 22) calls to repentance; but 
like Pharaoh the sufferers were hard- 
ened by His judgements. Andreas 
has a pathetic illustration to offer 
from his own experience: ws kal vodv 
opav e&eotTe modNovs Trois KukAOoacw 
mas ex BapBapixdy yewpav dppyros 
dewois daxaddovras tHy Geiay airiacbat 
ayaOérnra, drt Tas toca’tras Kakwoets 
TT Nwetépa yevea TeTnpnKeD. For the 
phrase Bdaodnpeiy TO dvopa Tod Gbeod 
(=rov Oedv, vv. 11, 21) see Isa. lii. 5, 
Jae. ii. 7, Rom. ii. 24, 1 Tim. vi. 1. 
Ov perevonoay is repeated at intervals 
like a refrain, cf. ix. 20f., xvi. 11; on 
dodvar dogay see xi. 13, note. 

10f. kal 6 méumros e&éxeev...émt rov 
Opdvov tov Onpiov xtr.] The Fifth 
Plague touches the seat of the World- 
power, and involves it in Egyptian 
darkness, With Opdvos TOU Onptov 


compare ii. 13 dmov 6 Opovos rot carava, 
and xiii. 2 Swkev avré (sc. TS Enpio) 6 
Spaker...rov Opdvoy adrod. The com- 
mentators quote Tac. hist. iv. 2 “no- 
men sedemque Caesaris Domitianus 
acceperat.” If a particular place is 
in view, it is doubtless Rome, but the 
point is that whilst earlier plagues 
have seized on the subjects of the 
Empire, the very seat of government 
is now assailed ; the Empire itself, in 
its heart and centre (7) Bactdeia airod), 
is covered with a pall of darkness 
which forebodes death ; for éoxorapévn 
see ix. 2, note. Meanwhile the effects 
of the earlier plagues continue. The 
pain (rovos = 6dvvn as in Gen. xxxiv. 25, 
1 Regn. xv. 23, Bar. ii. 25, cf. c. xxi. 4) 
caused by the scorching heat of the 
Fourth Plague, and the malignant sores 
of the first, was such that men chewed. 
their tongues in agony. Macac6a, 
a word used in Aristophanes and by 
later Greek writers, occurs in the 
Greek Bible only here and in Job 
XXX. 4 pitas EvA@y euacavro vd Aysod 
peyadov; in Sir. xix. 9 paonoe, the 
reading of cod. A, is probably a scribe’s 
error. With euacdvro ras yAdouas 
avrav cf. Bpvypyos tév dddryray used as 
an indication of intolerable pain in 
Mt. viii. 12 etc. 

As in the case of the Fourth Plague 
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the judgement produced no moral 
change, but drove men to worse sin; 
they blasphemed, they did not repent. 
Tov Gedy rod ovdpavod, as in Dan. ii. 44 
(NIDY APN), ef. Bevan ad loc.; the 
phrase recalls the pride of the rulers 
of old Babylon and their vain resis- 
tance to the God of Israel. For the 
use of ex in ek Toy Tovey, ek TAY EAKO?, 
cf. Vili. 13 oval...ék tdv Aouray hover 
krA., and on €Akos see v 2, note. On 
ov perev. EK TOY epyay avToyv compare 
ix. 20f., notes; without the addition 
of rév xyeupdv the phrase is indefinite, 
and may include both the idolatries 
and the immoralities of heathendom. 
I2. Kal o ékros éEéyeev...€mi Tov 
morapov...Evpparny| It is significant 
that the Euphrates is named in con- 
nexion with both the Sixth Trumpet 
and the Sixth Bowl, see ix. 14, note. 
The Sixth Trumpet loosed the angels 
who were detained at the river, and 
who when released set in motion an 
enormous host (7b. 16). The Sixth 
Bowl drains the bed of the river, 
and thus opens the way for the 
advance of the ‘ Kings from the East,’ 
the avant-coureurs of the forces 
fiocking to the last war (infra, v. 14). 
In both cases a barrier which checks 
for a time the progress of events is at 


length removed, while in the present — 


instance the mention of the Hast 


points to events expected to arise 
on the eastern frontier of the Empire. 

Kai é&npav6n ro vdwp a’tov. More 
than one O.T. miracle and more than 
one prophecy may be in view. The 
drying of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 21 
enoingey thy Oddacoay ~Enpav), and of 
the Jordan (Jos. iii. 17 duéBawov dia 
énpas) had suggested such prophecies 
as Isa. xi. 15 epnudoer Kipios thy Oa- 
Aaccay Aiyimrov kal emParet thy 
xeipa avrov emi Tov morapov kat mara&eu 
énra papayyas: @orTe Staropever Bat 
ktA., Jer. xxviii. (li) 36 epnudow my 
badaroay avrns Kal Enpave thy myny 
avris, Zech. x. 11 SveAevoovrat év Oa- 
Adoon orevy...xal EnpavOnoerar mavra 
Ta Bd@n morayev, and were probably 
in the Apocalyptist’s thoughts. It is 
possible that his mind runs also on 
the story told by Herodotus (i. 191) 


Sys 


of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, - 


who marched into the city across the 
drained bed of the Euphrates; a new 
Babylon is to be surprised, and the 
drying up of the river marks the 
removal of the last obstacle to its fall. 

“Iva €rowpacOn 1 odds tov Bacthéwv 
TOV amo avato\fs nAiov. Prim.: “yeni- 
enti regi ab oriente sole”; cf. Com- 
modian, carm. apol. 9. 5 f.: “siccatur 
fluvius Euphrates denique totus, | ut via 
paretur regi cum gentibus illis.” The 
expected invasion of the Empire by 
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the Parthian satraps (or according to 
the reading of Primasius, the Par- 
thian king) was at least present to the 
writer’s thoughts. Until Parthia was 
reduced by Trajan and his successors, 
the Arsacidae not only offered a 
stubborn resistance to the Roman 
advance but from time to time caused 
serious alarm, which was increased by 
the popular legend of Nero’s impend- 
ing return at the head of a Parthian 
host; cf. Orac. Sibyll. iv. 137 sqq. 
es b€ Svow Tore veikos éyerpopevor 
mod€uoto | Aer Kal “Pouns o dvyas, 
peya eyxos aeipas, | Eddpyrnv diaBas 
moAKais dua pupiadecow; V. 363 née & 
ék mTepar@y yains pntpoKxtovos drip | 
+0 macav yatay kaOehei Kat mayta 
xpatnoet. The legend supplies at least 
in part the imagery under which the 
Seer imagines the gathering of the 
powers from Hast and West for the 
coming struggle. 

For érowatew ryv sddv see Isa. xl. 
3 é€romacate THY dddv Kupiov (Me. i. 3, 
Le. i. 76, ili. 4), and for dmé dvarodjs 
nALov cf. vii. 2, note. 

13. Kal (Sov ex tod orduatos Tod 
dpdkovros xth.] The Dragon is doubt- 
less the Spaxwy muppos péyas of xii. 3, 
identified with Satan (7b. 9), the Great 
Adversary who is behind the whole 
movement about to be described. 
Similarly the Wild Beast is the Beast 
of xiii. 1—called rd Onpiov rd mpdrov 
in xiii. 12, but thenceforward simply 
70 O. (xiii, 14 ff, Xiv. 9, II, XV. 2, xvi. 2, 
10), ie. the brute force of the World- 
power represented by the Roman 
Empire. Of the False Prophet we 
have not heard before under that 
name; but his association here and in 
xix. 20, xx. Io, with the first Wild 
Beast points to the second Beast of 


xiii. 11, and the identification is com- 
pleted by the description in xix. 20 
6 Towuoas Ta Onweta evarrioy avTOU KTA., 
compared with xiii. 14 mAava rovs 
katotkovvras emi ths yas dua Ta oNpeta 
& €866n ait rroijoat évartov Tov Onpiov. 
The evdorpopyrns, then, is the false 
spiritual power which made common 
cause with the temporal power in doing 
Satan’s work; cf. xiii. 11 ff., notes. 
Professor Ramsay (Letters to the 
Seven Churches, pp. 97, 101 ff.) holds 
that the Second Beast and the False 
Prophet are to be distinguished, and 
that the former is “the Province of 
Asia in its double aspect of civil and re- 
ligious administration,” and the latter 
“some definite person who exercised 
most influence in some part of Asia 
and was the leading spirit in per- 
forming the miracles and signs...as 
real as the prophetess of Thyatira.” 
He suggests the name of Apollonius 
of Tyana. But (1) the book itself 
identifies the False Prophet with the 
Second Beast; (2) an individual could 
scarcely be placed in the same cate- 
gory with the Dragon and the Beast. 
On the other hand it is not impossible 
that such a person as Apollonius was 
in the mind of the Seer when he 
described the pagan priesthood and 
its influence as 6 Wevdorpodyrns ; it 
was through such men that their power 
over the people of Asia was secured, 
See Introduction, p. xci. f. 
Vevdorpoprrns, 2 LXX. rendering of 
N32 in Zech. xiii. 2, and frequently 
in Jeremiah, is used in the N.T. of 
pretenders to inspiration, or persons 
Satanically inspired, whether before 
or after Christ (Mt. vii. 15, Me. xiii. 
22, note, Le. vi. 26, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 1 Jo. 
iv. 1; ef. Didache xi. 9). The nearest 
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parallel to the Apocalyptic use of the 
term is found in Acts xiii. 6 d8pa rua 
payor Yrevdorpopyrny "Iovdaiov, 6 Svopa 
Bapijcovs. “O evdorp., like 6 dyti- 
xptoros (1 Jo. ii. 22, iv. 3, 2 Jo. 7), 
covers a whole class—magic-vendors, 
religious impostors, fanatics, whether 
deceivers or deceived, regarded as 
persons who falsely interpret the 
Mind of God. True religion has no 
worse enemies, and Satan no better 
allies. 

IIvevpara rpia dxddapra, os Barpayou. 
Three unclean spirits came forth out 
of the mouths of the three evil powers, 
one from each. The mouth as the 
organ of speech, the chief source of 
human influence, is frequently in the 
Apoe. the instrument of good or evil; 
Chet. TOG x, U5. 25): Ix 57, XE 5, 
xii. 15. The metaphor is specially 
appropriate here in view of the double 
sense of mvevdpa (cf. 2 Th. ii. 8 ro 
mvevpatt Tov oTdparos avtod); the 
three hostile powers breathed forth 
evil influences. On mvedpua axdbaprov 
see Mc. i 23 ff. note, iii. 11, v. 2 ff, 
Acts y. 16, viii. 7. Christ expelled 
unclean spirits, but His enemies send 
them forth, the False Prophet not 
less than the Dragon or the Beast; 
cf. Zech. xili. 2 rovs yevdorpodpnras 
Kat TO TvEevpa TO akdOaprov. ‘Qs Ba- 
tpaxot: to the Seer the spirits took 
the form of frogs—a reference perhaps 
to the Hgyptian plague (Ex. viii. 5 
(1) ff., Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 45, civ. (cv.) 
30, Sap. xix. 10), with a side glance 
at the law of clean and unclean 
animals (Ley. xi. 10ff.). Of Andreas: 
Barpayous...d1a 7d iddes adray kal 
BopBopades Kat axadaprov. Philo ex- 
plains the frogs of Egypt as ‘idle 
fancies’: (de sacr. Abelis et Caini 69 
ais dyrixous dd€ats, Aéyw dé Barpayors, 
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meabels Axov Kal Wéodov epnyoy kai 
kevov mpaypdrwy dmoredotcats); to St 
John they are worse, the symbols of 
impureimpulses. Artemidorus comes 
nearer to our writer: ii. 15 Barpayou 
d€ dvdpas yontas Kai Bapodsyous mpo- 
onpaivovor. The ceaseless, aimless, 
BpexexexeE xoa& xoa€ of the frog 
often referred to by ancient commen- 
tators (cf. Aug. in Ps. Ixxvii. § 27 
“rana est loquacissima vanitas”) 
seems to be beside the mark in 
this context. On c¢iSov...mvevpara... 
os Bdarpaxor see Benson, Apocalypse, 
p. 145 f. 

14. elow yap mvedpata Sapovior 
«t\.] A parenthesis which justifies 
dxdOapta, @s Bdrpayo.: ‘unclean, for 
they are daemon-spirits’; cf. 1 Tim. 
iv. I mpooéxovtes mvevpact mAdvots Kal 
didackariats Saypoviwrv. The sequence 
is resumed at zowodvta onpeia, Which is 
to be taken with mvevpara rpia, ‘I saw 
three spirits issuing forth...working 
signs. Sypetov is characteristically 
though by no means exclusively Johan- 
nine, while répas is used in this group 
of writings but once and dvvayis= 
‘miracle’ not at all. The false prophet 
of the O.T. offered onpeta in proof of 
his mission (Deut. xiii. 1 (2)), and the 
Church was warned to expect such 
tokens from latter-day impostors (Mc. 
xiii, :225 2) Th i 9), Krom’ ‘the 
magicians who withstood Moses be- 
fore Pharaoh down to such products 
of the first century as Simon Magus 
and Apollonius, pretenders to spirit- 
ual powers had claimed to work 
signs, which the belief of the age 
attributed to superhuman influence, 
though the wonders themselves were 
due to such causes as sleight of 
hand and yentriloquism: cf. xiii. 13 f., 
notes. 
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“A éxmopeverar emt Tous Bacudeis KTA. 
While the Kings from the Hast, 
represented by the Parthian enemies 
of Rome, are ready to move westwards 
as soon as the obstacle to their 
progress is removed, the other rulers 
of the world are roused to action by 
impulses from without—the unclean 
spirits of the Beast and the False 
Prophet, the lust of power, and the 
bitterness of a false religion con- 
tending with the true. And behind 
these forces which make for war, the 
Apocalyptist discovers another which 
comes directly from the Dragon, who 
breathes forth the very spirit of 
antagonism to God and His Christ. 
There have been times when nations 
have been seized by a passion for war 
which the historian can but imper- 
fectly explain. It is such an epoch 
that the Seer foresees, but one which, 
unlike any that has come before it, 
will involve the whole world in war. 
‘H oikoupévn ody (ef. iii. 10, xii. 9) is 
perhaps wider than the simple 7 
oikoupnévn (Le. ii. 1, Acts xvii. 6, xix. 
27, xxiv. 5)—not the Empire only, 
but the world, so far as the concep- 
tion could be grasped at the end of 
the first century. 


a > A 
guvayayety avtovs cis Tov mé\epov 


THis muepas xrA.] The Greek com- 


mentators interpret this of an inter- 
necine struggle between the Kings; 
ef. Arethas : mpos rov cardé\Andov ovy- 
kpotjaat moAeuov—a remark which 
he justifies by quoting Me. xiii. 8 
eyepOnoerar yap eOvos ém Ovos Kab 
Baowdeia eri Bacwrciav. On the other 
hand ouvayayeiy points to Ps. ii. 2 


mapéotnoav of Baatreis THS ys Kat 
of dpxovres cvvnxOnoav emt rd avTo 
kata Tov Kupiov Kal Kata Tov xptoToU 
avrov, and tis juépas...rov Oeov leads 
to the same conclusion; the war is 
directed against Heaven, and it will 
culminate in the final triumph of 
God. But if so, is this the battle 
which is described in xvii. 14 and in 
xix. 19? Probably it is, for the Sixth 
Bowl does not open the campaign, 
but merely marshals the forces and 
places them on the battlefield. The 
Seer sees the whole process fore- 
shortened, and he expresses it in the 
terms of his own age; the expected 
Parthian invasion takes shape in his 
mind as the first scene in the drama; 
a general arming of the nations follows, 
and the end, which is not yet, will be 
the breaking of the Day of God. 

On tis jucpas THs peyaAns see Vi. 17, 
note ; exeivns, if genuine, points back 
to the O.T. prophecies, e.g. Joel ii. 11 
Heyadn tuépa Tov Kupiov, weyddn Kat 
emuparvns odddpa, iii. 4 mpw édOeiv 
népav Kupiov tv peydAnv kal ém- 
ava; 7. huépa exeivn is a Pauline 
synonym for the Parousia (2 Th. i. 10, 
2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8), which is also 
called [7] jyépa [rot] Kupiov [Inood 
Xprorod] (1 Cor. i. 8, 2 Cor. i. 14, Phil. 
i. 6, i. 16, 5 "TR. yo 2, ae Th. Hh 2y5 ap 
Tod Geov nuepa occurs in 2 Pet. iii. 12. 
Tod mavrokparopos (i. 8, note) asserts 
the sovereignty of God, which ‘that 
day’ will manifest; or if the writer’s 
mind reverted to the original, he may 
have thought of the hosts (MiN¥) 
which would be ranged on the side of 
righteousness and truth (ef. xix. 14). 
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15. idov pyowar ws Kearns KTA.] 
A Voice breaks the thread of the 
Seer’s report: whose voice it is there 
is no need to explain ; cf. iii. 3, note. 
Its special appositeness in this context 
arises from the fact that the Seer has 
seen the gathering of the forces for 
the war of the Great Day begin. 

Makdptos 6 ypnyopavxrx., one of seven 
paxapiopol in the Apocalypse; see i. 3, 
VepEQneKdxeO: XK. 7O) XT 7) 14. On 
ypnyopely see iii. 2, note, and on 
znpeiv, i. 3, note ; the whole saying is 
based on iii. 3, 18, where see notes. 
Thv doxnuoovrny is euphemistically 
written for rjyv aicxdvnpy (iii. 18); the 
former word is repeatedly used in 
Lev. xviii, xx. for 1), which is ren- 
dered by aicyvyy in Hz. xvi. 36, 38, 
Xxli. 10, xxiii. ro (B), 18 (B), 29. With 
type Ta iparia adrod cf. Ps.-Clem. 
‘2 Cor’ 8 T™pnoare THY oapka ayyny 
kal tiv ohpayida Gomior, iva thy Conv 
dmohaBaper. 

16. kal ovv}yayev avtovs eis... Ap 
Mayedav] The Seer resumes his 
narrative. They (the daemon-spirits) 
fulfilled their mission ; they (not ‘he,’ 
as A.V.) gathered the kings together to 
the great war, as they were sent to do. 
The Palestinian writer recognizes the 
battlefield—one familiar to a Galilean 
and a student of Hebrew history. “Ap 
Mayeddv is doubtless $7312 13: the 


form Mayedsv occurs in Jud. i. 27 (A) 
and 2 Chron. xxxv. 22, and Mayedo in 
Jud. Zc. (B); ef. Cheyne in Enc. Bibi. 
col. 3010. Megiddo, Lejjun, “which lay 
on the route of caravans and military 
expeditions from the Philistine littoral 


Ss. R. 


and from Egypt” (2b. 3011 ; cf. G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geography, p. 391), was 
the scene of a series of disasters ; 
there Barak and Deborah overthrew 
the hosts of the Canaanite king Jabin 
(Jud. y. 19 rore émodeunoay Bacideis 
Xavaay, év Cavaay emi Vdati Meyedde); 
there Ahaziah died of Jehu’s arrows 
(2 Kings ix. 27) and Pharaoh Necho 
overthrew Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 29 f, 
2 Chr. xxxv. 22; cf. Herod. ii. 159). . 
The last of these events burnt itself 
into the memory of the Jewish people, 
and the mourning for Josiah in the 
valley of Megiddo was long afterwards 
quoted as a typical instance of national 
grief (Zech. xii. 11). Thus Megiddo 
fitly symbolizes the world-wide dis- 
tress of the nations at the overthrow 
of their kings in the final war. 

But why*Ap Mayedav? The “water 
of Megiddo,” i.e. probably the Kishon, 
mentioned as the scene of Sisera’s 
defeat, flows through the plain of 
Esdraelon; Josiah met his death in 
the plain (ev TO mee M.="1 Nyp32, 
2 Chr., Zech., i. cc.; ef. G. A. Smith, 
op. cit. p. 385); no instance is quoted 
of 17312 10 elsewhere. But not to 
mention that Megiddo itself lay at 
the base of the hills which terminate 
in Carmel, the form Har Magedon 
may have been purposely used to 
bring the final conflict into connexion 
with Hz. xxxix. 2, 4 (cvvat@ ce...kat 
karaBarke oe émt ta dpn Ta “Iopanr), 
which is evidently before the writer's 
mind in xx. 8 ff. On the proposal to 
write *Ap M.="9 WW, ie. the city of 
Megiddo, see WH., Notes, p. 313, and 
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to the parallels which they produce in 
support of “Ap M. add* Ap 3.0 (Field, 
Heaxapla, ii p. 167). Syr.s- has simply 
aaXs>. The fancy of Gunkel that 
the reference is not to Megiddo but 
to an old myth, though accepted by 
Bousset and by Cheyne (Znc. Bibi, 
Zc.), does not merit serious considera- 
tion. On ’ESpaiori see ix. 11, note. 
17. Kal 6 €Bdouos é&éxeev...emt Tov 
aépa xtA.] The air which all men 
breathe (Sap. vii. 3 rov kowov dépa), 
the ‘workshop’ of the physical dis- 
turbances which affect human health 
and life, is smitten by the pouring out 
of the Seventh Bowl—a plague of 
wider significance than the smiting 
of the earth (v. 2), or sea (v. 3), or 
fresh waters (v. 4), or even the sun 
(w. 8). The seventh angel’s action 
is followed by a Great Voice which 
proceeds out of (ek) the Sanctuary, 
and from (azo) the Throne (iy. 2, note), 
and proclaims that the end has been 
reached. Téyovev, ‘it is done,’ ‘it has 
come to pass’; cf. xxi. 6 kal efméy por 
Téyovay, SC. ovrot of Aoyor; here the 
sing. refers to the whole series of 
plagues now completed, or to the de- 


cree which set it in motion ; cf. Le. xiv. 
22 Kupte, yéyovev 6 éréraéas. The Voice 
is specially appropriate in this con- 
nexion, since these plagues are “the 
last” (xv. 1); there remain no further 
manifestations of this kind. 

18. xal éyévovro dorparat ktd.| The 
usual accompaniments of a great 
visitation ; cf. viii. 5, xi. 19, notes; for 
cevopos peyas, see Le. xxi. 11, Apoc. 
vi. 12, xi. 13. Writing in a century 
remarkable forthenumberand severity 
of its earthquakes, and to men whose 
country was specially subject to them, 
St John is careful to distinguish 
this final shock from even the great- 
est hitherto known; it was olos ov« 
eyeveto ad’ ov avOpwros éyévero: cf. 
Me. xiii, 19 Odtfis ofa od yéyovev 
To.avTn am adpxis KTicews...gas Tov viv 
(see note there). The striking phrase 
is heightened by the pleonastic rm\- 
xovros (Jac. iii. 4, 2 Cor. i. 10, Heb. ii, 
3) o. oUrw peyas. Never had the earth 
been shaken by such throes as these; 
cf. Hagg. ii. 6 ére dmaé yd ceicw tov 
ovpavov kal Thy yhy Kat riv Oddaccay 
kat thy Enpdy, with the comment in 
Heb. xii. 27. 
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19. kal eyévero 7 moALs 7) peydAy eis 
tpia pepy ktA.] In xi. 13 a tenth part 
of the city falls; here the whole is 
torn asunder, great fissures dividing 
it henceforth into three parts; cf. 
Zech. xiv. 4 cytcOnoerar TO pos... 
xaos peya oodpa. In the former case 
it was Jerusalem that suffered (xi. 8, 
note); now it seems to be Babylon, 
i.e. Rome (xiv. 8, note). But Rome is 
not alone in her distress; the effects 
of the earthquake are felt throughout 
the Empire and beyond it; everywhere 
the cities of the heathen (rav edvar, 
ef. xi. 2) are shaken to their fall; 
this is no local visitation (Mc. xiii. 8 
kar& Torrous), but world-wide. 

kal BaBuAoy 7 peyahn eurycdn éva- 
muov t. Oeod xTA.| The capital had 
seemed hitherto to have been over- 
looked in the meting out of Divine 
rewards and punishments, but her 
hour has come at last; cf. Andreas: 
os €K ANOns Sid paxpodvplas cis pynpny 
éAdovoa ; Bede: “impius in memoriam 
Deo veniet, qui nunc dicit in corde 
suo Oblitus est Deus.” The mills of 
God, if they grind slowly, are never 
stopped except by human repentance; 
cf. Jer. xxxvil. (XxXx.) 24 ov pr dro- 
otpapy opy) Oupov Kupiov gos moujon. 
MynoOjva, prno Once Oa, passive, oc- 
cur in Ezekiel (iii. 20 08 py pvncOdow 
ai Stxatoovvat avrov, XVili. 22, 24, XXxXill. 
16 (A)), and the construction is imi- 
tated in Acts x. 31 ai éAenpoovvat cou 
epyno Onoay evoreov Tov Oeod ; in Sirach, 


20 OM Kar 1° x | ovx evpeOnoar] pr Kar 28 79 


middle and passive are used in con- 
secutive lines (xvi. 17: py elmys Ore 
Amd Kupiov KpuBnoopar py é€& trvous 
ris pov punoOnocerar; év had mAcion 
ov py pvnoOo). Dr Gwynn ‘observes 
that both the Syriac versions have 
hasah<, “a rare use of this form 
in passive sense,” corresponding to the 
rare €uvnc On (passive). With éuvyoOn... 
Sodvat, compare xi. 18 FAGev...6 Katpos... 
Sovvat Tov po Bor, XVI. Q ov prerevonoav 
Sodva adr@ do£av. 

It is interesting to find Arethas 
writing in the tenth century: Ba®v- 
Adva ov THY “Pdpny éyw Thy madrady... 
ov Tov dmavTa kKOgpoY...AelTeTaL ov 
érépay vmovoeiy BaBvAeva...kat ris 
avtn ; ovK GAA 7) 1 Kovoraytivov. Hach 
age has its Babylon which seems to 
call for Divine intervention. 

20, Kal maca vijoos épuyey xkrA.] 
The Seer resumes from v. 18 his ac- 
count of the effects produced by the 
Seventh Bowl. The words recall vi. 
14 mav dpos Kal vncos éx raév Torey 
avtav exw Onoav, where see note. Ovy 
evpeOnaay (=IN¥1D3 xd, cf. 1 Regn. 
xiii, 22, Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 36, Jer. 
xlviii. (xli.) 8); compare cc. y. 4, 
xii. 8, xiv. 5, xviii. 21 ff. Fora parallel 
to the whole verse see c. xx. 11 épuyev 
1) yi] Kal 6 ovpavos, Kal Toros ovx evpEOn 
avrots. 

21. Kat yadala peyaAn os Tadavriaia 
xaraBaivee xtA.| In the seventh 
Egyptian plague there fell a hail rodd7 
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aodpa, res TotavTn ov yeyovev év Ai- 
yiar@(Ex.ix.24). So in the great battle 
of the Bethhorons a hailstorm decided 
the issue (Jos. x. 11 Kupios éméppiev 
adrois Nidous xaNdtns ex Tov ovpavod... 
kal éyévovto meious of amobavovres dia 
rovs Aidous Tis x. i) ovs dméxreway of 
viol “IopayA payxaipa). Thus a great 
hail became the symbol of Divine 
wrath against the foes of Israel; cf. 
Isa. xxviii 2 (Sod toyupov Kal oxKAnpov 
6 Ovpos Kupiov, és yddala Kxaradepo- 
perm; Hz. xxxvili. 22 xpi avrov... 
NiOors yaddtns; Sap. v. 22 ek mer- 
poBorov Oufod mAnpes pipioovrac 
xarata. A yddala peyddn followed the 
Seventh Trumpet (xi. 19), but that 
which came with the outpouring of 
the Seventh Bowl was os radavriaia, 
grando ingens talenti ponderis 
(Prim.), each stone about the weight of 
a talent. Tddaproy in the Lxx. almost 
invariably represents 133, a round 
weight ranging from 108 lbs. or less 
to 130 (B.D.B, p. 505). A stone 
weight found at Jerusalem in 1891, 
supposed to be a talent, weighed about 
646,000 grains (Pal. Expl. Fund State- 
ment, 1892, p. 289 f., cited in Hastings, 
D.B. iv. p. 906). Josephus (antt. iii. 
6, 7) speaks of the golden candlestick 
as weighing pvas éxardv, and adds: 

*EBpatot long kahovot Klyxapes (8°33), 
eis S€ rH “EM vexiy peTaBadddpevoy 
yA@rray onpaivet Tadavroy, Which gives 
631,150 grains (light standard). The 
talent was afterwards regarded as= 
125 librae =631,665 grains (Ene. Bibl. 
col. 4444). Striking a mean between 
these estimates we get a talent of 
636,271 grains, Tadavriaios, though 


dm. dey. in the Greek Bible, has good 
support in the later Greek; cf. e.g. 
Polybius ix. 41. 8 joay Boeacivad 
AGoBdros, SY 6 pev eis Tahavriaios ; 
Josephus, B. J. y. 6. 3 tadavriator pev 
yap joav ai Baddopeva métpat; a2 comic 
author quoted by Pollux (ix. 53) 
ventured to speak of voojpara tadav- 
Tlala. 

A hail such as this was clearly a 
visitation on man; the weight of a 
single stone was sufficient to kill any- 
one on whomit fell. Even the Egyptian 
hailstorm killed the herdsmen in the 
open country; cf. Diod. Sic. xix. 45 
xardins dmiorov 76 péyeOos, pyaaiat yap 
énurrov, éote & Gre Kat peifous, aore 
moAAas pev olkidy ovupmimrev Oia TO 
Bapos, ov« ddtyous dé kal Tdév dvOpdrev 
adro\Avoba. But the moral effect was 
no better than under the fourth and 
fifth plagues (v. 9 f.); once more there 
comes the terrible refrain ¢8\ac¢7- 
pnoav of avOpwmo rov Gedy. Even 
Pharaoh had shewn signsof repentance 
under the hail (Ex. ix. 27), though he 
relapsed into impenitence as soon as 
it had ceased ; but the age of the last 
plague blasphemed while it suffered. 
Cf. Andreas: xara roy Bapad ecovra, 
padrov Se Kal rovtov oKAnpdrepot etye 
exeivou moos tais Oendarois mAnyais 
pakagoopévov kal THY oikeiav opodo- 
yodvros aoéBevay, avrot Kal év TO paoti- 
yovo Oat Bhaodnpotow. 

peyahn eorly 7 mAnyn adriis cpddpal 
For the position of o@ddpa ef. Gen. 
xiii. 13, Deut. xxx. 14, Jud. xii. 2, 
1 Regn. xii. 18 (B), Ps. exviii. (exix.) 
138, Mt. xix. 25, xxvii. 54, Acts vi. 7, 
and see B.D.B. s.v. TN, 
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XVII 4 =1—6. Tue Vision oF 
BABYLON SEATED. ON THE Bust. 

I. kal 7AGev els ex trav entra ayye- 
Rov krd.] Aéye pou (writes Hippolytus, 
de Antichr. 36), paxdpte “Iwavyn, aro- 
otode kal pabnra rod Kupiov, Ti eldes 
Kal qKovoas epi BaBvAwvos, and the 
reader of the Apocalypse who has 
reached this chapter reciprocates the 
desire. Twice already he has been 
told that Babylon is doomed (xiv. 8, 
xvi. 19), but the Seer has given no 
clue to the meaning of the name, and 
no description of the city or its down- 
fall These are to form the subject 
of a new revelation (xvii—xviii.) 
which St John now receives under 
the guidance of an Angel, one of the 
Seven who had been charged with 
the Plague-bowls (rév é¢xovrwv=oi 
glyov;’ ch.-xv. 1, 6, xxi 9).. For 
édddnoev per’ uot see i. 12, and for 
bci~@ oor, iv. 1; the phrase as a whole 
is repeated in xxi. 9. 

rd Kplywa ths mopyns Krr.] Cf. Jer. 
Xxviil. (li.) 9 Hryytcev eis ovpavoy 
To Kpipa auras (SC. THs BaBvAdvos). 
St John has heard the sentence 
pronounced, and is now to see it 
carried into effect. On rhs mopyns 
see xiv. 8, note; cf. Primasius: 
“meretricem vyocans, quia relicto 
Creatore daemonibus se prostituit ”— 
one reason, doubtless, for the use of 
the name, but not that which the 
Apocalyptist has chiefly in view, as 


2 emopvevoay] emomnoay Top- 


the next yerse will shew. Tas Kaby- 
pévns eri vdarwv moAdov is borrowed 
from Jer. xxviii. (li.) 12f. momo 
Kupuos & éAdAnoev ml rods KarocKovvras 
BaBvAdva, Karaoknvotvras (katackKn- 
vovoa, Q) éf’ tdacr modrdois; the 
significance of the phrase as applied 
to the New Babylon appears below, 
v.15. For xabjcOar=Karoskeiv, xata- 
oKnvody, see xiy. 6, note. 

2. pel ns emopvevoay of Baorreis 
Ts ys «rv.] Again the imagery 
comes from the O.T.; see note on 
c. xiv. 8. The clause is repeated in 
C. XVI 3; of Baowrels THs yns OF THs 
oikouperns igs an Apocalyptic phrase 
for human rulers in general, as con- 
trasted with the Iavroxparep (i. 5, Vi 
15, XVi. 14, xxi. 24); or, as here and in 
xvii. 18, xviii, 3, 9, xix. 19, for the 
rulers of territories which had been 
absorbed into the Empire or were 
allied to it, and promoted its ends. The 
rropveia of Which these kingswere guilty ~ 
consisted in purchasing the favour of 
Rome by accepting her suzerainty 
and with it her vices and idolatries. 
*EpebuaOnoay (cf. Jo. ii. 10 bray peOv- 
cdo), answers to memdrixey in Xiv. 
8; if Rome was the temptress, the 
nations and their rulers had shewn 
themselves ready to comply. Few such 
kings remained within the Empire; 
but St John is speaking of the past. 
He could remember e.g. the princes 
of the Herod family. 
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3. Kal dmnveyxev pe els Epnpov> ev 
mvevpatt] The angel-guide not only 
invites (Sedpo), but carries the Seer 
away, transporting him to the scene 
of the vision. The verb is used of the 
ministry of angels at the moment of 
death (Le. xvi. 22 éyévero 5€ dmobavewv 
Tov mrwyxov Kal amevexOnvat avrov 
imo tay ayyéAwy els Tov KoATrOV 
’*ABpadu), or during an ecstasy (as 
here and in xxi. 10): for the latter cf. 
Bel 36 émedaBero 6 Gyyedos Kupiov 
Tis Kopupfns avrov kal Baordoas Tis 
kopns ths Kehadhs avrov €Onkev avrov 
els BaBvAdva; Lv. sec. Hebr. (ap. 
Orig. in Loann. t. ii. 6) dpru éhaBé pe 
1) BTN Lov TO Gyloyv mvevpa ev pia TOY 
TPLY@v pov, kal amnveyKé pe eis TO Spos 
TO péya CaBdp; and St Paul’s jprayn 
eis Tov mapddeiooy (2 Cor. xii. 4). The 
Desert into which the Seer is trans- 
ported is not the retirement and 
solitude of the inner life (xii. 6, 14, 
notes), for he would not have found 
the vision of Babylon there, but the 
desolation of a life without God (Pri- 
masius: “desertum ponit divinitatis 
absentiam, cuius praesentia paradisus 
est”). Or possibly it anticipates the 
time when the busy suburbs and 
neighbourhood of the city will be 
left without inhabitant; cf. Isa. xiv. 
23 Onow thy BaBvdwviay épnuov. Or 
els épnuov may have been suggested 
by the heading to Isa, xxi, N¥’D 
brat, which the uxx. render 
simply ro dpapua ris épnuov. For the 
vision of the New Babylon the Seer 
is carried into a desert; for the vision 
of the New Jerusalem he ascends a 
mountain (xxi. 10, note). 

The movement took place év mvev- 
pars, i.e. in the sphere of the Seer’s 


spirit, impelled by the Spirit of God: 


cf. i. 10, iv. 2, notes. St John does not 


share St Paul’s doubt Eire ev c@pariovK . © 


olda, etre exros (%. 4 xapis) TOU ca@paros 
ovk oida (2 Cor. xii. 2). Probably he 
has in view the frequent ecstasies of 
Ezekiel ; ef. e.g. Ez. iii. 14 f. ro mvedpa 
eénpev pe kat avéaBer pe, kal emopevOnv 
év Opph Tov mvevparos pov...kal elon Gov 
eis THY alypad@oiay petéwpos, Vill 3 
avehaBev pe met pa...Kal nyayey pe eis 
“Tepovoahnp év opdcer Jeor, zal 24 
mvevpa dvehaBev pe kal Hyayev pe els 
yiv XadSaiwv...ev opdce év mvevpate 
beod. 

kat eiSov yuvaixa KaOnpevny emt Onpiov 
xoxxivov] The Great Harlot appears 
riding on a monster which, notwith- 
standing the absence of the article 
(cf. dpvie in xiii. 11), is doubtless to be 
identified with the Wild Beast from 
the Sea (xiii. 1, 14; cf. xix. 20); ie. the 
World-power regarded as an enemy 
of Christ and the Church, and ruling 
by brute force. On this the Harlot- 
city reposes; it gives her a proud 
preeminence, and carries her tovictory. 
The colour of the Beast is now seen 
to be scarlet, or perhaps crimson. 
Koxkiwos, dyed with the colouring 
matter derived from the koxkos, a 
parasite of the dex coccifera, repre- 


sents in the Lxx. nydin or WW, or 
oy nydin, nydim ww (sce the ies 


cons ae, The colour was much 
used for textile materials ; -cf. Num. 
iv. 8 érBahovow er abryy (sc. thy 
TpameCav Thy MpoKerpevyy) t iuariov ROK- 
xwov, 2 Regn. i: 24 Ouyarépes” ‘Topamn... 

kAavoate Tov evdidvoxovta v Dyas kKOKKwva, 
Jer. lv. 30. ri Trouper éav mepuBarn 
KOKKWWoY kal KoounOn Koon XPUT@ 5 
Mt. xxvii. 28 yAauida Koxkivny sepie- 
@nxav av’t@; with it were blended the 
dark blue known as vakivOwoy (Isa. 
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iii. 23; cf. Apoe. ix. 17, note), and the 
red-blue known as rop@vpa (Ex. xxxix. 
13(1), 2 Chr. ii. 7 (6)), while the white of 
the Bvcoos often completed the make- 
up (2 Chr. iii. 14, Apoc. xviii. 16). 
A thread or cord dyed with the 
koxxos was attached to an object with 
the view of arresting the eye (Gen. 
XXxvili. 28, Jos. ii. 18). Thus the 
epithet conveys the idea of splendour 
and distinction. The colour it des- 
cribes enters into the clothing of the 
woman herself (v. 4), while the Beast 
she rides is completely dyed with it. 
There is probably no reference here to 
the blood of the martyrs, or to the 
fires in which they perished; in either 
case muppés would have been more 
appropriate (cf. vi. 4, xii. 3); rather 
it is the ostentatious magnificence of 
the Empire which is represented by 
the colour of the Beast (cf. Juv. iii 
283f. “cavet hunc, quem coccina laena | 
yitari iubet et comitum longissimus 
ordo”); its name (Andreas: apornros 
kat ayptorntos kal dovixis yvopns... 
yvepicpa) is enough to indicate its 
persecuting policy. 

yépovra dvoparaBdac pypias xtra. |The 
Seer personifies the Beast and writes 
yepovta...€xovra accordingly; yéyor, 
éxov, are obviously corrections. Tépecv 
governs a gen. elsewhere in the Apoc. 
(iv. 6,8, v. 8, xv. 7,) xxi. 9), in the 
rest of the N.T. (Mt. xxiii. 27, Le. xi. 
39, Rom. iii. 14, ef. Mt. xxiii. 25 yéuovow 
ef dpmwayjs) and in the Lxx.; on the 
acc. here see WM., p. 287, and for the 
construction in v. 4, see below. For 
évopata Brac. cf. xiii. 1, note; there 
they stand on the Beast’s seven heads, 
here they cover his body. The Empire 
reeked with the blasphemous worship 
of the Emperors; not its heads only 
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but the whole body politic did this 
dishonour to the Living God. It is 
a first charge against Babylon that 
she is supported by a system such as 
this. “Eyovra xepadds émra kal xépara 
déxa, as in xiii. 1; for the interpretation 
see vv. 9 f., 12, notes. 

4. Kal 1 yur) Ay mepiBeBdrnpwevn trop- 
upody kai koxkevov ktA.] In Babylon’s 
clothing the scarlet or crimson is 
relieved by purple. The colours were 
so near to each other that the yAayts 
xoxkiyn Of Mt. xxvii. is called roppipa 
or iuariov mopdypovv in Me. xv. 17, 
20, Jo. xix. 2, 5; here they blend, but 
are distinct, as in Hx. xxvi. I moujcers 
Sexa avAaias ék...oppuvpas kal KoKkivou 
kexA@opévov. On ropdupa, “the colour 
of clotted blood,” see Mayor on Juv. 
i. 27. Andreas regards it as sym- 
bolizing the imperial power of Rome 
(koxkwov S€ Kal moppipay mepiBeBAnrac 
Os THS Nye“ovias THS Kata TavT@Y TUp- 
Boda) but mixed with crimson perhaps 
it rather points like the latter (v. 3, 
note) to the luxurious living of the 
metropolis (cf. Le. xvi. 19) than to its 
being the seat of empire. St John 
shares the old Roman dislike of rich 
attire: cf. Juv. xiv. 187 ff “pere- 
grina ignotaque nobis | ad _scelus 
atque nefas, quaecumque est, purpura 
ducit.” 

The whole passage was used by the 
Carthaginian Fathers of the third 
century as a persuasive against the 
love of dress; cf. Tert. de cult. fem. 
li. 12 “quam maledicta sunt sine 
quibus non potuit maledicta et prosti- 
tuta describi” ; Cyprian de hab. virg. 
12 “fugiant castae virgines et pudicae 
incestarum cultus, habitus impudi- 
carum, lupanarum insignia, ornamenta 
meretricum.” 
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kal Kexpvoopern xpvolp krr.| Not 
content with costly and splendid 
clothing, Babylon wears all her jewel- 
lery and even gilds her person (cf. 
Ex. xxvi. 37 xpuodcess adrovs xpucie); 
she is inawrata auro—a meretricious 
display which proclaims her vile trade ; 
ef. Juv. vi. 122 f. (quoted in note on 
5). The commentators compare 
Ez. xxviii. 12, where it is said of 
the King of Tyre may \idov xpyorov 
evdédecar...xat xpvatov, but the 
Apocalyptist more probably reminds 
himself of the finery of the temple 
prostitutes of Asia Minor, or recalls the 
reports which reached the provinces 
of the gilded vice of the capital. 
Ai6w typi (7}P1 J3N) Kal papyapirats 
depends by zeugma upon kexpuco- 
pen, from which the reader must 
mentally supply some such participle 
as Kekoounuévn (Xxi. 2, 19). AiOos is 
collective, cf. xvili. 12, 16; Ai0@ Tilo 
=marti Xd. r. (xxi. 19). On papyapirar 
see xxi. 21, note, 

éxovoa moTnpioy Xpvcovy ev TH xeELpt 
avrijs xtv.] Adapted from Jer. xxviii. 
(li.) 7 mornpiov xpvcoty BaBvdAav év 
xeupt Kupiov, peOvoxoy macayv thy viv. 
From one point of view a great centre 
of heathenism and vice is a cup in the 
Hand of God, the instrument of His 
righteous wrath: from another the 
cup is in the hand of Babylon herself, 
for it is she that prepares and ad- 
ministers it (xviii. 6 ré rornpio 6 
éxépacev). The cup is of gold—another 
sign of luxury (cf. Juv. x. 26f “illa 
(se. aconita) time cum pocula sumes | 
gemmata et lato Setinum ardebit in 
auro”)—but it is full of abomina- 


tions, as the Beast’s scarlet body is 
covered with “names of blasphemy”; 
its contents contrast strangely with 
its external beauty; cf. Mt. xxiii. 25 
kabapivere TO €EwOev Tod trotnpiov Kal 
ths mapovidos, érwbev dé yépovow €& 
dpmayijs kat dxpacias (Le. ro b€ érwbev 
dpav yeyer apmayjs Kal movnpias). 
BoéAvypa, a rare word in the N.T. 
(Me. xiii. 14 = Mt. xxiv. 15,—a quota- 
tion from Daniel,—Le. xvi. 15, Apoc. 
xvii. 4f., xxi. 27) is frequent in every 
part of the Lxx., where it usually 
represents either /2Y or Pp! (eg. 
Ley. xi. 10ff., Dan. ix. 27), or HIYA 
(so with few exceptions in Deut., 3, 4 
Regn., Prov.), in the sense of cere- 
monial or moral impurity, or an object 
of idolatrous worship or an idolatrous 
rite (cf. 3 Regn. x1.6=5 tH ’Acraprn 
Bdedvypare Sid@vior, 4 Regn. xxiii. 13 
TS MoAxoA Bd. vidy ’Appovr). Both 
meanings suit the present context; 
the Bdekvypara which filled the cup 
of Rome may include both the cults 
and the vices of Roman life. Kat ra 
dxaOapta tis Tmopveias avtis lays special 
emphasis on the impurities of Rome’s 
traffic with the nations, the imperial 
and commercial relations in which she 
played the ropyy (xiv. 8, xvii. 1, notes). 

A striking parallel to a part of this 
picture is to be found in Cebes, tab.: 
opas...Opdvov tia keipevov...ep od 
KaOnrat yur}, memhacpern TO cider Kal 
mBarn pawouérn, Kai é€v TH xeupt sror7- 
ploy TL; Op@, adda Tis eotiv avrn; epnv. 
*Amdtn kadeira, pyoiv, } mdvras Tovs 
avOparrous mavéca...morites th éavris 
Suvduer...rodto dé ri éeott rd mordv; 
mrdrn, py, Kat dyvo.a. 
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5. kat él 76 pérwmoy atris dvoua 
yeypappévov] A rame written on the 
forehead may be either that of the 
person who bears it (cf. xix. 16, where 
however the name is written émi ré 
iarcov Kal émt rov pnpov), or that of 
one to whom the bearer stands in 
a near relation (cf. xiv. 1, xxii. 4). 
Here the name and style are those 
of the woman herself, and there is 
probably an allusion to a custom 
observed by the Roman wxdpvac; cf. 
Seneca rhet. i. 2. 7 “stetisti puella 
in lupanari..nomen tuum pependit 
a fronte” [but the meaning is doubt- 
ful]; Juv. vi. 122 f. “[Messalina ]papillis | 
constitit auratis, titulum mentita 
Lyciscae.” Of. Arethas: ro d€ émi ro 
péromov yeypapGar 6voua, To amnpv- 
Opracpéves Sndoi mpacoew Ta araiona. 

pvotnpiov: BaBviav 7 peydAn, 7 
pytnp xtd.] The legend borne by 
the titudus on the Harlot’s forehead. 
Mvorypcov, which stands in apposition 
with BaBvAdy kri., is used nearly as in 
i. 20 TO puortnptoy Toy émta doTépov... 
oi émra dorepes Gyyedot...eioiv, Where 
see note. The Woman on the Beast 
represents, is the symbol of, Babylon 
the Great, while Babylon itself is a 
mystical name for the city which is 
now the mistress of the world. Her 
gaily attired, jewelled, gilded person, 
and her cup of abominations, proclaim 
her to be the Mother-Harlot of the 
Earth. All the wépva: of all the sub- 
ject races are her children; all the 
vices and superstitions of the provinces 


were suckled at her breasts. The 
Lntporodss of the Empire is the source 
and fountain-head of its impurities, 
the mother of harlots, even as the 
Church is the mother of Christ and 
His Saints (xii. 5, 17). Of. Andreas; 
7 5€ prrnp [dnroi] rd THs Wuyexis 
mopvetas elvat tavrny SiddoKadov Tals 
dpxowévais modeor. The maternal 
character of Rome was recognized by 
the provincials themselves as late as 
the end of the fourth century, but 
from a different point of view; cf. 
Libanius, ep. 247 ots mapeAnpare 
Tapa Tis unTpos, ovrw yap ed mrowodvTes 
Kadetre Thy ‘Popny. 

6. kal ida tiv yuvaika pedvovcay 
€k Tov aivaros krX.] As the Seer con- 
templates the Woman, he sees that 
she is drunken, not with wine (Isa. 
li. 2 preOvouca ovK a6 olvov), but with 
blood. The dreadful conception is 
familiar to Roman writers; cf. Cic. 
Phil. ii. 29 “gustaras civilem sangui- 
nem vel potius exsorbueras”; Plin. 
HN. xiv. 22. 28 “[Antonius] ebrius 
sanguine civium”; Suet. 7%. 59 “fasti- 
dit vinum, quia iam sitit iste cruorem.” 
Babylon is drunken with the blood of 
the citizens of the City of God, the 
Saints and the Witnesses of Jesus; 
cf. xvi. 6 ata ayiov Kal mpodnraév 
e€€xear, XVili. 24 ev avr7 aiua mpopyrav 
kal dyiwy evpébn. On paprus in this 
book see ii. 13, note. The distinction 
suggested by the repeated ék rod 
aiuaros is apparent only, for the saints 
whose blood was shed were by that 
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very circumstance also witnesses to 
the Faith; but the repetition serves to 
enhance the guilt of Rome. She had 
not sinned in ignorance, for testimony 
had been borne to Christ by more 
than one generation of saintly sufferers 
in the presence of high officials of the 
Empire. For «iia see WH.?, Notes, 
Dasl71. 

kat €Oavpaca iddyv avriy Oatdpa peya] 
The Seer had been invited to see the 
downfall of Babylon; the angel had 
offered to shew him her sentence ex- 
ecuted. He expected to see a city in 
ruins. But instead uf this there had 
risen before him on the floor of the 
desert the picture of a woman gilded, 
jewelled, splendidly attired, mounted 
on a scarlet monster, drunk with 
blood. It was a complete surprise. 
Who was this woman? what was the 
meaning of the Beast? The Seer 
had lost his clue; he was bewildered 
by a vision so widely different from 
that for which he looked. An in- 
terpreter is needed, and he is at 
hand in the person of the angel 
who had undertaken to act as guide ; ; 
see ©. 7. 

7—18. THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE VISION OF BABYLON AND THE 
BEAstT. 

7. Kal elmév pow o dyyedos Aca ri 
eOavpacas; xrd.] The Angel has read 
St John’s amazement in his face or it 
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has been betrayed by an exclamation; 
and he proceeds to explain to the 
Seer the symbolism of the Woman 
and the Beast. The two belong to 
the same pvorypiov; hence ro p. THs 
yuvaixes kat Tov Onpiov, not To p. THs 
yuv. kal TO p. TOU 6. Tov Baoragovros 
airjyv: the Harlot-city is a burden 
which the Beast—the Empire—has to 
support; cf. 2 Hsdr. xxiii 15 émcyepi- 
(ovres émt Trovs dvous...mav Bacraypa. 
Tas émra xed. xat ra déxa xépara: the 
articles point back to xvii. 3, and 
ultimately to xii. 3. 

8. 1d Onpiov 6 cides Av Kal ovK ~orw 
xt\.] The interpreter begins with 
the Beast, for if the Beast is rightly 
understood, it will not take many 
words to explain the Woman. ”Hy 
kat ovc €orw: cf. Gen. xlii. 36 "loop 
ovK éoTww, Supedy ovk eoruw (3328) ; 
there is perhaps an intentional anti- 
thesis to i. 4 6 Av Kat 6 dv. The de- 
scription seems at first to contradict 
¢. xili., where the Beast is said to have 
recovered from his deadly wound 
(vv. 3, 14 7) Any) rod Gavdrou avrod 
€OeparrevOn...éxer THY mAnyhy THs pa- 
Xaipns kat €{noev). Here the Beast 
is represented as having died of his 
wound (ov« éorw), and gone down to 
the abyss (cf. ix. 1 ff., xi. 7), though he 
is about to return to life (uéAXew dva- 
Baivew ex ths aBvccov=kat mapeorat), 
before he meets his final doom (e?s 
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admo@Aciay vmayew, cf. xix. 20) On 
this apparent inconsistency see below, 
». 10f., notes. 

kat GavpacOnoovrat of KarotKodyres 
xrr.] Of. xili. 3 Kat €OavpdoOn odn 7 yi 
érigw Tov Onpiov, and see note there. 
The Seer had wondered (v. 7) with the 
amazement of a horrible surprise ; 
the world will wonder and admire. 
“Ov od yéypanrat TO dvopa xr. recalls 
xiii. 8 ob ov yéypamrat To bvopa avrod 
ev TO BiBriw THs (wns Tov apviov Tov 
éopaypevou drd KaraBodjs Kdcpou, 
omitting the reference to the Lamb 
(see note ad Joc.). 

Brerdvrav ro Onpiov xrd.] The ad- 
miration of mankind for the Beast is 
due to his vitality, his recuperative 
power, his power to reassert his 
authority when they had believed him 
to be dying or dead. An Empire 
which could endure the strain upon 
its resources and the shock to its 


prestige and authority sustained by. 


Rome during the period between the 
death of Nero and the accessicn of 
Vespasian might well earn the respect- 
ful homage of a world which makes 
success the gauge of strength and 
right. The Church alone was not 
deceived, but could foresee the end. 


BAerdvray is probably not a gen. 
absolute, but follows the case of dy by 
attraction. Ildpeora, ventura est; 
the Beast, like the Lamb, has a future 
Parousia; cf. 2 Th. ii. 8 f. amoxarupén- 
geTat 6 Gyopos...o0 ear 7 mapovoila 
kat’ évépyecay trod carava. But the 
Lamb descends from Heaven, the 
Beast rises from the Abyss; the 
Lamb comes to celebrate His triumph, 
the Beast to receive his final doom. 
The travesty is complete, and it is to 
the disadvantage of the Beast. 

9. ade 6 vois 6 éxav codiar] Cf. 
xiii. 18 de 7 codia eoriv: 6 éxwy voor 
krA., where see note. What is to fol- 
low will put to the proof the spiritual 
discernment of the hearer or reader. 
The formula d8¢ 6 vois is a call to vigi- 
lance and close attention, like 6 éyov 
ovs dkovaadre (ii. 7, etc.) ; but whereas 
6 €xywv «ri. follows the words which 
challenge consideration, 6d xrA. pre- 
cedes them. As Arethas points out, 
the wisdom which is demanded is a 
higher gift than ordinary intelligence: 
TVEVHATIKOY OVTOY TOY Eppnvevopevav 
mvevparikns godias Kal ov Koopikhs 
xpela, pyoi, mpos To vohaa Ta heyoueva. 

The interpretation now begins, but 
(as the reader has been warned) it is 
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itself an enigma, for which more than 
one solution may be found. In the 
notes which follow an attempt is made 
to offer the explanation which on the 
whole seems to be the best. 

ai érra ke@adal érra dpy eiciv] No 
reasonable doubt can be entertained 
as to the meaning of these words. The 
Seven hills of Rome were a common- 
place with the Latin poets; cf eg. 
Vergil, Aen. vi. 782 “illa inclyta 
Roma | imperium terris, animos ae- 
quabit Olympo, | septemque una sibi 
muro circumdabit arces”; Horace, 
carm. saec. 7 “di quibus septem pla- 
cuere colles”; Propertius, iii. 10 “sep- 
tem urbs alta iugis, quae toti praesidet 
orbi”; Ovid, t7tst. i. 5. 69 “sed quae 
de septem totum circumspicit orbem | 
montibus, imperii Roma deumque 
locus”; Martial, iv. 64 “hine septem 
dominos videre montes | et totam licet 
aestimare Romam”; Cicero, ad Attic. 
vi. 5 €€ doreos émtaddgov. The epithet 
éxrdadodos is freely applied to Rome 
in the later Sibyllines (ii. 18, xiii. 45, 
xiv. 108). 

drov 1 yur) KaOntra ex airay| Cf. 
0 1 ths KaOnwévns emt VSadrov moAdGr, 
v. 3 KaOnuerny emt Onpiov. Rome sits 
mystically on the waters (v 15) and 
ou the Beast, ie. the subject races 
and the Empire, which support her; 
geographically, as the seven heads of 
the Beast which carries her suggest, 
she is seated on the seven hills that 
rise from the banks of the Tiber. 

10. kat Baotdeis Extra cicow] But 
the heads of the Beast have a further 
significance: they are ‘kings’ (cf. xiii. 
3, note). In Dan. vii. 17 the four 


kings (n2%9) symbolized by the Four 
Beasts are interpreted both by the 
uxx. and Th. as réooapes Bacrdeiat, 
and this interpretation is supported 
by vv. 23, 24, where the fourth Beast 
is said to be the fourth Kingdom 
(1051 or M1912). But in the present 
passage, where there is but one @npior, 
and the kings are his heads, no such 
ambiguity can arise; if the Beast is 
the Roman Empire, his seven heads 
are Emperors. 

of mevte mecay, 6 els Catt, 6 GAXos 
otra AAOev ktd.] *Emecay, not simply 
dz €Oavor, for at death, notwithstanding 
his apotheosis, each of the five had in 
fact fallen from his exalted position ; 
for this use of wimrew cf. ii. 5. The 
vision seems to be dated in the reign 
of the sixth Emperor (but see below 
on v. 11). Putting aside the name of 
Julius Caesar, who though he claimed 
the “praenomen Imperatoris” (Suet. 
Jul. 76) was a Dictator rather than 
an Imperator in the later sense, the 
Roman Emperors of the first cen- 
tury are Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, 
Trajan. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether a writer living under 
the Flavian Emperors would reckon 
Galba, Otho, or Vitellius among the 
Augusti. If we eliminate these names, 
the vision belongs to the reign of 
Vespasian (A.D. 69—79), and probably, 
as 6 ddXos ovrw #AOev suggests, to 
the last years of that reign, when 
the accession of Titus was already 
in sight. Titus certainly fulfilled the 
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prediction drav €\Gy xrX., for he died 
Sept. 13, 81, “imperii felix brevitate,” 
as Ausonius (De ord. xii. imp. 11) 
cynically remarks. 

II. Kal TO Onpiov 6 Hv Kal ovK eorwy, 
kal avros bydoos ktA.] On 6 Av Kal 
ovk éoriy see v. 8, note. The eighth 
in the series of Fmperors indicated 
in the last note is Domitian. But in 
what sense could he be described as 
the Beast 6 jv Kal ov« got, or be 
said to be ‘of the seven’ (cf. Acts 
xxi. 8)? The ‘mystery’ reaches its 
climax here, and is not resolved by 
placing a full stop after ovk garw,, as 
WH. have done. A more promising 
key may be found in the circumstances 
of the age to which the Apocalypse 
belongs. ‘One of the seven’ had left 
a reputation which even in the last 
years of the century made his name a 
terror. Nero was the very impersona- 
tion of the Beast, the head (xiii. 9) 
which seemed to gather into itself all 
the worst qualities of the body politic. 
Nero was gone for the time (ovk éorw), 
but he would return as an eighth, the 
topstone to the heptad, a reincarna- 
tion of the Beast, a Nero redivivus 
though not in the sense which popular 
rumour attached to the phrase (xiii. 
3). Even pagan writers recognized 
the resemblance between Domitian 
and Nero; cf. Juv. iv. 37f. “cum iam 
semianimum laceraret Flavius or- 
bem | ultimus, et calvo serviret 
Roma Neroni”; Mayor (i. p. 223) 
compares Pliny, pan. 53, where Do- 
mitian is “[Neroni] simillimus,” and 
Ausonius, /.c. 12 [Titum]...secutus | 
frater, quem ‘calvyum’ dixit sua Roma 
‘Neronem.’ In Mart. xi. 33 Nero is 
supposed by some to stand for Do- 
mitian. With St John, living under 


Domitian and unable to refer to him 
by name, Domitian takes Nero’s place 
and style, as John the Baptist, who 
came in the spirit and power of Elijah, 
is called Elijah by our Lord (Mt. xi. 
14, Me. ix. 13). As late as the be- 
ginning of the third century the name 
of Nero stuck to Domitian at least 
in Christian circles ; to Tertullian he 
is not only “portio Neronis de cru- 
delitate” (apol. 5), but a ‘sub-Nero’ 
(De pall. 4). 

One question remains. How can 
the date which appears to be assigned 
to this vision by the writer himself be 
reconciled with the traditional date 
of the Apocalypse? It may of course 
be that the Apocalyptist incorporates 
at this point an older Christian pro- 
phecy, or reedits his own earlier work. 
But it is equally possible that in the 
vision of the Woman and the Beast he 
purposely transfers himself in thought 
to the time of Vespasian (0 eis éorw), 
interpreting past events under the 
form of a prophecy after the manner 
of apocalyptic writers. Hither of 
these solutions may account for the 
change of standpoint which is per- 
ceptible when the reader compares 
xvii. 8, 1of. with xili. 3, 8; see note 
on xvii. 8. Cf. Introduction, ¢. iv., 
esp. p. lii. : 

Els dmoédevay vmdye received a 
dramatic fulfilment. Domitian was 
assassinated (Sept. 18, 96), after a 
terrible struggle with his murderers. 
The tyrant’s end was a symbol of 
the end to which the Beast which 
he personated was hastening. 

12. Kal ra Séxa xépara a eldes S€xa 
Baowrels elow xrd.] Cf. Dan. vii. 24 kal 
ra déka képata avrov (SC. Tov TeTaprou 
Onpiov) déxka Bacwdeis dvaorncovrat, 
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where if the Fourth Beast be Alex- 
ander’s Empire, the ten horns must 
be explained either as the kingdoms 
which arose out of it, or the successive 
kings of one of the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, probably the Seleucidae ; 
see Driver, Daniel, p. 101 ff. The 
Apocalyptic Beast from the sea has 
also ten horns, which are crowned 
(xiii. 1 €yov képara Séxa...xal emi Tov 
xeparav avtod déxa diadjpara), i.€., as 
the writer himself now interprets, ten 
kings. These have been taken to 
represent (1) the Parthian satraps, 
who according to Mommsen were 
practically independent rulers; or 
(2) the subordinate potentates of Asia 
Minor, or (3) unknown future allies of 
the Roman Empire; or (4) the seven 
Emperors already referred to, plus 
the three who held rule between Nero 
and Vespasian. The last suggestion is 
excluded not only by the contrast of 
xépara With xedadai, but by the plain 
statement that not one of the ten 
had yet begun his reign; and the 
same objection holds against (1) and 
(2), notwithstanding Bousset’s plea 
that Baowdelav ovm@ ¢daBov was true 
of the Parthian satraps regarded from 
the Roman point of view. Far nearer 
to the Apocalyptist’s words is the 
comment of Irenaeus (v. 26. 1): “de 
novissimo tempore, et de his qui sunt 
in eo decem regibus, in quos dividetur 
quod nune regnat imperium, signi- 
ficavit Ioannes”; cf. Arethas: déxa 
Baowreis civat haow ex tis ‘Papator 
apxijs dvaotncopévous év Trois eaxdras 
xaipois. The ‘ten kings’ belong to a 
period which in St John’s time was 
still remote; they belong, as the 
sequel will shew, to the last days of 
the Roman Empire, and represent the 


forces which arising out of the Empire 
itself, like horns from a beast’s head, 
and carrying on many of the worst 
traditions of the Empire, would turn 
their arms against Rome and bring 
about her downfall It is unnecessary 
to press the number in this case; it 
has been suggested by the reference 
to Daniel (/.c.), and it is a well-known 
symbol of completeness (Znec. Bibl. 
5437) which leaves the exact figure 
uncertain (cf. ii. 10, note). With the 
indefinite ofrwes...€aBov cf. i. 7, 11. 24, 
ix. 4, xx. 4, and see Blass, Gr. p. 173. 

adda é€ovoiay ds Baowdeis krr.| The 
new potentates, though not Emperors, 
will in some sense succeed to the 
position of the Caesars, possessing 
quasi-imperial powers, which they 
will exert in concert with the Beast 
and to the detriment of Rome. With 
és Baoweis cf. i. 10 ds cadmeyyos, iv. 
6 és Oadacoa, ix. 7 ws orépavor, xiii. 3 
és eohayperny, xiv. 3 bs Bdyv Kaw, 
XVl. 21 @s rTadaytiaia; in such con- 
texts és compares without identifying; 
the ten Baoureis are not Bacrdeis in the 
same sense as the seven, but resemble 
them. Cf. Arethas: ds B., dua rd 
dveSpacrov Kal oxiades THs Bacdeias 
avrév dyciv; the remark of Bede, 
“tamquam reges dixit, quia velut in 
somnis regnant qui Christi regno 
adversantur,” true as it is, misses the 
Apocalyptist’s point. With piav dpav 
compare Dan. iv. 16 (19), LXX., dpay piay 
droaupdcas, Apoc. xviii. 10, 16, 19 pod 
dpq. Great leaders and even dynasties 
and empires have a relatively brief 
existence, as compared with the world- 
power of the Beast, though for the 
time they share his authority (ef. 
xiii. 2). 
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The ‘ten kings’ are of one mind: cf. 
® 17. Tvodpn, ‘purpose, as in Acts 
XX. 3 €yévero yvapns Tov vmoaTpéepew 
dia Maxedovias, 1 Cor. i. 10 Fre de 
KaTnpticpévor €v TH avT@ vol kal év 
TH avTH yvoun. The unanimity of the 
ten appears in their support of the 
Beast, ie. in their worldly policy and 
hostile attitude towards Christ. The 
Seer entertains no illusions on this 
point ; he does not anticipate that the 
rise of new and unknown forces will 
bring any immediate improvement; 
the Beast will remain, and the new 
powers will be his allies. With the 
old uncontracted form d:ddaow, cf. r1- 
Géaow (ene-, wepe-) in Mt. y. 15, xxiii. 4, 
Me. xv. 17; the contracted present 
6.66 occurs in c. iii. 9; see W. Schm., 
pp. 118, 121 f. Advvaywis and efovaia 
are combined, as in xili. 2; the Beast 
can rely both on the actual fighting 
power of his allies and on the moral 
force which belongs to their position. 

14. ovrot peta Tov apviov modepn- 
govow xth.| The allies of the Beast 
must be enemies of the Lamb. As 
in xvi. 13 ff., the Seer sees the kings 
gathering for battle. That is one 
certain fact—zroAreunoovow, and an- 
other is the victory of the Lamb— 
vnoet; He will conquer the hostile 
coalitions of the future as surely as in 
the past He has overcome the solid 
resistance of a great empire. The 
Seer produces his reason for this 
assurance: “for the Lamb is Lord 
of lords and King of kings.” The 
stately phrase, so familiar to us in 
Christian hymns, goes back to Deut. 
x. 17 6 yap Kiptos 6 beds nydy, odros 
cbs Tav Gedy Kal Kvptos Tov Kupioy 


(DNF 278), and is heard again in 
the post-exilic Psalms (cxxxv. (cxxxvi.) 
3 eLopodoyciobe TH Kupio Tdv Kupiwv) 
and during the Maccabean struggle 
(Dan. ii. 47 én’ ddnOeias early 6 beds 
vuav Oeds trav Oedy Kal KUptos Tov 
Baoihéwv (p220 N72) ; cf. 2 Mace. 
xiii, 4 6 6€ Bacidedvs trav Bacthéoy 
eEnyeipev Tov Ovpoy Tod ’Avrioyou ; for 
examples of the use of the title in 
ancient Egypt see Diod. Sic. i. 47 § 4 
emvyeypapOa © én avtod Bacwdeds 
Bacthéwy ’Oovparvdvas eipi, ib. 55 § 7 
Baowteds Bacthéwy kal Seamdrns Sec- 
motay Secowars (Sesostris)). In the 
N.T. St Paul (1 Tim. vi. 15) uses 6 
Bactreds tov BaciW\evoytor in reference 
to the Father. The Apocalypse, in its 
usual manner, transfers such titles to 
the Son; He is (i. 5) the dpywy réy 
Baciéwy rns yns; He is (here and 
xix. 16) kvpwos xupiay and Baoureds 
Baothéwv. The words have a special 
appropriateness if written in the time 
of Domitian; cf. Suet. Domit. 13: 
“adclamari etiam in amphitheatro 
epuli die libenter audiit ‘domino et 
dominae feliciter’...pari arrogantia 
cum procuratorum suorum nomine 
formalem dictaret epistolam sic coe- 
pit; ‘dominus et deus noster hoc 
fieri iubet’”; see Mart. y. 8 “edictum 
domini deique nostri.” If the Roman 
Emperor, a Nero or a Domitian, could 
be styled princeps, imperator, do- 
minus, the Head of the Church was 
more—princeps regum, rex regum, 
dominus dominorum ; crowned heads 
were His subjects and would one day 
be put under His feet. 
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kal murroi] Sc. wkjoovow (as R.V., 
Benson), not eiciy (as A.V.) The 
Saints will share the victory of the 
Lamb, as they have shared His con- 
flict. Oi per avrod suggests a contrast 
with (of) pera rod Onpiov (v. 12 f.); cf. 
xiv. I, 4 per’ avrov éxardv Texvepakovta 
résoapes xuAdrddes...0vT0t of dkodov- 
Oodvres TG apvig Grou av inayea. They 
are known by three notes; they are 
KAnTol, exrextol, muorot. The first two 
are contrasted in Mt. xxii. 14 modAol 
yap eiow KAnroi ddjiyor S€ ekAeKrol 5 
kAnrés stands often in good company 
(Rom. i. 1—where see note in SH., 
1 Cor. i. 2 KAnros dywos, Rom. viii. 


re tal > ~ 
28 rois kata mpodecw KAnTois ovow, 


Jude 1 rots év Oe@ marpl jyamnpévous 
kat Inoov Xpior@ rernpnévors KAnTois), 
yet it falls short of ékAexrds; to have 
been chosen by God is more than to 
have been called by Him. In order 
of time éxdoy7 precedes kAjars, “the 
calling being the outward expression 
of the antecedent choosing” (Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 1), but in the order of moral 
significance this is reversed, and kAnrés 
is followed by éxAexros. Yet neither of 
these qualifications exhausts St John’s 
description of those who have part in 
the victory of the Lamb; though on 
God’s side no failure is to be feared 
(Rom. viii. 29 f. obs rpoéyva, kal mpodpr- 
cev...ous S€ mpowpicev, rovrovs kat 
exdecev, Kal ovs éxdAecer, TovTOUS Kal 
edtkalacey...kat €dd€acev), ON man’s 
part there is no such security (2 Pet. 
i. 10 orovddcate BeBaiay vudv thy 
kAjow Kal éxdoyny toveioba); the 
climax is only reached when the 
‘called’ and ‘chosen’ are found 
‘faithful’ For mords cf. ii, 10, 13. 
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15. Kal Aéyer por Ta BOara a etdes 
krh.] A new point is reached in the 
interpretation of the vision; cf. v. 8 
Td Onpiov 6 eides, V. 12 Ta Séka Kepara 
a cides. Ata first glance the point to 
which attention is now called seems 
to break the thread of the angel’s 
teaching ; but in fact it forms a con- 
necting link between vv. 14 and 16. 
Rome’s greatest danger lay in the 
multitudes which were under her sway, 
and out of which would arise the ‘ten 
kings’ who were to bring about her 
downfall. 

The waters on which the Harlot had 
been seen to dwell (v. 1) represented 
the teeming and mixed populations 
of the Empire. Cf. Isa. viii. 7 Kupuos 
avayer ep vpas Td Vdwp Tod morapod TO 
isxupov kal TO modu, TOY Bacidéa TOV 
*Acoupiov Kat THY Sofayv avrod; Jer. 
xxix. (xlvii.) 2 idod ddara dvaBaiver 
dm Boppa, kat €orar eis yeyudppow 
katakAvgovra «tA. The Harlot-city 
sat on the brink of a seething flood 
(contrast Ps. xxviii. (xxix.) 10)—the 
polyglott races of the Empire, her 
support and strength at present, but 
if they rose, as at some future time 
they might rise, the instrument of 
certain and swift destruction. For 
the phrase Aaoi xrA. see V. 9, Vii. 9, 
XK. II, XI. 9, xiii. 7, Xivy 6; it rests 
ultimately on Dan. iiis 4, 29, iv. 1, 
Var kOu ve 20, vibes 

16. kat ta déxa Képara & cides Kat 
Td Onpiov xrd.| The fall of the City 
is to come from the new powers de- 
stined to proceed from the Horns 
and from the Beast himself, who will 
turn against the Harlot he has long 
maintained. Sudden changes from 
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fierce love to bitter hatred, familiar 
enough in private history (cf. e.g. 
2 Sam. xiii. 15), find their parallel in 
the history of nations, and the Seer 
foresees that the downfall of Rome 
will come in this way. Already with- 
in his memory the capital had been 
twice in one year (A.D. 69) the scene 
of carnage and plunder; and although 
the Flavian Emperors inaugurated 
a peace which had lasted more than 
thirty years, there were ominous signs 
of fresh trouble ; Domitian had no 
obvious heir, and his life was menaced 
by conspiracies ; at any moment Rome 
might be sacked again. But St John 
looks beyond the end of Domitian’s 
reign to a future which he does not 
attempt to fix. He has a pre- 
vision of forces within the Empire 
taking shape under the leadership 
of men who, without the Imperial 
purple, would possess Imperial powers, 
and would use them for the destruction 
of Rome. His forecast was verified by 
the long series of disasters sustained at 
the hands of Alaric, Genseric, Ricimer, 
Totila, the representatives of the 
hordes which overran the West in 
the 5th and 6th centuries; not to 
mention Jater sieges by less barbarous 
foes. No reader of the Decline and 
Fall can be at a loss for materials 
which will at once illustrate and 
justify the general trend of St John’s 
prophecy. 

With his description cf. Hos. ii. 3 


(5) exdvow avriy yuprny...cat Onow 
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avrny épnpov ; Hz. xxiii. 29 rroujoovow 
€v gol évy picet...kal gon yupvi)...cat 7 
mopveta cov emoingev tavta. The 
phrase 7jpnpopévny romoovow finds a 
parallel in ¢. xii. 15 iva avrny mora- 
podhopntroy moon. Tas cdpkas airis 
payovrat: for the metaphor cf. Ps. 
XXVL. (XXVii.) 2 ev TO eyyitew en’ eve 
kakouytus Tov dhayely Tas oapKas pov. 
Mic. iii. 3 xaréayov ras odpkas rot 
Aaod pov. The pl. capxes denotes, as 
in classical Greek, portions of flesh, 
or the muscles that compose the flesh ; 
contrast the use of the sing. in Jo. vi. 
53 ff, where the whole nature of man 
is intended, 

Kal avtny kataxavoovow éy mupi: 
the legal punishment of certain gross 
sins (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9, Jos. vii. 15). 
Compare Jeremiah’s threat, xi. 
(Xxxiv.) 22 émuotpévyw avrovs (the forces 
of Nebuchadnezzar) eis rv ynv ravrnp, 
kal moAepnoovow éx avrny Kat Anp- 
wovra avrny...kal katakavoovow avrny 
ev mupt kal Tas ToAets “Iovda, kal ddce 
auras épyjpous amo KaTotKovyTwr. 

17. 6 yap beds edaxev els Tas Kapdias 
avrov kth.| The angel anticipates the 
objection that the success of such a 
coalition against Rome is incredible ; 
the ten kings will surely fall out 
among themselves. They will not fall 
out, for their unanimity is of God, Who 
has chosen them as instruments of 
His Will; and it will continue until 
His words (i.e. those of the prophets 
speaking in His Name, cf. xix. 9, 
xxi. 5, xxii. 6) shall be fulfilled. For 
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diddvae eis (2 }D3) see 1 Th. iv. 8, 
Heb. viii. 10 (Jer. xxxviii. = xxxi. 33); 
for pia youn cf. v. 13. Thy yropny 
.avrov, His purpose, His royal decree, 
a sense which the word often bears 
in r and 2 Hsdras and Daniel, where 
reference is made to the edicts of the 
Persian kings. TedecOnoovra, cf. 
Le xviii, 31 xxii. °37, Acts: xi, 26, 
Apoe. X. 7. 
18. kal 1) yuvt) jy eides Cor 1) ods 
7} peyadn xri.| Lastly, the Harlot 
herself receives interpretation. The 
words leave no doubt that Rome is 
meant, even if doubt could have re- 
mained after v. 9. Babylon is the 
Imperial City of the world, the seat of 
the one great Empire which was left 
(7 éxovca Baowetay KTA.). Cf. Tert. adv. 
Mare. iii. 13 (cited in note to xiv. 8), 
adv. Jud. 9; Aug. de civ. Dei xvi. 17 
“ante conditam Romam veluti alteram 
in Occidente Babyloniam,” xviii. 2 
“ipsa Roma. quasi secunda Babylonia 
est.” Even in’a series of non-Christian 
inscriptions (Audollent, Defixionum 
tabellae, inscrr. 160, 161) véa BaBudody 
seems to occur as a synonym for Rome. 
But Rome does not, of course, ex- 
haust St John’s conception of Babylon. 
His vision sounds a note of warning 
which may well be taken to heart by 
any great metropolis which prostitutes 
its wealth and influence to base or 
self-seeking ends. The city of the 


Caesars was the contemporary repre- 
sentative of Babylon ; other ages may 
witness the rise and fall of other 
mistresses of the world not less mag- 
nificent and depraved. 

XVIII 1—24. Tux Doom or 
BaByton. 

I. pera tattra xrd.| The Vision of 
Babylon on the Beast is followed by 
(1) the descent of an angel who repeats 
and enhances the sentence of xiy. 8 
(vv. I—3); (2) a voice from heaven, 
which passes into a succession of 
dirges chaunted over the doomed city 
(wv. A—19); (3) a call to Heaven and to 
the Church to rejoice (v. 20); (4) the 
fall of Babylon, symbolically executed, 
and its effects described (vv. 21—24). 

elSovGd) ov dyyehovkaraBaivovrakrar. } 
The Angel of the Doom is not the 
angel who acted as the Seer’s guide 
(xvii. 1, 7,15). He comes down from 
heaven expressly charged with this 
mission (cf. x. 1, xx. 1); he possesses 
great authority (xiii. 2), to enable him 
to enforce his sentence ; so recently 
has he come from the Presence that 
in passing he flings a broad belt of 
light across the dark Earth—a phrase 
used of the Vision of God in Ez. xliii. 
2 f. (dod ddéa Oeod "Iopayr npxXeTo 
Kata Thy dddv Thy mpds dvaroAds...Kab 
7 yn e&€Xaprev (TINT) os héyyos ard 
THs dofns kuxddOev). For ék, “by reason 
of, see viii. 13, xvi. 1of,, notes. 
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2. kal éxpakev ev icyvpa hov7 
Réyov xtr.] A strong voice (cf. Ps. 
XXViil. (xxix.) 4 hovy Kupiov ev ioxvs, 
Heb. v. 7 pera xpavyjs icxupas), like 
the voice of the spheres which, in- 
audible to the ear, appeals to the 
universal conscience (Ps. xix. 3 f.); 
for the cry itself see c. xiv. 8, note. 
7Erecev is still anticipatory, for the 
actual fall is not yet; but in the Seer’s 
thought the purpose of God has been 
accomplished already. 

kal éyévero Karouxntypeov «rd.| So 
Isaiah writes of Babylon (xiii. 21 f. 
dvarravcovra éxet Onpia...cai avarrav- 
govra. éket ceupnves kat Satpovea 
éxei dpxjoovrat kal dvoKévravpol €KEt Ka- 
TOLKNOOUVTLY kal VorooToToUTW €Xt- 
vou éy Tos oixots avrov), and of Edom in 
the very similar passage xxxiv. 14 f. 
Cf. Jer. xxvii. (1.) 39 Karouxknoovow 
ivSdApara év tais vfoous Kal KarotKy- 
covow év adbtn Ouvyarépes cetpnvev (of 
Babylon) 3 Zeph. il. 14 vEpnoovTat 
ev plow avris roiyma kal mayra ra 
Onpla rijs yijs, Kat Xapauhéovres Kai exivot 
éy trois parvepacw avris kotagOnoovrat 
(of Nineveh); Baruch iv. 35 xarovky- 
Onoerar vd Sapovioy tov melova 
xpévoy (of the cities of the Exile). 
The O.T. prophets fill the ruins of 


cities hostile to Judah with saty?s 
(oye) and the Jilith; the N.T. 
Apocalyptist, while he takes over 
both the conception and the word 
dayzdva, thinks doubtless of the 
demon-powers represented by the 
idols of paganism (cf. ix. 20, xvi. 14) 
which will haunt the wrecked tem- 
ples of Rome, the scene of their old 
magnificence. The resonant karo:- 
kntnpiov may be purposely chosen ; 
contrast with karo. Saipoviev St 
Paul’s karock. tov Oeod (Hph. ii. 22). 
@vAakn, refugium (Prim.), custodia 
(Vg.), is here perhaps rather a watch- 
tower or stronghold (as in Hab. ii. 1 
émt ths pudakys pov atjoopa, Bar. 
iii, 34 of O€ Gorepes Ehappay ev rais 


§C 


pvudaxais adréyv), than a prison or cage _ 


(xx. 7); the evil spirits, watching 
over fallen Rome like night-birds 
or harpies that wait for their prey, 
build their eyries in the broken 
towers which rise from the ashes of 
the city. Mepsonuévov: Prim. Vg., 
odibilis. 

3. dru ek Tod olvov Tod Oupod ris 
mopvetas avtns KTA.] Cf. xiv. 10, xvi. 
19, notes; and on the accumulation 
of genitives see Blass, Gr. p. 99. 
Ilérrwxay has overwhelming external 
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support, but can scarcely be more 
than an early and widespread error, 
due perhaps to the proximity of 
érecev (v. 2); both the general sense 
and the prophetic wsus loguendt 
(ef. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 7, 39, Xxxii. (xxv.) 
14f.) require mémoxav. 

Two classes would be more especi- 
ally affected by the fate of Babylon. 
The ruling class had “committed 
fornication with her,” i.e. were deeply 
and often guiltily involved in the sins 
of Rome; cf. xvii. 2, note The mer- 
cantile class would suffer yet more 
severely by the fall of the city, and 
the rest of the chapter is largely 
occupied with the effect of the event 
on commerce and trade. The writer 
has in view the graphic description of 
the collapse of the trade of Tyre given 
by Ezekiel (xxvii—xxyvili.); cf. also 
Isaiah’s reference to Babylon (alvii. 
15). Allusions to trade in the N.T. 
are fairly frequent (cf. Mt. xiii. 45, 
KX 5) RXV 14, Jaci iv. 19). butt 
is only in this passage that we catch 
sight of the vast traflic which carried 
the produce of the Hast and of Hgypt to 
Italy, and found its centre in Rome. 
The merchants of the world had 
grown rich (érAovrneay, cf. iii, 17, 
note) by reason of (cf. ék tis doéns, 
v. 1) the might of her wanton luxury. 
Srpfvos in 4 Regn. xix. 28 is the self- 
satisfied, complacent, arrogance (NY, 
cf. Gwynn, Apocalypse, p. 80) of Senna- 
cherib, while in Isa. lxi. 6 Symm. uses 


otpnuacere for sSNA ¢ cf, © Tine 
II, where xataotpnuday tov xpiorov 
means apparently ‘to grow restive 
under the restrictions imposed by 
Christian discipline.’ In the present 
context orpyyay (ve. 7, 9) is probably, 
as Hesychius says, Osa tov mAovtov 
bBpitew, and orprvos is little more 
than ‘insolent luxury’ (deliciae, Prim., 
Vg.). It was by ministering to the 
heartless luxury of the capital that 
the traders of the Empire made their 
money. On the extravagant expen- 
diture of the Roman Emperors and 
aristocracy see Dill, Roman Society 
Jrom Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 20, 
32 f, 55h, 66M, 128i 177k 

4. 1Kovca adAnv hovyy €k Tod ov- 
pavod Aéyoucay krA.| The Angel’s cry 
is followed by another voice which 
comes from heaven itself (x. 4, 8, xi. 
12, Xiv. 2, 13), whether the Voice of 
God, as 6 Aads pov at first sight sug- 
gests (cf. xvi. 1), or that of one of the 
angels of the Presence, as the charac- 
ter of the whole utterance that follows 
renders more probable. “E&€Adare kr. 
is modelled on several passages in the 
Prophets which relate to Babylon, 
e.g. Isa. xlvili. 20 Oe €x BaBudGvos 
devyav ard trav XadSaiwy ; Jer. xxvii. 
(l.) 8 daaddorpi@Onre €k pécov BaBv- 
Advos kal ard ys Xadbalwv kai e£€AOare; 
xxvill. (li) 6 devyere ex pécov BaSv- 
Advos, Kal dvaod ere ExacTos THY Wyn 
adrov ; 7b. 45 e&éhOere ex pécov avris 
ads pov (the last cited words, however, 
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are not in codd. BXAQ*). Cf. also 
Isa. lii. 11 dméornte, amdortnte, €&éd- 
Gare éexeiOev, Kai dxabaprov py anode, 
e&edOare éx pécov airys. But the cry 
ZEeNGe, €EAOere, rings through the 
Hebrew history; we hear it in the 
Call of Abram (Gen. xii. 1), in the 
rescue of Lot (Gen. xix. 12 ff.), in 
the Exodus, in the call to depart 
from the neighbourhood of the tents 
of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xvi. 26). 
In this context the sauve qui peut is 
to be regarded partly as a feature 
borrowed from the O.T. models cited 
above, partly as a warning to Chris- 
tians at Rome and elsewhere to shun 
entanglement in the sin and punish- 
ment of the new Babylon; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 
14 py ylvecde Erepo(vyotvres amiaros, 
Hph. v. 11 py cvykowwveire trois épyous 
Tois dxdpmots Tod oKorous, I Tim. y. 
22 pydé Kowdver awaptiars dddorpiats. 
There is no occasion to look for any 
single fulfilment in history, such as 
an actual exodus of members of the 
Roman Church: such a precept is 
sufficiently obeyed by aloofness of 
spirit maintained in the very heart 
of the world’s traffic. As Augustine 
writes (de civ. Dei, xviii. 18): “quod 
praeceptum propheticum ita spiritua- 
liter intellegitur ut de huius saeculi 
civitate...fidei passibus quae per di- 
lectionem operatur in Deum vivum 
proficiendo fugiamus.” 

5. dre exoAdAnOnoav...dxpt Tod ovpa- 


vot] A reminiscence of Jer. xxviii. 
(li.) 9 Gru tPyytcer eis odpavdy TO Kpipa 
adths, e&npev ews trav dorpwv; this 
conception is already in Hom. Od. xy. 
329 UBpis re Bin Te oidnpeoy ovpavoy 
nket. “ExoAAn@noay dype tr. ovp., Vg. 
pervenerunt usque ad caelum ; joined 
one another till they reached heaven, 
till the ever-growing mass rose sky- 
high; for a somewhat similar use of 
kohAaoOat cf. Deut. xxviii. 60 Kal KoA- 
AnOjoovrat (IPIT)) €v cot [se. maoae ai 
odvvar Aiy’mrov], Bar. i. 20 éxoAdnOn 
eis nas Ta Kaka Kal 9 dpa, Le. x. II rov 
Kovioptov Tov KoAAnGevra nyiv, Acts ix. 
26 xohAac Oa tais pabnrais ; the exact 
construction occurs in Zech. xiv. 5, 
éveodAnOnaerar dpayE dpéav ews 
*Iao00. 

Kat éuynpovevoer o Oebs ra adixnpara 
atvtns: cf. xvi. 19 BaBuAay 7 peydAn 
épynaOn évoroy Tov Oeov. For pvnpo- 
vevew followed by the acc. see Blass, 
Gr. p. 104. : 

6. dmddore atth os Kal avry 
aréd@xev xth.] The command is 
addressed of course not to the 
‘people of God, but to the minis- 
ters of Divine justice, the yet un- 


‘trained and unknown forces which 


the Seer saw gathering for the work 
of destruction : cf. xvii. 16ff. Several 
O.T. denunciations of Babylon are in 
view, eg. Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii.) 8 
duydtnp BaBvAdvos, pakdpuos os dvra- 
rodwoe: wot TO dvramobopd gov 0 avrc- 
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médo@xas nuiv; Jer. xxvii. (lL) 29 
avrardéore avtn Kara Ta épya avris: 
KaTa TavTa Oca eToingey ToLnocaTE aUTI. 
The principle of a Divine lex talionis 
runs through the O.T., and asserts 
itself even in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt. vii. 2 év & pérpe perpeire 
perpnOnoeravpiv). Hyen for durdocare 
ta Ourda there is abundant support ; 
see the legislation of Ex. xxii. 4, 7, 9, 
and cf. Isa, xL 2 edé£aro ék xepos 
Kupiov OurAa@ ta apaprnpata avris ; 
Jer. xvi. 18 adyvranodacw dimdas 
(B®®N.AQ) ras kakias avrév. The same 
thought, that good and evil return 
upon the doer with interest which may 
reach a hundredfold, finds a place 
in Greek poetry; cf. Aesch. Ag. 537 
diumka O €ricay Lprapidae Odpaprra. 
On the vindictive spirit sometimes 
displayed by Christians under persecu- 
tion, and its relation to such passages 
as this, see vi. 10, note. 

Aumody dumda, Vg. duplicare du- 
plicia, to pay double, is perhaps 
unique, but it follows the analogy 
of kavpari¢er Oat katpa (xvi. 9), Suda 
being the acc. of content. ’Ey ro 
motnpi» KTA.: Cf. xiv. 8, 10, notes, and 
XVii. 4, xviii. 3. 

7. 60a €ddfacev aitiy cal éorpnvi- 
acev xtA.| Let her share of misery be 
proportionate to her arrogant self- 
glorification Cf. Isa. iii, 16 ff. av@ 
adv wednoav ai bvyarépes Serdv...Kat 
Tamewaoet 6 Oeds apxovoas Ovyarépas 
Zev kth. The general principle is 


affirmed continually, e.g. Prov. xxix. 
23 UBpis avOpa ramewot; Le. i. 51 
dvecxopmicey vrepnpavovs Siavoia Kap- 
dias avTov...cdovrovvras é€améorethev 
Kevous, iD. XIV. II mas 6 wav éavTov 
trarewwOnoera; here the humiliating 
loss of wealth and place is aggravated 
by acute suffering (Bacavopos, cf. ix. 5, 
note) and sorrow; the ease of luxury 
is exchanged for pain, and its light- 
hearted laugh for the gloom of 
bereavement; cf. Le. vi. 25 ovat, of 
yedavtes viv, Ore mevOnoere ; Jac. iv. 9 
© yéd@s tpav eis mévOos petatpannrea. 
The same sharp contrast is seen in 
the parable of Le. xvi. 19 ff.: @vOparos 
dé tus Hv mAOvOLOS, Kal evedidvaKETO Top- 
dvpav kal Bvocov evdpatvopuevos xa? 
npépav aumpas...kal €v TO dp... 
dvmapyev évy Bacavors KrX. 

dre ev tH Kapdia avtis Neyer KTA.] 
After Isa. xlvii. 7 ff. eiras Eis rov 
aidva €coua apyouca (1934, ch 2. 6 
nis 21D'D N233)...00 kaQtd x7pa, & pas- 


sage applied to Rome also in Orae. 
Sibyll. vy. 167 ff. at at wavr axabapre 
TOL «--xNpn «abed7 
vmep dxOas | kal morauos TiBepis ce 
kAavoerae xtX. A similar boast is 
ascribed to Tyre by Ezekiel (xxvii. 3). 
Cf. Andreas: €O0s yap rois év evduuia 
déyew, ef pn Ocios avrois mpoceorte 
PoBos OV py cadrevOG eis tov aidva. 

8. d:a Totro ev pia nuepa 7Eovow 
ai mAnyal avtis ktd.] The elation and 
self-confidence induced by luxury 
would be the direct cause (érv...dca 
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rovro) of sudden and utter ruin. The 
writer still has in mind Isaiah Lc. ; 
the prophet proceeds viv dé dove 

_ Tavra, Tpupepa, 7 Kabnpéevn, 7 memovbvia 
...qeer e€éuns emt cé [ra dvo Tadta ev 
neepa pid, arexvia Kal ynpeial...xal nee 
émt o€ am@deta...dOuvos...radatapia. 
"Ev pea nuépa adds to the pathos of 
the downfall ; cf. Seneca, ep. 91 “una 
nox fuit inter urbem maximam et 
nullam”; cf. Lucret. iii, 911 “omnia 
ademit | una dies infesta tibi tot prae- 
mia vitae.” The ‘plagues’ of Babylon, 
when they come, will make a dire 
antithesis to her present condition ; 
death, mourning, dearth will reign 
where life at its gayest and fullest has 
long prevailed. Fire will complete 
the work of destruction: cf. xvii. 16, 
note. Incredible as all this may seem, 
the Seer is assured that it will be 
realized ; Babylon had already been 
doomed, and the Judge who pro- 
nounced the sentence (0 xpivas, qui 
tudicavit, Prim.) is strong to execute 
it; cf. Jer. xxvii. (1) 34 0 Aurpovpevos 
avrovs ioxupos.. -Kplow Kpuvel mpos Tovs 
dvrwWikovs avrov. Kupios o Oeds is the 
oO. T. 7} my 9778, or the like. 

f. Kat Kravoovow Kal KoYpovrat em’ 
aitiy xt\.] The Voice now describes 
the effects of the great catastrophe, in 
the form of a series of dirges chaunted 
over the dead city by the kings (9—10), 
merchants (11—17), and shipowners 
(17—19) of the world. The whole pas- 
sage seems to have been suggested by 
Ezekiel’s dirge over Tyre (Hz. xxvii.). 


The Ophvos is begun by the kings 
of the earth, i.e. the subordinate and 
allied princes who had flourished 
under the protection of Rome: for 
ot B. THs yns see i. 5, vi. 15, and for 
their relation to the Empire, xvii. 2, 
18, xviii. 3, notes. As in Hzekiel 
Tyre is bewailed by the “princes of 
the sea” (Hz. xxvi. 16f. caraBnoovrac 
aro Tov Opovey avtay mavtes oi Apxovtes 
ék tay ebvav ths Oadacons...kat Anp- 
apovrat ert oé Opnvov kri.), so St John 
represents the vassals of the Empire 
as assembling themselves to deplore 
the fate of Rome. With a touch of 
grim humour he paints them as 
standing at a safe distance from the 
conflagration, and contenting them- 
selves with idle lamentations. Rome’s 
subjects and allies have shared her 
favours and her luxury (oi per’ avris 
mopvevoavres Kal otpnrviacarres), but 
cannot help her in the time of need, 
and are careful not to be drawn into 
her doom. Their ovai ovai is sincere 
enough, for in Rome they have lost a _ 
protectress, but it avails nothing to the 
doomed city. 

KAavoovow is for the Attic kAav- 
govrat, as in Le. vi. 21, Jo. xvi. 20; 
cf. akovow JO. V. 25, apace Jo. x. 28, 
yerdow Le. Lc. (W.Schm. P. 107). For 
the combinations kA. kat Kowpovrat cf. 
Le. vill. 52 €xAavoy d€ mavres Kal éxér- 
rovro avryy; Similarly, xxiii. 27 éxém- 
rovro kal €Opyvouy avrév. For rupwots 
see 1 Pet. iv. 12, and cf. 2 Pet. iii. 12 


ovpavol mupovpevoe AvOjcovrac; for 
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ol pet’ avbTns TropvevoayTes Kal OTPNVIATAVTES, dtTav 
10 BA€rwow Tov KaTvOY ome Tupwoews avTHS, *°aTo 
paxpobey éoTnkoTes Oia TOV poBor Tov Bacano pou 
QUTNS, Aeyoures Oval ovat, i, TONS 1 peyahy BaBv- 
Awy, 1 TONS 1 io xupa, OTL pa wpa nrvev 7 Kplous 


» lo - / \ na 
Il gov. “Kal ol EUTrOpoL THS Yyns KAalovol Kat qrevOou- 


‘ > / \ / lod 2 \ 2 / 
ow én’ avtyy, OTL TOV youov avTaV OvVdEIs ayopaCeL 
2 = \ , \ , / 
12 ovKETL, “youov xpvooU Kal dpyupoU Kat AiBov Tiysiov 
g Brerwow (-rovow 186)] wow & | rupwoews] rrwoews R* (rrp. Ke.3) 10 ovat 
semel 36 40 ter 35 87 syr&” | BaBvdwy] pr 7 35 49 87 | wea wpa] pr ev 1 38 al Ar pray 
wpay A gs | om nOev A IL Ts yns]+cou & | kAavoovrat k. TevOynoovery Q min* 
vg (syr) syr8” Hipp Ar | ex avrqv]em avtn 6 7 45 49 gt alm™'vt Ar em aurns 35 87 92 
ev auvrn A em avrous Q ep (e)avrous 36 186 ev eavrois I 79 ere cot arm | ovKe7s cum 
seqq coniungunt ACQ 95 al™ Ar om arm I2 xXpucov kK. apyupov kK. AiGouv 
Titov] Xpucouv K. apyupovy K. AiBous Timovs CP ypvaou k. apyupou kK. MOwy TiutwY Sy 


Prim 


aro paxpodey, Me. v. 6, note. “H mdAus 
7 ioxupa, ‘that seemed so strong’: con- 
trast Isa. xxvi. 1 (300 médus ioyupa, Kal 
To@TnpLov Onoer TO Teiyos Kal mepitreryos 
...7roAets dxupas karaBaheis KTA. Mua 
apa, cf. v. 8 ev ua juépa; the thought 
recurs in vz. 16, 19. 

II. kal of Siienie THs yns KNaiovow 
xtA.] ‘The kings of the earth’ are 
succeeded by the ‘merchants of the 
earth,’ who take up the dirge, weeping 
and mourning for their dead mistress ; 
for k\aiew Kal revOetv cf. ‘Me.’ xvi. 10, 
Le. vi. 25, Jac. iv. 9, and below, 2. 15. 
The second lamentation over Babylon 
is even more frankly self-interested 
than the first; the merchants mourn 
because they have lost their market, 
and there is no longer any demand 
for their shiploads of costly wares. 
Touos may be used of a load on the 
back of horse or camel or ass (cf. Ex. 
XXili. 5 TO Uro(vytov...remrakds Umd TOV 
yopov avdrov), but the more usual sense 
‘ship’s burden,’ ‘cargo’ (cf. Acts xxi. 3 
TO tAotov fv amoopritdpuevoy Tov 
yopoy) is in better keeping with the 
present context. Merchandize came 
to Rome by sea.direct from such 


ports as Seleucia, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Corinth, Alexandria, Carthage, which 
tapped the resources of the Hast and 
of Africa, and on the West from Mar- 
seilles and Spain. How vast the traffic 
was appears from hints dropped by 
contemporary writers, e.g. Pliny ALL. 
xii. 41 “minima computatione millies 
centena millia sestertium annis omni- 
bus India et Seres peninsulaque illa 
imperio nostro adimunt” ; Galen, antid. 
1.4 Tots...€v Paun katoukovow...eis nv Ta 
mavraxdbev ke KaXa Oud tavTds Erous. 
Aristides, cited by Wetstein : dca yap 
map éxaotots vera kat KaracKevagerat 
ovK €oTw ws ovK evtavda (at Rome) det 
kat TEplooevel...FavTA evravéa OUL- 
mimret, é€umoplat, vavtiNiat, yewpyiat, 
peTad\A@y Kaddpowa, tTéxvar omocat ici 
Te kal yeyévnyra...67t © Gv pn éevravda 
ioe Tes, ovK ore THY yevomevor 7 yey- 
vonevov. Such words reveal the extent 
of the loss which the commerce of the 
world might be expected to suffer from 
a sudden collapse of its chief market. 

12. youov ypvood kat apyvpou kal 
Aiov reuiov xrd.] A list of the imports 
which flowed into the port of Rome— 
(1) precious metals, marbles and gems, 
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Kal papyapitev Kat Pvacivou Kal mopdvpas Kal 
opikoU Kat Koxkivouv, Kat mav EvAov Oivoy Kai Trav 
oKevos éNepavtwov Kal av oKevos ék EvAov Tipw- 
TaTOV Kal yaNkoU Kai oiONpov Kal papyapov, Kal 13 


12 papyapirey & 35 87 95 syr Prim] papyapiras CP papyapiras A papyapcrov Q 
min?! ygeleamdemlipss peth Hipp Andr Ar | Buccwou] Buocwwv & Buooov 1 36 49 79 91 
96 130 186 al | rop@upas SCP 7 35 95 Hipp] ropdupov Q 1 6 8 14 29 186 alP430 Ar 
om A | otpixov SACPQ 7 32 130 186 al] onpexov minP!¥id gypixov 31 35 36.94 | om 
may 1° 130 | EvNov] cxevos A EvAcvov P | om ex C 18 | EvdAov] AcOov A vg aeth¥4 | ripcoy 


K. XQAKov K. otOnpov K. wapywapor Syx8¥ | om Kar wapuapou & 1 


(2) textile materials for costly clothing, 
(3) choice woods, articles of vertu, 
cosmetics, (4) food stuffs, (5) live stock, 
from sheep and cattle to slaves and 
other human ministers to the wants 
or the vices of the rich. 

Only a few of these articles of 
commerce call for separate notice. 
Sipexov, ‘Seric fabric,’ ie. silk, is 
am. dey. in Biblical Greek, for VY in 
Proy. xxxi. 22 is rendered by Bigoos, 
and #1) in Hz. xvi. 10, 13 by rptxar- 
ros; but onpixds is freely used by 
Greek writers after the Macedonian 
conquest, when silk found its way to 
the West; how abundant the material 
was at Rome in the first century 
appears from a statement of Josephus 
(B. J. vii. 5. 4) that at the triumph of 
Vespasian and Titus 76 orpariwrekov... 
xopis dtrav joav ev écOnoecww onptkais 
éorehavopéva. Sapvas. The form 
owptxds (Prim. strict) which is attested 
here by all the uncials, has some 
external support; see WH.? WVotes, 
p. 158, W. Schm. p. 46; van Herwerden 
cites oupixapiov from CIA, iii. 3513 
and siricarius from CIL, vi. 9674, 
9893. voy Ovivor (lignum citreum, 
Prim., 2. thyinum, Vg.), wood of the 
tree known to the Greeks as Qvov, Gva, 
or 6via and to the Romans as citrus, 
probably the Thuia articulata of 
botany. This wood, which was im- 
ported from North Africa, where it 
grew freely in the neighbourhood of 


the Atlas, was much prized for its 
veining, which in the best specimens 
simulated the eyes of the peacock’s 
tail (Mart. xiv. 85), or the stripes of 
the tiger and spots of the panther 
(Plin. H. WV. xiii. 96), or the seeds of 
the parsley; the colour also varied 
in different specimens; hence may &. 
Ovivov. At Rome citrus wood was 
much sought after for dining tables: 
“Seneca, Dio Ixi. 10, § 3,...had 300 
tables of citrus wood with ivory feet” 
(Mayor on Juv. i 137); but it was 
also used for veneering, and for small 
works of art, which were made out of 
the hard roots of the tree (Theophrast. 
HI, P.v.5 é« ravrns (sc. tis picns) ra 
omovoaierata oveital Toy épywr). 
*Ededbavrivoy (LXX. = 1); ivory was 
used by the Hebrews for boxes (Cant. 
y. 14), beds (Am. vi. 4), and even in 
building (3 Regn. xxii. 39 ofkov éXe- 
avrwor, cf. Ps. xliv. (xlv.) 9, Cant. vii. 
4, Am. iii, 15). It is mentioned by 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) among the imports 
of Tyre. By wealthy Romans under 
the Empire it was largely used in the 
decoration of furniture such as beds, 
couches, tables: thus Juvenal com- 
plains (xi. 120 ff): “cenandi nulla 
voluptas | ...latos nisi sustinet orbes | 
grande ebur et magno  sublimis 
pardus hiatu | dentibus ex illis quos 
mittit porta Syenes”—people cannot 
enjoy their supper unless their table 
rests on a leopard carved in ivory. 
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KWVAaUWMOV Kal auwpuov Kal OumiayaTa Kat uUpoV Kal 
i 3 Yj \ / \ ~ 

NiBavoy Kal oivoy kal éNatov Kal cEeuidadwy Kal otToy 


\ y \ / Nef. \ bd dw \ 
Kal KTHVH Kal TpoBara, Kal lL7IT7TWVY Kal pe @WVY Kal 


13 kwvapwpor (Kwan. Q* 1 6 14 38 al™ Hipp Ar)] xwvapnwpov &(Q) min® (Hipp) | 
om Kat apzwuov X°* Q x alPl ygeledem me gyrs Prim Ar | duptaparos Q 14 92 Oumiaua- 
Twv 94 vg | om Kat pupov C | om kac owov Q min®re® | rpoBara]+xac tpayous Hipp | 
mmous 95 130 syrr | om Kat pedwy me | pedwy (pardwyv 2 6 7 31 38 186 al® Ar pediwy 


14 43 92)] pedas syr 


13. Kxiwvdapwpor (}103?), according 
to Herodotus (iii. 111) a word of 
Phoenician origin, is among the 
ingredients of the ‘holy anointing 
oil’ (Ex. xxx. 24ff.), and is named 
with other spices in Prov. vii. 17, 
Cant. iv. 14, Sir. xxiv. 15. Probably 
it was not the Ceylon spice now known 
by that name, but the product of the 
Cinnamon cassia from South China 
(Enc. Bibl. 828 f.). In Roman life it 
supplied one of the cosmetics of the 
banquet; Plaut. Cure. 1. 2. 6, “tu mihi 
stacte, tu cinnamomum,” Lucan, x. 
165, “multumque madenti | infudere 
comae quod nondum eyvanuit aura | 
cinnamon.” “Apepoyv, amomum (Theo- 
phrast. H. P. ix. 7. 2, Plin. HZ. MW. xii. 
28)is another Eastern perfume familiar 
to Roman writers: ef. Ovid, Cydipp. 
xxi. 266 “spissaque de nitidis tergit 
amoma comis”; Martial, viii. 77 “si 
sapis, Assyrio semper tibi crinis 
amomo | splendeat.” As to its place of 
origin, Theophrastus (ix.7)can only say: 
of wev €k Mndelas of Oe €€ “IvSdv; Enc. 
Bibl. 145 suggests that it came from 
the cissus vitigena, a native of Ar- 
menia. On @uyidpyara see y. 8, note, 
on pupor, Mc. xiv. 3, note; on XAi- 
Bavos, ¢. Vili. 3, note. epidSadis (here 
only in N.T., but frequent in uxx.= 


nb), the fine flour imported for the 
use of the wealthy: Plin. HW. xiii. 
21 “similago ex tritico fit laudatis- 
simo.” The wheat supply of Rome 
(ciros) came largely from Egypt and 
was brought in large cornships from 
Alexandria; see Blass on Acts 
Xxvil. 6. 


Kal immov kat pedav kai copdroy, 
Sc. youov, though it is not easy to see 
why the construction should at this 
point revert to that of yoyo xpucov 
xrA., to return almost immediately to 
the accusative in cai Wuxas avOpdrev. 
Mr Anderson Scott suggests that “we 
should see here additional items which 
distinguish Rome from her O.T. re- 
presentative, Tyre”; but Tyre, too, 
had dealings in horses and human flesh 
(Ez. xxvii. 13f.). It would seem as if 
the writer merely wished to relieve the 
monotony of the long sentence and per- 
haps at the same time to throw greater 
solemnity into the last clause. ‘“Pédy 
according to Isid. etym. xx. 12, is a 
“genus vehiculi quattuor rotarum,” 
and according to Quintilian (i. 5. 5) 
came from Gaul; it became fashion- 
able at Rome, and in the third 
century, according to Lampridius, 
Senators acquired the privilege of 
plating their rhedae with silver. 
Sopuaror, mancipiorum, slaves, a use 
which is familiar to the Lxx. (Gen. 
XXXVi. 6 cw@para Tov olkov, Tob. x. 10 
odpara Kat ktyvn, Bel 32 dv0 cdpara 
kat dvo mpdBara, 2 Mace. viii. 11 én 
dyopacpoy "lovSaiwy coudrev), who, as 
the papyri shew (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, page 160), found it in the Egyp- 
tian Greek of the Delta. It was repu- 
diated by the Atticists (e.g. Pollux iii. 
78 odpara S€ amas ovx av eirors aXXa 
dotvAa ooduara), but established itself in 
the later language ; the slave merchant 
was known as & c@paréuropos (Eus- 
tath. in Od. i.), and as late as the end 
of the fourth century Epiphanius 
could write: 1 ovvyOea rods Sovdous 
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TwuaTwv, Kat Yvxas dvOpwrev. "Kal 7 dTwpa Gov 14 
~ > y lod ~ Qn jx. 
THs émiOuuias THs Vuxis amndOev ard cov, Kat 
7 \ \ N \ \ lod 
TavTa Ta NuTrapa kat Ta Nampa drwdETO dO Od, 
\ Shy ele 5) \ \ We 
Kal OVKETL OV My avTa EvpyooVoL. “oi éurropot 15 
, e ld lod 
TOUTWY, OL TAOUTHTAVTES aT avUTHS, aI paxpober 
he \ \ / ee oad ou 
OoTHTOVTaA Oia TOV poor TOU Bacavapod avTns 
13 gwuara syrr| Yuxwy 14 92 arm4 14 7 orwpa] om 7 C| om gov 1° Q 
Min?! ygeledembpss Hipp Andr Ar | 7 emOujia syr8™ Prim | ths Wuxns]+cov Q 35 87 
alP! ygeledemlipss syrr Hipp Andr Ar | ra \aumrpa]om ra XC | amwhero] amwdovro & 7 
8 Io 11 16 35 37 39 49 87 91 96 ammdOev 1 79 130 186 syr8” | evpyoovow] evpns Qt? 
min? Hipp Ar evpyoes 1 37 49 91 96 (186 -ons) arm‘ Prim + ovre Wuxas avOpwrwy 


Tow Aovmrov eurropevon 6 II 31 47 


odpara elwbe kadeiv. WVvxal dvOpdmrov 
(Prim. strangely, diversi generis 
animalia) is from Hz. xxvii. 13 
7 ‘EAXds, Kal 1 ovpmaca, Kal Ta 
Wapateivovra, ovro. éverropevovTd cot 
ev wWuxais dvépdmav (DIN WbI3), 
Though in itself this old Hebrew 
phrase means little more than ‘human 
live stock,’ it serves to draw attention 
to the serious side of the Roman slave 
trade. The world of St John’s day 
ministered in a thousand ways to the 
follies and vices of its Babylon, but 
the climax was reached in the sacrifice 
of human life which recruited the 
huge familiae of the rich, filled the 
lupanaria, and ministered to the 
brutal pleasures of the amphitheatre. 

14. Kal 4 Om@pa gov Tis émOvpias 
xtA.1 ‘And the ripe fruit of the 
desire of thy soul is gone from thee, 
and all thy rich and bright things 
have, perished from thee.’ ’Ozwpa is 
the autumn fruit, ripe for ingathering ; 
see Jer. xlvii. (xl.) 10, 12 ovvayayere 
olvoy kal dmdpav kal €Aaov KtA.; and cf. 
Jude 12 devdpa POworwpia dkapra, 
‘trees in late autumn when the fruit 
is past.’ Just when the fruit of the la- 
bour of many generations seemed ready 
to fall into the mouth, it had vanished 
like a dream ; the long desired consum- 
mation never came. The first cov may 
be taken with 7 orepa(Prim. pomorum 
tuorum concupiscentia animae), or 


with ris Woxis (Vg. poma desiderii 
animae tuae); its position in the 
latter case is not necessarily emphatic 
(WM. p. 193; Blass, Gr. p. 288). 
For durapés, nitidus, in the wider 
sense see Isa. xxx. 23 0 dpros row 
yevjparos Ths ys cov arate mAnopor? 
kal Aemapds (JY); 2 Esdr. xix. 35 
€v Th Yn Th wWAaTeia Kal Aurapa (7728) 
7 eexas évoriov avrav. Of the two 
adjectives to be distinguished here, 
Ta Neurapa is perhaps the rich and 
dainty food, ra Aaumpa the gay attire 
and costly furniture, which were the 
fruits of Roman conquests and policy. 
The Seer sees them all gone, and gone 
for ever; another summer, another 
ingathering, is not to be hoped for; 
never again will be found (ov py... 
evpnoovoL, “nicht mehr wird man 
finden”) in the city on the Tiber the 
extravagant luxury, the inhuman self- 
ishness, of the age of the Caesars. 

I5. of €umopor tovtwy, of m\our7- 
gavtes ax’ atris xtd.| The writer 
comes back to the merchants’ dirge 
from which he had turned aside in 
v. 11 in order to describe the nature 
of their traffic with Rome. ‘The 
merchants,’ he resumes, ‘who deal in 
these wares (of um. rovrwy, comp. 2. 
23 of eumopol cov) and haye gotten 
their wealth from Rome (cf. v. 3 é« 
Ths OSuvayews TOU orTpHvovs avTns 
émAovrnoav) Will do as the kings did; 
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they will stand at a safe distance from 
the city (v. 10), and pay their tribute 
of respect in similar terms.’ 

16. éyovtes Oval ovai xrd.] The 
second dirge begins as the first did 
(w. 10), and ends similarly (ore pia 
@pa krA.). But there is an apposite 
change in the description of the city; 
while to the kings Rome is simply 
7 toyvpa, the merchants naturally 
measure her by her opulence and 
splendour. For 7 mepiBeBAnpern...xal 
kexpuc@pérn see xvii. 4, note; 
Bvoowov, which finds no place in 
the earlier description, has perhaps 
been suggested by v. 12; it comes in 
here merely as an article used in the 
attire of the very rich (cf. Le. xvi. 19), 
and clearly has not the symbolical 
significance which it bears in xix. 8, 14. 

ort pla Bpa nonpweby o rTocodros 
mdovtos] This corresponds to ére 
pa wpa AOev 4 Kpiois cov in the 
dirge of the kings. *Hpnudéy might 
be more properly used to describe 
the condition of the city itself, as in 
xvii. 16 and below, v. 19; cf. Mt. xii. 
25 maoa Baoweia pepicbcica Kal? 
éautns epnuovta. But the merchants 
still think of the wealth of Rome; 
it is Rome’s money they miss and 
deplore, not the city and its people. 

17. kal mas kuBepyntns Kal mas 6 ért 
romov qAéwv xtd.] One. other class 


finds its interests gravely affected by 
the fall of Rome—the shipmasters and 
seafaring people in general; and from 
these there comes a third dirge. 
Compare Hzekiel’s lamentation over 
Tyre, xxvii. 28 f. mpos rHy Kpavyny 
ths hovijs cov of kuBepyarai cov PoBo 
poBnOjcovra, Kai kxataBjoovra, amd 
TOV TAolwy mavres of KomNAGTat Kal ob 
ériBara, Kat of mpapeis THs Gaddoons 
xt. If Rome was not like Tyre a 
seaport, and had no direct business on 
the sea, the sea-going population of 
the shores of the Mediterranean were 
not less interested in her fate than 
they had once been in that of Tyre. 
Ostia was doubtless the destination of 
most of the merchant vessels of the 
Empire; cf. Florus i. 4 “Ostiam 
coloniam posuit, iam tum videlicet 
praesagiens animo futurum ut totius 
mundi opes et commeatus illo veluti 
maritimae urbishospitioexciperentur.” 

KuBepyara (Hz. ="3h) are ship- 
masters, in contrast with vav«Anpor on 
the one hand and vadra: on the other; 
cf. Acts xxvii. 11 r@ KuBepynty Kal TO 
vavkAnp@ waddov émeibero, where Blass 
cites Plut. mor. 807 B vaitas peév 
exhéyerar KuSepyntns Kal KuBepyyrny 
vavkAnpos. It is not quite so clear who 
is meant by 6 emi rérov mrdéov. The 
rendering of Prim. omnis super mare 
navigans gives some colour to Nestle’s 
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6 émi TOToV TAEwY Kal VadTaL Kal boot Thy OdrNaToaY 
éoyaCovrat, do paxpoley éotyncav * Kal éxpaEay 18 
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ingenious correction movroy (m6|TON 
for To|TToN, an easy change; see Teat. 
Criticism of NN.T., p. 168); but it is 
perhaps unnecessary to depart from 
the well-attested romov. ‘He who 
sails for (any) part’ is the merchant- 
man who goes with his goods, or the 
chance passenger (vector); if the exact 
phrase does not occur elsewhere, it is 
approached in Me. xiii, 8 e€covra 
getcpolt Kara Tomous, Acts XXVil. 2 
peArorte mei eis Tovs Kata THY "Aciay 
rémovs, Strab. iii, 230B éy KOoATO... 
bv of mAéovres Kal Yp@pevot ToOLs TOToLS 
’ApraBpov Aiuéva mpocayopevover. Kai 
boot THY Oadaccay épyagoyra, ‘and all 
who make their living by the sea,’ not 
only sea captains and their crews, but 
the whole @adarrovpyov xal vavtiKoy 
ZOvos (Philostr. vit. Apoll. iv. 32); the 
phrase épyaterOa tiv Odkacoav—the 
correlative of épy. tiv yay (Gen. iii. 5) 
—is abundantly illustrated by Wet- 
stein, ad Joc.; on the construction cf. 
WM., p. 279. 

18f. ris duola rH rode. TH peyadn;] 
In Isa. xlvii. 10 Babylon boasts ’Eydé 


eit, kal ovx tori érépa, while in 
Hz. xxvii. 32 the exact phrase here 
used occurs in the Heb. though not in — 
the uxx.: S¥) 1) Wey w9AP Kal 
€Barov xoty emt tas Kepadds avray 
comes from the preceding verse in 
Hzekiel (kal émiOnoovow emi thy keda- 
hiv avrav yhv Kal oroddv orpdcortat); 
the exact words used by the Apoca- 
lyptist occur in Jos. vii. 6 (Lxx.). For 
xovs=5Y see Gen. ii. 7, Lev. xiv. 41, 
ete., and in N.T. Me. vi. 11 éxtwakéare 
rov xoov= Mt. x. 14 Tov Kovioprov. "EK 
Ths Tysuorntos aris, ‘by reason of her 
yaluableness,’ i.e. her great wealth, 
which gave her unrivalled spending 
power; the word is dm. Ney. in LXX. 
and N.T., but occurs occasionally in 
the later literary Greek, eg. Arist. 
eth. Nic. x. 7 Sivapépovar Tepuornre ai 
apuxal, Xx. 7 Suvdper Kal TYyscoryte TOAD 
paddov mavrav vmepexet, Lib. ep. 1557 
mpocayopev Thy TywdTnTd gov, and 
see van Herwerden, s. e. Compare 
the use of ryu7 in 1 Pet. ii. 7, where 
see Hort’s note. 
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20. evdpaivov em avtq ktd.| While 


the kings and merchants of the earth 


-and its mariners bewail Babylon, 
Heaven and its friends rejoice over 
her doom: the reverse of the picture 
drawn in xi. 10, where upon the death 
of the Two Witnesses oi karocxovvtes 
éml ths ys xalpovow em avrois Kal 
evdpaivovra: see notes there. There 
is perhaps a reference to Deut. xxxii. 
43, LXx. (cf. Intr. to the O.T. in Greek, 
Pp. 243) edhpavOnre ovpavol dua avT@... 
evppavOnre €Ovn peta Tod Aaov advrTod 
+-.OTL TO Gia TOY vidv avToU eKdiKaTat, 
kat exduxnoes Kal avramoddcet Sixny Tots 
exOpois: cf. Isa. xliv. 23 edppavOnre, 
ovpavol, ort nAénoev 6 eds Tov Iopanr, 
and Le. xv. 7, 10 xapa év T@ ovpare 
éora. Andreas: Ova Tov ovpavod 7 Tovs 
ayyédous pyoiv, 7) Tovs év adt@ €xovras 
dylovs TO moNirevpa. Ot dyrou kal of 
dmooroAot Kat of mpodpyrat, the Church 
and her two highest ministries (1 Cor. 
xii. 28 mp@rov amoarddous, Sevtepov 
mpopnras); in Xvi. 6, xviii. 24, the 
Prophets alone are mentioned. It is 
not clear whether in the present pas- 
sage the Apostles are the College of 
the Twelve, as in xxi. 14, or whether 
the word is used in the wider sense 
(ii. 2, note); but probably the title is 
inclusive. The absence of any refer- 
ence to a local ministry is remarkable 
—contrast Phil. i. 1 rots dylous...cdv 
émiokorrots Kal Sdtaxovors—but it is 
characteristic of a book which ema- 
nates from prophetic circles and is 
charismatic throughout. 


dtu expivev 6 Geos TO kpipa vpov e& 
airns| Kpiya is here, not as in xvii. 1, 
a sentence pronounced by a judge, but 
a case for trial, as in Ex. xvili. 22 ra 
b€ Bpaxéa Tay Kpyare@v Kpivovow advtol, 
I Cor. vi. 7, kpipara €xere. God has 
judged the case of Heaven and the 
Church—ipév, for in this instance 
their cause is one—against Babylon, 
with the result which the vision has re- 
vealed ; the Church is at last avenged 
upon her enemy. “E& avrjs, at her 
expense; the trial has issued in justice 
being exacted from her. On the whole 
verse Andreas well remarks: ovy os 
Xatpecixaxas dé TH Tay Traderav emipopa 
xaipovowy, aX os emiOupiay Siarupov 
mept thy Swakomny THs auaptias éxovres. 
Cf. vi. 10, xviii. 6, notes. 

21. kal jpev eis ayyedos icxupos 
«t\.] In the silence which follows 
the Voice from Heaven (vv. 4—20), a 
single angel (for eis cf. viii. 13, ix. 13, 
xix. 17; the numeral approaches the 
force of an indefinite article, but has 
not yet quite lost its proper meaning) 
represents the fall of Babylon by a 
symbolical action. He takes what 
appears to be (#s) a great millstone 
and with all his might (for he is icxv- 
pos) hurls it into. the sea, which in 
this chapter (v. 17) as throughout the 
book (e.g. vii. 1, viii. 8f,, x. 2 ff, xii. 12, 
18, xii. 1, xvi. 3f.) belongs to the 
scenery of the Apocalyptic drama, A 
ALBos pwruvos (cf. A. wvdrixds, Le. xvii. 2; 
the former adj. lays stress upon the 
purpose to which the stone is put, the 
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Oaraccav Néywv OtTws dpunuatt BAnOnoera Ba- 


BurAwy yj peyadn TOs, Kal ov mn evpeOq Er, 


22a, 22 


\ 6 ba \ ~ \ > ~ \ 
wry Kiapwowy Kat povotnwy Kat avAnTwY Kal 


2I ov pn evp. ert] + ev avrn SQ 14 92 


latter upon its fitness for the work) or 
pros (Me. ix. 42) might be one of the 
stones of a hand-mill such as women 
could work (Ex. xi. 5 rijs Oepanaivns 
THs mapa Tov pvdov, Mt, xxiv. 41 dvo 
GAnOovea ev TO pvA@), or one which 
needed an ass to turn it (uvAos druids, 
Me. éc.); the latter or even a stone 
of greater weight (uéyas) is intended 
here. The Seer has in his mind Jer. 
XXVil. (li.) 63 orate drav maton Tov 
avaywooxew Td BiBXlov TovTo, Kal 
emidnoes én avto Aidov Kal pivrers 
avro eis pécov Tov Evpparov, kai épeis 
Ovres katadvcerat. BaBvddy, kat ov p1) 
advaotp, and perhaps also an earlier 
passage, Hx. xv. 5 karédugap eis Buddy 
acet Aibos (cf. 2 Esdr. xix: 11). Com- 
pare also Herod. i. 165 pudpov otdjpeov 
KaTeTOVT@GaY Kal @yorav ji) mpw és 
Doxaiay yéew, mpiv 7) Tov vdpdby Todrov 
dwapavnvat, 
ovTe@s oppnpate BAnOnoerat BaBvrcoy | 
‘As this stone is flung into the deep, 
so shall Babylon vanish.” ‘Opynpart, 
impetu, ‘with a rush,’ like a stone 
whizzing through the air 5 ef. Deut. 
xxviii. 49 Beet epunpa derov ; i Hos. y. 
10 ém avtovs exye@ OS Tdeop TO oppnpud 
pou (Symm. vdpoxeAiav dpunpards pov), 
1 Mace. vi. 33 dmfjpev ryv mapepBodny 
év oppnpats avrns. The action sym- 
bolizes the complete submergence, the 
final disappearance of pagan Imperial 
Rome; ov py evpeOq éri—she is to 
yanish, aS Babylon had vanished in 
the time of St John; ef. Strabo, xvi. 
1073: 7 de [BaBurdy] 2 eppos 7 mohhn, 
oor er avris pn av oKrfjrai TwWa eimetv 
..7Epnuia peyadn ’otly 7 peyddn modus; 
Lucian, contempl. 23 7) Nivos pév...dro- 
odev 767...7) BaBvdrdr dé cot,..00 pera 
mond kal adrh CntnOnoomern womep 7 
Nivos. 


22 om kat 1° Nx | om Kat avAnrwy me 


22. Kat heavy KiOap@ddv kal povart- 
kav ktd.] No sounds of rejoicing, or 
of industrial life or even of domestic 
work, shall be heard in Babylon again. 
For the first compare what is said of 
Tyre by Ezekiel (xxvi. 13 catadvoet 76 
wAnOos TOY povotK@Y Gov (YY), kal 7 
dovn tav adtnplav cov ov pr axovaO7n 
éru), and of Jerusalem by Isaiah and 
Jeremiah (Isa. xxiv. 8 rémavrat evhpo- 
ovvy TupTavey...memavTat Porn KiOdpas; 
Jer. Vii. 34 xatadvow...pavyy evppai- 
vopevay kal horny yaipdvtrov, pavyv 
vupiov kal parvnv vipdrs, Cf. xxv. 10, 
xl. (xxxiii.) 9. On xiOdpa, xidapwdés, 
see vy. 8, xiv. 2, note; the avAnrns 
(Mt. ix, 23) is the player on the flute 
(>9n, av\os), who performed, often 
with the x:dapwdéds, at the festivities 
of Hebrew life (2 Regn. vi. 5, Isa. v. 
12, XXX. 29, 32 (A), Sir. xl. 21, 1 Mace. iii, 
45). Sadrmorns, a later form of ocah- 
muyktns, founded on the analogy of 
calriow, éoadmoa (viii. 6 ff.) is dr. 
hey. in Biblical Greek. The trumpet 
proper (77880) was in Jewish use 
nearly limited to religious services, 
but at Rome the tuba was heard at 
the games (Juv. vi. 249) and in the 
theatre (7b. x. 214, with Mayor’s note), 
and even at funerals (Pers. ili. 103). 
Movorxay may be songs (Gen. xxxi. 
27, Hz., Uc.) or instruments of music 
(Dan. iii. 5 f. =), but the analogy 
of KOapwdadv, avAntdv, carmioray is 
in favour of the masc., and by povorkoi 
must be intended either ‘performers 
on (other) instruments,’ or vocalists, 
R.Y. “minstrels”; cf. 1 Mace. ix. 39, 
41, where the same ambiguity exists: 
6 vuphlos ¢&pdOev...pera Tupmaver 
kal povotkay...kal peteotpadn...povr) 
povorkay avTaev eis Opivov. 
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kal mas texvitns maons Téxyns KTA.| 
The industries of the great city will 
be swept away as well as its festivities. 
A rexvirns may be an artist in metal 
(Deut. xxvii. 15, Cant. vii. 1, Acts xix. 
24, 38), in stone (1 Chr. xxii. 15), or 
even in textile fabrics (Sir. xlvy. 11). 
All the arts of civilized life are at an 
end in the new Babylon; one will 
hear no more among its ruins the 
stroke of the hammer or the whir of 
the loom ; even domestic sounds such 
as may be heard in the merest 
hamlet, e.g. the creaking and droning 
of the upper millstone as it turns 
upon the lower, are hushed for ever; 
there is no hope that they will be 
revived in a restored city. Mvdos is 
here apparently the mill, ie. the 
whole apparatus as distinguished 
from the Aidos pvdwos (wv. 21); cf. 
Num. xi. 8 7AnOov airs év TO pro, 
Mt. xxiv. 41. The dav pdrov is best 
explained as the sound made by the 
mill, and not the singing of the women 
who turn it, though the 47 émuwru0s, 
as Wetstein shews, was traditional in 
Greece. 

23. Kal dds Avvo ov pH avy év 
oot ére xtd.] Whether the streets of 
Rome were regularly lit after dark is 
doubtful : Juvenal (iii. 285) speaks of 
the brilliant lights carried by the rich, 
contrasting his own dependence on 
the moon or on the “breve lumen 


candelae” ; at a festival in a.p. 32 the 
spectators wereescorted home by torch- 
light, provided by an army of slaves; 
on the other hand Ammianus writes 
(xiv. 1, § 9): “in urbe...pernoctantium 
luminum claritudo dierum solet imitari 
fulgorem” ; see Mayor’s note on Juv. 
lic. Certainly the houses of the 
wealthy were not wanting in means 
of illumination; Jucernae and can- 
delabra of artistic forms abounded ; 
even bed chambers were provided 
with lamps (/ucernae cubiculares) 
which sometimes were burnt all night 
(Mart. x. 38, xiv. 39). But in the 
Seer’s forecast the lights of Rome 
have gone out in utter darkness. 
Even the occasional flash of the 
torches carried by bridal processions 
(Mt. xxv. 1 ff.) is seen no more, and 
with it has ceased the “voice of the 
bridegroom and the bride,” a phrase 
which is frequent in Jeremiah (vii. 34, 
XVi. 9, XXV. 10, xl. (xxxiii.) 11, cf. Bar. 
li. 23); for dwvn vuudiov see also Jo. 
iii, 29. 

Ore of Europol cov joay of peyeoraves 
xt\.] The connexion of thought is 
difficult. Are the two clauses intro- 
duced by 67: parallel, or is the second 
dependent on the first? For other 
examples of the writer’s use of dru... 
dre see xy. 4, xvi. 6 (note). In the 
present instance it seems best to take 
the first ore as controlling the whole 
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sentence, and the second as explaining 
the first. Babylon has been sub- 
merged by her very greatness, for her 
greatness has been used to bewitch 
and mislead the world, and not to 
raise and purify it. Of umopoi 
cov krA. rests upon Isa. xxiii. 8 of 
éymopot avtns evdokou, apxovres rhs 
yhs (VUS %3232,..0), and Hz. 
XXVil. 21 wdvtes of Gpxovres Kndap, 
ovrot éumcpot cov; for pey:oraves see 
vi. 15, note. Traders who could 
make Rome their market rose to 
the first rank, became merchant 
princes (vv. 3, 15), while Rome on 
her part acquired a worldwide in- 
fluence which she used for evil; 
through their traffic with her all 
nations had learnt to adopt her false 
standards of life and worship. On 
appaxia see ix. 21, note. Like Nineveh 
(Nah. iii. 4 nyoupévn happdkor, 7 To- 
Nodoa ebyvn év tH Topveia avris kal 
haovs €v Tots GapudKkors avrhs), and 
Babylon (Isa. xlvii. 12 or9@u viv ev 
rais émaoidais gov Kal TH ToAAn Pap- 
paxia gov @ epuavOaves ex vedtnTos 
cov), Rome was full of professors of 
the black art ; for the authorities see 
Mayor’snoteon Juv. iii. 77, and ef. Orac. 
Sibyll. v. 163 adda peveis mavépnyos 
ddous alavas...cdov ctvyeove “aos, ore 
appakinv érdOncas. But the word is 
probably used by St John in the 
wider sense of the witchery of gay 
and luxurious vice and its attendant 
idolatries, by which the world was 


Ss. R. 


fascinated and led astray. See xxi. 8, 
XXli. 15, notes. 2 

24. Kal év avrj aluara mpopynror 
kth.] “Ore is to be carried on from 
@. 23; a further reason for the over- 
throw of Rome was her bloodguiltiness. 
Cf. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 35. 7d aiud pou 
eml Tovs KatTotkovvras XadSalous, épet 
*IepovoaAny (see also v. 49, Heb.); 
Ez. xxiv. 6 3 wodus aipareay EBns Kd. 
The blood shed by Rome was not 
simply that of gladiators ‘butchered 
to make a Roman holiday, many of 
whom may have deserved. their fate 
(ef. Dill, Roman Society, p. 242), but 
that also of saints and prophets: cf. 
xvi. 6, xvii. 6, notes. Aluara dyioy is 
sufficiently explained by the massacre 
of 64 and the recent troubles under 
Domitian (Clem. R. Cor. 1, 5 ff.); and 
among the Roman saints who suffered 
on both occasions there were doubtless 
members of the prophetic order (Rom. 
xii. 6), not to mention St Paul who 
was a prophet as well as an Apostle. 
But the responsibility of Rome was 
not limited to martyrdoms which oc- 
curred within the city; the world 
was under her rule, and the loss of 
all lives sacrificed (eopaypeveyr, cf. v. 
9, 12, xiii. 8) throughout the Empire 
lay at her door. It is remarkable 
that the same is said of Jerusalem 
before her fall (Mt. xxiii. 35 das 
ZrOn Ef? das wav aiva Sixaov éxyvvvd- 
pevov emt Tis ys) ON aiara see 
c. xvi. 6, note. 
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XIX. 1—10. TrrumpH IN HEAVEN. 
Two HaLLELUJAH PsaLMs ; AN ANGELIC 
MESSAGE. 

If. pera ratra yKovca ws hoviy 
xtv.] The triumphant shouts which 
follow are an answer to the appeal in 
XVili. 20 evpaivov...ovpave, krA. The 
first (I—8) is the Ze Deum of Heaven 
ert rH Stxaroxpicia Tod Oeov, as Arethas 
expresses it. It comes from a ‘great 
multitude,’ which reminds the reader 
of the multitude of vii. 9, but as the 
Church is called to add her Hallelujah 
afterwards (v. 5), this first-named 
éxAos modvs is probably the Angel 
host, the pupiades dyyédov of Heb. 
xii 22, the pupiades pupiddoy kal 
xruddes xiAeadov of Apoe. v. 11. Their 
paean takes the form of a Hallelujah 


Psalm. 
The liturgical note mndon 


(<Ssal\qna, ddAnrovid (on 7 for < see 
Dalman, Gr. p. 152), allelwia) occurs at 
the end of Pss. civ., cv., CxV., CXVi., CXVii., 
the beginning of Pss. exi., cxii., and 
the beginning and end of Pss. evi., 
exiii., exxxyv., exlvi—cl. (Heb.), and 
at the beginning of a few other 
Psalms in the Lxx. which are without 
it in M. T. (cf. Intr.te O. T. in Greek, 
p. 250). The transliteration adAndovia 
must have come into use among 
the Hellenistic Jews before the 
Christian era (cf. Tob. xiii. 18 épodow 
macat ai pdpat avrijs (Sc. lepovoaArp) 
“AAAndovia, 3 Mace. vii. 13 éemiper7- 
gavtes TO adAndovia), and was taken 
over by the Apostolic Church from the 


Hellenistic Synagogue. Like Hosanna, 
this Hebrew word became familiar 
even to the most unlettered Christians 
everywhere, rather perhaps through 
the Easter Alleluia than through the 
influence of the N. T., where it occurs 
only in this passage; cf. Aug. enarr. 
in Pss. xxi. 24 “his diebus per totum 
orbem terrarum...dicitur Amen et 
Alleluia,” and for its early use in these 
islands see Bede, H. #. i. 20, ii I. 
It was hailed as a connecting link be- 
tween the worship of the Church on 
earth and the worship of Heaven ; cf. 
Aug. serm. ccly. (a paschal sermon): 
“in hoe quidem tempore peregrinati- 
onis nostrae ad solatium viatici dici- 
mus Alleluia; modo nobis Alleluia 
canticum est viatoris, tendimus autem 
per viam laboriosam ad quietam pa- 
triam, ubi retractis omnibus actionibus 
nostris non remanebit nisi Alleluia.” 
This view of the word no doubt had 
its origin in the present passage, 
where Hallelujah is the keynote of the 
heavenly hymn of praise. 

7 owtnpia kal 7 Soéa kal 1 Svvapis 
Tod Oeod nuov]| ‘Salvation, glory, and 
power are our God’s’; ef. xii. 10 dpru 
éyéveto 1) Cwrnpia...tod Geod judv, and 
the more usual form in vii. 10 (1) o. 76 
6€6 judv); On 1) cwrnpia see note on 
vii. 10. A definite reason is given for 
the present psalm of praise—the ex- 
ecution of Judgement upon Babylon 
(ore adn Brvai.. OTe Expwey ktA.). For 
adn. kat Oik. ai kpices cov cf. xv. 3, 
xvi. 7. The thought of the ae 
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doom of Babylon has been in view 
from c. xiv. 7; now at length it is seen 
_ in its realization. 

The second érz, as in xviii. 23 (see 
note there), justifies the statement 
introduced by the first. That the 
Divine judgements are true and just 
has been shewn anew by His sentence 
on the Great Harlot (cf. xvii. 1, 5, 
notes); on ékpwev see xviii. 8, 20. 
"Hres (cf. i. 7 otrwes adrov ébexévrncay, 
li. 24 olrwves ovx éyvwoay, xii. 13 Thy 
yuvaika 7ris erexev Tov Gpoeva; even 
in the Apoc. dors and és are not 
indistinguishable in meaning) épdecpev 
THY yi év Th wopveia avrns: ‘it is just 
that she who brought moral ruin 
upon the world should herself lie 
in ruins’ For the general sense 
see xiv. 8, xvil. 2, 5, xviii. 3, notes: 
for épdeipev ri yay cf. xi. 18 Scapbei- 
pac rovs SvapGeipovras thy yhv, and 
notes there; the phrase is perhaps 
suggested here by Jer. xxviii. (li.) 25, 
where Babylon is ré épos rd dieOap- 
pévov, To Stapbeipoy macav thy yy. 
The uncompounded verb is used freely 
in an ethical sense ; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 17, 
xv. 33, Jude Io. 

The grounds on which judgement 
was pronounced against Babylon are 
again rehearsed, viz.: (1) mopveta, (2) 
aiparexxvoia; cf. xviii. 23 ff. Tov 
dovAwy avrod here includes both 
saints and prophets (cf. xviii. 24)— 
the Church and her leaders. For 
éxOuKety aia €k Twos See Yi. IO; ko. 
€x xetpos Tivos is less usual, but cf. 4 
Regn. ix. 7, which perhaps is in the 
Seer’s mind: ékdccnoets Ta alata Trev 


dovAwy pov Tdv mpodyrav kal ra afpara 
mavtav tov Sovdwy Kupiov ék xetpos 
(72D) *Te(aBedX kai ex xeupds dAov rod 
oixov "AxaaG. The phrase seems to be 
‘pregnant’; written at length it would 
have run: épvoaro rods SovAous avrod 
ek THS XELpOs avTis, exduknoas €& avris 
ro aipa avrav. 

3. Kat dedrepov eipnkay “AdAndovia] 
The shout of praise ends as it began, 
after the manner of certain of the 
Hallelujah Psalms (v. 1, note); com- 
pare Miriam’s repetition of the first 
distich of the Song of Moses (Ex. 
xv. I, 21). Iteration emphasizes, as 
in Ps. Ixi. (Ixii.) 12 dma€ €dddnoev 6 
Geds, Sv0 radta nkovoa, OTe TO Kpadros 
tov Oeod; Job xxxiiL 14 év yap ro 
dra& adrjoa 6 Kips, ev d& To 
devrépw. Thus the second Hallelujah 
is not merely formal, but adds strength 
to the first, like the antiphona with 
which the later Church learnt to call 
attention to the leading idea of a 
psalm or to the thought on which for 
the time she wished to lay special 
emphasis. On the termination of eip- 
cay see WH.*, Notes, p. 173, W. Schm., 
p. 113, note, and cf. xviii. 3 méra@xay, 
xxi. 6 yéyovay ; and on the perfect see 
iii. 3, v. 7 (note). 

kal 6 Kamvos avrijs dvaBaiver xrd.] 
With the offering of praise there goes 
up, instead of incense (Vili. 4 dveBn 6 Kar- 
vos Tav Oupuapyateyv), the smoke which 
rises perpetually from the embers of 
the city ; cf. xiv. 11 6 xamvds Tov Baca- 
yirpod avrav eis aiavas aiavey avaBaivet. 
The same is said of Edom, regarded as 
an enemy of Israel, in Isa. xxxiv.9 f.: 
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éorat n yf avtis wos wicca KaLopery 
vukros Kal npuépas, Kal ov oBecOnoeras 
eis TOY aidva ypovoy, Kai avaBnoerat 6 
kamvos avtis avw. The words add a 
last touch to the description already 
given (xviii. 21 ff.) of Babylon’s utter 
collapse. | . 
kal émecav of mpecBvrepor KTA. | 
The Elders and the (ga have not been 
mentioned since xiv. 3 Now that the 
worship of Heaven is again visible 
to the Seer, they are discovered in 
the act of adoration as before (iv. 9 ff., 
y. 8, 14). As in Vv. 14 (ra récoapa 
(@a édeyov ’Aunv, Kal of mpecBirepor 
érecay kal mpocexvynoay), they assent to 
the Angels’ service of praise, saying the 
Amen to the celestial Eucharist (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16)—an attitude which agrees 
with their character as representatives 
in Heaven of Nature and the Church 
(c. iv. 4, 6, note). For duny in such a 
connexion see v. 14, vii. 12, and on the 
word, c. i. 7, note. 

5. Kal dovy awd tod Opdvov 67d Oev 
héyovoa Aivetre xtd.] In c. xvi. 17 a 
voice comes from the Throne, but é« 
Tov vaov, Which is not added on this 
occasion. Here the voice cannot be 
that either of God, or (as Bousset 
thinks) of the Lamb; in the latter 
case we should certainly have had 
T@ Oe pov, as in iil. 12, and not 76 
6. npoav. It remains that one of the 
Angels of the Presence is the speaker. 
The voice summons all the Servants 
of God, ie. the whole Church, which 
is now called to add its tribute to 
that of the Angels, the (da, and the 
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representative Elders. The call alveire 
«tA. comes from the Hallelujah Psalm 
CXXXly. (CXXXV.) I, 20 aiveire (32273) 
TO dvoya Kupiov, aivetre, SovAot Kupiov, 

..of doBovpevor tov kupiov. In the 
original mm ‘Tay are the Priests 
and Levites ‘who ministered in the 
Temple (cf. 2 of éordres év oik@ Ku- 
piov), while the nym ‘ST are the 
worshipping Israelites i in general; but 
in St John’s adaptation of the words 
their exact sense is less clear. There 
is a fairly close parallel in c. xi 18 
Sovvat Tov ptoOov Tois SovAots ov Tots 
mpopnrats Kal Tots ayiows Kal Tots do- 
Boupévots xtd.; see note there. Here 
the dodAox probably include the Saints 
and the Prophets, as in ~. 2, and if we 
read kal of pof. the latter may be, as 
in xi. 18, the unbaptized friends of 
the Church, catechumens, enquirers, 
and the like; if on the other hand kai 
is to be omitted, of go8. is merely a 
description, somewhat otiose as it may 
seem, of of SotAot adrod. OF pxpol Kal 
of peyddou, a phrase characteristic of 
the book (cf. xi. 18, xix. 18, xx. 12, 
xxi. 16), but based on the O. | TopD 
Siam) (Gen. xix. 11), and in this 
connexion perhaps on Ps, exiii. 21 
(XV. 13) Tors PoBoupévovs Tov Kiptov 
Tovs puKpods pera TaV peyddov; it 
seems here to embrace Christians of 
all intellectual capacities and social 
grades, and of all stages of progress in 
the life of Christ, even the éAdyioror 
ev ty Baowdela (Mt. vy. 19), and the 
efovdernpeévor ev TH exxAnola (1 Cor. vi. 
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4); all are included in the summons 
to thanksgiving and are capable of 
bearing a part in it; cf. Bede: “par- 
vitas non nocet ingenii cuius cor et 
lingua Domini laude repleta est.” Ai- 
veiv TS Gew is an unusual construction ; 
WM. (p. 673) compares diddoKew rivi 
in ¢. ii. 14, where see note. 

kal fxovca os paviyy bxAov ToA- 
Aod xrr.] The voice of a second great 
multitude is wafted across to the 
Seer. If the éxAos modvs of v. 1 is 
the Angelic Host, that of v. 6 is the 
Universal Church, the innumerable 
multitude described in Apoce. vii. 9. 
The sound of the collective praises 
of the Church was in St John’s ears 
like the din of a vast concourse, the 
roar of a cataract (i. 15, xiv. 2), or 
the roll of thunder (vi. 1, x. 3 f.): 
“magna vox canentium magna cordis 
est devotio” (Bede). The words could 
be distinguished. They begin with 
Hallelujah, repeated a fourth time, 
and thus they are connected with 
the triumph of Heaven. But when 
the grounds of the Church’s thanks- 
giving are assigned, an entirely new 
note is struck. It is not the doom of 
Babylon for which the Church thanks 
God, but its sequel—the setting up of 
the Kingdom of God—orr éBaoievoev 


Kuptos : ef. Ps. xevi. (xevii.) 1 6 xdpros 
éBacitevoev (12), adya\htacerat 7 Yh, 
and see ¢. xi. 15, 17, and notes there. 
The aorist looks back to the fall of 
Babylon, now ea hypothesi past (ef. 
emecev...ekpivas), Seeing in it the epoch 
of the entrance of God upon His 
Reign. The World-power has fallen, 
in order that the spiritual and eternal 
may take its place ; for the deus et do- 
minus noster of the pagan provincials 
St John substitutes the Kvpuos 6 Oeds 
nuov of the Church throughout the 
Empire, of the Saints and the Angels 
on earth and in Heaven. For Kvpuos 
or 6 xépwos in this book = 77 see i. 8, 
Ths Milly Bh TI7h DOG Ss ocak Ye Seabee 
xxi. 22, xxii. 5 f,, and for wavroxparap 
i. 8 (note), iv. 8, x1. 17, XV. 3, Xvi. 7, 14. 
“O Geds judy is used in vv. I, 5, as well 
as in 6; it is a mode of address which 
angels and members of the Church 
have an equal right to use. 

7. xalpomev kal dya\Niapev xkrh.] 
For this combination cf. Mt. y. 12 
xalpere kat adyaddacbe (Le. vi. 23 
xapnre... kat okiptncare), Ps. xevii. 
(xeviii.) 4 @oare kat ayaddcacGe kal 
Wadare: ayad\raoGa and evdppaiverOa 
are still more frequently found to- 
gether, e.g. Pss. ix. 3, xv. (Xvi) 9, etc. 
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The active dya\\:ay is used only here 
and in Le. i. 47 jyadNlacey TO mvevpa 
pov éri 7@ beg, with the possible 
addition of 1 Pet. i. 8 (WH.?, Notes, 
p. 176). For dotvar ryv dofav aire cf. 
xi. 13, Xiv. 7, xvi. 9, and for the form 
ddooper (if that is to be read) see Me. 
vi. 37, note, and W. Schm., p. 107. 

bri FAGev 6 yapos Tod dpviov «rA.] 
In these words the reason of the 
Church’s exuberant joy appears, and 
at the same time there is sounded 
the first note of transition to the final 
vision of the book. It is the manner 
of the writer to throw out hints of 
the next great scene some time be- 
fore he begins to enter upon it; thus 
"Erecev érecev BaBvdAdy is heard in 
xiv. 8, though the fall itself does not 
come into sight before cc. xvii —xviii. 
Here in like manner the Marriage of 
the Lamb is announced as imminent 
(jrGev), though a thousand years are 
yet to pass before its consummation 
(xx. 3), and the Bride is not revealed 
until we reach ¢. xxi. 

The conception of a Divine Marriage 
is deeply rooted in O.T. teaching. God 
is the Bridegroom of Israel (Hos. ii. 
19=21I pynorevoopal oe euavT@ els Tov 
aidva ; Isa. liv. 6 ovx ws yuvaixa kata- 
eAuppevny Kal dAvyoWuxov KEKANKEY oe 
6 kvpios ; cf. Ez. xvi. 1 ff.). In Ps. xliv. 
(xlv.) “expounded of the Messiah by 
the Targum and many Jewish scholars, 
e.g. Kimchi” (Cheyne, Psalms, p. 123), 
the nuptials of the King are depicted 
at length. All this imagery is taken 
over by the Gospels, and applied to 
Christ and the Church; we meet with 
the vupdios (Me. ii. 19), the wyudn 
(Mt. xxv. 1, D), the rypdov (Mt. xxii. 
10), the viol rov vupdavos (Me. Z.c.), 
the diros rod vupdiov (Jo. iii. 29), the 


yauos made by the King for His Son 
(Mt. xxii. 2 ff.), the é&dupa yapov (Mt. 
xxii. 11)—all in a clearly Messianic 
sense. Nor has St Paul failed to seize 
on this group of ideas, ef. 2 Cor. xi. 2 
jppocduny yap vas évi avdpt mapGévov 
ayy TapacTioat TO XpLoT@ ; Eph. y. 
25 ff. of avdpes, dyaware tas yuvaixas, 
xabas kal 6 xpiotos Hyamnoer THY eKKAN- 
ciav...rd pvaoTtnpioy TodTO péya €OTLY, 
éyd d€ Aéyo eis Xpiorov kal eis THY EK- 
kanoiav. St John, following St Paul, 
but with a characteristic independence 
as to detail, adopts so much of this 
symbolism as lends itself to his pur- 
pose; the marriage, the supper, the 
bride and her attire enter into his 
vision:; cf. iil, (20, xix) 6/9xcx1 2.0: 
XXL. 17; 

The nuptial festivity (yduos here, 
as in Mt. xxii. 8 f., Jo. ii. 1 ff.; else- 
where in N.T. yauor) is come (Aber, 
as in xi. 18, xiv. 7, 15, xvii. 10); the 
rejoicings in Heayen are the sign of 
its arrival; the Bride is ready, the 
Bridegroom is at hand (v.11). “H yur7 
avtod : for 7 yur’ =7 peuynorevpern cf. 
Gen. xxix. 21, Deut. xxii. 24, Mt. i 
20, Apoc. xxi. 9. Only three female 
figures appear in the visions of the 
Apocalypse—the yuvy mepiBeBAnuévy 
rov mAcov Of ¢. xii., the y. meptBeBXr. mop- 
gupovy kal Kéxkivoy of c. xvii. and the 
y. tweptBeBr. Bvoowoy of c. xix.—the 
Mother, the Harlot, and the Bride; 
the first and third present the Church 
under two different-aspects of her 
life, while the second answers to her 
great rival and enemy. With nroipacev 
éaurny cf. xxi. 2 rromacuérny os vip- 
gnv. In Eph. v. 25 ff. the preparation 
of the Bride is represented as the act 
of Christ (éauroy mapédaxev vmep avtijs, 
iva adtny Gaydon Kabapicas T@ AovTPO 
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avros éaute evdo€ov thy éxkAnoiay KTA.; 
see Dean Robinson, note ad loc.). 
Here, though no special emphasis is 
laid on éavtyjv, the complementary 
truth comes into sight; effort is 
demanded on the part of Christians, 
both corporate and personal ; for the 
latter see 1 Jo. ili, 3 dyviter éavror, 
Jude 21 éavrovs vy dydmn Oeov tnp7- 
cate, and 2 Cor. vii. I xadapiowper 
éavTous...€mtreAourTes ayioouvny. 

8. Kai €006n adtn iva wepiBadnrat 
Bicowov xtd.| A Divine gift supplies 
the Bride with the right and the 
power to attire herself as she does. 
’E66n avry (aire, avrois) is one of 
the keynotes of this Book, and occurs 
some twenty times in cc. vi—xx. The 
bridal dress—in sharp contrast with 
that of the Harlot (xvii. 4, xviii. 16)— 
is of simple byssus, the fine linen 
of Egypt; ef. the orod} Bioowos in 
which Joseph was arrayed by Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 42). For Bioowov as a 
noun see Dan. x. 5 (LXx.) evdedupévos 
Bicowa kal thy dodpiy mepreCwopévos 
Bvocive, and 7b. xii. 6f Aaympov 
xaOapov: cf. c. xv. 6 évdedupévor Aivov 
xabapov Aapmpov. 

ro yap Bicowoy ra Sixatdpara Kr. ] 
Tdp introduces the explanation ; ‘with 
fine linen, for this clean, glistering, 
byssus-made fabric represents the 
righteous actions of the Saints,’ the 
two are equivalents ; cf. 1 Jo. iii. 4 7 
duaptia €otly 7 dvopia: “sin and law- 
lessness are convertible terms” (West- 
cott). For dicaiwpa see xv. 4, note; 
ra dikadpata Tov ayiwy is the sum 
of the saintly acts of the members 
of Christ, wrought in them by His 
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Spirit, which are regarded as making 
up the clothing of His mystical Body. 
As each guest at the wedding feast 
has an évdupa yapov (Mt. xxii. 11), 
as the Saints are individually clad 
in robes made white in the Blood 
of the Lamb (Apoc. vii. 9, 14); so 
corporately the whole Church is seen 
to be attired in the dazzling whiteness 
of their coliective purity. 

Q. Kal réyec pot Tpayrov Makapior 
of eis ro Setmvov xrd.| The speaker 
is perhaps the angel-guide of xvii. 1, 
who now again reveals his presence ; 
for the form ypdyor...cf. xiv. 13. Ma- 
Kaptot of els TO Seimvoy xrA. carries the 
beatitude of xiv. 13 (waxapior of vexpot 
...wa dvarancovra) a step further ; 
rest has now ripened into high festival 
The words are a Christian interpreta- 
tion of the remark which called forth 
the parable of the Great Supper: 
pakapios dotis payerat Gproyv ev tH 
Bactheia tov Oeod—an expectation 
based on such prophecies as Isa. xxv. 
6. Cf. Mt. viii. 11 modXol...dvaxAc6n- 
covrar pera “ABpady kal “Ioaak kal 
TanaB ev rH Baoieia Tov ovpavav ; 
XXVi. 29 dérav a’Td miva ped vpov 
kawov ev ty Bactdela Tod maTpos pov ; 
4 Esdr. ii. 38 “surgite et state et vi- ~ 
dete numerum signatorum in convivio 
Domini. qui se de umbra saeculi 
transtulerunt, splendidas tunicas a 
Domino acceperunt. recipe, Sion, 
numerum tuum et conclude candi- 
datos tuos...roga imperium Domini, 
ut sanctificetur populus tuus, qui vo- 
catus est ab initio.” Oi eis 76 Setmvoy 
kexAnuévor, cf. Mt. xxii. 3, Le. xiv. 17 ; 
the ‘called’ here are clearly identical 
with the cAyTol Kat ékAexrol Kal morot 
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of xvii. 14 (where see note). Cf. Pri- 
masius: “illos videlicet significans qui 
secundum propositum vocati sunt” ; 
Arethas: «at 67 ye Kat pera Thy KAjoW 
amtovres as Sel. 

kat héyer pot Ovror of Ad-yor GAnOwot 
Tov God eiciv] A second utterance of 
the angel, setting the seal of Divine 
truth upon the whole series of reve- 
lations now completed (xvii. I—xix. 
9): ‘these are God’s words, and they 
are true’; or, reading of ad7., ‘these 
are God’s true words. For oi Adyou 
rod Oeov see xvii. 17, and for the whole 
phrase xxi. 5, xxii. 6, and the opening 
words of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings 
(2nd series, 1904; cf. Hap. Times, 
xv. p. 489 f.). 

This solemn claim to veracity does 
not of course require belief in the 
literal fulfilment of the details. Apo- 
calyptic prophecy has its own methods 
and laws of interpretation, and by 
these the student must be guided. 
Under a literary form Divine truth 
expresses and fulfils itself rodupepas 
kal moAvtpores; it is only in the Son 
that it reaches finality. 

10. kal émreoa eumpocbev rév rodav 
avrov xti.] The Seer, overwhelmed 
by the greatness of the revelation, 
and realizing that God Himself has 
spoken in these words of the Angel, 
prostrates himself before his guide. 
It can scarcely be that he mistakes 
an angel for God or for Christ; rather 
he is tempted by his sense of re- 
verence to a Opyckeia raév ayyédov 
(Col. ii. 18) from which in calmer 


moments he would have shrunk. A 
tendency to Angel-worship lingered 
long in Asia Minor, as Theodoret 
witnesses (on Col. lc.) : ¢wewe S€ TovTo 
To mabos é€v TH Ppvyia kal Mvoidia péxpe 
moddod- ov 0 xapw Kal ovvehOodoa 
avvodos év Aaodikeia Tis Ppvyias vop@ 
KeK@AUKE TO TOs dyyéAots TpocevxeT Gat’ 
kai péxpe d€ Tod viv evKTpia Tov ayiouv 
Mixa map ékeivors Kal Tvis dudpors 
éxeivov éorlv ideiv. Compare the 35th 
canon of the Council of Laodicea: ov 
bei Xpioriavods €yxaraheimew THY exkAy- 
giav Tov Oeod Kat dmevar Kal dyyédovs 
évopatew xTr., and the remarks of 


‘Hefele ad 7.; for an investigation 


into the whole subject see Lueken, 
Michael. St John’s repeated refer- 
ence to his temptation and the 
Angel’s rebuke (cf. xxii. 8f.) may well 
be due to his knowledge that such a 
tendency existed in the Churches to 
which he wrote. 

Some of the Fathers regard this pro- 
hibition of Angel worship as peculiar 
to the New Dispensation ; see Gregory 
mor. xxvii. 15, and Bede ad loc.: 
“postquam Dominus Iesus hominem 
assumptum super caelos elevavit, an- 
gelus ab homine timuit adorari, super 
se videlicet adorans hominem Deum; 
quod ante incarnationem Domini ab 
hominibus factum, et nequaquam ab 
angelis prohibitum esse legimus.” 
But this is a refinement which is 
not likely to have been present to the 
mind of the Apocalyptist. 

kal Neyer ror” Opa py | For opav yn see 
Me. i. 44 dpa pnderi und€ev eins; 1 Th. 
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V. 15 opare py tT1s...amo0de ; with regard 
to the ellipse in dpa py (sc. mounons 
tovro), a8 Blass observes (Gr. p. 293), 
it must have been a common one. 
The Angel disclaims worship on the 
ground that he is a ctvvdovdos of the 
Seer and of his brother-prophets 
(cf. xxii 9 trav addeApav cov Tar 


mpognteyv). That all Christians are 
avvdovdo: Was taught by the Master 
(Mt. xviii. 28 ff, xxiv. 49), and 


realized by the greatest of His ser- 
vants (Col. i. 7, iv. 7, Apoc. vi. 11). 
But Angels are servants of the same 
Lord (Heb. i. 4 ff.), and therefore 
fellow-servants of the Saints, who 
will be their equals in the future life 
(Le. pox 35 f. oi dé karagiodervres TOU 
aiévos éxetvou TUXELV.. .lodyyedot... 
eiciv). 

Toy éxdvray THY paptuplay “Incod 
xtr.| For eyew rq p. Inood cf. vi. 9, 
xii. 173 7 paprupia “Inood occurs also 
in i. 2, 9, xx. 4. The question arises 
in all these cases whether “Incod is 
the genitive of subject or object; in 
i. 2 the context seems plainly to re- 
quire the former, and it is natural to 
make this fact determine the usage of 
the Apocalypse; on the other hand 
in several of the later examples ‘wit- 
ness to Jesus’ seems more apposite. 
Here the problem becomes acute, for 
the meaning of the following words 
(y yap paprupia xt.) depends on the 
answer it receives. Perhaps the true 
account of the matter is that the 
writer, starting in i. 2 with the thought 
of Christ as the supreme paprvs (i. 5, 
jii. 14), falls insensibly into that of 
the Church repeating His witness and 
thus bearing testimony to Him. While 


the original sense of 7 paprupia *Incod 
is never wholly out of sight, the latter 
probably predominates here. ‘Those 
who have the witness of Jesus’ are 
those who carry on His witness in 
the world. Such, the Angel says, 
are the Seer and his brethren the 
prophets. 

7 yap paprupia Inoov eor r6 mvetpa 
ths mpopyreias| ‘ For (cf. the explana- 
tory ydp in v. 8) the witness of Jesus is 
the Spirit of prophecy,’ i.e. the posses- 
sion of the prophetic Spirit, which 
makes a true prophet, shews itself in a 
life of witness to Jesus which perpetu- 
ates His witness to the Father and to 
Himself. The two things are in prac- 
tice identical (cf. v. 8, note 2); all true 
prophets are witnesses of Jesus, and 
all who have the witness of Jesus 
in the highest sense are prophets. 
In 1 Cor. xii. 3 (ovdels Svvarac cimetv 
‘Kupwos “Ingois’ ef pr év mvevpare aye) 
St Paul states the general law which 
St John applies to the special in- 
spiration of the Christian Prophets. 
The Spirit of prophecy is the Spirit 
of Jesus (Acts xvi. 7), Who must needs 
testify of Jesus (Jo. xy./26). In the 
prophets of the O.%. the Spait of 
Christ bore witnesS of the coming 
Passion and Glory; see 1 Pet. i. 11, 
with Dr Hort’s /note, and cf. Trenaeus 
i, 10. I kal els/mvetpa ayov, ro Ova Tav 
mpopnray KEKNPUXOS Tas Oikovouias Kat 
tas eAevoeys xrA. Similarly it is the 
office of N. in prophecy to bear witness 
to the Christ as already come and 
glorified, and to point men to the 
future Parousia.) The Armenian ver- 
sion (see above) supplies an interest- 
ing gloss upon this clause. 
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I1I—16. VISION oF THE CROWNED 
WaRrRIOR. 

II. kal eidov Tov odpavor nvewypevor, 
kat idov xrd.] So Ezekiel begins his 
prophecy (i. 1 kal eyeveto...kal nved x- 
@noav oi ovpavot, Kat eidov 6pacets Geo) ; 
and a similar epiphany is described in 
3 Mace. vi. 18 rore 6 peyadddo€os Oeds 
...jvémEev Tas ovpaviovs mUAas, €€ av 
dedoEacpEevor SV0 hoBepoewWeis ayyedor 
katéBnoav. In the Gospels the heavens 
are opened to Jesus at His Baptism 
(Mt. iii. 16, Me. i. 10 efSev oxiCopévovs 
Tovs ovpavovs, Le. iii, 21) and He 
promises a like vision to His disciples 
(Jo. i. 51 deorbe Tov odpavoy dvewyd- 
ta). Early in the Apocalypse a door 
is opened in heaven (iv. 1), and the 
Sanctuary itself is opened more than 
once (xi. 19, xv. 5); angels frequently 
descend from heaven (x. 1, xiv. 17, 
xvill. 1). The present revelation is on 
a larger scale; the heavens themselves 
open to disclose the glorified Christ. 
Sounds from heaven have been heard 
already (xix. 1); the Bride has made 
herself ready (v. 7f.), the marriage 
supper of the Lamb is at hand (z. 9). 
But it is neither as the Bridegroom 
nor as th ‘Tomb that the Christ is 
now revealeu, the parted heavens 
shew ® Figure seated on a white horse, 
a royal commander, followed by a 
dazzling retinue. 

The words kal (Sod tarsos Aevkos, 
kal 0 KaOrpevos em’ avzdv are repeated 
from ¢. vi. 2, where see note. In both 
passages the ‘white horse’ is the 
emblem of victory, for th , allegorical 
sense which Origen (in: Joann. t. i. 
42, il. 4) permits himself to give to 
the horse in the present passage is 
more curious than convincing. But 


the Rider here is not the rider of c. vi.; 
there we see the Roman Imperator, 
or possibly the Parthian King, with 
his bow and wreath (€yav rogov, Kat 
€066n avit@ oarépavos); here the 
Commander-in-chief of the host of 
heaven (cf. Jos. v. 14 dpxtotparnyos 
dvvduews Kupiov), with His sharp sword 
and many diadems; the superficial re- 
semblance seems to emphasize the 
points of contrast. In any case no 
doubt is left as to the personality of 
the present Rider; He is known as 
(karovpevos, cf. Le. vi. 15 Kadovpevov 
Znrorny, Vill. 217 Kakoupéevy MaySadnvn, 
Acts viii. 10 7 Kadovpévn Meyadn) 
‘Faithful’ and ‘True’ (verus, as Prim., 
not veraa, as Vg. here). Both epithets 
are applied to our Lord in the early 
chapters of the Book, e.g. i. 5 6 waprus 
6 mioTés, iii. 7 6 Gytos, 6 adnOwes, 14 6 
pdptus 6 Toros Kal 6 GAnOivds ; for the 
sense attached to them in this con- 
nexion see notes to those passages. 

év Sixavocvvy Kpiver Kal todeuet] A 
principal feature in the Messianic 
character, cf. Isa. xi. 3 ff. od kara ri 
doEav kpwei ovdé Kara THY Aadidy ééy- 
feu...xat marager Thy yy TS Noy Tov 
oroparos avrov...kat €otar Sixavoovvy 
é{oopevos thy dodiy avtod Kal ddnOcia 
eiAnweévos Tas mAevpas ; See also Ps. Sol. 
xvii. 23 ff. The Christ who comes is 
both Judge and Warrior, and He 
judges first, for in the Divine order 
judgement precedes victory. His 
judgements are ev Sixacoovvy, for they 
are God’s (cf. xv. 3 Sixasae kat adnOwat 
ai 680i cov, Xvi. 5 Sixatos ef...6Tt Tadra 
€xpwwas, 7, XiX. 2 ddnOwwat cal Sixacar af 
kpioets gov); the Seer perhaps men- 
tally contrasts them with the corrupt 
practices of Eastern courts, and 
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the injustice often received at the 
Proconsul’s tribunal. The present 
tense (kpivet, moAepet) is used because 
the writer is stating the normal cha- 
racter of Divine judgements and wars, 
or it may possibly imply that» Christ’s 
work as Judge and Warrior is already 
proceeding in the world, though the 
tribunal is invisible and no ear hears 
as yet the din of battle. 

12. of d€ dpOadpol avtod ds PAdvé 
mupos ktA.| The Seer proceeds from the 
character of the Rider on the white 
horse to His person.. The ‘eyes as 
a flame of fire’ are a reminiscence 
of the vision in ©. i; ef. i. 14, ii 18, 
notes. The next feature is new: én 
THY Kearny avrov Siadnpata moda. 
For duadnpa see xii. 3, note, xiii. 1. 
The Dragon wears a diadem on each 
of his seven heads; the Wild Beast 
from the Sea has one on each of 
his ten horns. As contrasted with 
the wreath, the fillet was the symbol 
of Regal power, going with the 
sceptre (Apul. met. 10 “caput strin- 
gebat diadema candida; ferebat et 
sceptrum”), and for this reason it 
was declined by the earlier principes : 
cf. Suet. Jul. 79 “[Julius] cum...qui- 
dam e turba statuae eius coronam 
lauream candida fascia praeligata im- 
posuisset, et tribuni plebis...coronae 
fasciam (i.q.76 d:adypa) detrahi...iussis- 
sent, dolens seu parum prospere motam. 
regni mentionem sive, ut ferebat, 
ereptam sibi gloriam recusandi, 
tribunos graviter increpitos potestate 
privavit” ; and the somewhat similar 
story told by Plutarch, C. Caes. 61 
pépov diadnpwa orepave Sadyns Trepl- 
memreypéevoy pee TH Kaicapr...dro- 


a &°* 9 13 16 27 39 arm aeth ovopara yeypappeva Kat ovoua yeypappevor o Q 130 al? 


capévov d€ rod Kaicapos dras 6 dios 
dvexpotnoev ktd. Christ, who refused 
the diadem when offered to Him by the 
Tempter (Mt. iv. 9) was crowned on the 
merit of His victorious Passion, and 
now appears wearing not one ‘yoyal 
crown alone, but many. For woAAd ef. 
Andreas : ra d€ moAAd Siadjpara...zhv 
kara mavrwy avtov BaciWelay Trav Te év 
ovpav@ kal yf aivitrovrar; compare 
1 Mace. xi. 13 Kal eiojAOev Mrodepaios 
els "Avtioxiay, Kal mepieOero Td Siddqua 
THs ’Acias, kal meptébero dv0 Stady- 
pata mept Thy Kehadny avrod, Td Ths 
*Agias kat Alyinrov. Not Asia only 
and Egypt and Europe belonged to 
the Lord’s Christ, but all the provinces 
of God’s Universe ; cf. Mt. xxviii. 18, 
Phil. ii. 9, Apoe. i. 18. 

éxov dvopa yeypaupévoy 6 ovdels oider 
xtA.| Besides the title ‘Faithful and 
True,” which reputation gave Him, 
He bore a name written (? upon His 
forehead; see xiv. 1, xvii. 5) which was 
known only to Himself; compare ii 17 
bvopa Kawoy yeypappevov 0 ovdcis ofdev 
el pi 6 AapBaver ; iii, 12 yeaa er 
avrov...TO Ovopa pov TO Kawov. A 
similar mystery attends the name of 
the Angel who appears to Jacob on 
the Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 29 iva ti od 
épwtas TO Ovoua pov;) and the same 
answer is made bythe Angel to Manoah 
(Jud. xiii. 18), with the reason added 
Kal avTo €otw Oavpacror : cf. Sap. xiv. 
21 TC akowevnroy dvona. The comment 
of Andreas seems to be justified : ro 
b€ dyvwaroy Tov dvoparos TO THs ovaias 
avTod onpaiver axatdAnntoy: tais yap 
olkovopias @v moduvdvupos, ws ayabds, 
Os Trouny...kal Tails amopdcecw opoias, 
és apOaptos, ws aOdvatos...rH ovcoia 
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eotiy dvevupos kal dvéguxros. Notwith- 
standing the dogmatic helps which the 
Church offers, the mind fails to grasp 
the inmost significance of the Person 
of Christ, which eludes all efforts to 
bring it within the terms of human 
knowledge. Only the Son of God can 
understand the mystery of His own 
Being. The words ei pz adrds do not 
contradict but supplement our Lord’s 
own saying in Mt. xi. 27 ovdels em- 
ywooke: Tov viov ef yy 6 marnp. AS 
Primasius rightly says: “cavendum 
sane est ne...nomen Filii...aut Patri 
aut Spiritui sancto putetur incogni- 
tum.” Ovde/s excludes created beings 
only, not other Persons internal to the 
Life of God. 

13. Kal mepiBeBdnpévos iuatioy pe- 
pappévoy aizat:] Dr Hort well observes 
(WH.? Notes, p. 139f.) that “all the 
variations [éppappévor, mepipepaypévor, 
€pparticpéevoy, mepipepavtiopevoy, and 
even BeBappévoy] are easily accounted 
forif the form used was pepappévor”—a 
fact which, considering the comparative 
paucity of first-rate authorities for the 
text of this Book, seems to justify its 
provisional adoption. It is worthy of 
notice that non-Septuagintal versions 
of Isa. lxiii. 3—the passage on which 
St John’s conception appears to be 
based—rendered 1°) by éppavric6n or 
éppav6n, and that the use of one of 
these verbs is pre-supposed by the 
ordinary Syriac, which has y\), and 
possibly also by Dr Gwynn’s version 
(Gwynn, p. 85). On the form pepap- 
péevov see WH.” Notes, p. 172. 

The Rider's cloak (the izarvor) is per- 
haps a xAapds (Mt. xxvii. 28, 31) or a 
paludamentum, if a Roman General 
is in view. It is dyed or sprinkled 


with blood, after the second Isaiah’s 
conception of the Divine Conqueror 
from Edom (Isa. xiii. 1 ff.), a prophecy 
which the later Jews expected to be 
fulfilled in Messianic times, cf. syn. 
Sohar, p. 113.23 (Schoettgen, i. p. 1134): 
“futuro tempore Deus...vestimentum 
vindictae induet contra Edom.” In 
the original context the blood upon 
the Warrior's dress is that of the 
conquered enemy, who have been 
trampled under foot like grapes in the 
winefat; and this idea is certainly 
present to St John’s mind (cf. v. 15). 
But in applying the figure to Christ, 
he could hardly have failed to think 
also of the ‘ Blood of the Lamb’ (i 5, 
Y. 9, Vii. 14, xii. 11) which was shed in 
the act of treading the enemy under 
foot. To some extent this probability 
may be held to justify the old inter- 
pretation, that e.g. of Hippolytus (c. 
Noet., ed. Lagarde p. 53 f.: opare ovy, 
deol, rds ev cupBdA@ TO ivariov Td 
€ppavricpévoy aipate thy odpka Sunyy- 
caro, du As Kat vd mabos AAGEv 6 arabs 
tov Oeov dédyos), Origen (in Joann. 
t.ii.4),and Andreas, who writes ad loc.: 
iuariov tod Oeod Adyou 7 mavayia capé 
avrov...7 Badheioa €v TO Exovoi@ waber 
T@ idio avrov aipat:. But this view, if 
admitted, must be kept subordinate to 
the other. In this vision Christ is not 
presented as the Redeemer, but as the 
Judge and Warrior. 

kat KéxAnTat TO dvoua adrod ‘O doyos 
tov cov] In the N.T. the idea of a 
personal Logos seems to be limited to 
the Johannine writings (for Heb. iv. 
12 see Westcott ad loc.) and there it 
isfound under three forms—6 Adyos rod 
Geod (here), 6 Adyos rH CwAs (1 Jo. i. 
I), 6 Adyos (Jo. i. 1 ff.). Of these the 
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present is probably the earliest; the 
relative use of the term would natu- 
rally precede the absolute, and the 
relation of the Word to God would be 
the first to present itself. ‘O Adyos rod 
Oeod (Kupiov) is a familiar O.T. phrase 
forapropheticutterance, whichSt Luke 
and St Paul employ for the teaching of 
Jesus or for the Gospel (Le. v. 1, viii. 
It, xi. 28, Acts vi. 2, xiii. 5, 44, 1 Cor. 
ive 302 Cored. 07, 1v, 2, 1 Th. i. 13 
etc.). Meanwhile, the thought had 
taken root that Jesus is Himself the 
final and the only perfect revelation 
of God to man (Heb. i. 1 f.),and St John 
gave expression to this belief when he 
applied the term ‘Word of God’ to the 
glorified Christ. How far at this stage 
he had anticipated the doctrine of the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel cannot 
be determined ; but it is difficult to 
resist the impression that there is 
some connexion between the present 
passage and the teaching of the Alex- 
andrine book of Wisdom; cf. Sap. xviii. 
I5 6 mavrodvvapos cov Adyos aw 
ovpavarv ex Opovey Bacirel@y aro- 
Tou“os TMohEpLOTHS Eis pécov THs OAE- 
Opias nraro ys, Eighos o€d thy avu- 
mokpitov éemitayny cov pépor.. 
Arethas asks how the giving of this 
name to Christ is to be reconciled with 
the statement in v. 12: elkos éori twa 
érarophaat Tas 6 mpd pLKpov dydrupos 
Xenparicas kal racw dyvworos kara 76 
dvopa, viv evratOa Adyos dvopacera 
His answer is not very convincing ; but 
Apringius at least strikes the right 
note: “sicut pro ineffabilitate virtutis 
eius supra fatetur incognitum omni- 
bus eius nomen...ad professionem nos- 
trae fidei...Verbum Dei esse signifi- 
cat.” No Name of our Lord, not even 


6 Adyos, is more than a help to faith 
and a step towards fuller knowledge ; 
cf. note on v. 12. 

14. kal Ta otpatedpara Ta ev TO 
ovpav@ xtd.| The existence of a celes- 
tial ‘army’ is implied in xii. 7 6 Miyand 
kat of @yyehou avTov Tod modewACaL pera 
tov dpakovros. In the O.T. N2¥ 
pws (MiN2¥) is a constant phrase 
for(1)theordered ranksof the heavenly 
bodies (cf. e.g. 2 Hsdr. xix. 6 col rpoo- 
Kuvovow al otpareiat Tov ovparar), 
and (2) the angelic bodyguard of the 
Throne of God; see Driver, art. Hust 
of Heaven, in Hastings, D.B. ii. 
p. 429 ff. Here the latter are clearly 
meant. The angelic hosts were at the 
service of the Incarnate Son even in 
the days of His Flesh (cf. Mt. xxvi. 53 
Soxets Ore ov Svvapat mapakadécat Tov 
matépa pov, Kal mapacryce: poe ape 
Trelw Sddexa Aeys@vas ayyédoy), and 
in His exaltation they wait upon His 
pleasure (Heb. i. 6 ff, cf. Mt. xiii. 41, 
NVI 27 KRAVIS 4 XX VAST AOC: Ve dil fs); 
Some of the ancient interpreters 
thought here of the elect from among 
mankind (eg. Apringius: “exercitus 
qui in caelo est ipsa est sponsa”), or 
of the “martyrum candidatus ex- 
ercitus”; but though either of these 
bodies might, consistently with the 
usage of the Apoc, be placed in 
Heaven and clad in white (cf. vii. 
9 ff.), yet the general sense of both 
O. and N.T. points rather to the angelic 
orders, and Andreas is doubtless right 
when he says: ro d€ dkodovbeiy adr@ 
orparevpara Ta vy TH ovpav@ Tas 
ovpavias takers onpaive. As the Lamb, 
Christ is followed by the Saints (xv. 4, 
xvii. 14); but as the Celestial Warrior, 
coming from Heaven to earth upon 
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a mission of judgement, He brings 
with Him His Angels. 

On orparevpara see ix. 16, note. A 
orpdrevpa may be a small body of 
soldiers, such as Herod’s bodyguard 
(Le. xxiii. 11), or the garrison of the 
Antonia (Acts xxiii. 10, 27), or a great 
host, taken in the aggregate (v. 19); 
in the plural the word = troops, forces, 
copiae. These celestial troops are all 
cavalry (cf. ix. 16), mounted, like their 
Captain, on white horses, the symbol 
andomenofvictory. But whereas their 
Captain is arrayed in a cloak sprinkled 
with blood, they are clad in pure white 
byssus (cf. v. 8, note). He only has 
had experience of mortal conflict ; for 
them bloodshed and death are impos- 
sible. 

I5. kal €k TOU oTopaTos avTov éKkro- 
peverac xrA.] Another feature from 
the vision of c. i.; cf. i. 16, notes. But 
thesharpsword issuing from the mouth 
of the Word fulfils a new purpose. 
The Priest-King, walking in the midst 
of the churches, uses it to chastise the 
impenitent members of the Asian con- 
gregations (ii. 12, 15 f. weravdnoor ody: 
el O€ py,...rodeunow pet’ avtav ev TH 
poppaia Tod orduards pov). Here its 
work lies beyond the pale of the 
Church ; the Warrior-King comes to 
smite the pagan nations with it. St 
John has in view Isa. xi. 3 ff. od xara 
thy Od€av Kpwei...rardger yav TO Ady 
Tov oTOpaTos avTod, kal év mvevpare Sud 
xerkewv dvedet doeB7. The Word of 
God fights with the sword of the word ; 
His weapons are spiritual and not 
carnal (2 Cor. x. 4); He smites the 
nations not by judgements only, but 
by the forces which reduce them to 


the obedience of faith; cf. Apringius: 
“nercutere dicitur...liberare, damnare, 
iustificare, eripere, salvare.” The 
whole course of ‘the expansion of 
Christianity’ is here in a figure: the 
conversion of the Empire; the con- 
version of the Western nations which 
rose on the ruins of the Empire; the 
conversion of the South and the far 
Hast, still working itself out in the 
history of our own time. Inall St John 
would have seen Christ using the 
Sword of His mouth; the white horse 
and his Rider, the diadem-crowned 
head, the invisible armies of Heaven. 

kal avTos mowavet aitous év paBda 
ovdnpa: an image already familiar to 
readers of this book (ii. 27, xii. 5, where 
see notes); the same blending of the 
metaphor of Isa. xi. and Ps. ii. is to 
be observed in Ps. Sol xvii. 26f.: 
extpiat vmepnpaviay dyaptadod ws 
oKe’n Kepapéws: ev paBd@ odnpa 
ovtpipar macay vmeoracw avrav- 
drcOpetoae €Ovn mapdvoua ev hoyo 
oTopatos avTov—a coincidence which 
may be explained by supposing that 
St John here follows a Jewish tradi- 
tion already existing in the century 
before Christ. The sense is clear. 
The work of the Pastor, the Guide 
and Ruler of souls (1 Pet. ii. 25), 
follows that of the Hvangelist; the 
heathen are first to be reduced to 
obedience, and then brought under 
the discipline of Christ. 

kal avTos matet THY AnvoY Tov oivov 
xtA.] The repetition of cai adrés adds 
solemnity ; Christ Himself is in all this 
movement, by whatever ministry He 
may work. And His work in the world 
is not all redemptive or restorative ; it 
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has its terrible side. The Anvos of 
judgement and its wine of wrath have 
been mentioned already more than 
once ; for the first see xiv. 19 f., notes, 
and for the second, xiv. 8, 10, xvi. 19; 
now we learn by Whom the winepress 
is trodden, though this has already 
been suggested by v. 13, with its refer- 
ence to Isa. Ixili. 1 ff 
16. Kal €yec emt ro ivariov xrA.] 
While He is known to Himself by a 
name which is hidden from all others, 
and to the Churches as the Word of 
God, He has a third- name which all 
can read, for it is displayed on His 
habit where it falls over the thigh. 
"Emi 76 iuarioy Kal él Tov pnpoyv avrod, 
‘on the cloak and on that most exposed. 
part of it which covers the thigh,’ 
where it cannotescape notice. Modern 
commentators quote Cic. Verr. iv. 43 
“sionum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius 
in femore literulis minutis argenteis 
nomen Myroniseratinscriptum” ; Paus. 
Lliac. (Wetstein): avOpos eikdv...ee- 
yetov 6é er. avuTo yey pap.pevov emt TOU 
pnpod ; the Apocalyptist, perhaps, has 
inviewsome equestrian statue at Ephe- 
sus similarly inscribed. The allegorical 
meaning which the ancient interpre- 
ters offer (eg. Primasius: “femore 
illius posteritas seminis designatur in 
quo benedicentur omnes gentes’ ?) is 
improbable ; nor can we press 70 ipa- 
zwoyv avrov after the manner of Aprin- 
gius, who writes: “in veste, id est, in 
sacramento Dominici corporis scrip- 
tum legitur nomen eius ‘Rex regum’,” 
meaning apparently that the glorified 
humanity of the Lord sufficiently 
proclaims His universal Sovereignty. — 


The title BaovAev’s krA. is given to 
the Lamb in xvii. 14, where see notes; 
the changed order can hardly be more 
than accidental, 

“Sic semper Verbum Dei,” writes 
Trenaeus (iv. 20. 11), after quoting the 
three visions of the exalted Christ in 
Apoce. i, v., xix. “velut lineamenta 
rerum futurarum habet, et velut spe- 
cies dispositionum Patris hominibus 
ostendebat, docens nos quae sunt 
Dei.” 

17—21. OVERTHROW AND END OF 
THE Beast AND THE Fatse PROPHET. 

17f. kat eiSov eva dyyedov Ear dra ev 
T@ HAi@ krA.| AS in xviii. 21, a single 
angel suffices for the task. He takes 
up a position in the sun, whence he 
can deliver his message to the great 
birds of prey that fly high in the zenith 
(év pecovpavnpare: cf. Vili. 13, xiv. 6, 
notes); he is sent to summon them 
to the battlefield which is presently 
to be strewn with the bodies of the 
King’s enemies. The imagery is bor- 
rowed from Hz. xxxix. 17 ff., where the 
slaughter of Gog is described: eiméy 
Tavtl opvéw meTEv@...cvvaxOnte amd 
may ov TOV TeptKdKh émlt thy Ovoiay 
pov, nv TéOvKa tpiy duciay peydhny... kat 
dayecOe Kpéa kal mleoOe aipa. Kpéa 
Veen (233) payeobe, Kat aipa 
dpxovrav Ths ys miecOe...Kal éumrno- 
Ojoeade emt Ths Tpamée(ns jou immov 
cal davaBdarny Kal ylyavta Kai mayra 
avdpa TONE MLO THY. The same idea is 
to be found in Mt. xxiv. 28 dzov éav i] 
TO TTO[LA, éKet cuvay Onoovra ot derol. 
Carrion, even a single corpse, has a 
magnetic attraction for vultures, and 
here is a field piled with the dead, a 
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great repast spread by the hand of 
God (76 Setrvov rd péya Tov Geov); or 
in Ezekiel’s words, a sacrificial feast 
spread on God’s table for all the vul- 
tures of the sky. In Ezekiel only 
the bodies of the great are offered to 
the birds of prey; in St John’s con- 
ception all the slain lie together ; not 
only kings and captains (yAlapyou, 
tribuni, cf. vi. 15, note), but the rank 
and file, made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men free and bond 
(vi. 18, xiii. 16), small and great 
(ek FS, xi 96, XEx. 5 xe 2) The 
great war between Christ and Anti- 
christ, which is now about to enter 
upon its final stage, draws its recruits 
from every class, and in war there is 
no respect of persons. 

Is this battle to be identified with 
that of Har Magedon (xvi. 16), and 
with that of Gog and Magog (xx. 8 ff.) ? 
In c. xvi. the forces are seen gathering 
for battle, but the battle is not yet 
begun; and there seems to be no 
reason why we should not find its 
consummation here; see note on xvi. 
14. It is more difficult to correlate 
the present passage with xx. 8 f.; the 
battle of Gog and Magog follows the 


thousand years, and prima facie is 
distinct from the battle of ¢. xix., 
and later; see notes ad loc. It may 
be pointed out, however, (1) that 
xix. 17 ff. and xx. 8 f. are based on 
the same passage in Hzekiel, and 
(2) that in the Apocalypse priority in 
the order of sequence does not always 
imply priority in time. 

On capkas see xvii. 16, note. 

19. Kat eidov TO Onpiov Kat Tovs 
Baorreis xtX.| When the Beast was 
last seen (xvii. 16f.), he was in league 
with the ten kings who were to bring 
about the destruction of Babylon. It 
was foreseen by the Seer that the 
kings would ultimately turn their 
arms against the Lamb (7b. 14). This 
development has now been reached ; 
Babylon is no more, but the Beast 
survives, and is allied against Christ 
with the powers which have risen on 
the ruins of Rome. They are now 
called of BactXeis tis ys—the repre- 
sentatives of the aes") (Ps. ii. 2) 
who are the hereditary foes of the 
Lord’s Anointed. In c¢. xvii. the 
Beast’s allies are uncrowned (2. 12 
Baowelay ovr €daBov, GdAda e£ovciar 
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@s Baoeis play dpav apBavovow 
pera Tov Onpiov), but St John foresees 
that they will be succeeded by crowned 
heads; out of the confusion of the 
age which saw the fall of Rome there 
will rise a new order with duly con- 
stituted powers. These, however, so 
far as they lend their authority to 
the Beast (xvii. 13), ie. so far as they 


inherit the selfish and worldly policy . 


of the Empire, will be animated by the 
same spirit, and the Seer sees them in 
the end banded together, like Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, to wage the war 
(rév médepov) foretold in xvii. 14 and 
even in Ps. ii. 

In what form this prediction will 
fulfil itself cannot be conjectured. 
But it seems to point to a last struggle 
between Society and the Church, or 
rather between Christ and Antichrist. 
Those who take note of the tendencies 
of modern civilization will not find it 
impossible to conceive that a time may 
come when throughout Christendom 
the spirit of Antichrist will, with the 
support of the State, make a final 
stand against a Christianity which is 
loyal to the Person and teaching of 
Christ. 

On Tov orparetparos avrod as con- 
trasted with ra orparevpara avrov 
Andreas makes the shrewd remark : 
TOvs TO XPLOTO Eropevous evikds oT pa- 
revpa mpoonyopevoe did TO THs yuouns 
énaiov OéAnpa Ths mpds Tov Oedy Aoyov 
evapeotnocws. There is a certain 
unity which comes from making 
common cause in evil-doing (xvii. 13, 
17), but it has its limits and is apt to 


s. R. 


break down when personal interests 
differ; the unity of the heavenly 
otparevpara, when engaged in the 
service of God and of Christ, is in- 
dissoluble. Even the Church on earth 
in its last struggle with Antichrist 
may be expected to present an un- 
broken front to the foe; a grave 
common danger will go far to cancel 
mutual distrust. e 

20. Kat émiacOn To Onpiov Kal per 
avrovd 6 Wevdorpopytns| The imagery 
of the battlefield is carried on; the 
course of the battle is not recorded, 
but its issue is stated. The Beast, 
who had been the prime mover in 
the revolt against the King of kings, 
when the day was manifestly lost, 
made an effort to escape; but his 
flight was intercepted, and he was 
seized. For mage, said to be a Doric 
form of mé¢e.w which was perpetuated 
in Hellenistic Greek, see W. Schm. p. 
50; meéCecv occurs in Mic. vi. 15 meéoecs 
edaiav, Le. vi. 38 perpov Kaddv meme- 
cpevov; for the meaning ‘seize,’ 
‘arrest,’ cf. Cant. ii. 15, Sir. xxiii. 21, 
Jo. vil. 30, 32, 44, X. 39, xi. 57, Acts 
xii. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 32. With the Beast 
was found his subservient ally, the 
False Prophet (cf. Tert. de res. carn. 
25 “bestia antichristus cum suo 
pseudo-propheta”), ie. the Second 
Beast of c. xiii. 11 ff.; on this identifi- 
cation see xvi. 13, note. Ta onpeia, 
not ‘miracles’ (A. V.), but “the signs” 
(R.V.), ie. those described in xiii. 13 ff., 
where see notes. The Seer still has 
in view the magic art practised by 
the priests of the Caesar-temples, 
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but though he can only express 
himself in the terms of existing 
conditions, his words may be held 
to cover all forms of religious or 
irreligious fanaticism, all the juggling 
and dishonesties of false cults and 
creeds, whether pagan or Christian 
or openly antichristian. When Beatus 
writes: “pseudo-prophetae sunt prae- 
positi...pseudo-episcopi et sacerdotes 
eorum similes mali,” he is wrong only 
in limiting his interpretation to 
Christian false prophets; the world 
is full of systems which misinterpret 
God and His relation to the creature, 
and these are not to be overlooked. 
On éy ois émdavnoev tovs AaBovras TO 
xapaypa Tov Onpiov xrd. see the notes 
to xiii. 16, xiv. 9ff., xvi. 2, xx. 4. 
(avtes €BAnOncav of Svo eis rHv 
Aipyny tod mupds xrv.] As the two 
had fought together against Christ, 
so they will ultimately fall together; 
the day that sees the end of a false 
statecraft will see also that of a false 
priestcraft. The punishment of the 
Beast is suggested by Daniel’s account 
of the fate of his fourth Beast (vii. 11 
Th. eAedpour...€os dynpéOn rd Onploy 
kal drddero, kal Td capa adrov &déd6n 
eis kavow wupds: the meaning being 
that the Fourth Empire “is to be 
utterly brought to an end” (Driver). 
Zévres adds to the horror of the 
picture; cf. Num. xvi. 30 caraBijracay 
(avres eis adov, repeated in Ps. liv. 
(tv.) 15; the Greek classical writers 
use the same figure, e.g. Soph. Ant. 
920 (éo° eis Oavdrvtway épxouar KarTa- 
oxapds. Alwyn (stagnum, Prim., Vg.) 
is a comparatively shallow pool or 


lake; Ps. cvi. (evii.) 35 (A) €Oero 
épnuov eis Niuvas vdarev; Cant. vil. 4 
os Nipva ev “EoeBov; I Macc. xi. 35 
Tas Tov adds Aipvas (salt basins near 
the Dead Sea); Le. v. 1f., viii. 22 f, 
33 (the Lake of Gennesaret). Thus 
the Aiuyn tov mupés stands in marked 
contrast with the aBvogos (ix. 1 ff, 
xx. 1 ff.); the Beast and False Prophet 
are not cast into a bottomless dungeon, 
to be kept in safe custody, but into a 
pool of blazing sulphur, where they 
will be consumed. It is the utter 
destruction and consumption of the 
two systems which is in view; like 
Babylon (xvii. 16, xviii. 8), they are to 
be burnt with fire; not a vestige of 
them will be left in the new order. 
‘H Xiwyn tr. m. xTr., OF an equivalent 
phrase, occurs again in xx. Io, 14 f, 
xxi. 8; the use of the definite article 
on its first appearance seems to imply 
that the conception was already 
familiar to the Asian Churches; 
compare Xi. 7 Td Onpiov xrX., note. 
Possibly it was a local expression for 
the yéevva rod rupds which was familiar 
to Palestinian Christians (Mt. y. 22 ff, 
Me. ix. 43, note, Jac. iii. 6; cf Secrets 
of Enoch, x. 2 “a gloomy fire is 
always burning, and a fiery river goes" 
forth,” with Charles’s note) ; kaoperns 
ev Gei@, however, points rather to the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 
xix. 24; cf. Ez. xxxviii. 22). Tys 
katowévns, if original, can only be a 
slip due to hasty writing or dictation; 
cf. xxi. 8 rH Niwvn TH Katopérvn. For 
Getov see ix. 17 f., xiv. 10, notes. 

21. kat of Nourol dmextdvOncay Krd.] 
The rest of the enemy, the kings and 
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their hosts (v. 19), were not cast, like 
the Beast and the Prophet, into the 
Lake of Fire, but slain outright by 
the sword of the Word; contrast As- 
cension of Isaiah iv. 14 (ed. Charles, 
p. 33), “He will drag Beliar into 
Gehenna, and also his armies.” That 
this wholesale slaughter is to be 
understood in a purely spiritual sense 
is clear from the words 17 ¢&edOovon 
€k Tov orduates avtov which follow. 
The sword is that of which St Paul 
speaks in Eph. vi. 17 rv payaipay Tov 
mvevpatos, 6 eorw priya Oeov, and the 
action of the living Word who wields 
it may be illustrated by Heb. iv. 12 
(&v yap 6 doyos Tov Geot Kal evepyis 
kal Tou@TEepos vmep macay payatpav 
Sicropov kat Stixvotdpevos axpt pepropov 
Woxiis Kal mvedparos, appev Te Kal 
puercv. In interpreting, room should 
probably be allowed for punitive as 
well as for restorative operations; the 
Word slays by pronouncing judgement 
as well as by reducing to the obedience 
of faith. But it is probably the latter 
process which is chiefly in view; the 
slaying of the @yOpa «is Gedy, of the 
self which resists Christ; cf. Gal. ii. 
19 f., vi. 14, and for the exact figure, 
though used with a somewhat different 
reference, Eph. ii. 16 dmokreivas thy 
2ypav. Thus the vision of the 
victorious Word fulfils itself in any 
movement which leads to conversions 
on a great scale, such as that which 
attended the preaching of Boniface; 
and it may find a more complete ac- 
complishment at a time yet future, 
when Christ will work through some 
new Apostle of the Gentiles for the 
dmaxon ever (Rom. xv. 18). 


4 ‘ A wy > / > 
kal mayta Ta dpvea éxopracOnaay x 
TOY capkav avrav| See v. 17 f., notes. 


‘The words belong to the scenery of 


the context, and need no precise 
interpretation such as that of Andreas 
(épvea S€ tovs dyyéAous ydpacer), or 
of Primasius (“invitantur spirituales 
ad caenam”). The number of the 
slain justified the anticipations of the 
angel who invited all the vultures of 
the world to feast upon them. Schoett- 
gen quotes a Rabbinical parallel, syn. 
Sohar, p. 114, n. 25 “illo tempore 
cum Deus vindictam exercebit pro 
populo suo Israel, carnibus hostium 
illorum caenabuntur omnes bestiae 
mensibus xii, et aves cibum exinde 
habebunt vii annos.” 

XX. 1—6. THE THousanp YEARS 
or SATAN’S CAPTIVITY AND THE 
Martyrs’ REIGN. 

I. kal eidov ayyedov kataBaivoyvra 
€k Tod ovpavod xtA.| The formula xai 
eldov does not, like pera radra eidov, de- 
termine the order of time in which the 
vision was seen relatively to the visions 
which precede it, but merely connects 
it with a series of visions which for 
whatever purpose the writer has seen 
fit to bring together in this part of 
his book ; ef. xix. 11, 17, 19, xx. 4, If, 
12, xxi 1, and contrast pera ravra 
etooy in xviii. I, and pera 7. fKovoa 
in xix. 1. It must not, therefore, be 
assumed that the events now to be 


‘described chronologically follow the 


destruction of the Beast and the False 
Prophet and their army. 

In the present vision, as in that of 
c. XViii.,an angel descends from heaven, 
charged with a special mission (xviil. 1, 
note). He carries the key (on kvciv 
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=k\eida see i. 18, note) which unlocks 
the mouth of the shaft that leads down 
into the Abyss; cf. ix. I 7 KNels Tov 
péatos ths dBvooou (note). “H aBvo- 
cos stands here in sharp contrast with 
7) Aipwn (xix. 20); the locked dungeon 
with its black and bottomless depths 
forms an antithesis to the open, shallow 
pool of fire. 

The angel who is charged with the 
key of the Abyss carries also a manacle; 
on ddvors as distinguished from rédy 
see Mc. v. 4, note, and. Acts xii. 7 
e&émecay avrov al advcets ek TOY YELPOV; 
and cf. Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 8, 
note2. The fetter isof great size, being 
intended to hold a prisoner of no ordi- 
nary strength—one stronger than Sam- 
son (Jud. xvi. 6 ff.), stronger than the 
‘Legion’ who tore asunder the chains 
that secured the Gerasene (Me. /.c.); an 
icxupos than whom there is but one 
stronger (Le. xi. 21 f.). The great 
chain lies on the angel’s hand (emi rh 
xelpa=eml ris yxepds=nearly ev r7 
xeupi, cf. i. 16, 20), ready for use as 
soon as he comes upon the criminal. 

2. Kal éexparnoev tov Spdxovra kth. | 
The Dragon, who from the first (xiii. 
2,-4, notes) has been behind the revolt 
led by the Beast and False Prophet, 
but hitherto has escaped justice, is 
now seized and chained: on xkpareiv 
followed by the acc. see ii. 1, note. 
O dis 6 apxatos, bs eotw Krr., a 
parenthesis (cf. i. 5, ii. 13, notes) bor- 
rowed from xii. 9, where see note. 
For the present the Dragon is not 
slain or consumed, but only made a 


prisoner (for ¢Sycev in this sense see 
ix. 14, and ef. Mt. xxvii. 2, Me. vi. 17, 
Le. xiii. 16, Acts xii. 6, xxii. 5) for a 
term of a thousand years, ie. a long 
period of time, a great epoch in 
human history ; cf. Andreas: yiAca de 
érn ov mavtas Ta TocaiTa TH apLtOue 
voeiv evAoyov: ovdé yap mept ov dyoly 
6 Aavid (Ps. civ.==cy. 8)...eis xeAlas 
yeveas Oexakis éxarov ravtas apOunoa 
SuvaueOa, ada ras moAdas; Beatus: 
“pro eloquendi modo dicit, sicut est 
illud intellegendum im mille genera- 
tiones, cum non sint mille.” For the 
interpretation of this period see the 
third note on v. 6, below. 

3. kal €Badev avroy eis thy GBvocor 
kth.] Satan, powerless in the hands 
of the angel, who exercises Divine 
power (Andreas: iva dein kal ray 
Aevroupytxav Svvduewy TodvTov yTTova 
kata Svvauyv), and fettered, is flung 
down the shaft into the Abyss, the 
mouth of which is at once locked and 
made secure. The Abyss is the desti- 
nation to which the ‘Legion’ looks 
forward (Le. viii. 31 mapexadovv adrov 
iva pt erird&n avtois eis THY GBuvccov 
dre) Gciv), and it is under the charge 
of the Angel Abaddon (Apollyon) (ix. 
II, note), who-is by some interpreters 
identified with Satan himself, and 
is at least a kindred power. Thus 
the Dragon’s committal is in effect 
a limitation to his proper sphere of 
influence ; already he has been cast 
out of Heaven (xii. 9), now he is cast 
out of the earth, and returns to his 
own place. 
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*Eohpayiwey éerdva avrodo—a_ last 
precaution taken to prevent escape. 
Not only is the pit’s mouth shut and 
locked ; it is sealed. Inc. v. 1 seven 
seals guard the secrets of a papyrus 
roll; in vii. 2 a seal stamps the Divine 
impress upon the servants of God. 
The use of the seal here is parallel to 
that described in Mt. xxvii. 66 jodadi- 
carro Tov rapov odpayicarres rov Aidov 
peta THs Kovotabdias; cf. Ev. Petr. 8 
eréxpioav énta oppayidas. The pur- 
pose of sealing the entrance to a prison 
was to prevent any attempt at escape 
or rescue passing unobserved; see 
Dan. Vi. 17, LXX. drs p7...6 Baorreds 
avTov dvacmaon ék Tov Nakkov, and cf. 
Bel 11 ff. 

iva pn mAavnon KrA.| The confine- 
ment of Satan to the Abyss is not so 
much a punitive as a precautionary 
measure; so long as he is in the Abyss, 
he cannot deceive the nations, as he 
had been used to do. To mislead on 
a great scale is his business and raison 
@Wétre; see xii. 9 6 mAavVaY THY oikov- 
pévny Odny, and cf. Jo. viii. 44 dray 
Aahy 76 WedSos, ex rdv idlwv adei, ore 
Wevotns eotly kal 6 marnp atrov. Now 
his activity is checked for a season ; 
the great malefactor is in custody, 
and there is no fear that he will break 
his prison while his term of imprison- 
ment lasts. Afterwards he must be 
released for a little while: puxpdv 
is relative, as in Jo. Vii. 33, xii. 35, 
Apoc. vi. 11—the release will be brief 
in comparison with the captivity. But 
short or long, it must come; there 
is a necessity for it (Sez), founded on 


4 edov S x 186 


some mystery of the Divine Will 
This use of dei, frequent in the N.T. 
(Mt. xxiv. 6, xxvi. 54, Me. viii. 31, 
ix. 11, xii. 7, Le. xxiv. 26, 44, Jo. xii. 
34, xx. 9, Acts xvii. 3, xxiii. 11 ; in this 
book, i. 1, iv. 1, xi. 5, xiii. 10, xvii. 11) 
occurs first in the versions of Daniel 
ii. 28, 45 where a det yevéobar =" mt) 
Nine. It is in vain to speculate on 
the grounds of this necessity, but it 
may be that the Christian nations 
which have long acquiesced in the 
faith without conviction will need to 
be sifted before the end; cf. Le. xxii. 
31 idod 6 catavas eéntrnoato vas Tod 
owidoa os Tov cirov, A short exposure 
to the stress of Satan’s évépyeva mAdyns 
(2 Th. ii. 11) may suffice to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

4. kat eidov Opdovous, kat éxdbicav én” 
avrovs xtX.] Another vision, which 
is shewn by the sequel (v. 7 ra yidta 
érn) to be synchronous with Satan’s 
captivity. The scene is from Daniel 
Vil. 9 €Oewpovy ews ore Opovor érébnoav; 
the indefinite éxddirav, which follows 
here, resembles Dan. vie 26 TO Kpt- 
Thptov exddioev, ‘the court sat’; the 
plural is perhaps meant to include 
Christ and His assessors, the Apostles 
(Mt. xix. 28) and Saints (1 Cor. vi. 3); 
cf. Dan. vii. 22 rd kpiwa edwxey ayiois 
‘Yiorov. To these is given the right 
of pronouncing sentence (kpiua) ; they 
are invested with judicial authority. 
On 6povos see ii. 13, note; it is here 
the judge’s chair, placed upon the 
Biya, where he sits to hear cases and 
deliver judgement; cf. Jo. xix. 13 6 
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om kat efnoav me 


ovv TlesAGros...exabioey emt Bnparos ; 
Eo. Petr. 3 éxabicav avrov emi cabédpay 
Kpioews ; Acts xxv. 6, 17, 1 Cor. vi. 4 
tovrous xabi¢ere, i.e. ‘make judges,’ 
The picture presented to the mind is 
that of a state of society in which 
Christian opinion is dominant, and 
positions of influence and authority 
are held by believers and not, as in 
the age of St John, by pagans and 
persecutors. 

kal tas Wuyds Toy memeAcKigpEevoy 
xth.| Se. eidov. In vi. 9 the souls of 
the martyrs were seen under the Altar, 
crying for vengeance. It has now 
been awarded (xix. 2 ée&ediknoev TO 
aiwa tay SovAwv avrov), and they 
appear again, living and reigning with 
Christ. For éodaypévor (vi. 9, xviii. 
24), which associated the martyrs with 
the Sacrificed Lamb (v. 6, 9, 12, xiii. 8), 
the Apocalyptist now writes memehe- 
kiopévev, ‘beheaded with the wédexus 
(securis),” the traditional instrument 
of capital punishment in republican 
Rome, which, though under the Empire 
superseded by the sword (Acts xii. 2), 
still lingered in the memory of the 
provincials; cf. Diod. Sic. xix. r1o1 
paBdicas émedéxice Kata TO sarpLov 
00s ; Polyb. 1h Veuele pactiy@cartes 
amayras Kata TO map avrois €Oos erede- 
xoav. The Seer still has in his mind 
the martyrs of his own age, the victims 
of Nero and Domitian. With dca ryv 
paptuplay ‘Ingod cf. i. 9, xii. 17, xix. 10, 


notes ; and for 61a rov Aoyov Tod Oeod 
see 1. 9, Vi. 9. 

kal oirives ov mpoceKvynaay TO Onpiov 
xth.| Cf. Cyprian, ad Fortun. 12 
“vivere omnes dicit et regnare cum 
Christo, non tantum qui occisi fuerint 
sed quique in fidei suae firmitate et 
Dei timore perstantes imaginem bes- 
tiae non adoraverint.” The triumph 
of Christ is shared not by the martyrs 
only but by all who under the sway 
of the Beast and the False Prophet 
suffered reproach, boycotting, im- 
prisonment, loss of goods, or other 
inconveniences, though they did not 
win the martyr’s crown: ef. xiii. 15; 
xiv. 9 ff, xvi. 2, xix. 20, notes. Kal 
oirwes introduces a second class of 
persons, ‘confessors,’ and others who 
were faithful in the age of perse- 
cution, with special reference to those 
who in St John’s day were resisting 
the Caesar-worship. 

kal €(noav kal €8acidevoay pera Tov 
xptorod xidta érn] The Christ Who 
suffered under Tiberius now lives 
(i. 18) and reigns, as the vision of c. xix. 
has shewn (ve. 12, 16), and His life and 
royalty are to be shared for a thousand 
years by the martyrs and confessors of 
the Church. ‘O ypuords occurs in the 
Apocalypse only in xi. 15, xii. 10, 
xx. 4, 6, and is probably in each 
instance a reminiscence of Ps. ii. 2. 
The Lord’s Anointed, against Whom 
the kings of the earth conspired, has 
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triumphed over His enemies, and His 
victory ensures that of those who 
have fought on His side. 

5: of Aowrol Trav vexpav ovK e(noav 
axpe teheoOn ra xidta ern] To infer 
from this statement, as many ex- 
positors have done, that the e{naay of 
®. 4 must be understood of bodily 
resuscitation, is to interpret apoca- 
lyptic prophecy by methods of exegesis 
which are proper to ordinary narrative. 
The Seer merely guards against the 
impression that he had referred to 
the General Resurrection, which will 
follow and not precede the Thousand 
Years of the Martyrs’ reign. On 
é(noav=dve(noay see ii. 8, note, and 
for dyp. reheo 67 cf. Blass, Gr. p. 219. 

Avrn 7 dvaoracis 1 morn: this, ie. 
the return of the martyrs and con- 
fessors to life at the beginning of the 
Thousand Years, is the First Resur- 
rection. It belongs to the Apoca- 
lyptist’s view of things to see the 
great realities of life and death 
arranged in antithetical pairs, in 
which one of the two facts belongs to 
the present order, and the other, its 
greater counterpart, to the future ; 
cf. xxi. I 6 mpotos odpavos, 7 mpatn 
yn, contrasted with ovp. kawos, yn 
kaw ; li. 11, xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8 6 Gavaros 
6 devrepos or 6 5. Oavaros, implying a 
mpatos Oavaros, though the latter is 
not expressly named. So here the 
First Resurrection is one which takes 
effect in the present life, in contrast 
with that which belongs to the new 
order and is to be introduced by the 


6 om kat aryos 14 92 Orin | ewc] pr ove arm 


Parousia. There is nothing analogous 


in this to 1 Th. iv. 16 of vexpot év 
Xpiot@ dvaoryncovra: mparov, for mpea- 
rov is there in antithesis to éme:ra 
nuets of Cates xTX., Le. the dead in 
Christ are contrasted with His mem- 
bers who will be living upon earth at 
the time of His coming. Nor again 
is 1 Cor. xv. 23 really parallel; there 
St Paul defines the order in which 
the Resurrection will take place at 
the Second Advent, and his words 
(€mevra of Tod xpioTov ev TH mapovola 
avrod) are not limited, as St John’s 
are, to the martyrs and confessors, 
but embrace all loyal members of the 
Church. Hence Origen’s remark 
(fragm. in Isa. ap. Pamph. Apol. 7) is 
inapplicable here: “considerandum 


- est...ne forte dividi possit omnis 


resurrectionis ratio in duas partes, id 
est in eos qui salvandi sunt iustos, et 
etiam in eos qui cruciandi sunt pecca- 
tores.” On the probable meaning of 
St John’s First Resurrection see note 
after v. 6. 

6. pakapios Kal adytos 6 Exwv pepos 
xtv.| A fifth Apocalyptic beatitude 
(cf. i. 3, XIV. 13, XVI. 15, XIx. 9, xxii. 7, 
14), distinguished from the other six 
by the addition of dy:os to pakadpios. 
He to whom this pakapicpos belongs 
is not only happy, but holy; he is in 
the highest degree worthy of the 
name of Saint; he is beatified, he is 
canonized by the voice of the Spirit 
of Jesus. With 6 éyov pépos ev r. a. cf. 
Jo. xiii. 8 ov exers pwepos per ewovd, and 
the use of rd pépos In xxi. 8, xxii. 19. 
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The grounds of the beatification are 
added. (1) ‘Over these (i.e. én ray 
exovrwy pépos ktd.) the Second Death 
(see below, v. 14, note) has no control’; 
the first is past already and for them 
there remains no other. The words 
recall Rom. vi. 9 ovkére aroOvycket, 
Oavaros avrov ovKert kuptever, but the 
reference there is to the first death 
only. (2) ‘On the contrary (d\)’) 
they shall be priests of God and the 
Christ’; cf. i. 6 émoinoev nuas...iepeis 
T@ OeG kal warpi avrov ; V. 10 émoin- 
gas avtovs TO Oe@ juay...iepets. The 
destiny purchased by the Christ for 
all Christians will be realized in 
those who partake in the First 
Resurrection ; for them priestly ser- 
vice in the glory of its ideal per- 
fection is an accomplished fact. The 
inclusion of Christ. with God in the 
Object of Divine service is peculiar 
to this passage, but it agrees with 
what has been said in c. y. 8 ff. as to 
the joint worship of God and of the 
Lamb by heavenly beings, and with 
the general tendency of the Book to 
regard Christ as the Equivalent of 
God. (3) There is yet a third reason 
for the paxapiopos of the martyrs and 
confessors ; ‘they shall reign with the 
Christ during the thousand years’ 
(i.e. those mentioned in wv. 4). Priest- 
hood and royalty are the mutually 
complementary aspects of the service 
of God, “cui servire regnare est”; 
cfs 1.6, V. 10, xxii. 3, 5, notes. It is 
important to notice that no hint is 
given as to where this service is to be 
rendered and this royalty to be ex- 
ercised ; el tis yfs (c. v. 10) has no 
place here either in v. 4 or in 2. 6, 
and must not be read between the 
lines. 

'Any serious attempt to interpret 
the vision of the Thousand Years 
must begin with an examination, 
however cursory, of contemporary 
Jewish belief upon the subject of 


the Messianic Reign. (1) While the 
O.T. represents this Reign as per- 
manent (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 27 ; cf. Jo. xii. 
34), the pseudepigraphic writers of 
100 B.C.—I00 A.D., whether influenced 
by Persian eschatology, as Briggs sug- 
gests (Messiah of the Gospels, p. 15 f.) 
or by the hopes of an unsettled age, 
looked for a temporary triumph of 
righteousness before the consum- 
mation of all things; see Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 200 ff. (2) To this 
golden age varying periods were 
assigned; thus in Zanchuma 7, in 
answer to the question ‘How long 
are the days of the Messiah?’, R. 
Akiba replies, ‘Forty years’; other 
Rabbinic computations give 100, 600, 
1000, 2000, 7000 years (Weber, Jiid. 
Theologie?, p. 372 f.; while in 4 Esdr. 
vii. 28 we read: “revelabitur enim 
filius meus [Iesus] cum his qui cum 
eo, et iocundabit qui relicti sunt an- 
nis quadringentis”). (3) In Enoch 
xci. ff. human history is divided into 
weeks, of which the eighth and ninth 
witness the victory of righteousness, 
while the tenth is that of the final 
judgement, followed by the creation 
of a new heaven and the beginning of 
an eternal order. The later Slavonic 
Enoch (Secrets of E. xxxiii. 1 f., ed. 
Charles, p. 46) makes the duration of 
the world a single week of seven days, 
each day consisting of 1000 years, to 
be succeeded by an eighth day in 
which there are “neither years nor 
months nor weeks nor days nor hours,” 
ie. Eternity. This conception of a 
week of millennia took root in early 
Christian thought, and support for it 
was found in an allegorical treatment 
of Gen. ii. 1 ff. coupled with Ps. lxxxix. 
(xe.) 4; cf Barn. ep. 15. 4 mpocéyere, 
Téxva, Ti éyer TO Suveredecev ev é& 
Tuépats* ToUTO Néyer re ev EEaxroyiAlors 
éreow ovrteéoer Kiptos Ta ovpravra, 
7) yap Nwepa map’ adt@ (onpaiver) yidva 
éry ; Irven. v. 28. 3 1) yap jpépa Kupiov 
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ovrréAcia avrav Td |S eros éori; Clem. 


Al. strom. iv. 25, § 161 6 xpévos...6 did 
TOY enra TEptodwy TAY apLOpoupévay eis 
TY dxporarny avaravow anoxab.ioras. 
The idea existed also in Zoroastrian- 
ism (Hastings, D. B. iv. 990 6), but 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition rests 
clearly and sufficiently on the O.T. 

It can scarcely be doubted that 
St John’s mind was familiar with these 
conceptions; yet he employs them 
with considerable reserve. Hither 
from (3), or perhaps from the O.T. 
itself (Ps. Jc. cf, 2 Pet. iii. 8), he 
has adopted the symbolical term of 
1000 years, whilst-(1) has been so far 
used that he assigns this limit to the 
reign of the martyrs with Christ. But 
St John does not commit himself to 
a reign upon earth. When Dr Charles 
writes (Eschatology, p. 349): “the 
martyrs...reign with Christ personally 
on earth for a thousand years (xx. 
4—6), with Jerusalem as the centre 
of the kingdom,” he introduces into 
the eschatology of this passage ideas 
collected from cc. y. 10, xx. 9, and 
Xe LO; 

Early Christian interpretation fell 
into the same snare. Thus Justin, in 
answer to Trypho the Jew, admits 
(dial. 80 f.): eyo d€ Kat ef tives eiow 
dpBoyvdpoves Kata TavTa Xpuorvavol kal 
gapkos avaoracw yernoen Oat émiora- 
peOa, kal xiAca ern ey ‘Tepovoadip 
oixodopnbeion Kat Koopnbeion Kat ma- 
tuvbeion, ws ot mpopirat "TeCexumr Kal 
*Haaias (Ixv. 17 ff.) kal.of GXoe opo- 
oyovor 5 adding after a little: map" 
nmiv avnp Tes @ dvopa “Ioavyns, eis TOY 
dmoaTo\@v TOU Xpiarow, ev dmokadvypet 
yevopern avrT@ xiea rm TroujoeLy év 
"lepoveadyp TOUS TO NMETEPO Xpiore 
TucTevo.avras mpoeprrevae, where éy 


*Tepovoadnp has been suggested by 

Isa, Z.c., or imported from ¢. xxii. 5, 
which refers to the final state. The 
same confusion appears: in Tertullian, 
adv. Marc. iii. 24: “confitemur in 
terra nobis regnum repromissum, 

sed ante caelum, sed alio statu, ut- 
pote post resurrectionem, in mille 
annos in civitate divini operis 
Hierusalem caelo delata.” Still 
further from St John’s thought is the 
picture of sensuous bliss derived by 
Papias (ef. Hus. H. £&. iii. 39) from an 
apocryphal source (see Iren. v. 33. 3f., 
and Charles’s note on Apoc. Baruch, 
xxix. 5), and strangely ascribed to our 
Lord, and the grosser views attributed 
to Cerinthus (ap. Hus. iii..28 déyou 
Mera THY dvaoTacw émiyevov etvar Td 
Bacidevoy Tov xpiorod, Kal mddw ére- 
Ovpiacs kal nOovais ev lepovoadrnpm 
THY odpka ToAtTevoperny Sovdev- 
ety ktA.). There were, however, even 
in Justin’s days many Christians who 
refused to accept the chiliastic inter- 
pretation of St John’s vision, as Justin 
himself candidly confesses (/.c. toAXods 
& ad kai ray THs Kabapas Kal evoeBods 
dvrev Xpioriavay yyadpns TodTo pt) yyo- 
pitew éonpava oo). At Alexandria 
in the third century a materialistic 
chiliasm was strongly condemned by 
Origen (de prince. ii. 11. 2), and Diony- 
sius (ap. Hus. H. £. vii. 25; ed. Feltoe,- 
p. 115); but no thorough examination 
of this passage, with a constructive 

purpose, seems to have been under- 
taken by the Alexandrian school. To 
Augustine the Church owes the first 
serious effort to interpret Apoc. xx. 
(de civ. Dei xx. 7 ff.). He confesses 
that he had at one time been disposed 
to adopt a modified chiliasm, in which 
“deliciae spirituales” were substituted 
for the sensuous expectations of the 
early milliarii. But a longer study 
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of the subject led him to a different 
conclusion. He had learned to see 
in the captivity of Satan nothing else 
than the binding of the strong man by 
the Stronger than he which the Lord 
had foretold (Me. iii. 27, Le. xi. 22); in 
the thousand years, the whole interval 
between the first Advent and the last 
conflict ; in the reign of the Saints, 
the entire course of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; in the judgement given 
to them, the binding and loosing of 
sinners ; in the first resurrection, the 
spiritual share in the Resurrection of 
Christ which belongs to the baptized 
(Col. iii. 1). This exegesis finds a place 
in most of the ancient commentators, 
both Greek and Latin, who wrote after 
Augustine’s time. 

There are points at which the 
Augustinian interpretation forsakes 
the guidance of St John’s words; it 
overlooks, e.g., the limitation of the 
first Resurrection to the martyrs and 
confessors. But on the whole it seems 
to be on right lines. The symbolism 
of the Book is opposed to a literal 
understanding of the Thousand Years, 
and of the resurrection and reign of 
the Saints with Christ. It is “the 
souls” of the martyrs that St John 
sees alive ; the resurrection is clearly 
spiritual and not corporeal. Augus- 
tine’s reference to the parable of the 
Strong Man armed is illuminating in 
a high degree, even if it is impossible 
to press it to the precise conclusion 
which he reached. 

Turning back to the vision itself, 
we observe that it has points both 
of contact and of contrast with the 
Vision of the Two Witnesses in c. xi. 
3 ff. In each a definite time is fixed 
—in ¢. xi. 1260 days, in c. xx. 1000 
years. If the 1260 days symbolize the 
duration of the triumph of heathenism 
(xi. 2 f, notes), the I00o years as 
clearly symbolize the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity. In ¢ xi. 
11 ff. the Two Witnesses after their 
martyrdom rise and ascend to heaven 
in the sight of their enemies ; in ¢. xx. 
4 ff. the souls of the martyrs and con- 
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fessors live and reign with Christ. In 
both passages we have virtually the 
same fact symbolized, viz. the victory 
of the principles for which the martyrs 
died and the confessors endured hard- 
ship and loss. How short the age of 
persecution would be, when compared 
with the duration of a dominant Chris- 
tianity, is shewn by the adoption of a 
term of 34 years in the one case and of 
1000 years in the other. Blessed and 
holy, indeed, were those who by their 
brief resistance unto blood secured for 
the Church so long a continuance of 
peaceful service ; they would live and 
reign with Christ as kings and priests 
in the hearts of all succeeding genera- 
tions of Christians, while their work 
bore fruit in the subjection of the 
civilized world to the obedience of 
the faith. 

If this or some similar interpreta- 
tion be accepted, the question remains 
at what epoch the great chapter in 
history represented by the Thousand 
Years began. An obvious answer 
would be, ‘With the Conversion of 
Constantine, or of the Empire.’ If, 
however, the visions are to be re- 
garded as following one another in 
something like chronological order 
(but see v. 1, note), St John has in 
view the moment of the overthrow 
of the Beast and the False Prophet, 
ie. the final break up of the Roman 
world-power and its ally, the pagan 
system of priestcraft and superstition. 
But possibly the question, like many 
another raised by this Book, admits 
of no precise answer. The Seer of 
the Apocalypse does not anticipate 
history ; he is content to emphasize 
and express in apocalyptic language 
the principles which guide the Divine 
government of the world. That the 
age of the Martyrs, however long it 
might last, would be followed by a far 
longer period of Christian supremacy 
during which the faith for which the 
martyrs died would live and reign, is 
the essential teaching of the present 
vision. When, under what circum- 
stances, or by what means this. happy 
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result should be attained, St John does 
not foresee, and has not attempted 
to explain. It might have been well 
if students of his book had always 
followed the example of this wise 
reserve. 

7—10o. AFTER THE THOUSAND 
Years. Retmase or Satan: War 
or Gog and Macoa. 

Kal drav redeoOn ra xidta én, 
Avojoerat xrr. | ‘Whensoever the thou- 
sand years shall end, Satan shall be 
released.’ The use of the future tense 
is carried on from v. 6 into vv. 7, 8, 
with the result that this part of the 
vision assumes the form of a prophecy. 
The def AvOjvae avdroy puxpov xpdvoy of 
v. 3 is at length to be accomplished ; 
the thousand years of the Martyrs’ 
Reign (now identified with the thou- 
sand years of Satan’s captivity; cf. 
vv. 2—5) being ended, he will be set 
free from his prison (for this sense 
of puAaky see ii. 10, and cf. xviii. 2, 
note), and troublous times will begin 
again. As the Seer ascribes the first 
persecution under Nero to Satan’s 
wrath at his expulsion from Heaven 
(xii. 13, note), so the final outbreak 
of hostility against the Church is attri- 
buted to his return to the earth after 
long imprisonment in the Abyss. 

8. Kai e€eXevoerar TAaYRTAL Ta EOVy 
krv.| Cf. Bede: “exibit...: in apertam 
persecutionem de latebris erumpet 
odiorum.” A thousand years have 
wrought no change in Satan’s methods; 
no sooner has he been set free than 
he is at his old work of deceiving 
the world (v. 3, note), and turning it 


against the Church; his limitations 
removed, the éevépyesa mays begins 
again. Ta é€y tais réscapow yovias 
Ths yns (see c. vii. 1, note), ie. all the 
nations of the world, however remote; 
ef. Hz. vii. 2 TO mépas fees emt ras 
Tésoapas mrépuyas THs ys, 1.2. on the 
whole land. The movement which 
St John foresees is not dictated by 
an imperial policy, but is the result 
of a common impulse which will seize 
men of all races and nationalities. 

tov Tay kal Mayoy] Magog (25312) 
appears first in Gen. x. 2 (see Driver’s 
note); but the immediate reference 
here is to Ez. xxxviii—xxxix., where 
the prophet conceives of a great in- 
yasion of the land of Israel by Gog 
(33), whom he connects with the land 
ot Magog (xxxvili. 2 émi Tidy kal ry 
yiv Tov Maysy), and describes as the 
prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal 
—the two last usually identified with 
tribes inhabiting the S. and SE. 
shores of the Huxine. “The ex- 
pedition imagined by the prophet 
is no doubt modelled upon the great 
irruption of the Scythians into Asia 
(Hat. i. 1046) which took place in 
630 B.C.” (Driver on Gen. Zc.). Jo- 
sephus identifies Magog with the 
Scythians (anit. i. 6. I Maydyns de 
rovs am avTov Maywyas ovopacdevras 
Bkioev, SKvOas S€ vr avrdy, sc. trav 
‘EAAnvev, mpocayopevopevous), and the 
older interpreters of the Apocalypse 
thought of the Scythians here. But 
whatever Gog and Magog may have 
meant to Hzekiel, St John’s phrase 
rov Tey kat Maywy has no definite 
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geographical associations ; possibly it 
comes not directly from Ezekiel, but 
from Jewish apocalyptic sources in 
which it had assumed a new con- 
notation. In the Rabbinical writings 
Gog and Magog appear as the enemies 
of the Messiah; cf. the Jerusalem 
Targum on Num. xi. 29_“Eldad et 
Medad (cf. Herm. cis. ii. 3, Fabric. 
cod. pseud. V. T. i. p. 801 ff.), ambo 
isti prophetarunt simul et dixerunt: 
‘In fine extremitatis dierum Gog et 
Magog et exercitus eorum adscen- 
dent Hierosolyma, et. per manus regis 
Messiae ipsi cadent’”; Aboda Sarai. 
f. 36 “quando yidebunt bellum Gog 
et Magog dicet ad eos Messias: ‘Ad 
quid hue venistis?’ Respondebunt 
‘Adversus Dominum et adversus 
Christum eius’”; for other Rabbinical 
passages see Weistein ad /.; Schoett- 
gen, de Mess. (ii. pp. 68, 227); Weber, 
Jiid. Theol.? p. 386 ff. e¢ passim. See 
also Orac. Sibyll. iii. 319 ff. at ai cou, 
xapy Toy (cf. Book of Subilees, ed. 
Charles, p. 74) 76¢€ Mayody, pécov 
ovaa | Aiducr@y rorayay, rocov aiparos 
éxxupa S€En, | kal Kpicews oixnois ev 
avOpe@mo.t KekAnon; tb. 512 ff. at ai 
got, Toy 70€ Mayoy, kat racw édesis | 
..1wacw yap, doa xOcva vaeraovey, | 
"Yypiotos Seivny émimépyer €Oveot mAn- 
ynv ; for the expansion of the legend 
in the later apocalypses see Bousset, 
Der Antichrist, esp. p. 128 f. Con- 
jecture was busy among Christian 
interpreters of the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries as to the identity of 
Gog and Magog. Husebius (dem. ev. 
ix. 3) mentions the view that Gog 
represents the Roman Empire; Am- 
brose (de fide ii. 16) says: “Gog 
iste Gothus est,” while Andreas and 
Arethas ad loc. speak of some who 
thought that the Huns were intended. 
Augustine, on the other hand (de civ. 


Dei xx. 11), rightly rejects any such 
narrowing of the sense: “toto namque 
orbe terrarum significati sunt isti esse, 
cum dictum est nationes quae sunt in 
ie angulis terrae.” This great up- 
rising of the nations will, he adds, 
be the final protest of the world 
against the Church: “haec enim 
erit novissima persecutio quam sancta 
ecclesia toto terrarum orbe patietur, 
universa scilicet civitas Christi ab 
universa diaboli civitate, quantacum- 
que erit ubique super terram.” 

cuvayayeiy avtovs eis Toy moAEwov 
krh.] Cf. xvii 14, where the same 
words are used of the three froglike 
spirits arising from the Dragon, the 
Beast, and the False Prophet, which 
gathered the Kings to the battle of 
Har Magedon. A similar war is 
described in xvii. 14, xix. 19 ; whether 
the three passages refer to the same 
event is not clear, but the war of 
Gog and Magog appears to be dis- 
tinguished by its position after the 
Thousand Years (drav reAeoO7 Ta x. é.) 
and immediately before the Last 
Judgement. Other onslaughts upon 
the Church were preludes to this final 
worldwide attack. 

In dv 6 dpibpis airaév ds 7 dppos 
tis Oakacons the metaphor carries us 
back to many O. T. contexts in which 
a great host is described ; ef. e.g. Gen. 
xxii. 17, Jos. xi. 4, Jud. vii. 12, 1 Regn. 
xiii. 5, 2 Regn. xvii. 11, Judith ii. 20, 
1 Mace. xi. I. 

9. kal aveBnoav els TO mAdTos Tis 
yis| For ro mddros r. y. see Sir. i. 3 
vos ovpavod Kal mdaros yjs; Hab. i. 6 
(of the Chaldean army) 76 €Ovos...76 
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Israel is doubtless in the Seer’s mind; 
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yoy) peyddn Kal dSvvapis moAAn, Kal 
avaBnon ent Tov adv pov “Icpand os 
vedehn kadiwat yny: é éaxdrav Tov 
Npepaev éorat, Kal avaéw oe emt Ti yHY 
pov ; Enoch lvi. 6 (ed. Charles): “they 
will march up to and tread under foot 
the land of His elect ones, and the 
land of His elect ones will be before 
them a threshing floor and a path.” 
In the aorist avéBycay the writer slips 
back into his usual apocalyptic manner 
(ef. . 7, note); he sees the hosts of 
the invading army just as they appear 
on the horizon, mounting up, as it 
were, on the edge of the great plain 
—perhaps Esdraelon is still in his 
thoughts (xvi. 16, note). Or dvaBjvat 
may be used with its usual reference 
to the backbone of central Palestine, 
and the situation of Jerusalem. 

kal exUkAevoay THY TapeuBodny Ta 
dylwy xrA.] Apringius: “nihil caeleste 
sapiunt, nullam caelestis altitudinis 
potentiam metuunt.” The ‘Camp of 
the Saints’ and the ‘Beloved City’ are 
two aspects of one body, the Universal 
Church, whichis threatened by Gogand 
Magog. IapepSod7, 2 word which, as 
Phrynichus says, is deuvGs Maxedovixor, 
a reminiscence of Macedonian military 
life, the constant Lxx. equivalent of 
3719, a camp, or an army on the march 
(Ex. xiv. 19 f.) or engaged in battle 
(Heb. xi. 34: see Westcott’s note), 
recalls the picture of Israel marching 
through the wilderness (Num. ii. 2 ff), 
and perhaps also of the brave stand 
of the Maccabees against Antiochus 
(1 Mace. vy. 40 ff.). On the other hand 
7 modus  Hyamnwévn represents the 
Church as the New Zion, the civitas 
Dei (Heb. xii. 22), already potentially 


set up on earth (cf. c. xxi. 10). ‘H 
nyannpevn looks back to Ps.. Ixxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 68 76 dpos 76 Decay Hydmyoer, 
Ps. Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 2 dyawa Kupcos 
Tas TUAas Seov vmep mavra Ta oKNYO- 
para. lace ; Hos. ii. 23 (B) cai ayannoe 
CHDIN) ray ove nyamnuévny (AQ, x. 
ehenowm T. ovK nArenueyny; for DN 
=ayaray cf. Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 2, on which 
see B.D.B. s.v. and Cheyne, Psalms, 
p- 376). Wetstein compares Aesch. 
Hum. 869 xe@pas peracyei tad. 
Geogidectarns. The Beloved City 
includes of course the Gentile Church, 
once rHy ovK nyamnpuevny, but now one 
with Israel in Christ; see Rom. ix. 25 f. 
(SH.), 1 Pet. ii. 10 (Hort). Kuxdevew 
=kvkAovy occurs also in Jo. x. 24 (B) 
€xUKAevoay avTov of “Iovdaioc; WH.? 
(Notes, p. 178) compare (nrevew 
=(nrody in Apoc. iii. 19, and dodexa- 
revew=<amodexarovv in Le. xviii. 12 
(S*B); for cuxAovv ‘besiege’ cf. Le. xix. 
43 mapepBarovow oi €xOpol cov ydpaka 
got kal TeptxuKA@oovaly ce, and 20. xxi. 
20 Grav O€ iSnTe KuKNOUpEYNY UFO OTpaTo- 
méOwv lepovoadnp. The spiritual Jeru- 
salem will be surrounded by a greater 
host, but no épyywcrs awaits her. As 
to the sense in which she will be 
besieged, Primasius is doubtless right: 
“hoc est, in angustiis tribulationis 
arctabitur, urgebitur, concludetur.” 
kat kateBn mip ek Tov ovpavod KTA. | 
Cf. Hz. xxxvili. 22 cai mip kal Geiov 
Bpééw (Gen. xix. 24) ém avrov [sec. roy 
Tey] cai él mavras rovs pet avrov 
kal em €Ovn oOANG peT avrov; 1D. XXXiX. 
6 dmoateNO trip él Téy (so B, but I fol- 
lows M.T. with Mayoy). There is prob- 
ably also an allusion to 4 Regn. i. 10, 12 
KatéBn Tp ek TOU ovpavod Kal Karedayey 
avroy Kal Tous mevTyKovTa avTov—an 
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O.T. incident which had impressed 
itself, as we know (Le. ix. 54), on the 
mind of St John. For the future Gog 
and Magog he foresees a destruction 
as complete as that which overtook 
the besiegers of the old city (4 Regn. 
XIX. 35): 

10. Kat 6 dtdBoros 6 mAavay avrovs 
€Bd7j6n xrdr.] The Deceiver of the 
nations (for the pres. part. see Blass, 
Gr. p. 198; Dr Gwynn’s Syriac version 
uses the verbal noun us\=n= 
mdavos, Mt. xxvii. 63, or yons, 2 Tim. 
iii, 13, Pesh., Gwynn, p. 87) escapes 
the general doom only to be reserved 
for one more terrible. Like the Beast 
and the False Prophet before him he 
is flung into the Lake of Fire (cf. xix. 
20, note); kal Oeiov answers to ris 
kavouerns ev Geim there. Thus his 
third and final punishment is reached 
(compare xii. 9, xx. 2 f.)—so slowly 
does the Divine Justice assert itself, 
though the end has been foreseen 
from the beginning; see Mt. xxv. 41 
TO TUp TO ai@voy TO nTomWacpeEevoy 
TO dtaBdrAw@ Kal rois dyyedors avrod. 
"Orov kal, sc. ¢BAnOnoav; cf. xix. 20. 
The three ringleaders are now at 
length involved in the same hopeless 
ruin, and, as was meet, suffer a punish- 
ment more severe than those whom 
they misled; whilst their dupes are 
at once consumed by fire from heaven, 
they are immersed in a fiery flood 
where their torture is increasing and 
perennial : Baca Onoovrat (ix. 5, note) 
jpépas kal vuxtos (iv. 8, Vii. 15, xii. 10, 


xiv. 11) eis rods aidvas Tay aidvey 
(i °18; Xii6, Xive, 01, xiks 35 Xx 
It is not certain that these terrible 
words can be pressed into the service 
of the doctrine of the Last Things; 
since two of the three subjects of the 
Bacavicpos represent systems and not 
persons, it is safer to regard them as 
belonging to the scenery of the vision 
rather than to its eschatological teach- 
ing. But beyond a doubt St John 
intends at least to teach that the 
forces, personal or impersonal, which 
have inspired mankind with false views 
of life and antagonism to God and to 
Christ will in the end be completely 
subjugated, and, if not annihilated, 
will at least be prevented from causing 
further trouble. From the Lake of 
Fire there is no release, unless evil 
itself should be ultimately consumed ; 
and over that possibility there lies a 
veil which our writer does not help 
us to lift or pierce. 

II—I5. VISION OF THE GENERAL 
RESURRECTION AND THE Last JUDGE- 
MENT. 

II. Kat eiSov Opovoy péeyav Aevedv 
ktA.] All is now ready for the last 
scene connected with the present 
order. The Great White Throne con- 
trasts with the @povo: of xx. 4; in the 
final judgement there is but one 
throne, since there is but One judge; 
cf. Heb. xii. 23 xpirn Oe@ mavrwr; Jac. 
iv. 12 eis éoriv...xpirns. The absolute 
purity of this Supreme Court is sym- 
bolized by the colour of the Throne; 
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Xtov Revkov...6 Opdvos avrod pArdé 
mupos; Enoch xviii. 8 damep Opovos 
60% do didov ghovea (“of alabaster,” 
Charles, p. 89); and see Ps. ix. 1 
éxdbicas emt Opovov, 6 kpivev diKato- 
ctvnv; xevi. (xevii.) 2 Scxacocvry 
kat Kpipa KatrépOwors rov Opovov av- 
tov. The Judge is not named, and 
there is solemnity in this reserve ; as 
Bousset says : “der Name Gottes wird 
hier wie iv. 2 £ ehrfurchtsvoll um- 
schrieben.” But throughout the Book 
© KaOnyevos ext tod Opdvov is the 
Almighty Father (iv. 2 f, 9, v. 1, 7, 
13, Vi. 16,.Vil. IO, 15, Xx. 4, xxi. 5), as 
distinguished from the Incarnate Son; 
ef. 4 Esdr. vii. 33 “revelabitur Altissi- 
mus (?”Yyucros) super sedem iudicii.” 
That the Father will be the Supreme 
Judge of mankind is a doctrine which 
seems to join direct issue with Jo. vy. 
21 ovd€ yap 6 matnp Kpivet ovdéva, Ghda 
Thy kpiow macay Sedaxey TH vid, and 
indeed with the whole current of early 
Christian tradition (cf. Mt. xxv. 31 ff, 
Acts xvii. 31, 2 Cor. v. 10, 2 Tim. iy. 
1); but a reconciliation of the two 
views may be found in the oneness of 
the Father and the Son (Jo. x. 30)— 
when the Son acts, the Father acts 
with and through Him (Jo. vy. 19). 
Thus St Paul can write in one place 
(2 Cor. vy. 10): havepwOnvar dei Eumpo- 
obev Tov Bryaros Tov xptorod, and in 
another (Rom. xiv. 10): mavres yap 
mapaotnoopeda TG Byatt Tod Geod. 
But while this is borne in mind, 
recognition must be given to the fact 
that the Apocalypse regards judge- 
ment as the prerogative of God (cf. 
vi. 10, xvi. 7, xix. 2); it belongs, 
perhaps, to the Jewish-Christian 
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character of the Book that in this 
supreme act prominence is given to 
the Person of the Father, see the 
Introduction, p. clxxii. 

ov dro Tov mpoodrov epuyev 7 yh 
kat 6 ovpavés| The non-eternity of the 
external order is taught in the O.T. ; 
cf. Ps. ci. (cii.) 27 adroit (sc. of odpavol) 
drododrrat, od dé Siapevers’ Kat mavres 
@s ipdriov madkawbnoovra; Cili. (civ.) 
29, 30; Isa. li. 6 6 ovpavos ws Kavos 
eorepewOn (3n2%3), 7 O€ yh os iuarioy 
madawOnoera; and the N.T. corrobo- 
rates this doctrine; cf. Mc. xiii. 31 o 
ovpavos Kal 7 yh mapeAevoovra; 2 Pet. 
iii. 10 of ovpavol potndov mapedevoor- 
ra. As the ancient Church saw 
plainly, it is only the external order of 
the world which is to be changed and 
not its substance or material; so e.g. 
Trenaeus, y. 36. 1: ov yap 7 vroctacts 
ovd€ 7 ovoia THs KTicews eEapavicera 
...GAAa TO oXfua mapdyer TOD Koopov 
tovrov; Primasius, ad loc.: “figura 
ergo praeterit, non natura”; Arethas : 
7 pvy) TOU ovpavod kal THs yijs ov Tomt- 
Kv onjaiver petavaoracty,...dddka dv- 
ynv thy aro Ths POopas cis apOapciar. 

For the metaphor édvyer cf. xvi. 20 
maca yy cos epuyer,kaldpn ovx evpébnaar. 
Aro TOU mpoowmov xKrA. is illustrated 
by Ps. xevi. (xevii.) 5 ra dpn éraxnoav... 
amo mpocwmov Kupiov, and for romos 
ody evpéOn avrois see xii. 8, note. 

12. kal eidov Tovs vexpovs ktr.] The 
General Resurrection, described be- 
low in v. 13, is assumed for the 
moment. The Great White Throne 
is not surrounded, like the Throne 
set in Heaven (iv. 2), with heavenly 
beings, but with the human dead ofall 
former generations, and the dead of the 
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generation which shall be found alive 
upon earth; the living (2 Tim. iv. 1) 
are not mentioned here, partly because 
they form an insignificant minority, 
partly perhaps because the keen in- 
terest which the first generation had 
felt in the bearing of the Parousia 
upon the ‘quick’ (1 Th. iv. 13 f.) had 
abated before the end of the century. 
But all the dead are seen standing 
(Le. xxi. 36, Rom. xiv. 10) before the 
Throne, whatever their condition on 
earth may have been (rovs peydAous k. 
Tovs puxpovs : cf. xi. 18, xiii. 16, xix. 5, 
18), from the Proconsul, as that official 
was often reminded by Christians 
who appeared before him, down to 
the meanest slave. 

kal BiBXia nvoiyOnoay] The sentence 
of the Judge is not arbitrary; it rests 
upon written evidence; the books 
which were opened contained, as it 
seems, a record of the deeds of every 
human being who came up for judge- 
ment. The conception is based on 
Dan. vii. 10 kpirnpiov exdOicev Kat 
BiBdoe jroixénoav, and it appears in 
the Jewish apocalypses, e.g. Enoch xe. 
20, “that other took the sealed books 
and opened them before the Lord of 
the sheep”; Apoc. Baruch xxiv. 1 
(ed. Charles, p. 46 f.), “behold the 
days come and the books will be 
opened in which are written the sins 
of all those who have sinned”; 4 Esdr. 
vi. 20 “libri aperientur ante faciem 
firmamenti, et omnes videbunt simul.” 
The Testament of Abraham, recen- 
sion A (ed. James, p. 92f.), knows of 
two recording angels: of S¢ dv0 dyye- 


Aor, 6 ex Oekiav Kai 0 €& dpiorepar, 
ovToi eiow of amoypapopevor Tas apap- 
tias kat tas Sikatocvvas; in recension 
B (ib. p. 114f.) the same office 
is fulfilled by Enoch, who is styled 
ypapparets ths Sixacocvvns. The 
true interpretation of the ‘books’ is 
doubtless that given by Augustine, 
though, misled by a gloss (“qui est 
vita uniuscuiusgue”), he wrongly 
connects it with the @Ado B:BXiov: 
de civ. Dei xx. 14 “quaedam igitur 
vis est intellegenda divina qua fiet 
ut cuique opera sua vel bona vel 
mala cuncta in memoriam revocentur 
et mentis intuitu mira celeritate 
cernantur, ut accuset vel excuset 
scientia conscientiam, atque ita simul 
et omnes et singuli iudicentur.” 

kal GhAo BiBdiov nroiyn xtr.] For 
the Book of Life see iii. 5, xiii. 8, 
notes. It is the roll of living citi- 
zens of the New Jerusalem; cf. 
Andreas: 7 dé pia BiBdXos tis (wns 
éoTw 7 Ta TOY ayloy yéypanrat 6vopaTa; 
Enoch xlvii. 3 “the books of the living 
were opened before Him.” It is only 
another and complementary view of 
this ‘book’ which Bede offers when 
he calls it “praescientia Dei,” for 
God’s foreknowledge fulfils itself in 
the lives of the elect. In their case 
as well as in that of the rest of man- 
kind the sentence is xara ra épya, as 
St Paul saw no less clearly than St 
John (Rom. ii. 5, 2 Cor. y. 10; ef. Apoc. 
hy Ags SOON MAE 

13. Kal €O@xev 7 Oddacoa rods veK- 
povs xrh.] The Resurrection, implied 
in v. 12, is now described. The ac- 
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cidents of death will not prevent any 


of the dead from appearing before 
the Judge; sea and land will alike 
deliver up their tale. The Sea, as 
ever in this island-drama, is fore- 
most in the writer's thoughts. It 
has been the grave of thousands 
whose restingplace could not be 
marked by o7jAy or cippus, whose 
ashes no columbarium had ever re- 
ceived. Both Greeks and Romans 
attached great importance to burial 
and the inviolability of the tomb (cf. 
Dill, Roman Society, p. 496; Ramsay, 
Cities etc., ii. p. 514 ff.), and recoiled 
with proportionate horror from the 
thought of death by drowning or 
even of burial at sea; there were 
wild tales of the condition of souls 
whose bodies had been lost at 
sea, cf. Achilles Tatius, cited by 
Wetstein: Aégyovor dé Kal ev vOacr 
Wuxas avypnpevas jndé eis Gdov Kara- 
Baivew Odas, dAN avrod Tept Td Vdwp 
éxew thy wAdvyv. It is to the hope 
inspired by the words of the Seer 
that we owe the confidence with 
which the Church now commits the 
departed to the deep, “looking for 
the resurrection of the body when the 
Sea shall give up her dead.” So far 
as the righteous are concerned, how- 
ever, the hope appears also in the 
Targum on Ps. Ixviii. 31: “reducam 
iustos qui suffocati sunt in profundis 
maris.” Enoch (vii. 32) speaks only 
of a rising of the dead from the dry 
land. 

kal 6 Oavatos Kai 6 Gdns edwxay KTr.] 
Death and Hades are an inseparable 
pair, as in i. 18, vi. 8 (notes), repre- 
senting the two aspects of Death, the 
physical fact and its spiritual conse- 


Sco: 


quences (6 Gdns AxodovOer). Here they 
appear as two voracious and insatiable 
monsters who have swallowed all past 
generations, but are now forced to 
disgorge their prey. The ‘harrowing 
of Hell” which the Gospel of Nico- 
demus connects with the Lord’s De- 
scent into Hades, is thus seen to 
belong in truth to His Return; when 
the mapdayos kai dxdpeoros “Adns will 
be emptied by Him Who has the 
keys of Death. But the primary 
purpose of the great gaol-delivery is 
judgement—a judgement which will 
determine the spiritual condition of 
each individual man; ékacros adds a 
feature not noticed in » 12, but 
belonging to the Christian tradition ; 
see Mt. xvi. 27, Rom. ii. 6, xiv. 12, 
1 Cor. iii. 13, 2 Cor. v. 10, 1 Pet. i. 17, 
and already recognized in this Book 
(ii. 23). 

14. kal 6 6. Kal o ddns éBdAyOncav 
eis THY Aipyny Tod mupds xrA.] Le, 
Death and Hades, the phenomenon 
and the condition, were both irre- 
vocably destroyed and effaced; cf. 
Andreas: ro pnkére eoeoGat Odvatov 
7) POopav, aAN apOapciay kal ddavaciav 
Baowhedew onpaivera. The immersion 
of this symbolical pair in the Lake of 
Fire is parallel to that of the Beast 
and the False Prophet (xix. 20); it 
can only mean the annihilation of the 
forces indicated. St John expresses 
in the language of symbol what St 
Paul has said in direct words (1 Cor. 
xy. 26 éxyaros éyOpds karapyetrar 6 
Odvaros); and both have probably in 
view Isa. xxv. 8, Th. xarero6n (Aq. 
Katatrovriaet) 6 Odavatos «is vixos, and 
Hos. xiii. 14 rod 7) Sikn cov, Oavare ; ov 
Td Kévrpov cov, don; (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 54 f.). 
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Otros 6 6. 6 OevTepos eorw KTr. 18 
quaintly rendered by Benson, “this is 
Death the Second, the Lake of Fire.” 
Death itself is swallowed up by a 
greater and final Death. The Second 
Death (ii. 11, xx. 6) is identified here, 
and again in xxi. 8, with the Lake of 
Fire ; the latter is in the new order 
the nearest analogue of Death as we 
know it here. 

I5. kal el tis ovy evpébn ev TH 
BiB rhs CwAs xtr.] The Second 
Death is shared by all who are not 
enrolled among the living; cf. Bede: 
“id est, qui non est iudicatus a Deo 
vivus.” Here at length (cf. xxi. 8) the 
Lake of Fire is associated with the 
future condition of human beings; 
ie. it is treated as the counterpart of 
the Jewish Gehenna, on which see 
Me. ix. 43, note. Enoch (xc. 26) has 
a similar representation of the fate of 
the reprobate: “I saw at that time 
how a like abyss was opened in the 
midst of the earth, full of fire, and 
those blinded sheep were brought, and 
they were all judged and found guilty 
and cast into that fiery abyss, and they 
burned.” Cf. Petr. Apoc. 8 Niwyn tis 
Ay peyadn memnpopern BopBopov 
preyouévov, ev 6 noapv avOpwroi ties 
anootpepovtes THY Stkaoovvnv. The 
conception furnished the Christian 
martyr with a last warning for the 
Proconsul who threatened him with 
the stake; see Polyc. mart. 40 rip 
dmedeis TO TPds Bpav Karopevoy Kal per’ 
dAiyov oBevvipevor: ayvoeis yap TO Tis 


pedAovons Kpicews kal alwviov Ko\dcews 
Tois doeBéor typovpevov mvp. The 
Apocalyptic Lake is doubtless the zip 
To aiovov of Mt. xxv. 41, 46,—a 
kéAaots ai@yos which is both the 
reverse and the alternative of (7 
aiovos. It is remarkable that here 
as in Mt. Zc. the qualification for the 
Second Death is a negative one (ody 
evpebn, ovK emoujoate). The negation 
of eternal life is eternal death. 

That there will be a resurrection 
to death as well as to life is taught 
already in Dan. xii. 2 e£eyepOnoovrat 
»..0UTOL eis ovedurpor Kal cis aicyuyny 
aiavov. Cf. Jo. v. 29 éxmopedoorrat... 
of Ta davAa mpdEavres cis avactacw 
Kpioeas. 


XXI. 1—8. Tux Visron or A New 
Haven anpD A New EHarru. 

I. kal eiSov ovpaviy Kawoy Kat ynv 
kaunv] All is now ready for a 
revelation of the bliss of the Saints; 
cf. Bede: “finito iudicio quo malos 
vidit damnandos, restat ut etiam de 
bonis dicat.” The passing away of 
earth and heaven before the Face of 
the Judge (xx. 11) has prepared the 
way for the. present Vision, but the 
conception of a New Heaven and 
Karth is not peculiar to St John 
or even to the N.T.; it occurs in 
Isa. Ixy. 17 €otat yap 0 ovpavds Kawos 
kal 1 yh Kawn (8) DwIn pnw 
nen), Ixvi. 22 6 ovpavds Kavos Kal 
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€4ov—perhaps also in Isa. li, 16 (see 
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Charles, Eschatology, p. 122 f., n. 2)— 
and in Enoch xlv. 4f., “I will trans- 
form the heaven, and make it an 
eternal blessing and light. And I will 
transform the earth and make it a 
blessing”; 7b. Ixxii. 1, “the new crea- 
tion...which dureth till eternity”; xci. 
16 “the first. heaven will depart and 
pass away, and a new heayen will 
appear, and all the powers of the 
heavens will shine sevenfold for ever”; 
the Apocalypse of Baruch xxxii. 6 
“the Mighty One will renew His 
Creation” ; 4 Esdras vii. 75 “tempora 
illa in quibus incipies creaturam re- 
novare.” Compare the interesting 
Rabbinical parallel quoted by Schoett- 
gen from Debarim rabba 4f. 262. 4 
“cum Moses ante obitum oraret, 
caelum et terra et omnis ordo crea- 
turarum commotus est. tunc dixerunt: 
Fortasse adest tempus a Deo prae- 
stitutum, quo renovandus est orbis 
universus” (by mx wand). 

On kawos see ii. 17, note, and cf. 
iii. 12, v. 9, xiv. 3. As the opposite 
of zraXatés, it suggests fresh life rising 
from the decay and wreck of the old 
world; cf. Heb. viii. 13 &v r@ déyew 
Kawny [se. Svabrjxnv]|, memadaioxey thy 
mpetny: To Sé mahawovpevoy Kal ynpa- 
okov eyyds apamopod. What is indi- 
cated is in fact a madwyevecia of 
heaven and earth (Mt. xix. 28), or to 
use another figure an dmoxardoraots 
ravrov (Acts iii, 21). As Irenaeus 
sees, the New Heaven and Earth 
correspond to the New Man, whose 
renovation has now been completed 
by the Resurrection ; v. 36. 1 dvavew- 
Oévros Tov avOpedmov, Kal dkpdoavtos 
mpos THY apOapoiar, dare pnkére Sdva- 
cba répa makawOjvat, €orat 6 odpavos 
Kaos Kal yh Kaw: év rots [2 ois] 
xatvois avapevel 6 dvOparos del Katvos, 
kai [? kava] mpooopidray TO Od. 

6 yap mpOros ovpavds Kal 4 mPadTH yh 


anfOay| Cf. xx. 11, note; like épu- 
yev, anfdOay must not be pressed, 
and Andreas is not far wrong when 
he glosses: dyti rod ‘#AAdyn. The 
writer of 2 Peter conceives of a con- 
flagration of the old order at the 
Parousia (iii, 12 ovpavol mupovpevor 


‘ , \ a 
AvOnoovra Kal OTOLYELA kavoovpeva TH- 


kerat); but no such phenomena suggest 
themselves to the Apocalyptist, though 
fire is a frequent factor in his visions. 

kat 7 Oahacoa ovK éorw ex] The 
Sea has fulfilled its last function (xx. 
13), and when the Seer looks steadily 
at the New Earth, he sees that “the 
waters which are under the firma- 
ment” have vanished; no place is 
left for the Sea in the New Creation ; 
it belonged to the order which has 
passed. There is no need to suspect 
with Augustine a reference to the 
effects of the conflagration (de civ. 
Dei xx. 16 “utrum maximo illo ar- 
dore siccetur an et ipsum vertatur in 
melius non facile dixerim.” The Sea 
has disappeared, because in the mind 
of the writer it is associated with 
ideas which are at variance with the 
character of the New Creation. Cf. 
Aug. Zc. “tune non erit hoc saeculum 
vita mortalium turbulentum et pro- 
cellosum”; Andreas: tov rapayedy 
Biov kai modvKipova onpawovons Tis 
Garaoons. St John, an exile in sea- 
girt Patmos, regarded with no favour 
the element which mounted guard 
over his prison, and parted him 
from the Churches of Asia. For the 
ancients generally the Sea possessed 
none of the attractions which it has 
for moderns. To undertake a yoyage 
without grave cause was to tempt 
Providence; Hor. carm. i. 3. 21 ff. 
“nequicquam Deus abscidit | prudens 
Oceano dissociabili terras, si tamen 
impiae | non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt yada.” It is true that since the 
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time of Horace facilities for travel 
had greatly increased, and, as Dill 
remarks (Roman Society, p. _ 205), 
“until the appearance of railways and 
steamboats it may be doubted whether 
there was any age in history in which 
travelling was easier or more general.” 
At the end of the first century Ju- 
yenal could write (xiv. 275 ff.) : “aspice 
portus | et plenum magnis trabibus 
mare, plus hominum est iam | in 
pelago, veniet classis quocumque yo- 
carit | spes lucri”; and the Apoca- 
lyptist has told practically the same 
tale in c. xviii. 17 ff. Yet how great 
the risks of a seafaring life still were, 
the story of St Paul’s shipwreck 
shews: to the Apostolic age the 
ocean spoke of separation and isola- 
tion, rather than of a highway linking 
shore to shore. For this element of 
unrest, this fruitful cause of destruc- 
tion and death, this divider of nations 
and Churches, there could be no 
place in a world of social intercourse, 
deathless life, and unbroken peace. 

The disappearance of the Sea from 
the future order is a feature in other 
apocalyptic writings; cf. eg. Orac. 
Sibyll. v. 158 ff. j&ee & ovpavddev 
dornp péyas els Gra Sewhy | cat préea 
movtov ; tb. 447 €ora 8 vorarip Kap 
Enpos mote movros; Assumption of 
Moses x. 6 “the sea will return into 
the abyss, and the fulness of waters 
will fail”; in the Coptic Zephaniah, 
p- 129, flames break out and dry up 
the sea (Simcox, ad /.), and Bousset 
quotes from Plutarch, de Js. et Osir. 
7, a similar belief entertained by the 
priests of Isis: ddws dé kal tiv Od- 
Rarray €k mupos TyotvTat Kal mapwpi- 
operny; but the Apocalyptist (see 
above) shews no knowledge of this 
form of the conception. 

2. Kal ry wow THY aylay "I. Kawhy 


efSov]| The New Earth must have a 
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new metropolis, not another Babylon, 
but another and greater Jerusalem. 
Of a Kaw "Iepoveadnu we have read 
in c. iii. 12, from which this verse 
borrows its description as far as amd 
tov Oeov, adding ryy ayiay, which is 
here no mere conventional epithet 
(Mt. iv. 5, xxvii. 53), but one significant 
of the new holiness, the inner and 
permanent consecration of the new 
City of God. The Holy City of the 
O.T. (2 Esdr. xxi. 1, Dan. ix. 24, Mt. 


“xxvii. 53) had been in ruins for a 


quarter of a century, and Hadrian’s 
new city was not yet planned. The 
New Jerusalem of the Seer belongs 
to another order; it is of heavenly 
origin, a city ‘whose builder and 
maker is God’ (Heb. xi. 10), 7) néAAovea 
modus (ib. xiii. 14). Some years before 
the fall of the old city the thought of 
a celestial city had been familiar to 
St Paul and his school; ef. Gal. iv. 26 f. 
7 6€ dvw “lepovoadnp éAevdépa éoriv, 
Aris early pntnp jar, Phil. iii. 20 yydy 
yap 7d roNirevpa év ovpavois vmapyet, 
Heb. xii. 22 mpoceAndvOare Sidy dpe 
kai moder Oeod Cdvros, “Tepovcadrp 
erovpaviy. Jewish literature also is 
full of the hope of an ideal Jerusalem, 
based. on O.T. prophecy (Isa. liv., Ix., 
Kz. xl, xlviii.); ef. Apoc. Baruch iv. 
3 ff. (ed. Charles, p. 6 ff.): “it is not 
this building which is now built in 
your midst; it is that which will be 
revealed with Me, that which was 
prepared beforehand...and now, be- 
hold, it is preserved with Me”; 4 Esdr. 
x. 27 ff. “vidi et ecce amplius mulier 
non comparebat mihi, sed civitas 
aedificabatur...haec mulier...est Sion 
...Ingredere etvide splendorem et mag- 
nitudinem aedificii” ; Orac. Sibyll. v 
420 ff. kal rodw iy erdOnoe beds, radtny 
eroinaey | padporépny dotpev te kab 
nArtov dé oednryns | KtA.; Test. xii. 
patr., Dan 5: emt ris véas “lepovradym 
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evhpavOncovra: Bixaror, Fris Zora els 
Scarpa beot fas rot aidvos. The 
Rabbinical doctrine of an ovpavémodts 
is worked out by Schoettgen (i. 1208 ff., 
de Hierusalem caelesti); see also 
Schiirer, Geschichte, p. 536. Weber, 
Jd. Theologie, pp. 374, 404. On the 
Christian Society as the realization of 
the heavenly Jerusalem see Westcott 
on Heb. xi. 10 (additional note). 
kataBaivovcay €k Tov ovpavod aro TOU 
$eot| Repeated from c. iii. 12 rhs 
xawhs “lepovoadnp, 4 KataBaivovca &€k 
tov ovpavod aro Tov beod pov, where 
see notes. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to think of a future visible fulfilment, 
such as is suggested by 1 Thess. iv. 14 
6 Geos rovs KoisnOevras b1a Tod “Incod 
Gée. civ avTé...jpeis of Cdvres...dya 
aiv atvrois apraynoopeba ev vephéndacs. 
What is primarily intended is doubt- 
less the heavenly origin (éx) of the 
Church, and her Divine mission (dzo)’; 
as Primasius says: “de caelo descen- 
dere dicitur ista civitas, quoniam cae- 
lestis est gratia qua Deus eam fecit.” 
The metaphor appears also in the Rab- 
binical writings, e.g. Sohar Gen. f. 69, 
col. 271; “Deus...aedificabit Hieroso- 
lyma, ut ipsam descendere faciat in 
medium gui decaeio.” In its measure 
the hope fulfils itself already in the 
daily experience of the Church. If, 
as St James says (i. 17), wav 6dpnpa 
rorcwov dvobéy éatw, KataBaivoy dro 
rod rrarpés, this is in an especial 
manner true of the highest form of 
corporate human life, the Civitas 
Dei. : 
Hrousaopevny os voppny keKoopNerny 
«th.] In xix. 7 the voice of a multitude 


proclaimed that the Wife of the Lamb 
had made herself ready for the nup- 
tials; now at length she is revealed 
to the Seer in her bridal attire. 
Over her simple dress of white byssus 
(xix. 8) she wears the ornaments 
usual for women of rank; cf. Judith 
XL 15 exoopyOn TO iparioye kal ravri 
TO Koop TS yuvackelo—in what this 
consisted appears 7b. x. 4 mepséOero...7a 
éua kal rots SaxruAiovs kal ra évdria 
kal mavra Tov Kogpov avTas; Hz. xvi. 
II ékdopnod oe Koop, Kal mepiéOnka 
Wehia...kal KdGepa...kat évodriov...Kat 
TpoxiocKous...kal orépavoy...kal ékoo- 
pnOns xpvoio Kal dpyupie ; cf. Isa. iii. 
18 ff. For the ethical significance of 
the Bride’s ornaments see 3 Macc. 
vi. I mdoy TH Kata Tov Biov dpera 


‘ kexoopnpevos; 1 Pet. ili. 3 ovy 6 CEwbev 


eumokis Tpiyav kal repiOecews xpvtlay 

évdvocews ipariwy Kocpos, GAN 6 
Kpumros Ths KapSias avOpamos ev TG 
apbdpr@ Tov novyxiov Kai mpaéws rvev- 
patos; cf. also 1 Tim. ii 9f On os 
vipdny see Isa. xlix. 18 repiOjoes 
abrovs és Koopor, as vipdn 3 7D. lxi. IO 
és vippny KaTeKoopnoey pe Koop ; and 
for t@ dvdpi avris cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2, 
Eph. y. 23. 

Fuller particulars of the bridal 
array of the New Jerusalem are given 
below (v. 9 ff.), where see notes. 

3. kal qKovoa pavns peyadns ex Tov 
Opsvov xrdr.] The voice is that ef one 
of the Angels of the Presence, as in 
xvi. 17, xix. 5 (notes), not of God 
Himself, Who speaks for the first 
time in v. 5. The present voice inter- 
prets the New Creation; it is that 
condition of humanity in which will 
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5) A a »f 2 io / 
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2 of af / af \ 
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be realized at length the long pro- 
mised life of fellowship with God. 
The words idod 1) oxnvy xrd. rest upon 
a series of O.T. predictions, e.g. Lev. 
xxvi. 11 f. Ojo thy SiaOnkny pov 
(FB, rt. oxnynv pov) év vpiv...cat eoopar 
tpiv Oeds, Kat pets eoeacOE pov Aas ; 
Jer. xxxviil. (xxxi.) 33 @copar avrois 
eis bev, Kal avrol €vovrai por els Aaov 5 
Ez. xxxvii. 27 eora 7 xatackynvecis 
pov €v avTois, Kat xopat avrois Geds, 
kal avtoi pov €oovrat Aaos; Zech. viii. 
8 KaTacKnvecw év péo@ *IepovcaAnp, 
kal €xovrat pow els adv, Kayd eoopat 
avrois eis Oedv ev ddnOcia kal ev 
dukatoovyyn. One important and doubt- 
less deliberate change has been made 
in the terms of these prophecies ; 
our writer has substituted Xaoi for 
AXads—the many peoples of redeemed 
humanity for thesingle elect nation, the 
world for Israel. Neither in the O.T. 
prophecies nor in their Apocalyptic 
echo does the use of oxnvn and its de- 
rivatives suggest a merely temporary 
dwelling of God with man. As in 
vii. 15, xiii. 6, xv. 5, they carry us back 
to the original settlement in Canaan, 
when the Sanctuary was still but a 
tent ; they point to a oxnv7 ddnOuwn, a 
peiCov Kal TeAevorépa oxnvy (Heb. viii. 
Pyyb-eg 1W)\e perhaps by the assonance 
of cxnvody and {3¥ they also suggest 
the Shekinah, realized in the Incarn- 
ation (Jo. i, 14) and in the mystical 


Body of Christ. ‘O Geos per’ avrav 
recalls ON jy (Mt. i. 23), and all 
that that name holds for both the 
present and the coming age. 

4. kai e&adelrer wav Saxpvoy kKTr.] 
The effect of the Divine indwelling 
on the circumstances of life is de- 
scribed in negative terms; as to the 
positive conditions of the future exist- 
ENCE, ovr Ehavepabn Ti érdpeba (I Jo. 
iii. 2). On éefaretWvec wav Saxpvov (Isa. 
xxv. 8) see vii. 17, note; 6 Oavaros ovK 
éora: ere renews the assurance of xx. 
14; cf. Shemoth rabba xv. f. 114. 4, 
“temporibus Messiae mors cessabit in 
aeternum.” For ovre mévOos xrv. cf. 
Isa. Xxxv. 10 awéSpa odvvn Kat AV 
kat orevaypos; ib. Ixv. 19 ovkére pt 
dxova6y év atty fev KAavOyod Kat 
gory kpavyns—the exact opposite of 
what is said of Babylon in c. xviii. 22; 
see also Enoch x. 22. On sovos, 
‘pain,’ cf. c. xvi. 10, note. Ta mpdra 
arjdOav: ‘the first things are gone 
by’—not, as in A.V., ‘the former 
things’ simply, but ‘the first’—the 
things belonging to the first heaven 
and the first earth, the whole order 
of things which existed in the first 
creation. The thought in this verse 
and the next is remarkably close to 
that of 2 Cor. vy. 17 et tus ev Xpiord, 
Kaw7 Ktiois+ Ta dpxaia mapndOev, iSod, 
vyéyovev kawva ; but the reference there is 
limited to the individual life in Christ. 
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Kal etrev 6 KaOnpevos emi Th 
@pove xrd.| The Speaker is now, pro- 
bably for the first time in the Book, 
God Himself; cf. xx. 11, xxi. 3. The 
words are suggested by Isa. xliii. 18 f. 
p1) pynpovevere TA MpaTa, kal Ta dpxaia 
pH ovddoyiferOe: iSod eyd row Kawa, 
but the scope of the old prophecy is 
enlarged indefinitely by mayra; all 
the fruits of the new Covenant (cf. ii. 
17, note) are included. Barnabas, if 
indeed he has this promise in view, 
has strangely minimized it when he 
writes (vi. 13): Aéyes 5€ Kuptos “180d, 
mow Ta éoxata bs Ta mpota. For én 
+ Opov in this connexion cf. vii. Io, 
xix. 4: the more usual émi rod @pdvov 
occurs in iv. 9f., v. I, 7, 13, Vi. 16, 
vii. 15, XX. 12. 

Kai déyet, coming between kal eirev 
(v. 5) and kal etev (v. 6), indicates a 
change of speaker. The direction to 
the Seer to write what he has just 
heard comes doubtless from an angel, 
as in xiv. 13, xix. qf. He is to write, 
because the words he has heard are 
as true as they are tremendous; cf. 
Arethas: p7) vouite, pyoiv, 3 “ledvyn, 
Th TOU peyéOovs ToV KQLVOTrOLOVLEVOY 
gdoidces ds Ka’ drepBorny harracias 
Sromeceiv Wevdei Tui exBacer Ta heyd- 
poeva wou* TOTOUTOY yap adnOn Sore Kat 
ypapy Karabéoba oe ratTa mapeyyu- 
Spar els dverridnotoy Tob drt -yernoerat. 
For morés cai ddnOuvds in this Book 


compare cc. iil. 14, xix. II; Adyos zm. 
kal dX. occurs again in xxii. 6 and Aoyos 
d\. in xix. 9. These great sayings 
which concern the future of humanity 
and the world must be seen to rest 
on a secure basis; men need to be 
assured that they are not only worthy 
of confidence, but answer to realities 
which in due time will enter into the 
experience of life, though for the 
present they cannot be fully realized 
or adequately expressed. “Haec credi 
oportet, non exponi” (Primasius). 
kal eirév pot Téyovav] The 
Divine Voice speaks again. Not only 
are these sayings true; they have come 
to pass (cf. xvi. 17 -yéyovev). They 
have found a fulfilment already in the 
regeneration of life and thought which 
exists within the present Church, and 
the larger fulfilment which awaits the 
Parousia is potentially realized in the 
Divine foreknowledge. The aoristic 
termination of the perfect (-av for 
-acwv) has perplexed the scribes, and 
the wv. Ul. yéyova, yéyove, are attempts 
to evade this difficulty; on yéyovay 
see Blass, Gr. p. 46, and cf. Rom. 
Sapl, 7 
éyd ro GAda kal ro B xrh.j] CE. 
i. 8, note. Here as there the re- 
ference is to the Eternal Father, 
whilst in xxii. 13 it is equally clear 
that the Incarnate Son is in view; 
see note ad loc. ‘H dpx7 kal rb réhos 
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reflects a phrase of the second Isaiah 
(Isa. xliv. 6 JINN YN) PWT; 
cf. 2b. xli. 4, xlviii. 12). ’Apy7 is used 
in Col. i. 18 in reference to the relation 
of Christ to the Church, and in Apoc. 
iii. 14 of His relation to the cosmos ; 
here it represents God as the First 
Cause, the Source and Origin of all 
things, a sense already found in 
Aristotle, by whom the Deity is called 
& Mpery Kal KupLwrarn apxn. TéAos, as 
complementary to dpy7, is the end and 
goal—a meaning of the word which is 
rare in the N.T., but see 1 Tim. i. 5 
To 6€ ré\os THs mapayyeNlas eoriv 
dydrn, and perhaps Rom. x. 4 réXos 
yap vopnov Xpioros (see, however, SH. 
ad loc.). The full phrase is used 
in reference to the Divine life by 
Josephus, antt. viii. 11. 2 [6 deds] bs 
Zpyov éorly avrod Kal apyy Kal rédos 
Tév ardvrwv ; contr. Ap. ii. 22 6 beds 
Zxer Ta oUpmayta mavreXis Kal pakdpuos, 
avros avt@ Kal maow adrdpkns, apx7 
kal péoa kal rédos ovros Tay mavrov. 
St Paul expresses the same funda- 
mental belief in other terms, when he 
writes: €€ avrod kai Ov atrov xal eis 
avToy Td mavra (Rom. xi 36), and 
speaks of the Father as 6 él rdvrey 
kat dia mavrev Kai év raow (Eph. iv. 6), 
The Infinite Life originates, embraces, 
and transcends the Universe. 

ey TO Suparte ddow ex ris mys 
xtA.] The Source and End of all 
life is the bountiful Giver of life in 
its highest perfection. Cf. Jac. i. 5 
aireiro tapa Tod Siddvros beod maow 
amhads kal py dvediCovros ; ib. 17 aca 
ddots dyaby Kal mav Sdpnua rédevoy 
advwbév ear, katraBaivov dm rod TarTpos 
tov podror. With the form of this 
Divine offer cf. ¢. vii. 16 f. ode Supr- 
gevow er...Kat odnynoe attods em 


7 KXnpovopnce] Swow avrw Q min® Ar | 


(was myyas vddrwr, where see notes. 
There, however, the perfect state is 
anticipated ; here, and in xxii. 17, it 
is to the Church and the world in 
their present condition that the water 
of life is promised, as ro duparti, 6 
dupay, clearly shew. Awpeav, ‘gratui- 
tously,’ as in Mt. x. 8 6. eAdBere, Rom. 
iii. 24 Sikacovpevor 6.; for the sense 
see Isa. ly. I of Supavtes, mopeverbe 
ep vdap...cai payere Gvev dpyvplov 
kal tipjs; Jo. iv. 10 ei Ades THY 
Swpedy Tod Oeod...c0 Gy ATnoas avTov 
kal @oxev av cor VOwp (dv; Acts viii. 
20 thy Swpedy Tod Geodt evopicas dia 
xpnparwv xracOa. That God’s gifts 
are gratuitous is rightly urged as an 
argument for free Sacraments, but 
the fact has a far wider significance, 
and lies at the root of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith with- 
out ‘works of law.’ In the present 
case the Gift is one which comes here 
and now from the very Source (€« ris 
anyns; cf. vii. 17)—a point emphasized 
here but not repeated in xxii. 17. 
Cf. Bede, “de hoc fonte irrorat nune 
credentes in via quem vincentibus 
ubertim hauriendum praebet in patria, 
utrumque autem gratis”; and the 
experience of the. Viennese deacon 
Sanctus in the fires of persecution, 
related in the letter of the confessors 
(Kus. H. E. v. 1. 18): mapéwevey dveri- 
kaumtos Kai dvévSoros, oteppos mpos 
THY Sporoyiav, vd Tis odpaviou myhs 
tov wOatos ths CwAs tov eéudvros ék 
Ths mdvos Tod xpicrod Spoortspevos 
kal evdvvapovpevos. 

7. 6 wKev KAnpovoujoe tadra] 
While ‘he that is athirst’ receives the 
Gift of the Water of Life, it is ‘he 
that conquers’ alone whose heritage it 
will permanently be. ‘O mxéy carries 
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the reader back to the seven promises . 


of ce. ii, iii, to which kAnpovopjnoe 
tavra adds an eighth promise that 
completes and in effect embraces the 
rest. On the pre-Christian history of 
kAnpovoye see Mc. x. 17, note, and 
cf. Dalman, Words of Jesus, E. Tr., 
p. 125 ff.; in the N.T. the use of this 
verb and its cognate nouns in refer- 
ence to the future of man is well 
distributed, but specially frequent 
in St Paul, with whose doctrine of 
the sonship of believers it accords ; 
cf. Rom. viii. 17 ef d€ rékva, kal 
kAnpovépo, Gal. iv. 7 ef d€ vids, kal 
kAnpovdpos Oia Oeod. That in the 
solitary instance where it occurs in 
the Apoc. the word has the same 
reference is one indication among 
many of the radical agreement be- 
tween St John and St Paul. 

The heritage of the conqueror will 
embrace the contents of this vision 
(ratra)—the new creation with its 
immunities from sorrow and death, 
the indwelling of God, the conscious- 
ness of a filial relation with Him, and 
the Water that quenches the thirst 
and quickens the life of the human 
soul. The v. 7. mavra, with its larger 
but vaguer outlook, offers a less 
really satisfying prospect. 

kal €oopat avT@ Oeds kal avros gorat 
pot vids] The words link themselves 
on to a catena of O.T. prophecies, 
eg. Gen. xvii. 7f, 2 Regn. vii. 14, 
Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27; the last of 
these passages is applied to Christ 
in Heb.i. 5, but may obviously include, 
in a laxer sense, His cuveAnpovopor. 
Their sonship, even their relationship 
with God, is here regarded as be- 
longing to the future (roa, éorat), 
when it will be manifested by the 


resurrection ; cf. Le. xx. 36 viol elow 
Geod Ths dvactdcews viol dvres; Rom. 
Vili. 23 viobeciay drrexdexXopevoe thy 
amoditpwow Tod cdparos mudv. St 
John is not unconscious of the present 
existence of both (1 Jo. iii. 1 Toramny 
dydmny Séboxev 6 marihp va réxva beod 
KAnOGpev Kai eoper...vov. réxva Geod 
éopév), but in this passage he has in 
view the son who is entering on his 
full inheritance, and not him to whom 
but the dppaGev (Eph. i. 13 f.) has as 
yet been given. 

8. rois d€ detAois Kal dricrois KTA. | 
Bede: “blandis semper, ad cautelam 
insinuandam, austera permiscet”; the 
doom of the impenitent is placed in 
sharp contrast with the heritage of 
the conqueror. First among the 
condemned are the deAo/—members 
of the Church who, like soldiers turn- 
ing their backs upon the enemy, fail 
under trial; not, as A.V. and R.V., 
‘the fearful,” but the cowards or 
craven in Christ’sarmy. Cf. Arethas: 
devods Karet Tods Exovoig dobeveia 
mpos Ta admoavoTiKa TOU TapédvTos 
aidvos amokNivavras. When Tertullian 
writes (de fuga 7): “in Apocalypsi 
non fugam timidis offert sed inter 
ceteros reprobos particulam in stag- 
no sulphuris et ignis,” he is led, 
partly by his Latin version, partly by 
his personal tendencies, into undue 
severity; it is not fear or even flight 
which incurs the penalty, but the 
cowardice which in the last resort 
prefers ease or earthly life to Christ ; 
cf. Me. viii. 35 ff. Such deAéa betrays 
instability of purpose, lack of any 
deeper faith or loyalty ; cf. Sir. ii. 12 f, 
and Origen on Ps. xxvi. (xxvii.) I fi: 
mpockonres O€ Wuxn tupAdrrovea Kal 
mavra poBSeirat, kal Thy eis. Pedy Gwodo- 
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ylav dpynoerat: aro Geod d¢ Poriceica, 
MpOTov péev Tov mpopaxoy avris Kal 
corhpa éore Oewpovoa, pera Se TavTa 
tév avths moeuiov karabappet. The 
remedy for deAia is mitts, cf. Jo. xiv. 
I, 27 pi) tapaccécbw vuay 7 Kapota: 
morevere eis tov Oeov, Kai eis epe 
TLOTEVETE 44. 47) Tapacoéabw vuav 7 
xapdia pnde Serkcaro. The Gmoros, 
in the technical sense which appears 
in the Pauline Epistles, is the non- 
Christian, the pagan (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 
NAlh WIE ee Cy Sony wits or Ores vit 
14f.); but here, following immediately 
after devAos, it is probably not to be 
limited in this way, or referred to the 
heathen as such, but means simply 
‘faithless,’ ‘unbelieving’ (Mc. ix. 19, Le. 
Sls 46.) OF KX. 27, Dit Ls et. © Lume 
y. 8), and applies to the Christian who 
by act or word denies his faith, as 
well as to the pagan who insults and 
blasphemes it. The other characters 
described, though they might be found 
on the fringe of the Christian brother- 
hood (cf. ii. 15, 20), are such as 
heathenism produced on a_ large 
scale; see ix. 21 where the heathen 
are clearly in view, and the list of 
sins is nearly the same. “EBdeAvypeévor, 
not simply BdeAv«roi, as in Tit. i. 16, 
but persons whose very natures have 
been saturated with the abominations 
which they practised in their lifetime; 
the context suggests that in this case 
the BdeAvypara are not merely idola- 
trous acts (cf. xvii. 4), but the monstrous 
and unnatural vices of heathendom. 
Kat govedot kal mopvois KTA. Podvoe 
are included among prevalent sins in 
Me. vii. 21, Rom. i. 29, Apoc. ix. 21 (ef. 
Jac. iv. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 15), but perhaps 
the reference is here chiefly to the 
violent deaths of Christians whether 


incurred at the hands of the mob or by 
order of the courts. Idpvo: abounded 
in Greek cities—at Corinth, St Paul 
admits it was impossible to avoid 
meeting them in society (i Cor. Vv. 10 
éret oeidere Gpa ek Tov Koopov e&eA- 
Gciv)—and they fitly follow goveis (cf. 
1 Tim. i. 9 f. dvdpopovors, mopvors) ac- 
cording to the M.T. order of the 
Decalogue. On gappaxoi see ix. 21, 
XViii. 23, notes ; in Gal. v. 20 dappakia 
follows eiSoAoAarpia, whilst here dap- 
paxos precedes eiSwAoAarpns ; for the 
connexion of sorcery and magic with 
idolatry in Asian cities see xiii. 13 ff, 
notes, and the Introduction, p. xci. f. 
The list ends with cal maow Trois yrev- 
déow, ‘all the false” ie, as is ex- 
plained below in xxii. 15, maow rots 
Pirovow kal roovaw Yevdos. All the 
insincerities of heathendom are here 
—the conscious frauds practised by 
the pagan priesthood and the dealers 
in ‘magic,’ and the support rendered 
to them by those who ‘loved to have 
it so’; the tricks of trade and deceits 
of domestic life. But the insincerities 
of Christians are not of course to be 
excluded; the baptized liar is the 
worst of his kind, since he lies to the 
Holy Ghost (Acts v. 3 f.). Tertullian, 
indeed, seems to limit the reference 
of the whole passage to Christians: 
de pud. 19 “non enim de ethnicis 
videbitur sapere, cum de fidelibus 
pronuntiarit Qui vicerint, ete.”; but 
the inference is too sweeping. <A 
better exposition will be found in 
Hipp. de Antichr. 38 (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 116). 

None such have any-part in the in- 
heritance of the Saints (Eph. vy. 5); 
their names are not in the roll-call of 
the living in the New Jerusalem. 
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The alternative is a part in the Second 
Death, the Lake of Fire. Exclusion 
from eternal life burns and consumes 
like a perpetual fire; whether the 
function of the fire is to destroy or to 
punish or to purify is not within the 
scope of the revelation entrusted to 
the Seer; cf. xix. 20, xx. 10, 14f, 
notes. Compare the dogmatic tone of 
the Slavonic Enoch (ed. Charles, p. 10): 
“this place, Enoch, is prepared for 
those who do not honour God; who 
commit evil deeds on earth...witch- 
craft, enchantments, devilish magic, 
and who boast of their evil deeds...for 
ali these this place is prepared for an 
eternal inheritance.” 
XXI. 9—XXII. 5. 
THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
Q. Kat 7ArAOev cis ex Tadv émrd KT. | 
The announcement of v. 2 (kal rip 
moAw Thy aylay lepoveaAnp Kawnpy etdov 
krA.) is here resumed and worked out 
in detail. The Seer tells us that this 
nearer view of the City was obtained 
throngh the ministry of one of the 
Angels of the Seven Bowls. Compare 
¢. xvii. 1 kal FdAOev cis ex Trav entra 
dyyéhav Trav éxdvTwy Tas énra piddas, 
Kal eAdAnoev per epod Aéyav Actpo, 
beim vou TO Kpiwa THs mopyns, Where 
the same formula is used to introduce 
the vision of the Harlot City; its 
repetition here serves to place the 
yipgon in marked contrast with the 
mopvy — Jerusalem the Holy with 
Babylon the Great. For rév éydvrav 
ras émta diddas, cf. xv. 1, note. Tor 
yeporroy is unexpected ; possibly it is 
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a-slip on the part of an early scribe or 
perhaps of the writer himself for ras 
yewouvoas (xv. 7), or it may be meant 
to suggest that these angels were still 
full of the great task they had accom- 
plished, and that St John’s guide 
came fresh from the scene of the 
Last Plagues to this widely different 
office. Both participles are timeless ; 
the Seven Angels have empiied their 
bowls, and doubtless have ceased to 
carry them, but they are still known 
as of éxovres Tas diddas Tas yepovoas 
(or of yéuorres) Tév Extra mAnyov. That 
one of these Angels of wrath should 
be deputed to shew the Seer the Holy 
City is a Divine paradox which has 
not escaped the ancient commenta- 
tors; cf. Andreas: 6 yap Tore thy mAnyqy 
Tois a€ious émayov, voy THY paKapLoTnTa 
Ths eéxkAnolas TO ayig vmodeixvucr ; 
Bede: “praedicatores iidem qui 
plagam septimariam (id est, univer- 
salem) irrogant impiis, ecclesiae quo- 
que futura gaudia pandunt.” 

Thy vdpdny thy yuvaika Tov apviov 
takes up a thread dropt at c. xix. 7 
ArOev 6 yapos Tov apviov, Kal 4 yuv7 
avrod 1roipacey éavtyv. The espoused 
wife (Mt. i. 18, 20) is now the Bride 
(xxi. 2) of the Lamb; the nuptials 
have begun; indeed, as Andreas 
remarks: ére os duvos eopayidaby 6 
Xpiorés, Tore avTyy TO oikei@ aipare 
evunpevoaro...7 exxvoe TOU eK THs 
meupas aiparos 7 éxkAnoia ovoTaca 
ro tubévte Ov nyas Appoora. The 
metaphor belongs to the first days of 
the Gospel, and had been employed 
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by St Paul in a passage which has 
some affinity with the present; see 
the note on ¢. xix. 7. 

10. Kal dmyveyxev pe év mvevparte 
ém\ dpos xtA.] Compare xvii. 3 dm7- 
veykev pe els epnuov év mvevpart. The 
Harlot City is seen in a wilderness, 
the Bride City from a mountain. The 
mountain is not Mount Zion (xiv. 1), 
for the New Jerusalem is not founded 
upon it, but is seen from it; the 
indefinite dpos péya kat vWndov points 
to no particular height, but rather 
symbolizes the elevation of spirit 
(Apringius: “in fidei altitudine ele- 
vatur”) necessary for one who would 
see the heavenly vision. Cf. Hz. xl. 
2 tyayév pe ev dpacet Oeod...Kal €Onkév 
pe em Opos vWndov odpodpa; Mt. iv. 8 
mapadapuBaver avrov 6 d1dBondos eis pos 
vynrov iav. The Seer is carried 
thither ‘in spirit’ (cf. i, 10, iv. 2); 
the Angel’s dedpo is a sursum cor to 
which his spirit under the influence 
of the ‘Spirit of revelation’ (Eph. i. 17) 
at once responds. 

kal @detkév por thy moAw Thy ayiay 
"Iepovoadnp Krr.)] For trav médw kv. 
see v. 2, note. Kavyyjv is not repeated 
here, for the City is not now regarded 
in its relation to the rest of the New 
Creation, but in its specific character, 
which is Holiness. 

II. €xovcav thy Sokay rod beod| 
The Church possesses the Divine 
Presence, which, with its illuminating 


and elevating powers, she brings with 
her from her place of origin, and she 
is transfigured by it; cf. v. 23, xxii. 5. 
Cf. Isa. lx. 1 4 O0€a Kupiov emi ce 
dvatéradxev. The description belongs 
even to the present condition of the 
Christian Society: 2 Cor. iii. 18 jpets 
d€ mavres dvakexaduppev@ TpoTeT@ THY 
dogav Kupiov xaromtpiCopevor (R. V. 
‘reflecting as in a mirror’)...yerapop- 
dovpeba amd dSd€ns eis do0€av. 

6 Pootnp avrijs b0L0s AO Tiptorare 
xt\.] Her luminary resembled a rare 
crystalloid gem, every facet of which 
is radiant with a Divine light. For 
gewortnp, as distinguished from das, 
see Gen. i. 3, 14 Kat elmer 6 beds Tevn- 
Onra pas...cal eimev 6 Beds TevnOn- 
twcav dwornpes, and ef. Sir. xliii. 
7 Pwornp pecovpevos emt cuvrTedeias. 
A geornp is “something in which 
light is concentrated and thence 
radiates” (Benson)—luminare rather 
than Jwmen (Prim, Vg.), Cis 
(Syr.) rather than —Amas (Syr.&™ ; 
see Dr Gwynn’s notes here and on 
iv. 5). Our Lord is represented as 
having spoken indiscriminately of 
Himself and His disciples as +5 das 
Tov Koopouv (Mt. v. 14, Jo. viii. 12), 
but in the underlying Aramaic there 
may well have been a distinction such 
as that between "jx and ND; the 
saints are properly dworipes (Dan. 
X1l. 3, LXX. @avotow as hworipes rod 
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ovpavor, Phil. ii. 16 paiverbe ws hoc- 
Tijpes ev kédope), and not rd dds ro 
adn Owev (Jo. i. 8f.). The distinction 
is ignored here by patristic com- 
mentators (e.g. Andreas: gdwcrip ris 
exkAnoias 6 yxpiords), and by some 
moderns, who point to v. 23 6 Advxvos 
avrijs To dpviov. But it is unnecessary 
to depart from the strict sense of 
geoornp. The light which illuminates 
the Church is Divine; itis the deri- 
pos...ris ddéns tod Oeod ev mpoodmr@ 
Xpuiorov (2 Cor. iv. 6); but it shines 
in the hearts and lives of men. The 
‘luminary’ of the-Holy City is her 
witness to Christ: her teaching, her 
sacraments, her whole corporate life 
—the light of tens of thousands of 
saintly lives. 

On ios iacms see iv. 3, note. 
KpvoradXifovre (dm. dey.) modifies 
A. iaomids, ‘having the effect of rock 
crystal,’ ‘crystal - clear’ (Benson) ; 
cf, xxii. I Aapmpoy ws KpvoradXov. 
Wetstein quotes Psellus: 7 tacmes 
voces Kpvotaddoedys. King (Hist. 
of Precious Stones, p. 281) proposes 
to identify the tacms with the true 
emerald, green in colour, but lustrous 
as crystal. There seem to have been 
two kinds known to the ancients: cf. 
Dioscor. vy. 160 Aidos iaoms 6 pév tis 
eott opapaydicav, 6 dé KpvaTadAdo@dns. 
St John combines their qualities. 

12. éyxovoa Teixos péya Kal vor] 
"Exovea carries on the description of 
the City, which was broken by the 
parenthetic clause 6 deornp avrijs... 
kpvoraddifovre; in his eagerness to 
note each detail of the transient 
picture the Seer forgets that he had 
written ¢yovoay in v. 11. The wall is, 
perhaps, a conventional feature, neces- 


sary to the description of an ancient 
city; the earlier commentators, how- 
ever, regard it as a symbol, but 
interpret variously; eg. Primasius, 
“murus ecclesiae Christus”; Bede, 
“[murum], id est, inexpugnabilem 
fidei spei caritatisque firmitatem ” ; 
and see note on v 17. Of. Zech. ii. 
5 (9) eyd ropa adrp, déyer Kupwos, 
Tetxos mupos Kukdobev; Isa. xxvi. 1 
idod méddus ioxvpd, Kal warnpvov Onoer 
TO Teixos Kal mepiretyos. A 

éxovoa mudavas dddexa rd. ] Ezeki- 
el’s city also has twelve gates (Ez. 
xlviii. 31 ff.). IvAdv may be either the 
vestibule of a great house, through 
which visitors pass from the street 
into the courtyard (cf. Gen. xliii. 18 
ehddncay atte ev TH TVASM TOV oiKov, 
Le. xvi. 20 Aafapos éBéBAnro mpbs tov 
mvuAGva avrod, Acts xii. 13 Kpovcartos 
d€ avrod thy Ovpav Tod muAdvos); or, 
as here, the gate-tower of a city-wall 
(cf. 3 Regn. xvii. 10 émopevOn els 
Zdpenra, cis Tov muAdva THs ToAEws, 
Acts xiv. 13 6 Te fepevs tov Atos rod 
évTos mpo Tis moAews Tavpovs Kat 
oréupara emi Tovs muAdvas évéyxKas... 
HOcrev Ovew). In both cases mudov 
is more than zvAn, viz. the whole 
structure through which admission - 
is gained. 

The twelve angels posted at the 
gateways are apparently there as 
mudwpol or dvAakes—a feature sug- 
gested perhaps by Isa. Ixii. 6 emt rév 
TeLyov cov, lepovcaAnp, KaTéoTnoa 
vAakas GAnv Thy Nuépav Kal OAnY THY 
vuxta. The city which descends from 
heaven has celestial gatekeepers ; 
ef. Heb. i. 14, and Yalkut Shim. f. 7. 
1 “duas portas paradisi statuunt lx 
myriadibus angelorum munitas.” 
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kal ovopata émvyeypappeva a eoTw 
trav dddexa Puday| Again the writer 
is indebted to Ezekiel (xlviii. 31 ff. ai 
mUAa THs Toews em dvduaow Pvdov 
tov Iopand kri.); cf. syn. Sohar 115. 
27 “in atrio mundi futuri xii portae 
quarum singulis inscriptum est nomen 
quoddam e xii tribubus.” The O.T. 
prophet allocates the gates to the 
several Tribes (N., Reuben, Judah, 
Levi; H., Joseph, Benjamin, Dan; S., 
Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun ; W., Gad, 
Asher, Naphtali); but the Christian 
Apocalyptist does not follow him in 
this: the enumeration in c. vii. suffices. 
The Seer’s object in referring to the 
Tribes is simply to assert the con- 
tinuity of the Christian Church with 
the Church of the O.T. The new 
Society inherits all that was per- 
manent in the number and order of 
the Tribes, without their limitations ; 
it is constituted ek maons pvAjjs Kal 
yAdoons (V. 9, Vii. 9), and the gate- 
ways standing open on all sides 
represent its catholicity (cf. Le. xiii. 
29). 

13. dad dvarodfis muAdves tpets 
xth.] In Num. ii. 3 ff. the Tribes are 
marshalled in a square the sides of 
which look ESWN; the gates of 
Kzekiel’s city which bear their names 
follow the order NESW. St John’s 
order, ENSW, not only differs from 


both, but suggests that the Seer after 
surveying the east and north walls 
returns to his starting place in order 
to examine those on the south and 
west. It is difficult to understand 
the purpose of this change, yet it 
seems to be deliberate; see vz. 19, 
note. 

Amo «dvaroAfs, dao Boppa xzX., 
‘starting from the east,’ ‘from the 
north,’ etc.; in Hzekiel the Lxx. 
satisfactorily renders 'D°7? MNBON 
etc. by ra mpos dvarodds xrX. Archbp 
Benson renders dzé similarly here, 
‘facing sunrise,’ ‘facing north’ ete. 
without explanation. 

14. Kal TO Teixos THs Tokews Zxov 
Oewediovs Saddexa] As there are 
twelve gate-towers, so there are also 
twelve foundation stones. The wall 
is broken into twelve sections by the 
twelve gates, and each section is seen 
to rest on a single OeueAvos—a vast 
oblong block of worked and bevelled 
stone, such as the stones which may 
still be seen in the lower ranges of the 
Herodian masonry at Jerusalem. For 
Geuédtos see 2 Hsdr. vy. 16 daxev 
Oepehious Tov olkov Tov Geod Tov eis 
*Iepovoadnu; 1 Cor. iii. 10 os codds 
apxtréxtav Oewédvov €Onxa, Heb. xi. 10 
e€edéxeTo yap THY TOUS Oewedious €xovoav 
nok. It is properly an adjective 
(se. \é6os), and in the plural may be 
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frequent in the Lxx., and occurs in 
Acts xvi. 26. 

To reixos...éxwv is placed by Archbp 
Benson in his very short list of “ap- 
parently real slips.” He adds also 
xiv. 19, which is a fairly certain read- 
ing, and on which see note ad /. "Exov 
may be due to an itacism in an early 
copy, but in view of the many ano- 
malies of the book it is rather to be 
regarded as due to the autograph. 

- kal em avrav dedexa dvopara Toy 
dedexa drooréav xX. | Another series 
of inscribed names; if the gateways 
bear the names of the Twelve Tribes, 
the foundation stones are distinguished 
by those of the Twelve Apostles. On 
the juxtaposition of these two dode- 
cads see Mt. xix. 28 xaOnoecbe Kal 
tpeis emt Sddexa Opdvovs Kpivorres Tas 
dedexa gvAdAds Tod “Iopayd; in the 
Apocalypse it has been suggested 
already by the vision of the 24 Elders 
(c. iv. 4, note). In Eph. ii. 20 the 
Apostles and Prophets ‘ themselves 
are a Gepédsos (erotxodopnOevres emt TO 
Oepedio Tdv drooTohwy Kal mpopyTar, 
évTos dakpoyviaiou avrov | Xpiorov 
Incov)—a train of thought which 
goes back to our Lord’s promise to 
Peter (Mt. xvi. 18) and, beyond it, to 
Ps. exviii. 22, Isa. xxviii. 16; cf. Acts 
iv. 11, and 1 Pet. ii. 6, with Dr Hort’s 
note on the latter verse. The Apoca- 
lyptist, as his wont is, seizes a current 
idea and adapts it to his own pur- 
pose. The Aidos dkpoywuaios does not 
come into sight here; the Prophets 
are not joined with the Apostles, as 
by St Paul; the foundation stones are 
those not of the Holy City, but of the 
exterior wall, and ‘they are not the 
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Apostles, but only bear their names. 
As the wall gives form and compact- 
ness to the City, so the Apostolic 
Church is conditioned, through the 
ages, by the preaching and work of 
the Apostolate. 

The Twelve Apostles are not in- 
dividually named; it is the college 
of the Apostles as a whole to which . 
reference is made; cf. Mt. xix. 28, 
Acts vi. 2, 1 Cor. xv. 7. When Renan 
observes (? Antechrist, p. 479), “ Paul 
...n’a pas de place parmi les douze 
apdtres de PAgneau, seule base de 
lEglise de Dieu,” he overlooks this 
fact. There is nothing to shew how 
the number is made up, and it must 
not be assumed that St Paul is ex- 
cluded. On the other hand it is 
certainly probable that St John refers 
here to the original Apostolate, and 
does not stop to consider the question 
raised by the lapse of Judas. 

15. kal 6 Aadoy per euov elyev 
pérpov KdAapuov xp. kTA.] The measur- 
ing of the City is here, as in ¢. xi. 1, 
suggested by Hz. xl 3 ff. In xi. 1 the 
earthly city is measured by the Seer 
himself; to measure the City which 
is from heaven requires the capacities 
of an Angel, and it is done by the 
Angel who had been talking with the 
Seer about the City (6 Naddv per 
euod, cf. v. 9 ehadnoev per éuod). The 
kédapos Which the Angel carries is 
not,.as in the Seer’s case, a natural 
reed, cut perhaps in the Jordan 
valley (Mt. xi. 7), or in the valley of 
the Upper Nile (Job xl. 16), but a rod 
of gold such as befitted an instrument 
used in the service of God; cf. i. 12, v. 
BwVill. 435 LXce 13, XVe 7 

The Angel is commissioned to take 
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the measure of the City, its gate- 
towers and its walls. The measure- 
ments of the City are given in ». 16, 
and those of the wall in v. 17 ; the gate- 
towers are merely described (v. 21). 

16. kal 7 moAts TeTpaywvos KetTat 
xtd.] That the external walls form a 
square whose sides face the four winds 
appears from v. 12f. It is now seen 
that the City itself is not only an 
equilateral quadrangle, but a perfect 
cube (cf. v7. 17), length, breadth, and 
height being equal. 

The tetragon occurs more than once 
in the legislation of Exodus. Both 
the altar of burnt offering and the altar 
of incense were of this form (Ex. xxvii. 
I, Xxx. 2), and so was the High Priest’s 
breastplate (2b. xxviii. 16, xxxvi. 16 
=xxxix. 9); the feature reappears 
in Ezekiel’s new city and temple 
(Hz. xli. 21, xliii. 16, xlv. 1, xlviii. 20). 
In Solomon’s Temple the Holy of 
Holies was a perfect cube, 20 cubits 
each way, cf. 3 Regn. vi. 19 (20) etkoor 
MXELS pjKos, Kal Etkooe mHXELS TAATOS, 
Kal etkoot TXELS TO Vos avtod—words 
which may have suggested St John’s 
TO phxos kal TO mAatos kal TO dros 
adtns ica eotiv; the New Jerusalem 
answers as a whole to the ayia ayiopy 
of the old city and therefore assumes 
its shape. In ancient cities the four- 
square form was not unusual. Arch- 
bishop Benson, fresh from his tour 
in North Africa, thought of Cirta, 
the modern Constantine, “earth’s most 
perfect city-throne” (Cyprian, pp. 368, 
583) “située sur un cube rocheux” 
(Tissot, cited in Apocalypse, p. 106). 
Of Babylon Herodotus writes (i. 178): 
kéetat ev medio peydo, péyabos éovaa 


, ov wy 
~éTwmoy EekagTOY elKoot Kal éKxaTov 


atadiov, ¢ovions Tetpaydvov, and a 
similar account is given of Nineyeh 
by Diodorus Siculus (i. 3). As is well 
known, the rectangular tetragon was 
to Greek thinkers a symbol of perfec- 
tion; see Simonides ap. Plat. Protag. 
339 B Gvdp ayabov pev arabéas yevéo- 
Bat xarerov, xepoi Te Kal moot Kat vo@ 
TETpayovor, avev Woyou Tervypévor, and 
cf. Arist. eth. Nic. i. 11, rhet. iii. 11 ; 
similarly Hermas vis. 3, 5 of pév ody 
Aidoe of TeTpdywvor...odToi ciow of 
amoarodot Kal émiokoroe Kal didac- 
Kado kat didkovoe of mopevOevtes Kata 
Tv oepvornta Tod Geov. To this the 
cube adds the suggestion of solidity, 
stability, and permanence: cf. Andreas: 
Edpacornta dé Snody éyerar [6 KvBos]; 
Primasius sees in the cube-like form of 
the Holy City the “soliditas veritatis 
inyictae.” The early commentators 
allegorize freely: e.g. the anonymous 
writer de monte Sion et Sina, 10: 
“dicit Hierusalem Novam civitatem 
quadratam per quattuor evangelia” ; 
Victorinus: “civitatem ... quadratam 
sanctorum adunatam turbam ostendit, 
in quibus nullo modo fides fluctuare 
potuit”; while Bede thinks of the 
three dimensions as representing the 
“longitudo fidei,” the “latitudo cari- 
tatis,” and the “altitudo spei” All 
such speculations must be taken for 
what they are worth. With regard to 
the dimensions.of the cube, though it 
is natural to see in them a forecast of 
the extension, the comprehensiveness, 
and the elevation of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, neither this nor any other 
particular interpretation can safely 
be pressed ; cf. Eph. iii. 18 76 mAdros 
kal pijKos Kat vos Kat BaOos, with 
Dean Robinson’s note ad /. 
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kal é€pérpnoev tiv modw...€mt ora- 
diev d. x. «rA.] Hach side of the 
cube measured 12,000 stades, which, 
counting a stade as 606? feet, gives 
the stupendous sum of nearly 1500 
English miles. Such dimensions defy 
imagination, and are permissible only 
in the language of symbolism. Renan 
(Antechrist, p. 473) with truth calls 
the Apocalypse “le parfait antipode 
du chef-d’ceuvre grec,” but when he 
proceeds, “sa Jérusalem céleste est 
gauche, puérile, impossible,” he judges 
the book by Greek standards, rather 
than by those of Semitic thought. It 
must indeed be confessed that these 
measurements exceed the wildest 
fancies of Jewish writers; cf. eg. 
Orac. Sibyll. v. 251 Gype dé Kat "lérns 
Teixos péya Kukdacavres | vYydo" dei- 
povra: éadypis vepéwy épeBevvav. The 
Rabbinical writers are content to 
say that Jerusalem will reach to the 
gates of Damascus, will cover as much 


ground as the whole land of Israel, 


and rise to the height of twelve miles 
(Shir. R. 7. 5, Yalkut Sham. f. 57. 
2, Baba bathra f. 75. 2, quoted by 
Wetstein). But their city was but a 
glorified Jerusalem ; a vastly greater 
City, expressed in the terms of sym- 
bolism, needed greater dimensions in 
proportion to its magnificence. 

Eri cradioy, ‘at so many stades’ ; 
the variant é. cradious offers the more 
usual construction (cf. e.g. Dan. iii. 47 
emt mXEUS)- 

17. Kal éuérpnoev TO Teixos avrns 
xrh.] The wall is found to measure 


2S. R. 


144 cubits, again a multiple of 12 
(cf. vii. 4, xiv. 1; and Introduction, 
p- exxxiv.), but falling far below the 
dimensions of the City. Itis not clear 
whether the writer means to give the 
breadth or the height of the wall; its 
length, of course, is determined by the 
cube which it surrounds. Babylon, 
with a circuit of 480 stades, was en- 
circled by a wall 50 ‘royal’ cubits 
broad and 200 high (Herod. i. 178): 
the porch of Solomon’s Temple, ac- 
cording to the Chronicler (2 Chr. iii. 
4), was 20 cubits wide and 120 high. 
Judged by these standards, 144 cubits 
would not be an inordinate breadth 
for a wall intended to protect such a 
city as the Apocalyptist has conceived. 
But he probably intends to give its 
height—ré vos immediately precedes 
—and a wall 144 cubits =216 feet 
high, though in itself it might fairly 
be called péya kal vWnrov (v. 12), is 
insignificant when compared with a 
cube whose height is over 7,000,000 
feet. But this great disproportion 
may be the very point to which the - 
writer desires to call attention. The 
walls of the City are not for defence 
—for there is no enemy at large any 
more (Isa. liv. 14)—but serve for 
delimitation, marking the external 
form of the civitas Dei. And the 
order and organization of the Church, 
necessary as they are, fall infinitely 
below the elevation of its spiritual 
life. 

pérpov avOpdmov 6 éatw ayyédov] 
“Man’s measure which is angel’s 
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measure” (Benson). The measure- 
ments taken by angelic hands are 
such as are in common use among 
men; no fantastic standards are to 
be employed by the reader. There 
is perhaps the further thought that 
men and angels are ovvdovAor (Xix. 10, 
xxii. 9), and men shall one day be 
iodyyedor; there is no reason therefore 
why angelic mensuration should differ 
from human. Compare the warning 
in ¢c. xiii. 18 dpOpos yap avOperov 
éoriv, and see note there. 

18. kal 7 éevddpunows Tov Teixous av- 
ths taoms| Only one other instance 
is quoted of the literary use of ev- 
Sepnors (or évddunocs—on the spelling 
see WH.*, Notes p. 159, and cf. app. 
crit. above). Josephus describing the 
construction of the great mole at 
Caesarea writes (antt. xv. 9. 6): 7 
de évOopunots (ol. evddpnors) écov ia 
€BadXeto Kata THs Oadacons Stako- 
cious médas, where the word appears 
to mean simply ‘structure’ And so 
Arethas here (‘évdounow’ ri oiko- 
Sounv Aéyec), and the Latin versions, 
which render the word aedijicatio ; 
the Syriac versions give —m=man 
(Syr.8™-) or hoses (Syr.). But 
the verb évdouety is properly ‘to build 
into’ (cf. Jos. antt. xv. 11. 5 roiyou 
klovas €xovros evdedounpévovs), and such 
a sense suits the present passage; 7 
évdapnots kTA. is apparently the equi- 
valent of éevedopyOn TO Teixer taoms, 
ie. the wall had tacms built into it, 
it was cased with the precious stone, 
so that it sparkled with its crystalline 
radiance. Van Herwerden cites éy- 


dépnovs (sic) from a late inscription 
at Smyrna (Dittenberger, STG.*, 533, 
30), where it seems to mean the 
materials of which a wall was built. 
On taoms see iv. 3, Xxi. II, notes. 

Kal 1) moAts xpualov Kabapoy dporoy 
taro kabapd] In contrast with the 
(?emerald) lustre of the outer wall, 
the City itself shews like a mass of 
gold—no gilded toy, but ‘pure gold, 
like pure glass,’ ie. so pure that it 
seemed to be transparent like the best 
glass (see iv. 6, note). The same is 
said in v. 21 of the street of the City ; 
here it is the buildings or their towers 
and roofs, seen high above the walls, 
that are described. The writer pos- 
sibly remembers the burnished gold of 
the Herodian Temple, as he had seen 
it at sunrise from the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem: cf. Jos. B. J. v. 5. 6: 
ovdev ovr cis ruxns ovT eis ouparev 
exmAnEw drédeurev? mAAEL yap xpvoov 
ottBapats kexaduppévos ravTobev uo Tas 
mpéras avatodds Tup@decrarny aremar- 
Nev avyyv...tois ye pay adcxvoupevois 
E€vors moppabev Spovos oper yLovos mANpet 
kateaiveto: Kal yap Ka0a p71) Kexpvo@ro 
Aevxoraros 7v. The symbolism of the 
double xa@apos has been well caught 
by Bede: “nihil simulatum est et non 
perspicuum in sanctis ecclesiae”—a 
remark conspicuously exemplified in 
the commentator’s own life. 

19. of Oeuédtot TOU Telxous T. r. TavTh 
idm Tysio Kexoounpévor] The eye of 
the Seer returns to the foundation 
stones of the outer wall (v. 14), and 
he observes that they are decked 
(kexoopnpévot, cf. v 2) with precious 
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stones of every shade of colour, or 
rather that each stone is itself one 
vast gem. The idea comes originally 
from Isa. liv. 11 iS0d éyd érowmatea oot 
avOpaxa tov didov cov kai ra Bepehua 
gov oardepov; cf. Tobit xiii. 16 dre 
oixodounOnoerat “Tepovoadnp. campeipy 
kal opapayde, kat ALO@ evri@ Ta Teixn 
OU,...Kal ai mAareiae I. Bnpt\r Kat 
avOpake kat Aim ex Sovelip (corr. e€ 
*Od«ip) WnporoynOijoovra ; ; for Rabbi- 
nical illustrations see Schoettgen ad J. 
But with the general conception of 
a jewelled city St John combines his 
recollections of the names and order 
of the stones set in another sacred 
tetpayevoy, the High Priest’s breast- 
plate (Ex. xxviii. 17 ff., xxxvi. 17 ff. 
= Heb. xxxix. 10 ff.); cf. Hz. xxviii. 
13, where the same list is partly used 
in a description of the dress of the 
King of Tyre. The twelve stones of 
the breastplate are disposed in four 
rows as follows: i. odpdioy (DT), 
Tomaiov (7708), opapayoos ( (i222) ; 
ii. av@paé (23), odmetpos (5D), 
taomes (Bon) ; iii. Avydptoy (Dy), 
axatns (aw), dwébvortos (TEMS) ; iv 
xpvaod.bos (PEAR), BnpvdAAtov (Dab) 
ovixvov (TY), Comparing these with 
the foundation stones in the Apoca- 
lypse, it will be seen that, while eight 
of the names are common to both 
lists, the Apocalyptist omits dv6paé, 
Avydpior, axdrns, and dvdxeoy, substi- 
tuting yadkndav, ypvoompacos, vaxwOos 
and capdéyvv&é—words unknown to the 
Lxx. as the names of precious stones, 
In the arrangement of the stones, 
again, he differs from his model; his 
third and fourth rows answer roughly 
to the third and fourth in the breast- 
plate, but his first and second reverse 
the order of the first and second as 


given in Exodus (see Enc. Bibl. 4811); 
in other words he has started as in 
v. 13 from the SE. corner of his city- 
wall, and after traversing the east and 
north sides has returned to the same 
corner to examine the south and the 


‘west. 


The reader will find some curious 
speculations on the relation of the 
stones of the breastplate to the signs 
of the zodiac on the one hand and 
the twelve tribes on the other in 
J. TS. viii. p. 213 ff. 

6 Oewédtos 6 mp@Tos taames KTA.| See 
notes on iv. 3, xxi. 11, 18, and cf. Isa. 
liv. 12 O@now ras éemad€ets cov tacmev. 
That the first foundation stone is of 
the sort with which the whole wall 
is cased (v. 18) shews how little our 
writer studies effect, even in this 
great picture of the New Jerusalem. 
“O devrepos camrgecpos: cf. Isa. liv. 11 
idod éyo érouato oot...7ad Oepédud oov 
oametpov, Tob. xiii. 16 otxoSopnOnoerar 
"Iepovoadnp camdpeipo, Shem. rabba 5 
“aedificabit Hierosolyma lapide sap- 
phiri.” The cdardeipos is mentioned 
several times in the O.T.; the most 
interesting examples are Ex. xxiv. 10 
eiSov Tov Tomov ov iarnKes 6 beds Tod 
*Iapand: kal ra vmod Tovs wodas adrod 
aoel épyov mAivOov camdeipov, and Hz. 
1 2Oe1X02, Xl ee As the margin of 
R.V. suggests, the ancient ‘sapphire’ 
was probably lapis lazuli; see Pliny, 
HI, N. xxxiii. 21, xxxvii. 39, 54, who de- 
scribes it as a sky-blue stone, flecked 
with gold; and cf. Epiphanius de 
gemmis 5 didos camderpos roppupi- 
Cov...moAra b€ yévn TovTov vmapxovcw: 
éote yap 6 BactAcKds xpvcootiyns. “O 
tpiros xadkndov. XaXdk. is am. dey. 
in Biblical Greek ; in Exodus dv6paé 
occupies the corresponding place. The 
word is supposed to denote a green 
silicate of copper found in the mines 
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near Chalcedon. In Pliny A: UN. 
xxxvii. 18 “Chalcedonii nescio an in 
totum exoleverint postquam metalla 
aeris ibi defecerunt...fuere...colore in- 
certi et virentium in caudis payonum 
columbarumque e collo plumis simi- 
liter.” The rendering of the Armenian 
version in cod. 1 (Conybeare, p. 56) is 
‘turquoise.’ ‘O réraptos opapaydos. 
Of the cydpaydos (Ex. Ui. cc., Ez. 1. ¢., 
Tob. xiii. 16, Judith x. 21, Esth. i. 6, 
Sir. xxxv. 6 (xxxii. 8)) Pliny writes 
(ZN. xxxvii. 16): “Smaragdos vero 
tanto libentius, quoniam nihil omnino 
viridius comparatum illis viret.” Nero, 
he adds, used it for the purpose of 
a field-glass (“gladiatorum pugnas 
spectabat smaragdo”), doubtless to 
protect his eyes against the glare 
of the sun; cf. Epiph. de gemm. 3 
6 pev Nep@riavds pukpos é€ote TO cider, 
apodpa xwpiCer, drecd7Hs Kat diavyns. 
In view of this evidence the cpdpaydos 
of the Apocalypse must be identified 
with the emerald, or some other green 
stone, and not with rock crystal (Zinc. 
Bibl. 4804f.). Cf. c. iv. 3, note. 


20. 6 méumros capdovvE ktid.| The 
capdovvE Was a variety of onyx in 
which the white was broken by layers 
of red or brown. Cf. Pliny, A. WV. 
xxxvil. 23 “Sardonyches olim ut ex 
ipso nomine apparet intellegebantur 
candore in sarda, hoc est, velut carne 
ungui hominis imposita, et utroque 
translucido.” The sardonyx was much 
in request for cameos (King, n- 
graved Gems, pp. 55, 363), and was 
highly valued; cf. Juvenal xiii. 138 
“oemmaque princeps | sardonychum, 
loculis quae custoditur eburnis.” ‘oO 
extos oapoov: see ¢. ly. 3, note. ‘O 
€Bdouos xpucddbos, Pliny, H. N. 
XXXvii. 42, describes these stones as 


“aureo fulgore translucentes.” In the 
Lxx. the word represents WU", ie. 
the stone of Tarshish (Kz. x. 9) in Ex. 
xxviii. and xxxvi. and Ez. xxviii, and 
similarly in Aquila (Ez. i. 26, x. 9, 
Dan. x. 6). The identification of the 
ancient chrysolite is uncertain ; a yel- 
low beryl and a gold-coloured jasper 
much used in Egyptian art have been 
suggested (Enc. Bibl. 819, Hastings, 
D.B. iv. 620); Prof. Ridgeway holds 
that the chrysolite of the breastplate 
was the garnet. ‘O dydoos BypuAXos 
(BnpvAXcov Ex., Ez.; Bnpvddos, Tob.). 
The beryl, as Pliny points out (AN. 
XXXVii. 20), has much in common with 
the emerald, but in colour the best 
stones are blue or sea green: “ pro- 
batissimi sunt ex iis qui viriditatem 


maris puri imitantur”: similarly 
Epiphanius: yAavkifov péy éort, 
GaracooBadys. ‘O évatos tomd ior: 


another greenstone—as Prof. Ridgeway 
informs me, “a moss-green variety of 
olivine, termed peridot.” It was highly 
prized both by the Hebrews and in 
the West; cf. Ps. exviii. (cxix.) 127 
nyannoa Tas évrods cov vrép TO xpucior 
Kal Tomato (=13 To matuor, cf. Enc. 
Bibl. 4802), Job xxviii 19 ovk 
io@Onoetat avtH Tomatiov Aidcorias ; 
Hilary on Ps. d.c.: “praestat autem, 
ut ceteris metallis aurum, ita et aliis 
lapidibus topazion, est enim ipse 
rarissimus et speciosissimus omnium” ; 
Pliny H.W. xxxvii. 32 “egregia etiam- 
nune topazio gloria est suo virente 
genere.” The green of the romatiov 
was of a golden hue, according to 
Strabo xvi. 770 AlOos b€é €ote Scaharns, 
Xpucoedés Siadaumrov déyyos, and 
Diod. Sic. viii. 39 Aios...vehG mapep- 
epys, kal Oavyaorny eyypycov mpoc- 
ow mapexopevos. “O déxatos ypuao- 
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mpacos. The xypvaorpacos, which is 
not mentioned in the Luxx. but 
answers to the Avyvpiov of Ex., was 
akin to the beryl, but of a paler green; 
Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 32 “vicinum 
genus huic est pallidius, et a qui- 
busdam proprii generis existimatur 
vocaturque chrysoprasus.” According 
to King (Precious Stones, pp. 130, 163) 
it is to be distinguished from the 
modern chrysoprase, which is apple- 
green, an agate coloured by oxide of 
nickel. ‘O évééxaros takivGos. On 
the word vaxiwOes see ix. 17, where 
vaxivOwos is associated with mvpiwos 
and Oewwéns, apparently meaning ‘of 
the colour of blue smoke.’ In Ex. 
the corresponding stone is the dark 
red dayarns (cf. Hnc. Bibl. 4812), but 
in the Apocalypse at all events it is 
safer to follow the account of Pliny 
(“violaceus,” see below), and Epi- 
phanius (vroroppupifer); the modern 
sapphire is said to be the stone 
intended. ‘O dadéxatos aduéOvortos: 
distinguished from the wvaxwéos by 
its greater brilliancy ; see Pliny HN. 
xxxvii. 41 “differentia haec, quod ille 
emicans in amethysto fulgor violaceus 
dilutus est in hyacintho”; Epiph. 
de gemm. 9 otros Kata Thy avTov Tept- 
pépecav proyiler éari Babéas, 7 dé airy 
éart AevKoTépa €k TOU péoov, oivwroy 
dmoréumovoa eidos. The Libyan sort, 
Epiphanius adds, éoriv vakivO@ kabapo 
mapamhycws. 

Collecting results, we observe that 
the stones are in the main of four 
colours, blue (camdetpos, vaxww6os, 
dyébvaros), green (iaoms (2), xarandor, 
opapaydos, Bypuddos, Tomattov, Xpuoo- 
mpacos), red (capdovvé, capoiov), and 


yellow (xpuccd\cbos). But the stones 
of the same general colour vary 
greatly both in hue and brilliancy, 
as the descriptions shew. In several 
cases different shades of the same 
colour appear to be arranged in 


.groups, e.g. the two reds are. placed 


together (5, 6), and the greens form 
two sequences (3, 4 and 8, 9, 10); but 
it is precarious to attach significance 
to this order, which appears to depend 
on an arbitrary modification of that 
of the stones in the High Priest’s 
breastplate. If we may ask what 
purpose the Spirit of prophecy had in 
this enumeration of precious stones 
beyond the general design of connect- 
ing the New Jerusalem with the 
symbols of the Twelve Tribes, a key to 
the most probable answer is supplied 
by Clement of Alexandria, paed. ii. 12, 
§ 119 ras dddexa This ovpavorddews 
mas TyLios ameikacpévas Aibors TO 
mepiomrov Ths admoorodukhs davis 
aivirrea Oat xapiros exdexopeOa...cvpBo- 
Aukds Tovrois eikoT@s Tevyiferar Tay 
aylov 4 modus mvevpatiKds oikodo- 
poupern: mpos Td avOos ovv Tov Aidwv 
TO Gpiunrov, To avOos TO TvEvparos, TO 
akxnparoy kal dy.ov Tis ovcias vevonkacw. 
He does not pursue the train of 
thought, but it is easy to do so. The 
Apostolic College itself was composed 
of men of greatly varying capacities 
and characters, and in passing under 
the hand of the great dpyiréxray, Who 
made them foundation stones of the 
wall of the new City of God, no one of 
these lost his own individuality. The 
same is true of the entire building; 
every colour, every shade of colour, 
every degree of brilliancy is found 
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among the living stones which make 
up the ideal City. The wodvmoikidos 
copia tov Oeot (Eph. iii. 10) reflects 
itself in the saints, but not wholly in 
any one saint. The High Priest alone 
wears all the colours on His breast; 
of the rest it is said: d:atpéoers yapio- 
pdrev eciolv...dvaipéoers Svaxovar... 
dtaipécers evepynparor (cf. Bede ad 1.). 

21. kal of dOwdexa TuAdVEs SHdEKA 
papyapira] From the foundation 
stones the Seer’s eye turns back to 
the gateways which divide them 
(. 12 ff.). Of these also each is a 
gem, not however a precious stone 
as in Isa. liv. 12 @jo...ras mUAas cou 
Aidovs kpvoradAov, but a single pearl. 
The pearl has no place in the O.T. 
lists of jewels, though a reference to 
it has been suspected in one or two 
doubtful passages (see Enc. Bibl. ad 
y,). But in N.T. times the dealer in 
‘goodly pearls’ was not unknown on 
the great roads of Galilee (Mt. xiii. 
46), and the pearl was among the 
treasured ornaments of the wealthier 
class (Mt. vii. 6, 1 Tim. ii. 9). The 
later Jews looked forward to a time 
when pearls would abound in Israel; 
Yalkut Shim. f. 54. 1 “fore ut limi- 
tes Israelis repleantur gemmis et 
margaritis, venturosque Israelitas et 
inde accepturos quantum lubuerit.” 
There is a remarkable parallel to the 
present verse in Baba bathra, f. 75. 1 
“Deus adducet gemmas et margaritas 
triginta cubitos longas totidemque 
latas easque excavabit in altitudinem 
viginti cubitorum et latitudinem de- 
cem cubitorum, collocabitque in portis 
Hierusalem.” 

Bede finds a spiritual significance 
in the gates of pearl; “sicut lua vera 


...sanctis donavit lumen esse mundi, 
sic et ipse cum sit margarita sin- 
gularis...suos nihilominus margari- 
tarum fulgori comparat.” 

dva eis Exaotos...qv €& évds papyapi- 
tov] Hach gate-tower seemed to have 
been carved out of a single monstrous 
pearl. With this use of ava cf. the 
use of xara in Me. xiv. 19 eis kara eis, 
note, ‘Jo.’ vili. 9 eis ka” eis, Rom. xii. 
5 To O€ Ka eis, and see Blass, Gr. 
p.179; Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 
§§ 1890, 2281. The punctuation of 
Syr.s¥ shews that the translator had 
before him cis dva eis in the present 
place ; see Dr Gwynn’s note ad 7. 

kal 1 mAarela THs mokews ypuotoy 
kaOapov xtX.| See v. 18, where the 
same is said of the Holy City as a 
whole. Avavy7s brings out the special 
point of xaapés ; the gold was so pure 
that men seemed to look into and 
through its clear depths as they walked 
upon it; the word is unknown to the 
LXx. and Gr. dey. in the N.T., but used 
by Philo, and by Aquila in Prov. xvi. 
5, Where the Lxx. has davepa; Aq. 
uses also duavydtew, Siavyaowa. For 
mAareia see Me. vi. 56, D, and c. xxii. 
1; the ideal City has no narrow popat 
(Le. xiv. 21), but only the broad 
thoroughfare of a perfect fellowship 
—how striking a feature those will 
understand who have threaded their 
way through the lanes of an Eastern 
town; even in Tobit’s picture of a 
restored Jerusalem these are not ab- 
sent, and he is content to present 
them in a new light: epovow raca 
ai ptpar avrfs “ANAndovia (Tob. xiv. 
18). 

Victorinus allegorizes: “plateae... 
ostendunt corda ab omnibus mundata 
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sordibus...perspicua luce fulgida ut 
merito in iis deambulet Dominus.” 

22. kal vaov ovk eidov év avrn| The 
City possesses no Sanctuary, for it is 
itself a Holy of holies, as its cubic 
form suggests (. 16); ef. 2 Cor. vi. 16 
7pets yap vads Geob éopev CavTos, 
Kabas eimev 6 Oeds Stu Evouxnow &v 
avrois. The Eternal Presence (v. 3) 
renders the new Jerusalem one vast 
vaos. There is therefore no conflict 
between this verse and c. iii. 12 6 
WKOY,, TOo@ aurov oTvUAov ev TO va@ 
tov Geod pov, which in the light of the 
present passage is simply a promise 
of permanent citizenship in the Holy 
City. Nor do St John’s words here 
condemn the present use or building 
of magnificent churches. Material 
sanctuaries, nevertheless, are a con- 
fession that. the perfect has not yet 
come ; the ideal Church has no need 
of them; cf. Andreas: ris yap xpeia 
yaov aicOnrod TH €xovan Tov Gedy ppov- 
pov kat oKenny ; 

6 yap Kdpwos...vaos avrns eatin] 
The Divine Presence in Itself consti- 
tutes a Sanctuary which supersedes 
material structures ; ef. J On IM. 25 
€pxerae apa OTE OuTE ev TO oper TOUT@ 
ovre ev "Tepooohvpous mpookyycere TO 
marpi. For [6] kvpsos 6 eds 6 mavto- 
kpdrep see i. 8, note ; it answers to the 
MINDY MPN NM of the O.T., Who is 
here significantly associated with the 
Lamb; ef. vii. 9 f, xiv. 4, xxii. 
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If. The revelation of the O.T. finds 
its consummation in the Incarnate 
Son ; the promise of God’s Presence 
with His people is realized in the 
Person of the sacrificed and exalted 
Christ. 

23. kal 7 modus ov xpelay exer TOU 
7Atov KTA.] A second distinction of 
the Holy City. As it needs no ma- 
terial temple, since it is pervaded by 
the Presence of God, so it needs no 
created light, since the same Presence 
irradiates it unceasingly. Cf. An- 
dreas: 6a yap 6 Ths StKkacoovvns — 
vontos Atos, alaOnrav phootnpav ov 
xpeta. Sun and moon, the luminaries 
of the first creation (Gen. i. 14), have 
no place in the second; cf. Isa. lx. 
19f. ovK ~orat cou ere o HArwos eis Pas 
npépas, ovdé avarod? veAnyns patiel cor 
THY vuKTa, GAN goTar cor Kupios das 
aidvov. The thought recurs in ¢. xxii. 
5 ovk €xovow xpetay potos vxvov kal 
gwtos ndiov. No words could more 
clearly demonstrate the purely spiri- 
tual character of St John’s conception 
of the New Jerusalem. 

Fora Rabbinical parallel see Yadkut 
Ruben, f. 7. 3 “neque in mundo futuro 
necesse habebunt lumen solis interdiu 
et lumen lunae noctu.” 

7 yap Sdfa rotd Oeot xrd.] The 
Divine Glory, the revelation of the 
fulness of the Divine attributes, is the 
Sun of the ideal order—“lumen (as 
Victorinus eloquently writes) cuius 
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splendorem nullus potuerit sensus 
cogitare nec lingua proloqui” ; cf. Ps. 
Xxxv. (xxxvi.) 10 évy 7G qori gov 
éyyoueba pas. We expect the writer 
to proceed, kai 7 oeAnvy adrins To 
dpviov, but for 1 oeAjvn he writes o 
Avxvos, perhaps because he shrank 
from likening Christ to ‘the lesser light? 
(Gen. i. 16 rov dworhpa rév éhdooe), 
perhaps because he wished to contrast 
the one Lamp which illuminates the 
ideal Church with the many Avyvia of 
the churches on earth (i. 12, 20). 

24. kal wepuTatnoovow Ta €Ovn dia 
Tov datos avtis xrd.] Based on Isa. 
Ix. 3 kal mopevoovra: Baoweis TH Hori 
gov, Kai €6ym tH Aapmpornti cov. No 
such world-wide influence was ever 
the lot of the older Jerusalem. Rome 
came nearer to the ideal in her re- 
lation to the provinces of the Empire, 
and her influence over the countries 
where she exercised the rights of 
suzerain. But the light of Rome was 
in the end to go out in darkness, as 
the Seer foresaw (xviii. 23). The 
Church alone possesses an unfailing 
source of illumination, which radiates 
far beyond her borders. Nations not 
yet Christian, or Christian chiefly in 
name, reap the benefit of Christian 
opinion and Christian standards of 
life. Whatever there is in modern 
life which promises amelioration of 
social evils is probably to be ascribed 
to the influence, direct or indirect, of 
a dominant Christianity, even where 
that influence is most stoutly denied. 
On the other hand Christianity derives 
certain advantages from contact with 


the world. From the fourth century 
the Church has received the tribute 
of recognition from the State; the 
kings of the earth—not as some of 
the Latin commentators suggest, the 
“reges spirituales” of her own body, 
but secular princes—have heaped 
honours upon her. So far history has 
verified the Seer’s forecast, and the 
fulfilment continues to this day. How 
it will accomplish itself when the 
ideals of the Church have been rea- 
lized must be left to the future to 
disclose. The words may have refer- 
ence only to the present order, or they 
may indicate some gracious purpose of 
God towards humanity which has not 
yet been revealed: cf. c. xxii. 2 Ta 
@vAda rod Evdov eis Oepameiav Tay 
é6vav, and the note there. 

25. Kal of muAdvEes aUTAS Ov pT) KAEt- 
cOdow npépas xtrd.] The Seer still 
follows, and while he follows expands 
Isaiah (Ix. 11 Kal dvoryOnoovrat ai miAat 
cov Ota tavros, nwépas kat vuKTOS Ov KAEL- 
cOnoovra). In the ideal City night is 
unknown, because the sun of the Divine 
Presence never sets; cf. Isa. lx. 20 ov 
yap dvoerac 6 Adids cor...€oTa yap 
Kupids cov das aidvov. In the history 
of nations, as in nature, darkness suc- 
ceeds to light, civilization is followed 
by outbursts of barbarism. In the 
ideal Church no such relapses are 
possible; the future holds no Dark 
Ages for the City of God. Inc. vii. 15 
7uépas kal vuxros savours of the present 
condition of the Church, and the vision 
there is expressed in the terms of the 
present. 
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The gates of the New Jerusalem 
stand open through the Eternal Day 
to allow of the freest ingress and 
egress, cf. Jo. x. 9 Ov euwou éeay tis 
eigé€AOp...eioehevoerat Kal e€eAevoerat 5 
the cry émapOnre, midat aidvioe (Ps. 
XXlll. (xxiv.) 7, 9) is heard no more at 
the approach of the King, nor is there 
any hasty closing of the portals as an 
enemy is seen to be near. ’ExdcicOn 
7 Ovpa (Mt. xxv. 10) has reference to 
other circumstances, which can never 
occur in the ideal City. 

26. Kal otcovow thy dd€av Kal THY 
Tiny tov eOvav eis avrnv| A further 
presentation of the thought expressed 
in v. 24; cf. Isa. lx. 5 peraBanrei eis oé 
mAovtos Gaddoons kal eGvav kal hadv. 
As Rome in her time attracted the 
merchandise of the world (xviii. 11 ff.), 
so in days to come all that is best in 
human life will flow into the City of 
God. The Seer foresees the conse- 
cration to the service of Christ, in the 
coming centuries, of art, literature, 
and science, of national character and 
power, of social and civic life. 

27. Kal ov py eiceAOn eis adriy Trav 
xowov xrA.] In the ideal condition of 
the Church the influx of the nations 
with their several offerings will not 
bring with it the elements of evil 
which hitherto have been associated 
with wholesale conversions. The open 
gates of the City of Light exclude the 
works of darkness; ris yap (Andreas 
appositely asks) xowevia dori mpds 
oxoros; Of. Isa. xxxv. 8 od pn mapedOh 
exe dxabapros ; 20. lil. 1 ovKért mpoote- 


Onoerar StedOciv dia cov dmepitpynros 
kai axa@apros ; Ez. xliv.9. The reali- 
zation of this vision of purity belongs 
to the future, but not exclusively so; 
the remark of Primasius: “futuri tem- 
poris circumscribit ecclesiam quando 
non sicut nune permixtos cum bonis 
cohabitantes patitur malos” must be 
taken with Bede’s reservation: “sed 
et nunc omnis immundus et mendax 
non est in ecclesia.” On kowov see 
Me. vii. 2, note, and cf. Acts x. 
14 may xowdv kai axabaptov. Here 
as in Me. vii. 20, 23 the word has 
passed into an ethical meaning; the 
verdict by which Christ ‘cleansed all 
meats’ (7b. 19) leaves moral pollution 
the only true kowdv. ‘O roy BdéAvypa 
kai yeddos. Babylon the Great was 
full of BdeAvypara (xvii. 4); the New 
Jerusalem has no place for the ¢Bde- 
huypeévos (xxi. 8). Falsehood, the anti- 
thesis of 7 d\nOeua, is no less absolutely 
excluded. The Apocalyptist, who had 
experience of pagan life at Ephesus, 
loses no opportunity of condemning 
its insincerity; cf. xiv. 5, xxi. 8, xxii. 
15. But as the last passage shews, 
his exclusion of the insincere from the 
City of God must be limited to those 
who are consciously and contentedly 
insincere ; 6 mov . is to be inter- 
preted as 6 diAa@y kai ror. 

ei py of yeypappévor ktr.] ‘but only 
those whose names are inscribed eic.’; 
cf. Dan. xii. 1. The exception refers 
not to 6 roy Bd. kai ., but to all 
who seek to enter, as if the sentence 
had-run ov pr cicéAGn ovdeis, et pH 
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xTtA. For the ‘Book of Life’ see iii 
5, note, xx. 15, and for the qualifying 
Tov apviov cf. xiii. 8, note. 

XXITL 1. wai “evEév por morapov 
vdatos Cwijs xtA.] The Seer is now 
shewn by the Angel (xxi. 9) the in- 
terior of the City. The vision com- 
bines that of Ezekiel xlvii. 1—12 with 
the account of Eden in Gen. ii. 9 ff, 
adding certain newfeatures. In Gen. 
i. c. the river issues from Hden and 
is parted into four heads; in Ezekiel 
a stream issues from its source in 
the Temple-rock, and running east- 
wards presently becomes a river too 
deep to be forded; the river makes 
its way to the Dead Sea, which it con- 
yerts into fresh water, and on its banks 
there grow fruit trees which bear 
throughout the year. In St John’s 
yision the river issues from the Throne 
of God and of the Lamb, which has 
taken the place of the Temple (cf. xxi. 
22 with xxii. 3); and it waters not the 
wilderness but the City itself (cf. Ps. 
xly. (xlvi.) 5 rod aworapod Ta opunpara 
evhpaivovoew tiv woAw Tov Oeod), and 
the fruit trees which grow on its 
banks are identified with the Tree of 
Life which grew in the primaeval 
Paradise. 

For tdep (ws see vii. 17, xxi. 6, 
xxii. 17, notes. The conception of a 
river of the water of life appears 
already in Joel iii. 18 ayy €& oikov 
Kuplov e&eXevoerat, Zech. xiv. 8 kal év 
TH Nuepa ekelvy e&ehevoerar Oop Cav 
e€ “Iepovoadjp, and Ez. xlvii. 9 kai 
éorat Taga Woxn Tav Cawv Tov ék- 
(eovrayv, emt mavra ed’ a dw éméedOn 
€xet 6 motapuos, (noeta; cf. Sanhedr. 
f. 100. 1 “Deus producturus est 
fluvium ex sancto sanctorum iuxta 
quem omnia genera fructuum delica- 
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torum erunt.” See especially Jo. vii. 38 
6 murtevar eis ue, Kabds eirev 1) yay, 
jmoTapol €k Ths Kotkias avTov pevoovow 
vdaros (Svros. The explanation which 
follows ib. 39 (rotro S€ cimev rept 
ToU mvevparos ov éue\Xov apSavew 
of mustevcavres eis avrov) leaves no 
doubt how the metaphor was un- 
derstood by the school of St John, 
and may therefore be taken to in- 
terpret the present passage. The 
River of Life which ‘gladdens the 
City of God’ is the gift of the Spirit 
which followed the Ascension and 
which, once bestowed, remains with 
the Church for ever (Jo. xiv. 16). 
Aapmpov os kpvoraAXoy (v. I), sparkling 
like rock crystal; cf. iv. 6 @aXacca... 
opoia KpvoTd\\@. “Exmopevouevoy x 
tov Opdvov xrd.: the River of the life- 
giving Spirit issues forth out of the 
Throne, or, as Andreas explains, ex rod 
Geov Kal matpos éxmopevouevoy, Kat dia 
Tov dpviov. The words, however, can- 
not be used with any confidence in the 
Filioque controversy, for it is the mis- 
sion of the Spirit rather than His 
eternal Procession which is in view 
here, as indeed it probably is even in 
Jo. xvi. 26. For the patristic inter- 
pretation see History of the Doctrine 
of the Procession, p. 8, note. 

‘O Opdvos tod Oeod Kai Tod dpviov 
(we. 1, 3) is a startling expression ; 
elsewhere the Lamb is év péc@ or 
dva pécov tod Opdvov (¥. 6, vii. 17), 
and 6 ka@juevos emt tod Opévov is the 
Almighty Father as distinguished 
from the Incarnate Son (y. 13, vi. 16, 
vii. 10). But ef. iii. 21, where the 
glorified Christ is represented as the 
Father’s cvv6povos, and see note there. 

2. € péom THs mrareias adris Kal 
Tod morapod xtA.] WH, following 
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Matthaei, connect ¢v péc@ rijs mr. 
avrns with v. 1 (cf. R.V. “he shewed 
me a river...in the midst of the street 
thereof”), and govern rov morapod 
by evrevdev cai éxeidev (R.V. “on this 
side of the river and on that”). But 
if the words év pec@ xrid. belonged 
to v. 1, they would more naturally 
precede edevev than follow rot dpviov. 
Moreover, though the adverbs évret der 
kal exeiOev may have a prepositional 
force (cf. e.g. Jos. ix. 6 (viii. 33) evOev 
Kat evOev (TDS nq) THs KiBwrov, 
Dan. xii. 5 Th. cfs evretdev rod 
xethous Tov motapov), yet their posi- 
tion after tov morapov suggests that 
they are used here adverbially as in 
Ex. xxvi. 13 éml ra maya tis oKnvijs 
ZvOev kai évOev; Hz. xlvii. 7 (the basis 
of the present passage) dévdpa moda 
osdpa évOev nai ever ; 1b. 12 emt row 
xelAovs adrod evOev kal évev, On the 
whole, then, the usual punctuation 
seems preferable, and we may trans- 
late “between the street of the City 
and the river, on this side and on 
that”: for év péo@ = ava péoor cf. c. v. 6, 
note. The picture presented is that 
of a river flowing through the broad 
street which intersects the city, a row 
of trees being on either bank. The 
precise phrase evred0ev kai €xeidev is 
quoted by Wetstein from Acliau VA. 
i, 4, 1X. 34, Xl. 23. 
Evrov Cons moody Kapmovs dddexa 
kta.| Cf. Ez. xlvii. 12 kat emi rod 
xethous adrod evOev Kai evOev- way Evdov 


Bpodcipov...ovdé pu €kALmn 6 Kapmos av- 
TOU: THS KaLVOTNTOS aUTOD (GAXos: els TOUS 
pivas avrov, cf. M.T. wn) T™ PWTO- 
Bodnoe. Andreas well remarks: 
ov yap apaprias éoTar xeEmmov exei, 
PiAAoy pony avaykalov macxew Ta Ths 
Cans SévSpa, Kabads opapev onpepovr. 
For évdov = dévdpov (iypov EvXor, 
Le. xxiii. 31) and the phrase &. (ojs, 
see ii. 7, note; like YY in Gen. i. 11 f., 
Evdov is here clearly collective, since 
there are trees on either side of the 
river. Andreas: os d€ tH ypadp7 
moAAaxov avti EvAwv mohAay énKos 
EvAov kadcitv. The twelve fruits, one 
for each month, are suggested by 
Hzekiel 7. c. and familiar to later 
Jewish writers, e.g. Shemoth rabba 
15 “tempore futuro... Deus faciet 
arbores quae quovis mense fructus 
ferant; homo vero qui de illis comedet 
sanabitur.” It is not clear whether 
twelve crops of fruit are intended or 
“twelve manner of fruits” (A.V., R.V.); 
the latter idea lends itself well to _ 
the symbolism of the passage, for 
the one ‘‘fruit of the Spirit” is mani- 
fold in its varieties (Gal. vy. 22). 
The fruits of the Tree of Life are 
doubtless life-supporting (Gen. iii 
22) and intended for the service of 
the citizens of the New Jerusalem ; 
see v. 14, and cf. Ez. xlvii. 12 €orac 6 
xapmos avray eis Bpoow, Enoch xxv. 5 
6 Kapmros avrov Tois ekXexTois eis Conv, 
els Bopav. But the tree is not only 
“sood for food” (Gen. ili. 6); its 
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leaves have therapeutic properties 
(Hz. U. ¢.); the uxx. rendering dvd- 
Bacis aitadv cis vyieray is obscure, 
but our writer has access to another 
version or to the Heb., and rightly 
translates npyinb andy by kai ra 
vaXa eis Oepareiav. The therapeutic 
work of Christ (Le. ix. 11 rovs xpeiav 
éxovras Oepameias iaro) is continued on 
its spiritual side at least by the Church, 
and may find in a future order oppor- 
tunities at present unsuspected. As 
in ¢. xxi. 24, 26, the Seer seems to fore- 
cast the presence of ¢6vn, nations not 
yet included among the citizens of 
the New Jerusalem, even after the 
Parousia, but the inference is too 
uncertain to be used for a dogmatic 
purpose. He may refer only to the 
functions of the Church in the present 
state; so far as she fulfils her true 
office she is the healer of the diseases 
of humanity. 

3. Kat may Karddepa ovK eorat er] 
Karddeua is without example in 
Biblical Greek, though xaraepariteww 
occurs in Mt. xxvi. 74 as the equivalent 
of Me’s avaOeuarigew, and the noun 
is used in Did. 16 cwOnoovrat ad Tod 
xataGéuaros. It is perhaps somewhat 
stronger than dvadeya (Andreas: kar’ 
eriracw eipjoOa vopnifouev cardbepua), 
an ‘execration’ and not simply a 
‘pan.’ ’Avadeya may be either the 
sentence pronounced, as in the phrase 
avadépart avabeparife (Deut. xiii. 15f., 
Acts xxiii. 14), or the object on which 
it is laid (Deut. vii. 26 BdeAvypars 
BdevEy, Ste avaOnyd (dvddeua, AF) 
eorw), cf. Rom. ix. 3, 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 
22, Gal. i. 8 f. Probably the latter is 


the meaning of xaraGeua here; no 
execrated or execrable person or thing 
shall be found in the Holy City; ef. 
v.15. The form of the thought is from 
Zech. xiv. 11 dvabewa (830) ovK €oTat 
€rt, Kal KaTouknoet lepovoadnp Terot- 
@érws. Ilav adds to the strength of 
the negative; nothing of the sort 
remains in the New Jerusalem ; con- 
trast Gen. iii. 19. 

kat 6 Opdvos rod Oeotd xrd.] The 
Throne of God, when first revealed 
to the Seer, was seen through a door 
opened in Heaven (iv. 1); now he 
sees it in the Holy City which is 
descending to the earth, and on it sits 
not the Father only but the Incarnate 
and glorified Son (ec. 1, note). In 
Christ the Church has within her 
that which makes the chief glory of 
Heaven, the revealed Presence of 
God. 

3, 4. Kal oi SodAo avrod Aarpevoov- 
ow avré xth.] To the final revelation 
of God there corresponds a perfected 
service ; where the Throne is always 
in sight the service must be per- 
petual: cf vii. 15 «icity evamov rod 
Opovov Tod Oe0d, kal Natpevovow atra 
nmépas kal vuxtos €v TO vad avTod: 
kat 6 Ka@npevos ert Tod Opdvov oxnvecet 
em avTovs—a vision which is now seen 
to find its fulfilment in the New 
Jerusalem. On Xarpevew see the 
note on the passage just quoted. 
"Owovrat rd mpdcwmov avrod promises 
to the Church in her ideal state a 
privilege denied to the Lawgiver of 
the O.T.; cf. Ex. xxxiii. 20, 23 ov 
duvjon ideivy pov To mpdcwmoy: od yap 
py dn avOpwros 7b mpdce@rdy pov Kal 
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Gjoera...on ta dmicw pov, Td b€ 
mpocamdyv pov ovk dpOyoeral co. A 
reversal of this positive bar to com- 
plete fellowship with God seems to be 
foreshadowed in Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 15 eyo 
d€ €v Stxaoctvy dpOjooua tr tpoc- 
are cour xopracbjnoopuat ev TH Op Ova 
(PPI2) rhv dofav cov, but see Kirk- 
patrick and Briggs adi. To see God 
is the reward of purity, and conversely 
the sight of God in Christ will perfect 
the process of purification (Mt. v. 8, 
i Jo. iii. 2 ff.). 

Kal 76 dvopa avrov emi Tay petorov 
avrov. Cf. Andreas: dyri rot ypucod 
metdAov ov mdadat 6 dpxiepers epoper; 


Bede: “confessio nominis sancti, 
nunc inter hostes servata, tunc 
victores in patria glorificat.” Entire 


consecration to the service of God 
is however the leading idea of the 
metaphor; see cc. ili, 12, xiv. 1, 
notes, 

5. Kal vv& ovK eorar ert, Kal ovK 
éxovow xpeiav xrd.}| See xxi. 23, 25, 
notes; the Seer repeats like a refrain 
the absence of night in the ideal City, 
and the supersession of light, natural 
or artificial, by the revelation of the 
glory of God. The more difficult read- 
ing dos AAlov (Sc. ovK éxovow) adds 
force to this refrain: ‘they have no 


need of lamplight, and sunlight they 
have none.’ 

Kat Baotdevoovaw eis Tovs aidvas TOV 
aidvey contrasts the eternal reign of 
the saints with the limited reign of 
C. XX. 4 €BaciNevoay pera Tod ypiorou 
xia ern, tb. 6 Baowevoovow per 
avrod ra xia éry. Potentially, 
indeed, they were reigning even in 
the first century (cf. v. 10 BaotAedovor 
émt ths yhs), but neither the first 
century nor the fourth witnessed a 
full or permanent realization of the 
Regnum Dei, which is reserved for 
the Church in her perfect state. 
Perfect service will be accompanied 
by perfect sovereignty—will be per- 
fect sovereignty. The beauty of the 
sequenceAarpevoovow...Bactevoovowy 
has been finely caught by the Gregorian 
phrase “cui servire regnare est.” : 

Interpreters of the Apocalypse who 
recognize its prophetic character 
differ widely with regard to the 
reference of this final vision. Does 
the New Jerusalem belong wholly to 
the future, or is its fulfilment to be 
sought in the present life of the 
Church? Augustine (de civ. Dei xx. 
17) denounces the latter view in no 
measured terms: “hoc de isto tempore 
accipere quo regnat [sc. ecclesia] cum 
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rege suo mille annis impudentiae 
nimiae mihi videtur...quis vero tam 
sit absurdus et obstinatissima conten- 
tione vesanus, qui audeat affirmare in 
huius mortalitatis aerumnis, non dico 
populum sanctum, sed unumquemque 
sanctorum...nullas habentem lacrymas 
et dolores?...In hoe quoque libro... 
obscura multa dicuntur...verum in 
his verbis ubi ait Absterget Deus 
omnem lacrymam ab oculis eorum 
etc., tanta luce dicta sunt de saeculo 
futuro...ut nulla debeamus in litteris 
sacris quaerere vel legere manifesta, 
si haec putaverimus obscura.” Hvyen 
a stronger case might be made out 
for a purely ‘futurist’ view; in its 
favour may be urged the place which 
the vision occupies in the order of the 
Book (but see note on xx. 1); the 
difficulty of finding an approximately 
complete counterpart to it in the 
history of the Christian Society ; the 
writer’s use of the future tense in xxi. 
24 ff., xxii. 3 ff. On the other hand 
it cannot be denied that there is 
much in the picture which fulfils itself 
to a greater or less extent in the 
present experience of Christendom, 
if allowance is made for the idealism 
which characterizes the thought and 
language of Apocalyptic prophecy. 
Perhaps it is in this last considera- 
tion that the solution of the difficulty 
is to be found. The Holy City which 
passes before the mind of St John is 
the Ideal Church as conceived in the 
purpose of God and to be realized in 
His own time. So far as this con- 
ception is purely spiritual, the powers 
by which it can be converted into 
actuality have been in the possession 
of the Church from the first, and the 
results are manifest in the moral 
triumphs of Christianity. Already 
the many colours of the New Jeru- 
salem and the flashes of its crystal 
luminary may be seen by those whose 


eyes are not closed against the 
heavenly vision; men slake their 
thirst in the River, and nations find 
healing in the leaves of the Tree. 
But as a whole the ideal is still far 
above us, nor will it be reached until 
a new age has been inaugurated by 
the Lord’s Return. 


XXII. 6—20. EpmocuE: Last 
WORDS OF THE ANGEL, THE SEER, AND 
THE Lorp. 

6. Kaleiméy por Odror of Aoyot mia Tot 
xtA.| The visions of the Apocalypse 
are now ended; they have reached 
their climax in the New Jerusalem. 
It remains for the Seer to report 
the parting utterances of some of the 
personae dramatis, and this is done 
in the disjointed manner which char- 
acterizes much of the latter portion of 
the Book; it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish the speakers, or to trace the 
connexion of the thought. 

The first speaker (vz. 6 f.) is doubt- 
less the hierophant angel of xxi. 9, 
15, xxii, 1. The sayings which he 
pronounces to be ‘faithful and true’ 
(xxi. 5, note) are, as the sequel shews, 
the teachings of the entire Book, and 
not only the noble words with which 
the last of its visions has just ended 
(ve. 3—5). The cai which follows is 
quasi-‘ epexegetic’: these sayings are 
faithful and true, seeing that they con- 
stitute a message which the Almighty 
Himself has sent through His angel. 
There is a reference here, as in more 
than one other phrase in the Epilogue, 
to the Prologue (i. 1—3); the words 
deiEar Tois Sovdots avrod a Set yevér Oar 
ev Taxet are repeated verbatim from 
i. I. ‘O xvptos 6 Geos is doubtless the 
Eternal Father, as in i. 8, iv. 8, xi. 17, 
RY.: 3, KVL.7, XViiL Okie |G kee ee 
xxli.5. Here He is 6 dcds tév rvevpdrov 
Tév mpopnrer, the God from Whom 
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prophetic inspiration proceeds, Who 
is the Source of prophetic gifts ; cf. 
Arethas : rotro yap BovAera mapioray 
dia Tov ‘Kupios tev mvevparav, eomepel 
édeyev ‘Kuvptos Tov mpodnreKov xapio- 
patos. For mvevpara in this sense 
ef. 1 Cor. xii. 10 Svaxpicess TVEUPLATOV, 
xiv. 12 (md@rai éore mvevpdrav, and 
1b. 32 mvetpara mpopytay mpodpyrais 
wrordcoera. The mvevpara mpopyntay 
are not to be identified with the énra 
mvevpara of i. 4, v. 6, which are before 
the Divine Throne, and are the Eyes 
of the Lamb; they are the natural 
faculties of the Prophets, raised and 
quickened by the Holy Spirit, but 
still under human control, and stand- 
ing in a creaturely relation to God. 
Cf. Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16 6 debs ray 
mvevparev Kal mdons (532) oapkos, 
where the phrase is used in reference 
to human life in general. The Enochic 
“Lord of the Spirits” (Enoch xxxvii. 2 
et passim) has quite another meaning ; 
see Charles ad oc., and cf. 2 Mace. iii. 
24 6 TOV TVEvpAT@Y Kal maons €€ovcias 
Suvactns. 

It is noteworthy that even in the 
visions of this book, which came to 
him when he was apparently alone in 
Patmos, St John associates himself 
with the whole body of the Christian 
Prophets. The esprit de corps thus 
revealed is interesting ; at the same 
time it is to be observed that he does 
not isolate the prophetic order from 


the rest of the Christian Society ; if 
in the first instance the message 
comes to the Prophets only, it comes 
to them for the benefit of the Church 
at large (see Me. iv. 21 f., note); it is 
their duty to communicate it to all 
the Servants of God. For mpodara 
see X. 7, Xi. 18, Xvi. 6, xviii. 20, 24, 
xxii. 9; and for dodAo, i. 1, ii. 20, 
Vil. 3, XIX. 2, 5, Xxli. 3, notes. 

7. Kal iSov épxopa trax xrr.| The 
Voice of Christ is heard behind, or 
speaking through, the voice of His 
angel. For this parenthetical idov 
épxopat Cf. xvi. 15, XXii. 12, 20; rayv, 
suggested here by the Angel’s ev 
raxet, is added in ii. 16, iii. 11, and 
below wv. 12, 20. On épyecGa: in this 
Book see vi. 1, note. 

The beatitude which follows is here, 
as in xvi. 15, part of Christ’s utter- 
ance; it is a repetition in a shorter 
form of i. 3, so that the Book ends 
as it began, with a felicitation of 
its devout students. On 6 tnpév 
Primasius well observes: “‘servare’ 
dicit hic reverenter credere et pu- 
rioris vitae proposito custodire.” Tov 
BiBXiov rovrov points to the all but 
completed roll on the Seer’s knee; 
throughout the Apocalypse he has 
represented himself as writing his 
impressions at the time (cf. x. 4 
jpeddov ypadeww), and his task is now 
nearly ended. 

8f. Kayo Iwavyns 0 dxovav kal Brérov 


radra xtA.] As at the beginning of 
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the Book (i. 1, 4, 9), the author gives 
his name, without any distinguishing 
title, as Dionysius of Alexandria had 
already observed (Hus. £7. #.vii.25): dre 
pev ovv lwavyns eotly 6 Tatra ypapor, 
avT@ héyorte miarevréov: motos b€ ovTos 
ady\ov. The writer claims, however, 
to be the Seer himself (6 dk. xal 
Brérov); cf. Dan. xii. 5, 8, LXX. kal efdov 
éy® Aavid...xkal eyo Fxovca. Tadra, 
the things which the Angel had just 
shewn him (cf. infr. rod Secxvvovros 
prot tavra), ie. the revelation of the 
New Jerusalem. So astounding was 
this whole vision, the crowning glory 
of the Book, that the Seer forgets 
the warning he has recently received 
(xix. 10), and again prostrates himself 
before the Angel. The commentators 
offer alternative explanations, eg. 
Primasius writes: “aut semel factum 
iteravit...aut magno visionum stupore 
perculsus adorare se iterum voluisse 
confitetur.” There is nothing in the 
context to justify the supposition 
that St John believed himself to be 
worshipping Christ ; though the angel 
had spoken the words idod épyopar 
raxv in the person of Christ, yet the 
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Seer knew him to be one of the 
bearers of the Seven Bowls (xxi. 9). 
Still less can it be maintained that it 
is Christ Who refuses the worship; 
here, asin. xix., itis the cult of angelic 
beings that the Apocalyptist wishes to 
discourage by the example of his own 
repeated lapse ; see notes on xix. Io. 

Tov tnpovvrey xr. is repeated from 
v. 7 and answers to trav éydvT@v thy 
paptuplay “Incov in xix. I0. 

IO, kat A€eyes por My odpayions 
rovs Adyous xtA.] The Angel con- 
tinues; on this kal Aéyer see xix. 9, 
note. His instruction is exactly the 
reverse of that which is given to 
Daniel (viii, 26 °D fi OND ARN 
pay om; of. xii. o DNN DND 
YQ Ny DMA; Luxx. cadviyoy ra 
Tpootaypata Kal oppaytoat TO BiBAlov 
€ws kaipov ovrredcias: cf. v.4). But the 
circumstances are different—indeed, 
they arereversed ; as Milligan well says, 
“it was not a time” now “for sealing 
up, but for breaking seals”; the end 
was not, as in Daniel’s case (see Driver 
on Dan. J/.c.), far off, but at hand, 
almost within sight. Therefore the 
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prophecy of this book is to be left 
open for all who will to read; nay, the 
hearing and reading of the book (i. 3, 
xxii. 7), and so far as may be, the study 
of its mysteries (xiii. 18, xvii. 9), are to 
be warmly encouraged. The Incarna- 
tion had brought the season for the 
fulfilment of God’s purposes relative- 
ly near, even before the end of the 
first century; cf. i. 3, note. On the 
practice of sealing books, to keep 
their contents secret, see c. v. 1, note. 
Only in reference to one detail in 
this Book is the Seer directed Sd¢pa- 
yioov...n...ypawys (x. 4); the rest is 
~ for the ears and eyes of all Christians. 

II. 06 GOukdv adunodro ére krr.] 
Daniel is still in view; cf. Dan. xii. 10 
Dye sway Daa aM, uxx. 
éws ay...aywac@dou modAol, Kal dudp- 
Traow of apaptadot (Th. avounowou 
dvopwot); perhaps the Apocalyptist has 
also in mind Hz. iii. 27 6 dkovev aKoveT@ 
kal 6 aretOév dreOeirw. In Daniel the 
sense seems to be that the great trial 
which Antiochus was the means of 
bringing upon the Jewish people, 
while it exercised a purifying influence 
upon the faithful, would but confirm 
the disloyal in their wickedness ; see 
Driver ad loc. While this thought 
may not be entirely absent from the 
present passage, another is more 
prominent. It is not only true that 
the troubles of the last days will tend 
to fix the character of each individual 
according to the habits which he has 
already formed, but there will come 
a time when change will be impos- 
sible—when no further opportunity 
will be given for repentance on the 
one hand or for apostasy on the other. 
In the imagination of the Seer the 
moment has been reached when the 
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Master of the house has arisen and 


shut the door, and those that are with- 
out will knock in yain (Mt. xxv. 10, 
Le. xiii. 25); men can then no longer 
recede from the position which they 
have chosen to take up. Cf. Andreas: 
@s ay elrot "Exacros 76 apéoKov avre 
mowodtw: ov Budo rv mpoaipecwy, 
and the caution added by Arethas: 
ov mporpom7 TovTo, GAN Eheyyos tas 
éxdoTou mpos Ott kat BovAotro Oppijs. 
‘O dducdv, he whose habit it is to do 
wrong, ‘the wrong-doer,’ with special 
reference perhaps to the persecutor 
—so at least the sufferers in the 
Viennese troubles understood it; ef. 
Hus. HE. y. 1: rod qyeudvos cal rod 
Sjuov +d dpuowov eis mas ddikas 
emdekyunevov picos, iva 7 ypadn 
TAnpwOn ‘O dvopos dvopnodtw eri Kab 
6 dixatos SccawwOjrw er. ‘O pumapés, 
the representative of another class, 
the immoral pagan or reprobate ; the 
déuév may be scrupulously moral, the 
purapés disregards purity of life or 
even common decency ; for the word 
and its cognates see Zech. iii. 3 év- 
dedupévos indria pumapa (DN); Job 
xiv. 4 ris yap ka@apds éorat dro pimou; 
GAN oddeis; Jac. i 21 drobéuevor 
macay purrapiav, with Dr Mayor's note. 
The aorists (ddunodro, puravbira, 
not adiceirw, puTawérOw) indicate the 
fixity of the state into which the 
aduxov and the pumapcs have entered ; 
there is henceforth no break in the 
downward course, which is indeed 
viewed as a single act; cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 194f, Fixity in good is in like 
manner to be attained when the end 
comes; the just (the opposite char- 
acter to 6 déuev) and the saint (the 
opposite to 6 pumapos) will enter on a 
permanent life of righteousness and 
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of holiness. It is not, of course, im- 
plied by the separate mention of o 
dikatos and 6 dyos that righteousness 
and holiness can be divorced; the 
true dys is always Sixavos, and the 
dixaos is, in the perfect state at least, 
dywos ; the two qualities were united 
in the Son of Man.(Acts iii. 14 roy 
dywov kai Sixaov), and will be united 
in all who are finally His; but they 
are kept apart here for the sake 
of the antithesis to 6 dduédv, o 
pumapés. For Sixatoovyny momoato 
the Viennese letter quoted above 
has dcxatwOnre, a reading which Zahn 
(Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons, i. 201) 
pronounces “gewiss urspriinglich,” 
and which certainly has much to 
recommend it; if we accept it, the 
sense will be ‘let him be held 
righteous’ (Vulg. éustificetur), which 
corresponds with dyacOjre, ‘let him 
be held to be hallowed” On the 
other hand it is perhaps _ more 
probable that dixcacvoodyny moumoata, 
which answers to ddicnoaro as dyrac- 
Ojrw to puravOjrw, has been changed 
to duckacw6j7@ in order to balance 
ayiacOyro. Primasius strangely ren- 
ders: “iustus autem iustiora faciat, 
similiter et sanctus sanctiora,” al- 
though above he rightly gives: “ qui 
perseverant nocere noceant, et qui 
in sordibus est sordescat adhuc.” 

12. idod €pxowar raxv, Kal 6 picOds 
pou wer’ €uod ktA.| The Voice of Christ 


comes in parenthetically, as in v. 7; 
see note there. He speaks as the 
Steward of the great MroGamodorns, 
Who in the eventide of the world 
will call the labourers to receive their 
day’s wages (Mt. xx. 8); see xi. 18, 
note. Though the picdds is one and 
the same in all cases, its value to the 
individual worker varies according to 
the work he has done—a principle 
which is steadily maintained through- 
out Scripture (Ps. lxi. 13, Job xxxiv. 
11 f, Isa. xl. 14, Ixi 11 (ixx.), Me 
xiii. 34, Rom. ii, 5, Apoe: i233 
xx. 12f); ef Clem. Oor, xxxiv@ 
Barn. xxi. 3, and see N.7. in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 17, 58. The 
use of yuoOds to represent the gratui- 
tous (Rom. vi. 23) and spiritual com- 
pensations of the future life belongs 
to the circle of ideas associated with 
Kupwos, deomdrns, Soddos, epyarys. “O 
puods pov, ‘the reward which it 
belongs to Me to give’ (2 Tim. iv. 8); 
contrast 6 yp. dar, Mt. v. 12 (adrap, 
Mt. vi. 2, 5, 16; avrod, Me. ix. 41), 
‘the reward which ye (they, he) shall 
receive.’ Mer” éuod, cf. Isa. xl 10 jou 
Kp.os Kupios peraiaxvos epyerar...idod 
6 pucObs adrod per adrod ; 7b. lxii, 11 
idod 6 carnp cos mapayéyovev Exar Tov 
éavtod pucOdv. The inf. dododva 
expresses the purpose for which the 
reward is brought (cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 223), so that it is nearly equivalent 
to va drodé; éxdore strikes a note 
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often heard in this Book (ii. 23, vi. 11, 
xd): 

13. éyd rd adda kai Too KrA.| Cf. 
XXi. 6 eyd 1O adda kai Td @, 7 apy? Kal 
TO TéXos, in which is now inserted from 
i. 17, ii. 8, 6 mp@ros Kat 6 éoxaros. 
While 6 mpéros xrd. is applied only 
to Christ, this is the only occasion on 
which He receives_the great title ro 
ada kairo 6. It is the crowning in- 
stance in this Book of the attribution 
of Divine prerogatives to the Incar- 
nate Son; only o dv kal 6 Hv seems to 
be withheld from the Son, perhaps 
because it represents the underived 
Source of the Divine Life. On the 
meaning of 7d adda kai 7d @ as ap- 
plied to our Lord cf. Tert. de monog. 
5 (quoted in note on ¢. i. 8). The 
phrase is applicable in many senses, 
but perhaps it is used here with 
special reference to our Lord’s place 
in human history. As creation owed 
its beginning to the Word of God, so 
in His incarnate glory He will bring 
it to its consummation by the Great 
Award. He is the dpynyés cai redevw- 
mys of faith (Heb. xii. 2), and not less 
truly the apx7) kal rédos of all life. 

14. pakaptoc oi mAvvortes Tas oTOAGS 
avtav krA.| The reading is not alto- 
gether easy to determine. Perhaps 
it is slightly more probable that 
TIAYNONTECTACCTOAAC arose out of 
TOIoYNTECcTacéToAac, than that the 
reverse occurred ; on the other hand, 
the documentary evidence is decidedly 


in favour of the former, and it is against 
the latter that the use of the Johan- 
nine writings almost invariably sup- 
ports the phrase rnpeiv ras évrodas (So 
Jo. xiv. 15, 21, xv. 10, 1 Jo. ii. 3f, iid. 
22, 24, V. 3, Apoc. xii. 17, xiv. 12—the 
sole exception is 1 Jo. v. 2, where 
motety Tt. €. Occurs); moreover, the 
prepossessions of the scribes would 
have favoured movwdvres tas évroAds 
rather than mAvvovres tas orodds. 
Upon the whole, then, advvovres xri. 
may with some confidence be pre- 
ferred; and it yields an admirable 
sense. 

This, the final beatitude of the 
Apocalypse, deals with the issues of 
the higher life. They who wash the 
robes of the inner life from the 
purapia of the world by faith in the 
Sacrifice of our Lord (vii. 14, note) 
shall win the right of access to the 
Tree of Life and of entrance into the 
City of God ; paxdpioe of mddvvortes... 
is but another version of pakdpios of _ 
kaOapot TH KapOdia, Ore adtot tov Gedy 
dyorvra, interpreted in the light of 
the Cross. “Iva éorat...Kal...cicéXOw- 
ow: ‘blessed are they...that the right 
shall be theirs...and they may enter’ 
(Benson)—a mixture of constructions 
observed already in ¢. iii.9; the future 
after iva is frequent in this Book (vi. 4, 
II, ix. 5, 20, xiii. 12, xiv. 13), and if it 
is to be distinguished in meaning from 
the conjunctive, it may point to the 
certainty, the actuality, of the result, 
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while the conjunctive suggests that 
there are conditions which must be 
fulfilled first. 

On the Tree of Life see v. 2, ad 
c. ii. 7, notes. The Vision of the New 
Jerusalem places the Paradise of God 
in the heart of the City, so that right 
of access to the Tree implies right of 
entrance into the City, and the en- 
trance must precede the access. If 
in this passage the right of access is 
mentioned first, it is probably with 
the view of laying the emphasis upon 
the greater right, which indeed in- 
cludes all. On r. rvAdow see XXi. 12: 
the dative is instrumental, the gate- 
towers being dah as the means 
of entrance. 


15. e€&@ of Kuves noe Benson : 
‘out, ye dogs’—a bold and impressive 
rendering, “but scarcely admissible in 
this context; the persons thus charac- 
terized have already been cast out. 
Primasius is more true to the mind of 
the writer: “foris antem remanebunt 
canes”; cf. Bede: “cuncta enim rabies 
improborum et nunc intrinsecus ec- 
clesiam tentat, sed cum intraverit 
paterfamilias et sanctis secum ad 
nuptias intrantibus clauserit ostium,, 
tune incipient foris stare et pulsare 
ostium.” No one who has watched 
the dogs that prowl in the quarters of 
an Hastern city (Ps. lviii. (lix.) 7, 15) 
will wonder at the contempt and dis- 
gust which the word suggests to the 
Oriental mind. For its application 
to unclean or otherwise offensive per- 
sons see Deut. xxiii. 18 (19) ov mpoo- 
olceis picO@pa mopryns oddé addaypa 
kuvos (see Driver's note ad loc.) eis 
rov oikov Kuplov; Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 17 
exvkA@ody je KUves TmoANOL; 20. 21 
pioa...k xeupds Kuvds THY povoyeri 
pov; Mt. vil. 6 yy ddre rd ayiov rots 
xvolv; Me. vii. 27 od yap éotw Kadov 
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haBeiv rov aprov Tav Téxv@v Kal Tots 
kuvapiows Badeiv; Phil. ili. 3 Bdémere 
rovs kvvas (see Lightfoot’s note). In 
the last two passages at least reference 
is made to the use of the term by the 
Jews to denote the heathen or theGen- 
tiles, of which Schoettgen ad loc. quotes 
a typical example from Pirke R. Elie- 
zer 29: “quicumque edit cum idolo- 
latra idem est ac si ederet cum cane. 
quis est canis? qui non circumcisus 
est.” But in the presentpassage neither 
Jews nor Gentiles as such are in view; 
the kives (Syr.2™ sl = 0 Kowol) 
are the éBdehvypévor Of xxi. 8, i.e. those 
who had been defiled by long contact 
with the foul vices which honeycombed 
pagan society. These were not even 
in St John’s day strictly limited to the 
heathen (see ii. 14, 20 ff., note, and cf. 
2 Cor. xii. 21); and he must have fore- 
seen that as time went on, and the 
Church grew in numbers, she would 
lose in purity. Tertullian goes too far 
when he says (de pud. 19): 

enim de ethnicis videbitur sapere... 
illorum est enim foras dari qui intus 
fuerunt”; but Andreas is doubtless 
right: kdves d€ ov pdvov of avaideis Kat 
admorot...dddXa kal of peta Td Barricpa 
emuotpeportes cis Tov tOtov éverov. On 
of dappakol krd. see xxi. 8, note; mas 
tA@v kat roy Wevddos is a welcome 
interpretation of racw trois Wevdéow 
in the earlier list, which xxi 27 6 
mrovoy yeddos has already supplied in 
part. But 6 ¢idv goes deeper than 
6 motav ; he who loves falsehood is in 
his nature akin to it, and has through 
his love of it proved his affinity to 
Satan, who is 6 watip adrod (Jo. viii. 
44); for him, while he is such, there 
can be no entrance into the City, no 
access to the Tree of Life; cf. 2 Th. 
li. 12 iva xpiOdow raves of pr) morted- 
cartes TH GAnOcia GAAd eddonnoarres 
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ty adiucia. With roreiv reddos compare 
Jer. viii, 10 pe ny AbD; 1 Jo. i. 6 
apevdouea Kal ov mrotovpev THv adnOevar. 
To ‘do the truth,’ or to ‘do falsehood,’ 
to ‘act a lie,’ are St John’s terms for 
a life which is fundamentally sincere 
or insincere. The rendering of A.V., 
R.Y. (text), “every one that maketh a 
lie,” misses this point, probably out of 
regard for the circumstance that yeo- 
Oos is anarthrous here (contrast Jo. 
viii. 44, Rom. i. 25, Hph. iv. 25, 2 Th. 
ji. 11). But ro Wetdos would not have 
suited this context, if it was the 
writer's intention to represent the 
insincere life as a single act, as if the 
man’s whole existence had been a lie. 
16. éyo “Inoods érepra tov dyyedov 
pov xt\.| Though the whole Book is 
an droxdAvyis “Incov Xpicrod (i. 1), 
the revelation has hitherto been made 
through the ministry of angels or in a 
vision of the glorified Lord, or through 
the Spirit in the mind of the Seer (ii. 7). 
Now at length Jesus speaks in His 
human personal name (¢yé "Incods, as 
eyo “lodvns in v. 8). He attests the 
‘bona fides of His messenger: ‘it was I 
Who sent him; it ison My behalf that 
he has spoken; his testimony is Mine.’ 
"Emepuwa is used rather than dréoreiha 
(cf. i. I eonpaver diooteihas dia Tov 
ayyédov avrov)— I sent,’ without the 
accessory idea of a special commission 
(cf. Westcott, Add. Note on John xx. 
21); it is enough to say that the angel 
came from the Lord; by His angel 
Jesus Himself had borne witness to 
the members of the Asian Churches 
(suiv) and the contents of this Book 
(raéra) were thus ultimately from 
Him. These communications, though 


addressed primarily to the Christians 
of Asia, had a wider purpose: they 
were made emt rais éxkAnoiats, with 
reference to the needs of Christians 
generally ; cf. the use of émi in x. 11 
dei oe madw mpodytedaat emt Aaois Kal 
eOveow Kal yAwouais cal Bacredow 
molXois, ‘in reference to peoples,’ etc., 
and see Jo. xii. 16. Af éexkAnoiae are 
not the Seven Churches only, but 
the Christian societies throughout the 
world, which in the next generation 
were known in their aggregate as 7 
kaOodikn €xkAnota (Ign. Smyrn. 8. 2; 
cf, Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung, 
p. 293). The Apocalypse does not use 
7 €xkAnoia of the whole Church, as 
St Paul does (Col., Eph.; cf. Hort, 
Licclesia, p. 147 ff.); when St John 
wishes to express the ideal unity of 
Christendom, he does so by means 
of a symbolical female figure, the 
Mother (xii. 1 ff.) or the Wife or Bride 
(xix., xxi., xxii.) of Christ. 

éysd els 7) pita Kal ro yevos Aaveld] 
Of. v. 5 6 héwv 6 &k tis pdfs “Iovda, 
7 pia A.; and see note there. To 7 
pi¢a the Seer now adds: kal ré yévos. 
Tévos does not here mean ‘race,’ 
‘family’ or ‘house,’ as in Acts iv. 6 éx 
yévous apxteparekod, 2. Vii. 13 TO yévos 
"loon; but ‘offspring,’ as in Acts 
xvii. 28f. ‘rod yap Kat yévos éopév’- 
yévos ovv brdpxovtes TOU Geod xth.; ef. 
the similar use of genus in Verg. Aen. 
iv. 12 “genus esse deorum.” Jesus is 
not only the paBdos ek ris picns leooal . 
(Isa. xi. 1), but He is at once the 
paBdos and the pia, the Root and the 
Offshoot, the Beginning and the End 
of the whole-economy associated with 
the Davidic family. In the Messiah, 
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the latest Scion of the House of 
David, its earliest ideals and hopes 
are realized. 

6 dothip 6 Napympos 6 mpwivos] Cf. 
ii. 28 dd0@ avrg Tov dorépa Tov Tpot- 
voy, &® promise which is now inter- 
preted. The Morning Star, the Lord’s 
ultimate gift to the conqueror, is 
Jesus Himself. Among the stars of 
the spiritual firmament (i. 16, 20) He 
is as the €wadopos (Job iii. 9, xi. 17, 
XXxVili. 12, xli. 9 (10)) or paaddpos 
(2 Pet. i. 19), the brightest in the 
whole galaxy, the Light which lightens 
every man by its coming into the 
world (Jo. i. 9); the Star of Dawn, 
Whose coming precedes the sunrise 
of the Day of God. The metaphor is 
used by the son of Sirach in reference 
to Simon the High Priest (Sir. lL. 6 as 
dotip éwbwos ev péeow veédns), and of 
Mordecai in the Targum on Hsther 
(“ipse Mardochai similis fuit Lucifero 
splendenti inter stellas”); in Isa. xiv. 
12 it occurs in a splendid dirge over 
a fallen King of Babylon: més ééé- 
MegEV €K TOV OUpavo 6 éwaopos 6 
mpwt avatré\dov. The Morning Star 
of the Church shines to-day as brightly 
as in the age of St John; He does 
not fall or set. 

17. kal To mvedpa Kal 7 vdudn AEyou- 
ow”Epxov] The answer of the Church 
to the Voice of Jesus in v. 12. To 
mvedpa is probably not the Spirit 
regarded as the indwelling life of the 
Body of Christ, as in Eph. iv. 4 & 
oépa kal évy mvedua, but rather, in 
accordance with the general use of 
the Apocalypse, the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, the Spirit in the prophetic 


order; ‘the Spirit and the Bride’ is 
thus practically equivalent to ‘the 
Prophets and the Saints’ (xvi. 6, 
xviii. 24). The Christian Prophets 
inspired by the Spirit of Jesus, and 
the whole Church—the Churches con- 
sidered as an ideal unity—respond as 
with one voice to the Lord’s great 
announcement. It rouses in all Chris- 
tians the desire, never long dormant, 
for His Return. On 7 wydn see xxi. 
2, 9, notes; for epyov cf. vi. 1, note; 
here it is obvious to supply Kupre 
"Inaod from v. 20. The reading implied 
by the Armenian version (cod. 1) is 
worthy of remark; it seems to have 
arisen from inability to interpret 
vypdn in this connexion and a re- 
miniscence of Mt. xxv. I, 6, Io. 

kal 6 dkovwy eiatw Epyxov xtA.| The 
call is to be taken up and repeated 
by every hearer (i. 3, note) of this 
Book; not only the Church in her 
ideal unity, but each individual mem- 
ber of every Christian congregation 
where the book shall be read is 
invited to demand the fulfilment of 
the Lord’s promise idod ¢pxopuar Taxv. 
In what follows there is a remarkable 
change of reference; for 6 dupav 
eimatw “Epyov, St John writes 6 6. 
épxéoO, i.e. instead of being bidden 
to welcome the coming Christ, he 
who is athirst is himself bidden to 
come; he is welcomed to Christ in 
words which remind us of the Jo- 
hannine Gospel (Jo. vi. 35 6 épxopevos 
Mpos eue ov pt) Tewaon, Kal 6 micTEvov 
els eve ov py Supyoe: meémore ; Vii. 37 
et Tis Sua, épxéoOw mpos pé kal wero). 
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evpov Supavra in the Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings, though the latter is doubtless 
relatively true. Here 6 6. is contrasted 
with 6 dkovev; he that still thirsts, 
the eager enquirer who is seeking 
after the salvation which is to be 
found in the Church, the unbaptized 
catechumen, cannot yet share in the 
Church’s yearning for the Return of 
the Lord; he must first come to the 
Fountain of the Water of Life and 
drink, before he can welcome Christ 
Himself. ’Epyéodw looks back to 
Isa. Iv. 1 019 309 Np-5>, ‘0 bédrow 
is wider than 6 éupav, extending the 
offer to any who are conscious of a 
desire for the higher life; willingness to 
receive the truth may exist where as 
yet there is no thirst for it, and such 
willingness is of God and a first step 
towards eternal life: cf. Phil. ii 13 
Geos yap éotw 6 évepyav év vpiv Kal TO 
Oéhew kal 7d evepyeiv; Bede ad loc. : 
“et ipsum enim velle Dei donum est.” 
On AaBerw Bop Cans Swpedy, see xxi. 
6, note ; AaBerw suggests that though 
the supply is gratuitous, the responsi- 
bility of accepting and using it rests 
with the individual ; cf. iii. 18, note. 
18. papTupe eyo javrt TO akovovrTe 
«th.| The Speaker is still surely 
Jesus, and not, as many commenta- 
tors have supposed, St John. Jesus 
has borne testimony throughout the 
Book by His angel, and now He bears 
it in person. His testimony, which is 
addressed to every hearer of the Book, 
is a solemn protest against wilful 
perversions of its teaching. The words 
are doubtless suggested by the warn- 
ing of Moses in Deut. iv. 2, od mpoo- 
Onoecbe mpds TO pjya 0 éyd évTéANopat 
dpiv, Kat ovK adedetire an’ avrod; 1b. 
xii. 32 may pyya 6 eyd évréddopat 
jpiv onsepov, Tovto puAdEy mroveiv: od 
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eréyEn oe Kal Wevdys yevn; cf. the 
imprecation which Aristeas (ed. 
Thackeray, § 34) supposes to have been 
pronounced after the completion of the 
first Greek version of the Pentateuch, 
and the boast of Josephus, c. Ap. i. 8: 
djrov & early py, mas jpeis mpoor- 
Hev Tots iSious ypaupace* ToaovTou yap 
aidvos 78n mapwxnkoros ovTE Tpoc eivai 
Tis OvdEV OTE ahedEly aVTAY OUTE peTA- 
Ocivar reroApynxev. It was not uncom- 
mon for writers to protect their works 
by adding a solemn adjuration to the 
scribes to correct the copies carefully, 
and in no case to mutilate or inter- 
polate the original; cf. e.g. Irenaeus 
ap. Kus. H. £. vy. 20: opkitw ce tov 
peraypayopuevoy To BiBAiov TovTO KaTa 
Tod Kupiov nuav "Incod Xpicrod kal 
kata ths evdogov mapovoias avrov is 
epxera Kpivat (dvtas kal vexpovs, iva 
avTiBdadys 6 pereypayya Kal karopbacns, 
Rufinus, prol. in libros mepi apxav: 
“omnem qui hos libros descripturus 
est vel lecturus in conspectu Dei 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti con- 
testor...ne addat aliquid scripturae, 
ne auferat, ne inserat, ne immutet; 
sed conferat cum exemplaribus unde 
scripserit,” etc. If the solemn warning 
of the present verse was intended in 
this sense, it has signally failed; for - 
in no other book of the N.T. is the 
text so uncertain as in the Apocalypse. 
But, like its archetype in Deutero- 
nomy, it has a deeper reference; it 
is no mere lapsus calami, no error of 
judgement or merely intellectual fault 
which is condemned, but the delibe- 
rate falsification or misinterpretation 
of a Divine message. It is not the 
letter of the Apocalypse, but its spirit 
which is thus jealously guarded ; and 
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no honest copyist in days before the 
invention of printing, no honest trans- 
lator or interpreter of either those 
times or our own, can incur the terrible 
penalty. As Bede, with his usual 
discernment, writes: “haec propter 
falsatores dixit, non propter eos qui 
simpliciter quod sentiunt dicunt.” 
Nevertheless the warning, with its 
danger signal on either hand, ought 
to give pause to any who would lightly 
handle the Apocalypse, and suggests 
to those who venture upon handling 
it at all Augustine’s prayer: “si qua 
de meo, et Tu ignosce et Tui.” 

In eneO7 em adra, emiOnoet...em adtov 
ras mAnyas there is a play upon the 
two meanings of émiriOévar and m\r- 
yn: ‘if any one shall lay (more) on 
them (add to them), God will lay on 
him the plagues (blows) described in 
this Book’ Cf. Acts xvi. 23 odds 
dé émibévtes avrois mAnyas. “Adedet 
To pépos avrov amo Tov EvAov is another 
way of saying dd. dn’ avrod rd pépos 
avtod ro év TO EVAM; the portion 
which the man had once possessed in 
the Tree is regarded as taken from it, 


i.e. he has no longer any rights in it; 
cf, xxi. 8, and Acts viii. 21 ovc éorw 
go. pepis ovde KAnpos ev TO hoyo 
tovto. Tov yeypaupévey: not as Vg. 
“et de his quae scripta sunt,” but in 
apposition to rod évAov tis (ws, Tips 
Todews THs ayias; cf. ras mAnyas Tas 
yeypappevas (supra). Consciously to 
rob this Book of any part of its 
essential teaching is to rob oneself of 
the bliss which it promises: to add 
to its teaching is to incur the visita- 
tions which it threatens. For either 
act, if deliberate, proclaims a will 
which is out of harmony with the Will 
of God and with His ordering of the 
world; and the rebellious will, while 
it continues such, cannot receive the 
things of the Spirit of God here or 
hereafter. The warning is addressed 
to Christians who by their attitude 
towards this Book shew themselves 
to be unworthy of their inheritance. 
20. déyer 6 paprupav tavta Nat: 
Zpyoua raxv xrA.] To His solemn tes- 
timony in reference to the use of the 
Book the Lord adds a last word in 
answer to the call of the Church. 
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loyal hearers of the Book had bidden 
Him ‘come,’ and to their "Epyov He 
replies Nai, épyoua, ‘yea, I am com- 
ing, and coming quickly’; on which the 
Seer, speaking both for the Prophets 
and for the whole Church, responds, 
‘Amen, so be it: come, Lord Jesus.’ 
On vai, aunv see i. 7, note; here vai 
expresses the Lord’s assent to the 
call "Epyov, and dujy, the absolute 
faith in His word of the Seer and 
those whom he represents, and their 
content with the prospect of His 
Coming; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 8 maow rots 
Hyamynkoot THv emipaverav avrod. Kupios 
"‘Incovs (1 Cor. xii. 3) occurs in this 
Book only here and in the next verse ; 
it belongs to the language of devotion, 
_which is appropriate to the context. 

21. THE FINAL BENEDICTION. 

1 xapes Tov Kupiov “Incov pera .rav 
ayiov| An ending of this kind is 
unusual in Apocalypses, as Bousset 
points out; but it is suitable to an 
Apocalypse which is also a letter to 
the Churches (i. 4, note), designed to 
be read in the congregation. An 
Apocalypse in its inner character, a 
prophecy in its purpose, the Book is 
in its literary form an Epistle, and 
therefore begins and ends with the 
epistolary forms familiar to the Asian 
Churches through the Epistles of St 
Paul. All the thirteen Epistles of 
St Paul end with a benediction, con- 
structed on the same general lines, but 
varying in detail. The Pauline parting 
benediction begins invariably with 7 
xapts, which is followed (except in 
Eph., Col., and the Pastorals) by rov 
kupiov [npav] “Incod [Xpicrod]; the 
ending is either pe@’ tpov (Rom, 


1 Cor. 1 Thess, Col, Pastorals), 


or pera mdvrov cvpov (2 Cor. 2 Th., 
and in substance, Eph.), or pera rod 


_tvevparos voy (Gal., Phil. Philem.). 


Hebrews follows the Pauline model 
with 7 yapis pera ravrav vor, but no 
such form appears in the Catholic 
Epistles; the nearest to it is in 1 Peter, 
which ends elpjvn viv waow rots ev 
Xpicro. St John follows St Paul 
in the opening words (7 ydpis rod 
kupiov “Inood); in the latter part of 
the sentence the mss. offer a choice 
between peta mavrav and pera tay 
ayiov, for pera mavt@v Tov dyioy is a 
conflation, and pera mavrov vor a cor- 
rection from St Paul. On the whole 
the preference should probably be 
given tothenon-Pauline pera rav dyior, 
although it has the support of but 
one of the uncial mss. (&); not only 
is it less likely to have suggested itself 
to a copyist than pera ravtav, but it 
is in close accordance with the writer’s 
usual phraseology; of dyoe is his 
constant term for the members of 
the Churches (vili. 3f, xi. 18, xiii. 7, 
10, xiv. 12, xvi. 6, xvii. 6, XVili. 20, 24, 
xix. 8, xx. 9). The saints, the men 
of consecrated lives, are, in the Apo- 
calyptist’s view, the men for whose _ 
advantage the whole course of human 
history is being carried to its end; 
who are destined as a body to survive 
the wreck of cities and empires, and 
in the end to dominate a new world. 
But the grace of the Lord Jesus is the 
only source of their strength, and 
the guarantee of their triumph ; and 
the last words of the Apocalypse are 
at once a reminder of this primary 
condition of success, and a prayer 
that it may be realized in the ex- 
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perience of the baptized, both in the 
cities of Asia and throughout the 
world. 


Sugscrietion. Only two of the 
uncials give a subscription to the 
Book ; 8 repeats ’Amoxadvyis loavvov 
(for ’Arroxakvyecs surely is both here 


and at the head of the pages in Na 
mere itacism), and A, which had 
*Avoxadvyis only in the title, now 
agrees with &. The forms offered 
by some cursives and yersions add 
nothing to our knowledge of the 
Book or its writer. 
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Abaddon, cxxii, clvi, 119, 260 

‘abomination of desolation,’ lxxx 

Abyss, the, 114, 260f. 

accusative of time, sof. 

adjuration, 311 f. 

Agabus, xviil 

Alcasar, ccv, ccxiv 

Aleuin, cciv 

Alford, xliv, cevi 

Alleluia, the Easter, 242 

Alogi, the, cxi ff. ; 

Alpha, the, and the O., 1of., 279 f., 307 

altar, the celestial, 89 f., 108 f., 191, 203 

Ambrosius Ansbertus, cciii 

amen, 10, 84 

Amphilochius, cxvi 

anabaticon Pauli, xxxi 

anacoluthon, cxxili, 46, 57, 100 

Andreas, xxxiii, excix, cexi 
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Anselm of Havilberg and A. of Laon, cciv 
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Antichrist, the, Ilxxvili ff., Ixxxiii f., 
cevii ff., 161 f., 169, 173, 257 
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aorist, use of the, 3, 50, 64, 77, 79, 1435 
155 f., 189, 245, 305 f. 

apocalypse, the gift of, xxiiff.; how dis- 
tinguished from prophecy, xxiii, xxvii 

Apocalypse, the: circulation, cvii ff. ; 
contents, xxxiiiff.; date, lxxx, xcix ff. ; 
destination, lv ff. ; divisions, xxxviiff. ; 
form, xlif., liv, xciv; plan, xxix ff.; 
progress, xlii ff.; purpose, xciv ff., 
73 relation to older apocalypses, 
xxviii ff., liiif., clviii; theories of com- 
posite origin, xlixff. ; title, xxii; unity, 
xlviff., civ 


Apocalypse, the: author, cxxii, clxxiv ff., 
11 f.; doctrine, clix ff. ; symbolism, 
exxxi ff.; text, clxxxvi ff.; use of O.T., 
exxxix ff.; vocabulary, etc., exx ff. 

— capitulation, xxxiii ff. ; ‘hypothe- 
ses,’ stichometry, place among N.T. 
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ance, cxviii f. 

Apocalypses, canonical (O.T.), xxiv; 
uneanonical: Jewish, xxiv ff., elviii ; 
Christian, xxxi f. 

Apollonius of Tyana, xcii, 171, 206; 
A. the anti-Montanist, cix 

Apostles, 25, 238 

apotheosis, lxxxvi fi. 

apposition, 217 

Apringius, ccii f. 

Arabic versions, cxcv 

Arethas, cxcix f. 

Ark of the Covenant, 39, 144 f. 

Armenian version, cxciv, 249, 292, 310 

armies in heaven, 253 f. 

Artemis, lix f., lxxvii 

artizans, lxxxvii, 240 

Ascension, the, 151 

Ascension of Isaiah, xxvi 

Asia: A. Minor, lx; A. in the O.T., lvi; 
A. in the N.T., ibid., 4; Province of, 
lv ff.; its cities, lvii ff., 14, 22, etc.; 
Imperial worship in, lxxxyii ff.; Jews 
in, lxvi f. 

Asiarchs, the, Ixxxix 

Asklepios, lxii, Ixxvii, clxviii, 34 

Assumption of Moses, xxvi 

asyndeton, 203 

Athanasius, exviii 

Auberlen, cexy, cexvili 

Augustea, the, lxi, lxiv, Ixxxix, 164, 171 

Augustine, ccx, 265f.; Pseudo-Augus- 
tine, excili, ccii 


*ABadddy, cxxli, clvi, 119 f. 
&Bvooos, 115 

ayaddav, 245 f. 

ayawav, 7, 63 
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dydrn, 42 

fly.os, 53, 203, 238 

dryopdtew, 81, 178 

GOdtKketv, 33, 305 

derds, 153 

dnp, 115 

aipara, 203, 241 

aivety with dat., 245 

alpew THv xelpa, 128 f. 

alsxvvn, 209 

dkudgev, 191 

dkovwv, 6, 3, 310f. 

&kparov, 185 

adnOuvbs, 53 

adAnrovia, 242 

aAvats, 260 ; 

addpa, 76, 10 f., 307 

Guebuvoros, 293 

auhy, 9, 10, 244; 6, 59, 84 

&pwuov, 234 

duwuos, 180 f. 

ava els, 294; ava pécov, 105 

avaBa, 66 

dvaywdoKwy, 6, xeviil, 3 

dvatratooua, 187 f. 

dvOpwros, 118 

avolyew 7O orbua, 165 

_ d&ios, 51, 81 

amwapxh, 180 ra 

amexravOnv, 36 

ama, Cxxil, 130 
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dé, 124, 1783 dd 6 wy, 53 did avarohOr, 
96, 286 

amo@avety éx, 113 

amoxahvmrew, dmrokdAuyis, Xx f., 1 f. 

amoKkpiverGat, 102 

amokrelve éy PavaTw, 44 

amoxrévver Oat, 92 

*ArohNiwy, 6, xxii, 119 f. 

amooTé\ew, 2, 309 

amopépe, 214 

“Ap Maryeddv, exxii, elvi, 209 f. 

apkos, 162 

dpviov, CXxvii, 78 

apxatos, 154 

apxy, 59 f., 279 f. 

“Agla, 4, 4 

dornp, 112 

aoxnwortvn, 209 

avAnTHS, 239 

agets, 423 apices, 26 

ax pt, 333 ad Oavdrov, 156 

awwos, 112 


Babylon, a synonym for Rome, ceviii ff., 
183, 227 

Balaam and Balak, Ixxv, cexxxii, 36 f., 39 

Baptism, 97, 103 

Barhebraeus, cxvi 

barley, the food of the poor, 88 

Barnabas, Epistle of, eviii, 278 
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Barsalibi, exiii, ec 

Baruch, Apocalypse of, xxv f. 

battles, Apocalyptic, 208, 257, 269 f. 

bear, the, 162 

beast of the Abyss, 137; from the sea, 
Ixxx f., 161 ff.; from the earth, xci, 
168 ff.; the scarlet, 214 f.; ‘before 
the beast,’ 170; ‘mark of the b.,’ 
173 f.; number of the b., exxxviii, 
175 f.; throne of the b., 204; inter- 

. pretation of the Apocalyptic beasts, 
xxx ff., ecvii ff.; the beasts and the 
Lamb, 177 

beatification of martyrs, 263 f. 

beatitudes, 3, 187, 209, 247, 263, 307 

Beatus, cciii f. 

Bede, cciii 

beheading, a Roman punishment, 262 

Beliar, 163, 25 

‘beloved city, he,’ 26 

benediction, forms of, at end of. an 
Epistle, 313 f. 

Bengel, xliv f., ccxiv 

Benson, Archbp, xli, cxxiv f., cexviii 

Berengaud, cciv, ccxi f. 

birds of prey, 259 

‘blasphemy, names of,’ 161 f, 165 f. 

Bleek, xlv, ccevi 

blood, rain of, 110 

bloodshed caused by Rome, 241 

book of life, 52, 167, 272; books of judge- 
ment, 272; sealed book, 75f.; open 
book, 126 f. 

Bossuet, ccy, ccxiv 

Bousset, li, ccvi 

bow, used by the Parthians, 86 

boycotting, 174 

‘breadth of the earth, the,’ 268 f. 

breastplate, the High Priest’s, 291 

Bride, the, 310; bridal ornaments, 277 

Bruno, cciv 

burial office, anthem in the, 187 


Badéa, cxxii, 45 f. 

Bardrcqw, 44 

Bacavifey, 116 f. 

Baotrela, 8, 12, 155 

Baowrels Tis yijs, ol, 94 
Baordgew, 25 

BodédAvypa, 216; BderXuKTds, 282 
BipudXos, 292 

BiBAlov, 14, 75, 933 BuBAcddprov, 126 f. 
Bérpus, 190 f. 

Bioowos, 236, 247 


Caesar-cult, the, xi, lxxxvi ff., 164 f., 
166, 170 f., 203 

Caligula, lxxix f., lxxxvii 

‘camp of the saints, the,’ 269 

canticles, the, 195 

capitula, xxxvl 

Carthage, Co. of, cxviii 
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Cassiodorius, cciii 

» celibacy, 179 

Cerinthus, ¢xiii 

change no longer possible, 305 f. 

chapters, xxxvi 

chariots, 118 f. 

Charles, xxv, clviii, ecxvil, 264 f. 

Chase, Bp, on Iren.-v. 30. 3, evi 

Cherubim, the, 72 

Chiliastic controversy, cxii ff., 264 ff. 

Christ, the restorer of prophecy, xvii f.; 
the Priest-King, 15 if.; the Reaper, 
188 ff.; the Conqueror, 250 ff.; His 
relation to the Spirit, 48, 79, 298; 
to God, 50; His evangelistic and 
pastoral work, 254 

Christianity, expansion of, 259, 296 

Christianity in Asia at the time of the 
Apocalypse, lxxxiii ff. 

Christology, clxf., 2, 16, 20, 41f., 59 f., 
223, 2511., 271 

Chrysostom, cxvii 

Church, the, a kingdom and priesthood, 
9, 81 f.; in the wilderness, 158; in 
its relations with the Empire, 163; 
destined to be predominant, 46 f., 
262 ff. ; doctrine of, clxvi f. 

churches, the, of Asia, lxxiff., xe f., 
xev, 4f., 14; of South Gaul, cix; of 
the Empire, 309 

circulation, early, of the Apocalypse, 
evii ff. 

citrus wood, 233 

city, the holy, 133, 284ff.; the great, 
137 f.; the beloved, 269 

Claromontane list, the, exviii 

Claudius, lxxix, Ixxxvii, ccx, 220 

Clement of Alexandria, clxxvii, clxxx, 
exevi, ccvili 

Colossians, the Ep. to the, Ixix, clvii, 59 

colours, symbolism of, 293 f. 

commandments of God, keeping the, 
160, 307 

commentaries, Greek, cxeviiff.; Syriac, 
ec; Latin, cc ff.; modern, cciv ff. 

commune Asiae, 1xxxix 

composite character ascribed to Apoca- 
lypse, xlix ff. 

conditions of men, 94 

conquerors, the martyrs as, 194 

consecration of art and letters, 297 

Constantinople, exvii, cexi, 27 f., 211 

constructions, 6, 19, 21, 27, 37, 68, 100, 
106, 167 f., 284 f., 287, 298 f. 

conventus, lvii, ]xi 

Corinth, prophecy at, xv 

corn, scarcity of in Domitian’s reign, 88 

courts, the outer and inner, 133 

Creation, the, 71 f. 

crown of life, 33 ; crowns cast down, 74 

cube, a perfect, 288 f. 

cursive MSS., clxxxyi ff. 
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Cyprian, cxiv, 27 
Cyril of Jerusalem, cxv 


xarkniay, 291 f. 
xadkorlBavos, 17 
xXdpayya, 173 

xapis Kat elphyn, 5 
xruddes XiALAOow, 82 
xAlapxos, 94,° 256 
xAtapés, 60 

xAwpds, 88 

xotvé, 87 f. 

Xovs, 237 

xpiorés, 6, 262 f. 
Xpuoav, cxxii, 16; xpvcéwy, Cxxli 
xXputddBos, 292 
Xpvobmpacos, 293 


Dan, tribe of, 98 

Daniel as an apocalyptic writer, xxiv; 
largely used in the Apocalypse, cliii; 
Greek versions of, clv f. 

date of the Apocalypse, xcix ff.; of the 
vision in ¢@. xxi, 221 

dative, use of the, 109, 308 

Day, the Great, 95 

dea Roma, lxxxvi, lxxxix 

Death of Christ, the, 7 f., 81 f., 108 

death, the second, 33, 274; death and 
Hades, 20, 89, 273; d. preferred to 
life, 117 

De Boor, clxxix; De Wette, xlif., ccv 

deceit, the chief work of Satan, 261 

decree of the Council of Jerusalem, the, 


46 

‘deep things,’ 45 f. 

delatores, Ci, 155 

delays of vengeance, go ff. 

demons, 125, 227; demonology, clxx f. 

deterioration of the Church, 308 

deus et dominus noster, Christian coun- 
terpart of, 245 

diadems, many, 251 

dies irae, 143 

dimensions of the holy city, 287 ff. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, xxxiii, exiii ff., 
elxxvi 

diptychs, 140 

dirges on Babylon, 231 ff. 

doctrine of the Apocalypse, clix ff. 

dogs, 308 

‘doing’ the truth, 309 

Domitia, Ixxxviii 

Domitian, lxxxv ff., xevii, xcix, 164, r71, 
221, 225 

Domitilla, Ixxxv 

door, open, 54, 66 

doxology, forms of, 7 ff., 73 f., 80 ff., 
roi ff. 

dust cast on the head, 237 


darudviov, 125, 2247 
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Oe?, 2, 261 

Oerds, decdla, 281 f. 

belEw, 66 

decrér7s, gO 

Ova Boros, 154 

Oiddnua, 74, 149, 251 

Staxovia, 42 

Ouavyjs, 294 

OvapOelpew, -pecOar, 112, 144 

Oudbvar, 55, 2253 Odd, 553 
223 f.; €660n, 247 

dixalwua, 197, 247 

dumdoby dimdG, 230 f. 

Ouopupiddes pupidwy, CXXXV, 122 

Sloromos, 18 

duper, 6, 310 f. 

Orwkew, 157 

d6€a, 73 

OodNos, 2, 244 

dpaKwv, 149 

Spéravor, 188 §, 

dvvy, 25 

Swpedy, 280 


dvddacuv, 


eagle’s wings, 158 

earth, four corners of the, 95 f.; kings of 
the, 256 

earthquakes, Ixivf., 92 ff., 140f., 210 f. 

east, the kings from-the, 205 f. 

Ebedjesu, exiv, exvi 

eclipses, g2 f. 

Eden, rivers of, 298 

effigies, 170 f. 

Egypt, 138; plagues of, 200 ff. 

Egyptian versions, ¢xciv 

Elders, the twenty-four, 69 

Eliakim, 53 f. 

Elijah, ceviti ff., 136, 140, 146, 152 

Emperor-worship, see Oaesar-cult ; 
images of the Emperor, 171; the 
eight Emperors, 220 f. 

empires, the two, lxxviii, lxxxi 

English versions, early, cxcv 

Enoch, xxiv f., elviii, ceviii ff., 140, 146; 
Book of, xxiv f.; Secrets of, xxv 

Ephesians, Ep. to the, lxixf., lxxi 

Ephesus, xix f., lix ff., xviii ff., Ixxxix, 
23 ff. 

Epiphanius, exi f. 

episodes, xl f., 95 

Epistles, endings of the, 313 f. 

epistolary form of the Apocalypse, xl, 
Inge XClYgea4: ih. 383 

Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin, views of, 
on the Apocalypse, exviii 

Erbes, 1 

eschatology, elxxi f. 

Esdras, fourth book of, xxvi, 92 

Ethiopic version, excv 

Eucharist, the, 39, 64, 84, 103, 152, 178 

Euphrates, the, 121, 205 f. 

Eusebius, cviiiff., exvi, clxxvi ff. 
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evangelium aeternum, ccxii, 182 
Ewald, xliv, cevi 

Exodus, the, 195 

eyes, the, of Christ, clxv, 16f., 79 
Ezekiel’s vision, rivers of, 298 


éBdedvypevos, 282 

éBpatorl, CxXxvil, 119 

éyxplew, 62 

el with subj., 135 f.; ef uh, 1163 ed dé 

. Bh, 27, 38 

eldwrdOurov, lxxv f., 37, 43 f. 

eldwrordTpys, 282 

elkov, 171 

elpnka, 1023 elpnxay, 243 

els, 113, 1203 els Kad’ els, 72 

eloépxerOar mpds Twa, 64 

elxav, Cxxii 

éx with part. gen., 85 

ExduKely, QI, 243 

éxkAnolar, al, clxvi, 309 

éxNexTos, 224 

éxx€eTE, 200 

éhéyxewv, 63 

éhepdvTwos, 233 

€\kos, 201 

éuvhcOnv pass., 211 

év, of price, 8; év eukols, 513 év péow, 
77£., 105, 298 f. 5 ev mvevuare, 13, 2145 
év taxer, 23 év "Inood, 12 

évdver ba, 198 

évddpnots, 290 

évrevOev x. éxelBev, 299 

évimiov, CXXVii 

éfexévrnocav, CxXXvii, 9 f. 

éehOe, 229 

éEovala, 223 

emt, 67, 107f.; émt oradlwy, 289; ext 
tais éxkAnolas, 3093 emt rbrov mew, 
236 f. 

émOupeiv, 117 

émwoTHO.os, 6, lxxiii, clxxv ff. 

éemiatpeépew, 14 £, 

émiTiPévat, 312 

émTadopos, 220 

epavrdv, 45 

épyagecOar Thy Oddaccav, 237 

épyov (antith. to xézos), 188 

epxduevos, 6, 5,733 epxov, 85 ff., 310f.; 
€pxopat, 312 f. 

eTEMETOnY, 129, 193 

ETOLMALEW, 122 

evayyédvov, 181 f.5 evaryyedifew, 130 

evppalverOat, 139, 238 

evxapioreiv, evxapioTla, 73, 142 

"Edéowa ypdupara, xci, 23 

exew TL KaTa Tivos, 26; exew vodv, 174 

&ws méTe, go 


Hueddov, 128 
jptwpov, CXXi, 107 
WY, 0, 53 VY, Kat ovK eorw, 218 
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new, 46 


facere diem, 165° 

‘False Prophet, the,’ xci, 206 f., 257 f. 

‘ fellow-servants,’ 249 

final punishments, 270, 274 

fire from heaven, 269 f.; ‘ fire, the lake 
of,’ 274, 282 f. 

‘first, the, and the last,’ 19, 30 f 

‘first resurrection, the,’ 263 

five, the number, exxxvi, 117, 220f. 

Flavian Emperors, the, lxxxiy f. 

Flavius Clemens, lxxxv 

flood from the Dragon’s mouth, 159 f. 

food of Palestine and Asia Minor, 88, 
III 

forehead, name on, 217 

formulae, 23, 173 

forty and two months, 133 f. 

‘four sore judgements,’ 89 ; four winds, 
96; foursquare, 289; the number 
four, Cxxxvi 

Fourth Gospel, the, affinity of, to the 
Apocalypse, cxxvi, clxxxii 

Franciscans, the, ccxii f. 

frogs, 207 

fruits, 299 f. 


Gaius, the Emperor, lxxxvii; the pres- 
byter, cxiii ff, 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, lxxxiv, 220 

garments sprinkled with blood, 252 

gates of the New Jerusalem, 285 

Gelasius, decree of, cxvili 

gematria, 174 

genitive of time, 32; of object, 1, 35, 
186; partitive, 39; epexegetical, 33 

gilding the person, 216; not gilt, but 
golden, 290 

girding, high, 16, 198 

gladiators, 241 

glass, sea of, 195 

Gnostic apocalypses, xxxi 

Gop: of heaven, 141, 205 ; the Word of, 
252.3; doctrine of, clix f.; ‘my God,’ 
50; ‘G. of the spirits,’ 302 f. 

Gog and Magog, 267 f. 

gold, pure, 290 

gospel, an eternal, 181 f.; Fourth Gospel, 
author of, elxxxii f. 

grammar, cxxiii ff., 6, 135, 258 

Grotius, xlix, ccv, ccxiv 

guilds and guildfeasts, lxiii f., lxxvf., 
41, 44 

Gunkel, xxix, li, exxxiii, 164 

Gwynn, cxili, cxciv 


yaos, yasmor, 246 

yeyover, 2103; ‘yéyovay, Cxxii, 279; 
ylvecOa & mvevpatt, 133; viv. with 
participle or adjective, 32 f., 49 

yéuew, 72, 216 
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yévos, 309 

yop, 222 £., 226 
yomos, 232 
ypawov, 187 
yenyopev, 49 
yupves, OI 


Haimo, xxxvi, cciv 

Hallelujah psalms, 242 f. 

Hammond, xlix, ccv, ccxiyv 

Har Magedon, 209 f. 

harrowing of hell, 273 

harvest of the earth, 189 

hatred, a divine, 28 

heads, the seven, 161, 220 

heaven, ascension to, 140, 1513 city in, 
276£.; Gop of, 141, 205; out of, 2773 
signs in, 193; Silence in, 106 f.; yoices 
in, 141; war in, 152f.; a new, 274 Lee 
opened, 250; shut, 136 

Heraclitus, 5 

Hermas, cx, 25 f. 

Hierapolis, hot springs of, lxv, 6of. 

high priest, breastplate of the, 291 

hills, the seven, of Rome, 220 

Hippolytus, ecxiv, excyili, cevili, 11, 
passim 

Holtzmann, xlivy ff., ccevi 

horns, the ten, 221 f.; Little Horn, 165 

horsemen, vision of the four, 85 ff. 

Hort, Dr, ciii, cv f. 

hour, the, 107 

hundred, one, and forty-four, 97 f., 177 

hymn, a primitive (?), 82 

hypallage, 13 

‘hypotheses,’ cxvii 

hysteron proteron, 76 


‘idiotisms,’ exxiv 

idol-worship, 125 

Ignatius, Ixxiii, evii f. 

imagery, cxxxi ff. 

images of the Emperor, 17of. 

imago, 171 

imports of Rome, 233 ff. 

incense, use of by the Church, 80 

infinitive, 149, 153 

interpreters of the Apocalypse, cxcvii ff. 
history and methods of interpretation, 
cevii ff.; principles of interpretation 
followed in this commentary, cexvi fi. 

Irenaeus, cvi, cviii f., cx ff., clxxv, 
excvill, cevii f. 

iteration, 243 

tus talionis, 144 


iaoms, 68, 285, 291 

iepets, 8 f. 

*Iepovoahn, CXXVii, 58, 284 
*Inoods, 309 

ixavds, 76 

iudria, 51 
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wa, 55, 86, 169, 187, 307 f. 
Tpis, 68 


James, xxvi ff,, ecxviii 

Jerusalem trodden under foot, 133; the 
new, 276 f. 

JEsuS, witness of, 3, 160, 249; ‘I, Jesus,’ 


° 

See, attitude of, toward the Church, 
Txxxili, xciif., 31 f., 552. 

Jezebel of Thyatira, cxxxii, 42 f. 

Joachim, cCiv, ccxii 

John, the name, clxxv; John the Apostle 
and John the Elder, clxxv ff.; Pseudo- 
John, xxxii, clxxiv; Johannine voca- 
bulary etc., exxvi ff. 

— of Asia, lxxi, clxxvii f. 

— the Apostle, date of death of, clxxix f. 

— the author of the Apocalypse, 
Glxxx f., 2, 303 f. 

Jubilees, the Book of, xxvi 

judgement, the last, clxxif., 270 ff. 

Junilius, exvi 

Justin, cviii, cxeviii 


Katakekaumene, the, 52 f. 
key of Hades, 20 f.; of David, 53 f. 
_ King of kings, 223 
kings of the earth, the, 94, 213, 2563 
from the Hast, 205 f.; vassal kings of 
Rome, 213; the seven kings, 220; 
the ten, 221 f. 


KaOjpevor. emt THs yijs, ol, 182 

kal, 55, 129, 184f., 302 

Kawds, 41, 274 

Kakol, 25 

Ka)\afLos, 132 

Kanovmevos, 250 

KaraBonts Kocuou, dé, mpb, 167 

Karddeua, CxXxii, 300 

KaTeKanv, I1O 

Karhywp, KaTiyopos, Cxxil, 155 

KarouKkelv, 353 of xarocKodyTes éml Ths Yijs, 
56, 114, 139 

KQTOLKNTNpLOV, 227 

Kadua, Kavowy, 1053 Kavparlfew, 204 

KelcOat, 67 

KévTpov, 119 

Képacua, 185 

KepdNava, Xxxiii ff, 

KiOdpa, 80, 178, 195 

Kwew, 27 

KWVAMLWLOY, 234 

KAets (acc.), 213 KAew, 259 f. 

KAémTNS, 50 

KAnpovouely, 280 f. 

KAnros, 223 f. 

Khivn, 44 

kotAla, 130 f. 

kowds, 297 $ 
lxxxix 


7o Kowdvy Ths "Actas, 
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KOKKOS, KOKKLVOS, 215 

KoAAGTOat, 229 

ko\Novpiov, 62 

Kémos, Komiayv, 25, 187 f.3 Kexomiaxes, 
Cxxil, 26 Y 

Kparetv, 24, 96 

Kpiwa, 238, 261 f. 

Kp¥oTaANos, 70; KpvoTadrlfev, 285 

Ktlows, KTioua, 83 

KuBepynrns, 236 

kKuK\evEY, CXXVii, 269 

Kuptakh nuépa, 7, 13 

Kvptos, 6 Kdptos, 2453 KUpLos Nudr, 6, 142; 
k. 6 Beds, 113 K. Inaods, 35; x. Katoap, 
Nas gpa 


lake of fire, the, 270 

Lamb, the, 78, 176 ; wrath of, 95 ; blood 
of, 103, 156; song of Moses and of, 
I 

Tisedioek! lxiv f., 58 f., 248; Laodicean 
list, exvi, exvili 

Latin, Old, versions, cxciii 

lawgiving, the, 69 

Lee, xliv, ccvi 

leopard, the, 162 

life, tree of, 29 f., 299 f.; crown of, 33; 
book of, 52, 272; water of, 298 f. 

lifting of the hand in adjuration, 128 f. 

lighting of the streets of Rome, 240 

Lion, the, 77; lions in Palestine, 162 

living creatures, the four, 7o ff, 

Lord of lords, the, 223 

loyalty of the Church to the Empire, 
Ixxxif., 163 

luxury of Rome, 230, 236 ff. 


arew werd, 14 f. 

Aap Bavew, 40, 50, 311 
auras, 70 

Aapmpds, 235, 208 

Aarpeverv, 103 f., 300 

éyew, 170 

Aevkalvew, 103 

Anvos, 191 

MBavos, AuBavwrds, 108 

Aluvn, 258 

wor, 198 

Aurapbs, 235 

Aéyos, 6, TOD Oeod, CXXVil, 3, 12, 252 f. 
Aowrrol, ol, 45 

Avew, 7 f.5 AUew, Nove, 8 
Avxvos, AuXVla, 15, 22, 70, 135 


Maccabean age, prophecy unknown in 
the, xvii 

Magedon, 2009 f. 

magic, xcif., ryoff., 207f., 241, 257 £., 
282 

man of sin, the, lxxixf., ccvii 

man-child, the, 150 f. 

manna, the, 39 


oon 


Marcion, exi- 

Marduk, lxxix, exxxvili 

Mark, St, clxxv f, 

marriage, a Divine, 246 

‘martyr,’ 35 ; martyrs’ song, the, 195 f.; 
causes of martyrdom, go, 155 ff. 

measuring the sanctuary, 132 f.; measur- 
ing the holy city, 287 ff. 

Mede, ccxiv 

Megiddo, 209 f. 

Melito, lxxxvi, cix, exevii 

merchants, 240f. 

messages to the Churches, summary of 
the, 65 f.; local knowledge shewn in, 
xciv f, 

Methodius, ceviii f. 

‘metropolis,’ lvii 

Michael, 153 

millennium, the, 264 ff. 

ministry, the Christian, clxvii, 238 

miracles, false, 170 

Moffatt, xliv f. 

Mommsen’s canon, exviii 

Montanist and antimontanist literature, 
Cix 

Morning star, the, 47, 310 

Moses, 134 ff., 195 

Mother of Christ, the, 151, 160 

‘mother of harlots,’ 217 

Moulton, Dr J, H., cxxv 

‘moving mountains,’ 93 f. 

MSS., elxxxvi ff. 

Muratorian fragment, cx 

‘mystery of God,’ the, 129f. 


Mavya, 39 

papyaplrns, 294 

padprus, waprupev, -pla, 2f., 36 
pacdcbat, 204 

pacts, 16 

paxatpa, 87 

peyano, ol, 245 

peyoray, O4 

pede, 21, 49 
pecoupavely, -pavnua, 113 f., 256 
pera Toro (radra), 66 
peTavoe eK, 44 
pantporons, lyii 

puatve, 51 

puyview év, I10 

puxpol, ol, 144, 245 
pvnwovedew With acc., 229 
porxevew, 44 

podvvew, 51 

Movotkol, -Kd, 239 

puKao Oat, 127 

bos, 240 

foupiddes pvpiddwv, 82 
MuoThpiov, 21, 217 f. 


name, ‘my,’ 35; the new, 4of., 58; in- 
scribed on conquerors, 57 f., 217; 
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unknown except to the bearer, 251 f. ; 
on the thigh, 255 

nations, the, and the Church, 296 

nature, 72 f. 

neocorate, the, lxxxix 

Nero, death of, 163; Nero redivivus, 
ixxxit £., lxxxyul, if. 46308 17s 
221; persecution of the Church begun 
by, lxxxif.; his attitude towards 
the Caesar-cult, lxxxviii; Apocalypse 
assigned to his time, c 

Nerva, xcvii 

Nestle, 237 

new heaven and earth, 274 f. 

New Jerusalem, the, clxix f., 57 f., 
276 f., 301 f. 

new song, the, 8of., 178 

New Testament, use of, clvi ff. Z 

Newton, Sir I., ecxiv 

Nicephorus, cxvii 

Nicolaitans, lxxiv ff., 28, 37 f. 

Nicolas of Lyra, cexiii 

night offices, the, 104; night abolished, 
296 f. 

nominative for vocative, 202 

number of the angels, 82; of the beast, 
exxxii, 175 f.; of the redeemed, 177 f.; 
numbers, symbolical, exxxy ff. 


vat, 10, 312 f. 

vads, 104, 132 
vavKAnpos, 236 
vexpos, 48 f. 

veppol, 44 f. 
vewkdpos, Ixi 

viKay, 29, 77, 1 

N nate pa fe 28 
voov éxwv, 6, 174 


Oecumenius, cxcyiii, ccxi 

Old Testament, use of, ex] fi. 

Oliva, P. J., eciv, cexiii 

open door, the, lxiv, 66, 296 f.; open 
roll thes Gt aoe es 2 

opisthograph, 75 

Origen, cxiv, cxeviii, ceviii 

orthography, cxxii 

Ostia, 236 

oxymoron, 185 


ddnyelv, 105 
oikoupévn, 6An 7,208 
drvYO0s, 93 

ouvvew, 129 

duocos with acc., 15 
omolwua, 117 £, 
dvoma, 51, 141 
Omrov...€xel, 152 
ériow, bricbev, 13 
érwpa, 235 

6pyh Ovuod, 185 
épylferPat, 160 
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Spynua, 239 f. 

Oo0s, 19 

dors, og f,, 116, 158 
oval, 114, 120 

ovdé, ‘not even,’ 124 
oty resumptive, 50 
ovpavol, 156 

otrws, 51 f, 

bpedov, 60 

dys, 19 


w6e, 66, 140 
ay, 6, 5 
apa, 107 
apverOar, 127 


paganism, relation of Asian Churches 
to, Ixxif., lxxvif., lxxxviii ff. 

palm branches, roo f. 

Papias, cviii ff., elxxvi 

‘Parousia,’ the, 56, 94 f., 142,' 188 ff., 
208, 301 f.; ‘parousia”’ of the Beast, 
lxxxiv, 21 

Parthians, the, 86, 123, 206 f. 

Patmos, clxxvii f., 12, 94, 160 f. 

patristic evidence for the text, cxev f. 

Paul, St, in Asia, lxvii ff., 23-f.; why 
eclipsed by St John, Ixxii f.; his 
apocalypse in 2 Thess., lxxxi; whether 
counted by St John among the Twelve, 
287; use of his Episties, clvii f.; 
Pseudo-Paul, apocalypse of, xxxi, elxxiv 

Paulinism and the Nicolaitans, 38 

pearls, 294 

perfect, aoristic use of the, 79 

Pergamum, Ixii, lxxxix, 34 f. 

Perpetua, Acts of, cx f. 

persecution, xcii ff., xcvii, gr f. 

Peshitta, canon of the, cxvi, cxciv 

Peter, St, in Asia, lxx f.; Pseudo-Peter, 
apocalypse of, xxxi, cx, 274 

Philadelphia, lxiv, 52 ff. 

villars in the temple, 57 

plagues of Egypt, the, 110, 200; of 
Babylon, 231 f.; the last seven plagues, 
200 ff. ; 

pluperfect part., 122 

Polycarp, xxi, xcii 

poverty, 31, 61 

precious stones, 67 f., 290 ff. 

preface, the liturgical, 178 

priesthood of the Church, 8 f., 81f., 
103 f., 264 f. 

Primasius, xxxvi, cxcev,-ccii, ccx f. 

prophecy, revival of, at the Christian 
era, xvii; early history of Christian 
prophecy, xix ff. 

‘prophesy again, thou must,’ 131 f. 

prophets in the Apocalypse, xx f., clxvii, 
202 f., 238, 303; in the Didache, xxi; 
decline of the order, xxi 

Psalras of Solomon, xxyi 
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Pseudo-Christ, pseudo-prophet, 
the, 168 ff. 

punctuation, 66 f., 72, 299 

purple, 215 


169 ; 


maevew, 63 

malew, 117 

malon, wéon, 105 
TAavTOKpaTwp, II, 208 
Tmapddeicos, 29 f. 


mapenBon, 269 


mapbévos, 179 
TeV, 203 
meneklfew, 262 
TELTEW, 309 
TéENTWKES, CKXI 
mTémrwKkav, CXXii 
mepiBdrrec Oat, 52 
mérec0at, 158 
TUacEeW, 257 


mlimrTew, 27 


micros, 32 f., 223 f. 

Thareta, 204 

mew éml rorov, 236 f. 

TANYN, 124 

mrnv, 46 

a\npotv, mAnpotoba, 49 f., gr f. 

mrovards elt, memdovTnka, OL 

TVED UA, 29, 172, 3105 mY. Swis, 139; 
TVEVLATA, 303 

TVEvPATUK@S, 137 f. 

modnpns, 15 f. 

motay wpayv, 5of. 

mo.etv, 165, 169 f. 

Toate, 47, 105 

moheme mera, 38 f. 

movnpos, 201 

mopvos, 282; mbpyn, 2433; mopvela, 184 

Torapopopnros, 159 

Tov, 35 

mpés with dative, 16 

mpocevxat, al, 80, 108 f. 

mpopnrela, 3, 136 

mpara. THs Actas, lvii f. 

mpwroToKes, 0, 7 

mrapa, 137 ff. 

mruxos, OF 

TuAwY, 285 

TUpwos, 123 

mupovobat, 17 f., 62; mUpwows, 231 f. 

muppos, 86, 123, 149 


pappakia, -Kos, xci, 125 f., 282 
Pbecipew, 243 

piadyn, 80, 199 

pireiv, 63 

poBovpevor, ot, 143 f., 244 f. 
poimé, too f. 

gpovets, 281 f. 

pudakn, 227 

pwornp, 284 £. 
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Wevdys, 282 
Wevdorpopyrys, 207 f. 
Wipos, 39f. - 
wWuxpds, 60 


quaternion of angels, gs f. 
‘quick,’ the, 272 

Quinisextine Co., cxviii 
quotations, absence of formal, cx] 


Ramsay, H. L., ecii f.; W. M., lix, lxiy, 
CCXV ; 

rapture, 151 

readings, 6, 7, 17, 26, 32% 35) 50 80, 
85, Out. 108, 113, 1gt, 160%. 173, 
175, 180, 184, 198, 215, 227 f., 252, 
279, 301, 307, 313 

reaping, 188 ff. 

reconstruction in Church life, 4 

reign of God, 142; reign of the Saints for 
a thousand years, 261 ff.; for ever, 
or 

Scapection: the first, 262 ff.; the general, 
272 ff. 

reticence commanded, 128 

rewards, divine, 143 f., 306 

Ribeira, cexili 

Richard of St Victor, cciv 

rivers, 159 f., 298 f. 

‘rod of iron,’ 47 

Rome, moral condition of, 183 f.; wheat 
supply of, 234; lighting of streets, 
240; bloodshed caused by, 241; fall 
of, 224 f. 

root of David, 77, 309 f. 

route of the Apocalyptic messenger, 
lviii f., 14 

Rupert of Deutz, cciv 


pédn, 234 
pepampéevos, 252 
plga, 77, 309 f. 
poupata, 18 


Sabatier, 1 

saints, the, 203 

salvation, ascribed to God and Christ, 
elxvii f., 101 

sanctuary, opened in heaven, rq f., 
199 f.; none in the New Jerusalem, 
295; material sanctuaries, 295 

Sanctus, the deacon of Vienne, 280 

sand of the sea, the, 268 

Sardis, lxiv, 48f. 

Satan, 154; his throne, 34f.; his im- 
prisonment, release, and final defeat, 
260, 270 

sayings, faithful and true, 279 

scorpions, 116 f. 

Scott, C. Anderson, cevi, ccxvi, 234 

scribes and prophets promised to the 
Church, xx 
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sea, the, 70, 127, 161, 201, 268, 272 f., 
275 1.; sea of glass, 70, 195 

sealing, 96 f., 261; the sealed, 97 ff. ; pro- 
phecy not to be sealed, 304 f. 

Septuagint, use of the, clv 

serpens antiquus, 154 

servire regnare est, 301 

seven cities, the, lvii ff., 14, 23 ff.; the 
number seven, cxxxv ff., 4, S4, 101, 
127, 149 

Shekinah, the, 104, 278 

Sibylline Oracles, xxvi f. 

signs, 170 f. 

‘silence in heaven,’ 106 f. 

silk, 233 

Simcox, cevi 

Simon Magus, 171 

six hundred and sixty-six, the number, 
CXXXVill 

slaves, 234 f. 

smoke as a symbol, 199 

Smyrna, Ixif., 30 

Sodom, 138 

solecisms, ecxvi, cxxili ff. 

solitariness of the Christian life, r51 f. 

Son of God, the, elxii, 41; son of man, 
like a, elx, 15 

song, the new, 178; of Moses and the 
Lamb, 195 

soteriology, elxvii f. 

Speculum, the, exciii 

Spirit, the, 28 f.; of prophecy, 249; in 
the spirit, 13 ; doctrine of the Spirit, 
elxiv f.; procession of the Spirit, 
clxvi, 298; Spirit and the Bride, 310 

spirits, the seven, clxiv f., 5 f., 79; the 
spirits of the prophets, 302 f.; the three 
unclean spirits, 207 

Spiritus septiformis, clxv, 6 

stades, 1600, 1923; 12,000, 289 

stars, crown of, 147 f.; third part of 
the, 149 f. 

stichometry, exvii 

style of the Apocalypse, exxv ff. 

subscription, 314 

summary of cc. li—iii, 65 f.; of cc. iv— 
xi, 145 f: 

sword, emblem of Roman power, 87 

sword of the word, 18, 254, 258 f. 

symbolism, cxxxi ff.; its purpose, cxxxix, 
161 ff. 

synopsis scripturae sacrae, exvii f. 

synoptic apocalypse, the, lxxx; synoptic 
echoes in the Apocalypse, clvif., 28 f., 
bar TOES ac 

Syriac versions, ¢, cxviil, cxciv; S. 
commentaries, cc 


cdxkos Tplxwos, g2 f. 

catiow, 110; cadmiaThs, 239 
ocdrpetpos, 291 

cdpdiov, 68, 292 
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capddvvé, 292 

OTUpPKES, 225 

caravds, 6, 154 

LeBaoreia, 1xxxix, 171 
gepidadis, 234 

onpetov, 147, 207 

oiptKdy, 233 

oKdvOadov, 37 

oxy, 277 f. 

oKnvodv, 104, 157, 165 f., 278 
oKoTOvCAa, 115 

oudpaydos, 68, 292 

copia, 174 

orapud\y, IQI 

orépavos, 74 

ornplfey, oTnpisov, oTypryuds, 49 
OTpareupa, 122, 253, 256 f. 
OTphvos, oTpnvigv, 228 
aoTvhos, 57 < 
cuuBovreve, 61 f. 
cwaywyn, 32 

atvdovdos, 92, 249 
ouvnyopos, 155 

owKowwve, 11 £. 
opagerOa, 78 ff., 83, 163 
oPpodpa, 212 

sppayls, 96 f. 

odbmara, 234 

cwTnp, cwrnpla, 4, clxvii f., 101 


Tabernacle, the, 197, 278 

talent, weight of the, 212 

Te Deum, 54, 73, 242 

Temple, the, 131 f. 

ten, the number, cxxxvi, 32 

Tent of witness, the, 197 

Ter Sanctus, 73, 178 

Tertullian, cix, ccix 

Testament of the XII Patriarchs, xxvi 

Testamentum Domini, xxxil 

text, authorities for the, clxxxvi ff. ; 
text of the present edition, cxevi 

Themison, xxi 

Theodoret, exvii 

Theodotion, ex! ff., clvf. 

Theophilus of Antioch, cxi 

Thera, r3r 

therapeutic work of Christ, 300 

Thessalonians 2, lxxix f, 

thigh, name on the, 255 

thousand years, the, 260, 264 ff. 

three parts, the city divided into, 211; 
the number three, exxxvi; 34, cxxxviif. 

Throne, before the, 100; the great white 
throne, 270 f.; the throne of Satan, 
34 f.; of the Beast, 204 

thunders, the seven, 127 f. 

Thyatira, lxilif., 41 

Tiamat, lxxix, 149 

time-limits, 133 f., 136 ff., 152, 158 

Timothy, Epp. to, lxx 

title, xxii, 1 
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Titus, the Emperor, lxxxiv, 220 

trade, in N.T., 228; of Rome, 232 ff.: 

traditio instrumentorum, 198 f. 

Trajan, xcvii, c, elxxix 

Transfiguration, the, 19 

transient nature of the cosmos, 271 

tribes of Israel, order of the, 98 f. 

tribulation, the great, 102 

trumpet-blasts, 13, 110 ff.; use of the 
trumpet at Rome, 2 

truth, 248; truthfulness a characteristic 
of Christians, 180 

twelve hundred and sixty, 152 

twelve, the number, exxxv f.; multiples 
of, 289 

twenty-four, 69 

Tyconius, cxev, ccif., ccix f., 184 


TadayTiatos, 212 

Tédo0s, 280 

Tégoapes, acc., 69 

TexviTns, 240 

TLULLOTNS, 237 

Tnpelv, 46, 209, 303 f., 307 
TOTASLOV, 292 

Tpuygv, IOI 


Odvaros, 44, 88 f. 
OauudagverOar, 164 

Ged “Poin, 1xii 

Gevaddns, 123 

bédew, 136 

Genérios, 286 f. 

Oeoddyos, 6, 13 Oeoddyor, 1x 
Gecumdol, xcii 

Oris, 12 

Opovos, 34 f., 64 f., 67, 261 
Gvivov, 233 

Oumiduata, 80 

Ovpa, 66 

Owpaé, 118 


Uncial MSS., elxxxvi 


versions, ancient, excii ff. 

Vespasian, lxxxiv, 220 

Vesuvius, eruption of, in A.D. 79, 111 

vices, lists of, r25f., 281 f. 

Victorinus, cxvili, ec f., ccix 

Vienne and Lyons, Churches of, xcvii, 
Cx, 305 f. 

vindictiveness in early Christians, go f. 

vintage of the earth, 190 ff. 

Virgin-birth, the, 148 

virginity, 179 f. 

Vischer, 1 

Visto Pauli, xxxii 

vocabulary, cxy, exx ff. 

Vogel, xlix 

voice of many waters, 18 

volcanic eruptions, 111 

Volter, 1 f. 
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tdxwOos, baxlyOwos, 123, 293 
Uaros, Uddwvos, 70, 290, 294 
tyvmdol, xcii 

bropov”n, 12, 26, 56, 186 


wall of the holy city, 285 

war in heaven, 152 f. 

warrior, Christ as, 38 f., 250 ff. 

Weiss, J., li, liv 

Weizsiacker, xlix ff. 

Weyland, 1 

Whiston, ccxiv > 

white, symbolism of, 51f., 85 f. 91, 
100 ff. ; the white stone, 39 f.; white 
cloud, 188; white horse, 86, 250 

wilderness, the, 151 f., 158, 214 

Williams, I., cev, ceexvi 

winefat on the Mt of Olives, 192 

‘witness of Jesus,’ 249 

Witnesses, the two, cceviii, cexi, 134 ff. 

Woman with child, 147 ff.; the seed of 
the woman, 160 
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Word of God, the, 252 f. 

works, the final test of character, 
elxviiif., 46; ‘“‘works of their hands,” 
124 f. 

world-empire, a divine, 142; the world- 
week, 264 

Wycliffite version, excev 


Enpaivew, 189 
Eddov, 29 f., 299 


Zahn, xliv f. 
zeugma, 216 

Zion, Mt, 177 
zithern, 80, 178, 195 


gerrés, 60 

Greve, 63 

Zpuvpyva, 30 

guys, 87 

gga, 71 ff., 178, 244 
fav, 6, 73 £. 
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